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The World 

In the normal ccmrse of thint*s. the death 
of a Pope or the election of a new one, is 
not classed as an world event. But the 
passing of Pope John XXTII, who on Octo- 
her 28, 1958, became the Supreme Pontiff, 
(lie head and supreme ruler of the Roman 
Catholic Church on June J, 1963. is un¬ 
doubtedly to be regarded as such because of 
(he benign influence he had made felt all 
over the Christian world during his short 
reign of four years and a half 

Pope John, who was the 261 si Supreme 
Pontiff, strove continuously and tirelessly i,o 
ill mg the divided Christian churches closer 
together and also to spread the urge for 
peace and goodwill all over the earth and 
amongst all mankind during his all too short 
reign of four years. It is almost tragic that 
such a major force that was working for the 
establishment of universal peace by effec¬ 
tively dispelling mutual fear, distrust and 
enmity amongst the nations, should have 
lieen removed from the sphere of his work. 

A gentle, non-aggressive—indeed non- 
as.sertive—spirit, a fatherly concern for the 
welfare, temporal as well as spiritual, of his 
^•ast fold, and the transparent sincerity with 
which he strove for the establishment of 
mutual goodwill amongst all mankind irres- 

I pective of religion, creed or colour, earned 
for him the names “The Pope of Unity” and 
^ 'jThe Pope of Peace”. 

His was the shortest reign since Pius 


VllI who reigned for 20 months in 1829-^0. 
But there was no doubt that short though it 
was. it had gamed its place in the histoiy of 
the Roman Catholic Church and in that of his 
contemporary world. In the Roman Catholic 
w'orld the thi ee mam events of thisi all too 
biief .span are the convocation of the 21st 
Ecumenical Council and the two encyclicals, 
“Matei et Magistra” wh'ch was on modern 
social problems and “Pacem in Terns” on 
pi'ace on earth. In the world outside the 
Roman Catholic Church his reign will 
be remembered for the moves he ac- 
tivi'ly initiated for mutual understanding 
and l approchement all over his vast worldly 
lold, not only amongst the different deno¬ 
minations of the Christian world but also 
amongst those who were outside. Ho had 
thus won the esteem and the friendly regard 
of th<> Soviets and re-established contact 
wuh the European Communist nations. His 
death automatically terminates the second 
Vatican Council, one of his most cherished 
achievements and leaves in an uncertain 
posidon the contacts the Vatican had made 
with the Communist Governments of Poland 
and Hunga/;y. 

He wasTOorn a .Angelo Giuseppe Ron- 
calli, the eidt'?^ ^fon ' ’ J'J''f.'-^^sant farmer on 
November 25.^V8&1-'| •* 

President RadWiikrisHnan said, on hear¬ 
ing the death newx'that the Pope was* ‘a 
groat servant C’f ''wd and the human race’ 
who had woVk<jd for world reconciliation. 
President Kennedy said that the concern of 
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John XXl!l lor the human spirit “trans- 
cenUod al^ boundaries of belief or geo¬ 
graphy." 

Giovanni Battista Cardinal Montini, the 
Archbishop of JVIilan, a 65-yc'ar-old prelate, 
was ejected by the cardinals in secret con¬ 
clave at the Sistine Chapel as the 262nd 
supreme liead of the 510 million Catholics 
of the world. He chose the name of Paul and 
would bo the sixth bearer of that name in the 
line of Popes. It is to be hoped that he would 
be given the inspiration and the strength to 
complete thY work that his great predece.ssoi 
had initiated. 

Great Britain is passing through the 
aliOrinath oJ a major .scandal which resulted 
in the exposure and tinal downfall ol the 
S<‘cretary ot State for War, John Profumo. 
and the .serious parliamentai y and party 
crisis which involved M’l Macmillan’s Con¬ 
servative Cabinet Alter survnving thi' no 
conlidcmce motion, Mi Macmillan has had 
to yield .to the pros.sure of public and party 
opinion and to announce on June 21 in the 
.Hou.se ol Commons that his Government was 
going to ap})oint a [uominent judge. Lord 
Denning, to make further enquiiK's into the 
.seeuiity iis|)cct of the Piolumo allair. Thi 
judge' i;> to decide toi himsell how to conduct 
the enquire, though it was made' clear that 
he would not be einpowcred to call witnesse., 
although such poweis may be gianttci to him 
by PaiJinment at a later stage. 

Mr Haiold Wilsem, tlu' leader ol the 
Labour P.u ly', which is ihe major pai ty in 
opposition, had at once protested that an 
inqiiiry by a single judge with narrow pow¬ 
ers was “totally inadequate to allay public 
anxiety." And that the impression would 
persist in the country that the Goxernment 
was engaged in “a bigger and vaster cover- 
up" than before. 

This unsavouiy aftair came to light 
during the trial of a West Indian singer 
from Jamaica, named Johnni^Edgecombe, 
who was one of a woman of 

easy vii<i^wii<ined ChrY.tj»’^'iieeler and out 
of jealousy had assaulted her and had fired 
several shots from a s'' olver into her door 
which was shut on his f^e. ^ie was arrested 
by the police and was seny, up for trial. 

In March last the prime characters in¬ 


volved in the scandal were identified as 
Christine Keeler, a 21-year-old private 
strumpet, John Profumo, the War Minister, 
in Mr. Macmillan’s Cabinet and Dr. Stephen < 
Ward, society osteopath, painter and dealer 
in “call-girls." What was presumably un¬ 
known to the War Minister was that Chris¬ 
tine Keeler had another regular visitor. 
Evgeny Ivanov by name, who was a naval 
a tachc at the Soviet Embassy in London. ' 
Later on it was said that Ivanov tried to 
obtain news about the despatch of nucleur 
wai-heads to West Germany from Britain by 
employing Keeler to pry the secrets out of 
Prolumo. This put the fat into the fire, for 
Profumo undoubtedly had the secrets that 
Ivanov desired—and more—and a man who^ 
hatl lost his senses to the extent of indulging 
in .Midi lewd sports in that indi.screet 
fashion might have leaked out the secrets 
whi'ii he was not in eomjilctr control of his 
lacuHies 

The iiiatter came to a head when a 
1 aliour M.P. eholh'nged the Government to 
deny the rumours that were Hying about a 
minister's indiscretions with Christine. The 
cliallenge was met hv the seemingly firm 
denial tiv Proiunio, m open Paihamenl, of 
an^ mdiseielion and the .scandal might have 
blown away had not Stephen Ward told the 
r>nti.->h Prime Minister’s private secretary^ 
that the War Minister had lied in Parlia- 
mi'iit. Seven weeks after Profumo’s denial 
tieloic the Coiiimon.s. Waid pt'rsislently' re- 
jicaled his charges before the Home Secre¬ 
tary, Henry Brooke, and the Labour Party 
leader, Harold Wilson. Profumo was con- 
fioiited with Ward’s accusation and at last 
he blurted out the truth and sent in his resig¬ 
nation, vaccating his post as War Minister 
and also his seat in Parliament. 

The charge against Profumo is not so 
much about his moral turpitude as about his 
having lied so brazenly in Parliament and 
of his having laid himself open to security 
lapses by his sharing a loose woman with a 
Soviet naval attache. Mr. Macmillan is 
accused of being acquainted with this scan¬ 
dalous affair through the agency of the 
British security officials and yet not taking 
steps in time to cut short this likely channel 
for leakages. The affair has been given pro-" 
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fuse publicity on both sides of the Atlantic, 
with full salacious details, by the sensation- 
hungry popular press and as a result it has 
assumed a prominence out of all proportion 
to its real import and implications. 

It might be noted in passing that though 
Prolumo has ruined his own career and 
reputation and has brought* on disgrace to 
In.s family and on the Cabinet to which he 
belonged, it is yet to be proved that he has in 
any way damaged or jeopardized national 
security or finance. And yet there is such 
a I'ui’ore in the press and in public —which 
ha. taken the shape of moral indignation. 
‘Oiangely and ludicrously for Britain—and 
so much insistence by the Opposition against 
. 'Y possible move by the Government +ha1 
bears any semblance to “White-washing.” 
Viid here at home, in India, we have 
a major scandal in another shape, in 
the Serajuddin aflair, in which |lhere 
aie persistent rumours against the in- 
legrny of a Minister—who has since 
M'signod—and some others, who are said to 
liave not only con.spircd to cheat the national 
t'M'hequer out of its dues for their private 
gam, but have also let loose corruption on 
the entire administration by their actions. 
And yet is there any paper here that has 
said “What The Hell Is Going On In This 
Country” like the Daily Mirror ot London ? 

In the United States ot America, tlie 
laeial problem in the ‘South’ has come to 
the show-down -stage. In all fairness, it 
must he noted at the beginning of these coni- 
ment.s, that the vast majority of the Anieri- 
v-ans view with dismay and disgust the rabid 
anil-negro altitude and the brutal actions 
of the segregationist groups in he Southern 
S ates of the U.S.A. The U.S. press has, 
by and large, expressed its disapprobation in 
fairly clear terms, and the highest strata of 
the judiciary has upheld the rights of the 
American Negro in clear terms, free from 
ambiguity of any legalistic nature. 

But racial prejudice, particularly when 
it is based on old traditions regarding colour, 
caste or on the cleavage between the Master 
land the Helot, die hard and possibly that is 
^why the lawgivers and the highest Execu- 
,tiye of the U.S. upto President Kennedy 
himself, feel that they are treading on 


treacherous soil when they excercise their 
authority, which is the Federal authority of 
the U.S.. in curbing the demented mobs 
that are reacting against the Negro’s claim 
for his rights The elections are not very 
far off, and any -strong positive action by the 
Federal authorities might react subtley in 
the matter of voic.s. 

The Ametican Negro, whose forbears 
were brought to the United States by slave- 
tiadeis alter they had been lorn away from 
their homes by violence, traud <md deceit, 
have lived in simulated freedoni for exactly 
a century now since Abraham Lincoln’s 
Emancijiation Proclamation of ISGti by which 
he said, “1 do order and declare that all 
pel .sons held as slaves within said designat¬ 
ed States and parts ol States are, and hence¬ 
forward shall bt', free.” His march towards the 
full attainment of his rights as a citizen of the 
United Stales has been slow, painful and 
lieset with humiliation at every step. It is 
oul_\ altei World War II that the American 
in general has realized that he is handing 
out a scurv.v deal to his fellow citizen the 
American Negro. The Supreme Court’s 
Desegregation Decisions of 1954-55 regard¬ 
ing the admission of the Negro student to 
jiublic educational institutions was an indi- 
i-alor of this awareiicvss But even so the 
way was long and the path was thorny and 
beset with danger ot organized violence— 
sometimes in the garb of law—emanating out 
of the frenzy of the brute passions of sub¬ 
human mobs. 

The Negro population lorms about 10' v 
of the total population of the U.S., and it is 
now becoming aware that it must unite in 
its demands for equality and justice. At the 
time of writing these the situation in the 
south is fairly under control but the atmos¬ 
phere is still tense. 

In Africa, Jomo Kenyatta, the newly 
elected Premier of Kenya, formulated a 
serious. sensijjle^..^hu. yvelj-^considered plan 
for the formal •*?. of, an j^st AHrr-.n Fede- 
ration, at a conlerei^ce which look p^ace at 
Nairobi on or about middle of June. With 
him sat Ugandan’s .^Frime Minister. Mil.on 
Apollo Obote an.^ President Julius Nyerene 
of Tanganyika. Kenya is due to attain full 
independence later this year and possibly 
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wirald merge in a Federation with 25 million 
peoples fdrming the third largest nation in 
Africa. There are many difficulties yet in 
the way but Kenyatta’s approach was on a 
sound and hbdral basis. He declared that 
“We have a common history, culture and 
customs, which make our unity both logical 
and natural” and roundly denounced tribal¬ 
ism, racialism or inward-looking policies, 
thereby setting at rest speculations about 
his own tribal and racial outlook. 

The Security Council of the U.N. 
approved Secretary General U Thant’s plan 
to send a U.N. truce team to Yemen, by a 10-0 
vote with the Sioviets abstaining, about the 
middle of last month. The truce team, led 
by Sweden’s Major General Carl von Horn 
has gone to San’a the Capital of Yemen to 
start the peace programme with the creation 
of a 25 mile demilitarized strip along the 
border of Yemen with Saudi Arabia 
Pourparlers are being set on loot to slop 
Saudi Aralna’s aid to the royalist rebels and 
to supervise the phased withdrawal of the 
28000 Egyption troops that arc supporting 
President Abdullali Sallal of Yemen. Von 
Horn ha.s long expenenee gathered in years 
spent on the Gaza strip between Israel and 
the U.A.R. and in the Congo. But the 
Yemen presents difficulties of a different 
typo because of the fanatic war-like tribals 
that are supporting the deposed Imam 
Mohamed el Badr. 

Iran was troubled during the last 
month, with explosions of mob violence 
which broke out in Teheran. The trouble- 
started with the reaction of fanatic moslem 
crowds which had been incited by Moslem 
Mullahs led by Ayatullah Rouhollah 
Khomaini of the holy city of Qum. with the 
cry of ‘‘protect your religion.” In denounc¬ 
ing as heretical the reforms of Shah Moham¬ 
med Reza Pahlevi which would emancipate 
the women of Iran by givin^-'them votes 
and would redi stribut e,.* i^’Qd jamongst the 
real till<^;s i)/,iuie so”), (‘he-'^ty.'fere in reality 
trying to protect their* vast religious fiefs, 
and their absolute holdjover a female popu¬ 
lation steeped in ignorance and shut up be¬ 
hind veils. Behind the ■^^^^llahs were the 
big landlords and the corrupt bureaucrats 
of Iran. The Shah has further stated that 


money and arms have been supplied to the 
trouble-makers by some foreign powers but 
he has not revealed their identity as yet. The 
riots spreads from Qum to Teheran where 
troops had to quell violent mobs. This 
rebellion against progress has now been 
brought under control. 

The position in Laos does not seem to 
improve; the same tense critical state pre¬ 
vails there. 

In South Viet-Nam. where the Buddhists 
who form 80G of the 15 million people, feel 
that they are being given a most unfair 
treatment by the autocratic President Ngo 
Dinh Diem and his Roman Catholic regime. 
There have been demonstrations climaxed 
by the self-immolation, in open day light a^.u ' 
on a main road-crossing, by fire of a 75-year 
old Buddhist monk named Thich Quang Due. 
Ho sat crossed-legged in a pose of meditation 
while gallons of petrol were poured over 
him which he himself sot alight by striking 
a match His serene pose lasted unto 
dca,h. Ho had loft a will asking President 
Dioin to be kind and tolerant towards his 
people and to enforce a policy of religious 
equality President Diem whoso regime is 
bolstered up by U.S. money arms and fight¬ 
ing “technicians” etc., has been placed in a 
rjuandary as this ac' ha.s brought to U.S. 
notice his intransigence in dealing with the 
Buddhists. 

On the Himalayan frontiers of India. 
Red China has again started aggressive 
moves in Ladakh. Thei-e has been, of course, 
an endless flow of mendacious statements in 
Peking’s press and on radio and together 
with that the series of false accusations re¬ 
garding violation of Chinese territory 
etcetera have continued. 

Pakistan now is copying Red China in 
the nature and substance of the lying propa¬ 
ganda against India that has lately emanat¬ 
ed from Karachi and Rawalpindi. Typical 
of such propaganda was the statement made 
by Z. A. Bhutto, Pakistan’s Minister for 
External Affairs, on June 12 in the Pakistan 
National Assembly. In that he had said that 
he had suggested during the bilateral talks 
on Kashmir and other related affairs that a 
joint Indo-Pakistan Commission should Jy', 
established to determine the nationality of 
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illegal immigrants from Pakistan, but 
no response came from the Indian side 
. The brazen nature of this mendacious 
statement made by a Cabinet Mmistei of 
Pakistan during an open session of Pakistan s 
National Assembly was exposed b^ our 
External Affairs Ministry 

The fact was, Mr Bhutto made no such 
pioposal nor had he ever suggested otticial 
lc\el talks which he claimed in his state¬ 
ment Further, although the Indian dtlega- 
lon to these talks had ‘time and again tiicd 
to have the matter discussed at the confci- 
tnee they met with a blunt opposition fiom 
the self-same Mr Bhutto and his colleaguts 
u ho insisted that “nothing but Kashmir 
’lould be discussed at those talks 

Our President’s Tour 

The President Di Saivapalli Padha- 
Krishnan has come back to New Delhi on 
lune 24 alici his 22 da\ goodwill toui of the 
United States and Britain He liad hit loi 
llicsc humal Stale \isit at ih( Ik ginnin,. 
ol June 

On aiiival at the Palam air poll he gut 
the assembled reportcis a huid and c<inci c 
icc( unt ot the purpose and results ot this 
toui in his own inimitable tashion The 
Statesman gdvc the tollowing summat\ — 

In spite of domestic iioublcs in Amciiea 
uid Biitain his piogramme was caiiiea out 
and not modified, the Piesidcnt said 

He and members of his paity explained 
to the two countiies India s geneial policies 
On the international situation he told them 
thai India s policy was to work for peace 
hung about a ban on nuclear tests and woik 
tor ciisaimament “without losing patience 
<ii hope ” 

The essential conditions ot peace wc i e 
that v,olonialism must be ended as seion as 
possible, racial discrimination stopped md 
emerging nations, which were ‘ sunk in 
economic misery” should be assisted to be¬ 
come self-sufficient 

Economic and military aid, with which 
other people dealt, were not his concern 
during the trip. Dr Radhakrishnan observed 
His object was to “create a climate of good¬ 
will and friendliness” and he tried to do 
what he could in thai, direction, he added ” 


In the U.S his visit has done much to 
clcar-up a hazy and muddled ic^a about 
India and the Indians, which has helped 
enemies ot oui country and cause on work 
in that country, that has prevailed in the 
minds of the Americans thanks to the ex¬ 
tremely inept and inelficient publicity 
arrangements made there by our wonderful 
External All airs department His simple and 
clear statements trie from an\ esoteric con¬ 
catenation ot abstruse cause > resulting from 
thoughts on concrete subjects, has possibly 
made those U S citi/ens who spate any lime 
or thought loi us a ware that the real India 
is something quite different from the pic¬ 
ture picsented eithei by oui enemies in the 
NATO and CENTO groups or bv the grossly 
maladioi, rc^puscntativcs and delegations, 
that hive been posted oi deputed to the 
U S b\ ihe powers that be at New Delhi 

The following short e'ditonal from The 
New York Times international edition dated 
Jum ') gi es a laii idea oi ihr US.ieaction 
to ihi, MSI at 1( ist amongst the 
intellectuals — 

ihc Msit li 1h( United Stales ol India’s 
new Picsidcnt Saivapalli Radhaknshnan, 
c(nus oppoituncly at a time of girally iri- 
cieased piooccnpation in this countiy with 
India destiny 

Laigclv iLspoiioibk ioi this is the 
CluiK''e Communist attack on India s Ilimo- 
lavan fiontiei The assault swept away 
Indian illusions iboul pt icclul coexistence 
with Coniniunisi China md thus made pos¬ 
sible a coinmor attitude in India and the 
United States tow'aid a nation that now 
proeliims itself the ememy of both countries 
The at ack has also caused India to turn to 
the United State-, foi militaiy aid, thereby 
creating a new American concern with 
Indian dolonse Prime' Minister Nehru 
declaies India is sail non-aligned but if 
such IS the cast it is a nonalignment much 
molt heavi > weightt'd than before toward 
closer ties aid lappr"^ wnth the West 

As a ienov*ned jihilosophex '^ucator and 
diplomat. Dr Radhaknshnan is a visitor of 
high individual prrj tigo irrespective of.the 
new impoi tance e his country in American 
eyes In recsen^ months, moreover, he has 
begun to emerge as a key personality on the 
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Indian political scene The Chinese attack, 
with its chattel mg of Mx Nehru’s policy of 
friendship with Communist China, has palp¬ 
ably damaged the Prime Minister’s political 
stature in India Candidates he backed in 
three ricent by-elections have lost 

Formerly he exercised an almost un¬ 
limited authority in the Indian Government, 
the Congiiss party and in particular, in re¬ 
lation 10 the lormei President, Rajtndra 
Prasad Now a‘ his leadership of the Con¬ 
gress party and the Goveinmcnt declines 
the center \)f gravitv has begun to shift ui 
the Pcsident with his residual contiol in 
time ot emergency over the military and the 
buieauciacv Incieasingly, Indian leadens 
are consulting the Piesident and Dt Radha- 
knshnan is ter ling his way toward a more 
significant role for himselt as well as his 
office 

New York will wtlcome btiiie host this 
wetk to a man of his tmincnct ’ 

Of Lourst tht I’oodwiU lour has not 
compleftly clcutd tht atmosphtre m Iht 
States vhtit India is conceined and brought 
the peoplt s of the two great nations percep¬ 
tibly neani But it has undoubtedly help¬ 
ed in ckaiing tht wav to mutual uiidtr- 
standing The nst can only be athitced by 
a prolonged and skilful handling of all the 
problems through i convincing presentation 
of facts and a lucid exposition the it of 

Thcie wt u instances of such jiiesenta- 
tion and exposition in the answers given by 
the Piesident to the qutsCions put to him 
during the ladio and television inteiview 
arranged by the Ameiican Broadcasting 
Corporation at Washington on June 9 The 
full text of that interview is worthy of 
perusal as an example of clarity m thought 
and in expression But the text of that half- 
hour long interview is too long to be pre¬ 
sented in these columns The following 
excerpt may however, help to illustrate the 
quality and tenoi of the qubstions and 
answers The questioner was ABC’s diplo¬ 
matic coriespondent Mi John Scab — 

Mr. Scali: President Radhakiishnan one 
of the more memorable' contributions of 
India’s struggle lor independence is the 
memory of how passive resistence succeeded 


m winning freedom for India when violence 
did not work 

Could you tell us, sir, where and how^ 
passive lesistence succeeded m India and 
whether this principle can be adopted m 
other lands, say in the United States, to 
tnlorce the drive for civil rights'^ 

President: It is happening m some ways, 
even in the United States for the enfoice¬ 
ment ol civil lights But it IS not lor me 
to gne any opinion no that question So 
Idi as wc are concerned, we wcie able to 
win oui freedom without the employment of 
political deceii, cunning oi violence, and 
ciicumstances in Ihe woild also collaborated 
towaid the lealization of that ideal and the 
(x.imjilc ol India has been one oi the great 
le ssem-- for humanity I can’t say whethei 
it eoulei be adopted in other countiies undei 
olh( I conditions and ciicumstances It all 
depemds 

Mr Si ah Would /ou say passive 
1 C 1 fence is one ol the tiufy gicaf ioices in 
fhe world todav ’ 

President • 1 can t say it is one ol the 

if ) fences in the woilci today I think 
hcic and Iheic i few people ait piaetismg 
it but we cant say moie 

Mr Scab Mi Piesident, Secretary 
Rusk pointed out letently that because the 
Unite cl States is the Itadei so-called, ol the 
free world that many countries expect the 
maximum from us in the way ot civil lights 
and progress toward equality and that this 
sometimes ercate^s an unlau impression 
ibioad when there aie laee disturbances in 
tlie United States 

Could you say, as an observer whether 
progress that has been made m the civil 
lights field is understood abioad or whether 
the image ol America now as a result ol 
tlie happenings oi the past iew weeks is one 
of violence and police clubbing people 

President; Sir, we know our difficulties 
We know the way in which we are trying 
to abolish taste untouchabihty, et cetera 
We have introduced them into our constitu¬ 
tion But implementing them takes a long 
way 1 think the conscience of America 
IS clear that desegregafion of Negro 
people and the accession of civil rights must 
be established and therefore, I believe 
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that you are going in the right way and that 
things are moving in the right direction 

The reception given to oui President 
was warmer and more tnendly in Britain 
tor obvious reasons We do not mean that 
the Piesident met with an^ cold oi un- 
Jiiendly reception anywhere in the USA 
But (he contacts between India and Biitain 
have been piolonged over three centuries 
’and mutual understanding has already 
It ached fai- gi eater depths The Transfei 
of Power in India, which the Piesident 
iit,hth termed the greatest act of leconci- 
li (turn in history, has indeed gone a lone 
wa\ towards clearing up old it.,entments 
Old misundeistandings 

The leaction in the British puss has 
been good as the press comments mduutc 
Old the' public leception to the Piesident 
was on an intimate looting 

It may be said m conclusion that out 
Piesident has had a tail amount ot achit\f- 
iient in his toui toi cstabh-.lunf goociv dl 
ibioad foi Us 

Viemoiials to Brahmanaiula Keshub Chunder 

Wt k un tliKiudi iht columns ot a 
Bengali dailv The Basiunati datt^^ June 
that the Lducaln 11 htimstis ot tin Wts 
Btngal Cio\citnen1 has decided to acoiuu 
the piemises at 122 A ^ B ^ C Cbittaiar) im 
^\ enue and 14 Kainkanial Sin Lane wniih 
wao the bnth place ol Biahmananda K shuh 
f hundei Sen We do hojie th it this d( cisioa 
is final and that the Goveinmcnl will take 
' ailj steps to acquire and pieserve as much 
IS be possible of this old and worn stiuctuu 
P IS stated that a memorial building is to 
bo constructed on the site and that ii would 
be utilized foi the spread ol education This 
decision is alread-v late as it is and an\ 
lurther hesitation may result in the tenal 
obliteration of this historic building as has 
happened to the ancestral home of Keshub 


Chundor’s forbears at Gorila m 24 Parganas 

We m Bengal have been exceedingly 
loigetlul about the debt of gratitude ihat 
has beem laid on us by those grants of the 
early, mid and late nineteenth century 
Bengal but for whose' stionuous endeavours 
against dcspeiate odds in the fields of 
social educational and political reform and 
piogiess Bengal—and India—would have 
itmamcd as backward as some of the 
daikc'st paits oi continental Asia that have 
been less loituiiate in the matter, oi laising 
illustrious sun Tlu' Congic'ss m and 
outride West Bengal has betm accused—with 
eonsideiahle )Ustitie ition be it said—of 
deliberateh enginciiing the passage into 
obhvion ol the nanio' and fame ol these 
tic'at pcisonahties 

The Bengali who ha^ shoiii hiniselt of 
Ills hciitage of national gloiv bv this pro- 
eicssne immola ion of the gieat names, is 
undetfomg an eclipse as an iiie'v italde con- 
''C(|iuiKt ioi loin apait iiom his aheestral 
heiitagi ol tame and do \ his is bui the 
late oi i luollcss llotsam It is aiiou' time 
iheielou that we lemombei out debts and 
pa^ homage to the nicmoi \ ol the great 
j ilh findtis and nation-builde i'^ oi the da'vs 
of nituuial reih/ition i eiiais'-anci and 
1 e sui Of n(.( 

Keshub Chaundei Sen was one oi the 
i( lie si l]{.uies c»i the Renaissance Move- 
nient duiing the Ihiiii quaiter ol the* last 
eentiiiy lie has leil indelible maiks in the 
innals oi social litoiaiy and political upliit 
meninients in Bengal and India It should 
bo insisted upon b\ all tight thinking peoples 
ih.it his memeny be ehciishtd m piopc*i 
Idshioi Wt hc'aitil-v t'ndotse the pioposals 
for lenanimg the “Jubilee Bridge’ at Naihati 
as Brahmaiianda Bridge and the erection of 
a memorial at Gorila as suggested in a letter 
liy Sii Monomt Sen to the Hindusthan 
Standard ol April 29 

The Editor 
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Corruption In Government 

With the formal acceptance of the resignation of 
the Union Minister of Oil and f'ucl, Shri K. D. 
Malaviya, form the Central Cahinet, announced 
last week hy the President’s Secretariat, the curtain 
would seeni to have hcen rung down on a very 
murky and a wholly deplorable business. The 
question, however, would seem to have still been 
left unresolved if whether this rcallv indicated the 
final end of a sorry business in m Inch authority 
as a whole, the Piinie Minister of India included, 
has been shewn up in a most luridly ugly light ? 
If that were so. the further question that would 
be bound to stem from the foimcr. and one which 
every right-thinking and considcntious jrerson 
would be bound to ask himself, is what salutory 
purpose; if any at all, can he claimed to have 
been scrAcd by this single saciifiic to an evil 
which, it would be the height of hypocrisy on 
anybody’s }iait to ileny, is lar loo widespicad 
and much too deeply intrenched in the (iovein- 
inent and the administration to be jiropiliated by 
this lone victim ? 

The (piestion involves such basic ronsidcr- 
ations of morality and propriety in the country’s 
public liie. its (Jovermnent and their adminis¬ 
tration. to he as lightly dismissed with a .single 
sacrifice to their demand as would seem to be 
the intention of Shri .fawaharlal INehru and his 
Government. What would seem to be carrying 
even more far-reaching implications in this sad 
and murky aflair. is that the Congiess party as a 
whole and. perhaps, even the country at large, 
would seem to be acquiescing in. if not quite 
actively endorsing this rather cavalier manner 
of glossing over a matter which cannot and must 
not be glossed over, if institutional democracy 
has to survive the onslaughts of large-scale 
corruption and nepotism in this country. 

The Prime Minister’s tolerance for, even 
tacit acceplaitce of gross imj orprieties hy his 
Cabinet colleagues and members of his adminis¬ 
tration, oven in the highest echelons of the 
country's public services, have been already too 
notorious to need any recapitulation here. His 
resistance to and impatience of public probes 


into instances of impropriety by his Govern¬ 
ment (as a whole), his colleagues and his officers, 
and his all loo ready proneness to abuse the 
press when, inspite of all his most strenuous 
endeavours to the contrary, occasional instances 
of such improprieties break out into the columns 
of the public press, has also been equally noto¬ 
rious. If w’as eliaracleiislic of his usual stance 
that when asked hy a correspondent during his 
recent pres.s conlerenee in New' Delhi on the eve 
of his departure Irom the Capital on a Kashmir 
holiday, as to how he proposed to deal with the 
relations belweeri eorruiil liusiness men and 
eoiTupl politicians and sol uji standards of public 
adininistralion. the Piime Minister was reported 
to iiave lelutiied the amazing answer that “the 
best answer (he '-upposed I will be non-eorru|it 
pres^ people to deal with them.” That the Prime 
Ministei (ould find it within himself to he as 
fiixolous as to have returned such a sarcastic 
answei |o a serious question ol the most far- 
reaelimg puhlie imporlanee seriously ]K)Sed to 
him. ami especially so in the lace of his Govern¬ 
ment’s pres«>nl einbarrassments is, ]»eihaps, a 
measure ol his in.sensibilily to the responsihililies 
o| the high ofljct' which he has lieen called upon 
to fill, and which he must he condemned to 
have been adorning with ine.xeuseable and un¬ 
relieved inconi|)(*ten('e for over the last fifteen 
years. I’he sorriest part of the whole story would 
seem to he that the press in India, hy and large, 
would apjiear to have been proving itself to be far 
loo weak and. perhaps, also far loo prone to regi¬ 
mentation to he a really effective instrument of 
puhlie education and ojiinion. Perha])s this ex¬ 
plains. in part, the facility with which Govern¬ 
ment and the puHic administration would 
appear to have been getting away with too many 
.serious derelictions of propriety without being 
touched in any part of their vital public being. 
With a national press alert and alive to its res- 
]>onsibilities. it could not have been possile for 
either Mr. Nehru, his Union Government, or 
even the Parly which he claims to lead, to have 
misruled the country and direct the nation’s 
destiny towards deeper and deeper frustrations 
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and futilities as they, demonstrably, have been 
doing for so long. It is, no doubt tragic, but it 
V, unquestionably true that the country lacks, 
and has always done so evei since Independence, 
the tw'o vital instruments of ordered democratic 
development, an alert and an indcpendcrJ press 
and an effective and responsible Opposition. 

.Comparisons have been tradilrondlly held 
■to be odrous in most thrngs in life, but the con¬ 
trast between the public behaviour of a Prime 
Minister Nehru in a nascent Indian Parlia¬ 
mentary Democracy and that of a Piitish Prime 
Ministei, Mcmillidii (a country from which 
India dc-rives most of her democratic inspira¬ 
tions and institutions) is far too stiikin*' to be 
clisregaided m this context The British press 
has peihaps been the most peisistentl) cmtjai- 
ra^'MUg factor in the ucent public disromfituie 
of Ptime Ministc'r, Me millian in respect of the 
uii'-acccurj Piofumo affair And, yet. Mi Me 
millian i!,ericiousl> and jiulilnlv acknowledged 
the fact that in i>illoi>ing him and his Govcin- 
ment, tin l>iill'll! pi(s>- has onU hicn demons- 
tialiii" its ha-'K sense of national lesponsdnlitv 
and cxjiHssed the ho]»e that llnte mi^ht ! c largei 
measuits of understanding and coopeialiuii bc'- 
tuifii the })iess and the coiinlic s (io\ernment 
in the futuK Ihc Opposition whieb demons- 
tiatecl a most welconu < m umspection and a 
^ense of piopoition by ii fusine to concern iNcIf 
witli the pinalc inoials of a Miii'^itei of Goiern- 
ment and m iupniousl) confined itself, in its 
scalhina attacks on Mi Mcmillian’s Go\crnnunt. 
to issues of national sc i untv onl\. coimnanded a 
xoluine cd res])e( t fioin the Ihime Minisln and 
the press alike which might sc*cm most exlia- 
oidinaij to niosi people in this country, who 
have been used, duiing the last fifteen wars of 
a so called pailiamcmtar) system of demoeiatic 
go\eminent, to seeing the Opposition, eithei in 
the Cc'iitral Parliamint or in the ^tate Ass<-m 
lilies, to being gcncially ignored or tiealed 
with scant respect, m fact with the utmost 
contc>mpt. In a measuie this must be accounted 
foi by the fact that we do not seem, so far, to 
have been able to organise any effctivc Parlia¬ 
mentary opposition at all, eithei at the Centre or 
in the States, and which, perhaps, accounts for 
in turn, the fact that institutional demjciacy in 
this country, of only nascent giowth as it is, has 
already been spending itself out into the arid 
wastes of increasing totalitarianism. 


What would, however, seem to be of far 
greater and more far-reaching impacA on the 
public ilfe of the country, even more than the 
needs of correct democratic development, is the 
dangrously increasing trends of pflblic toleration, 
even positive endorsement of corruption, nepo¬ 
tism and nc cessarily consequential incompetence in 
Government and the administration alike, for 
which hhri Nehru and certain sections of the 
national press must shaic the majoi i esponsibility. 
Goriuptioii of sorts, especially nepotism of more 
or loss degree had, perhaps, always infested Ine 
piocc'ss of governance in a minor measure 
thioughout the couise of modem history. But 
never befoic lias the coiiupl aad the evil-doer 
been known to have a< quirc'd tliat status of res¬ 
pectability and acceptance in the society of ordi¬ 
narily decent men and women, as they seem to 
possess to-day. lo-day poisons who have* alieady 
acquiicd a measuie of notiiely in this legard seem 
abo to have easy access to the innermost sanc¬ 
tums oj the powers that be eithei in f' ‘ .central 
piesidiuiu of goveiiimeiit or in the btale aclminis- 
tialions. And since such rights of ctiliv into the 
higliei echelons of police makeis and the adminis- 
tialion iiuiitably incests such pcisons with all 
am a of power and rcs>>< lability m popular esli- 
matioii tile wulespiead liicakclown of character 
that s( ('Ills to suirouncl us on all sides to clay, has 
liKon.e an incMtable coiullaiy ol cuiient public 
ami pm ate life 

It IS, peihaps. on tin a> count that we see a 
canaid being raised ancnl the Malari>a affair by 
a certain section of the pi ess tbit the Oil & Fuel 
Minister has been sacrificed as a Mitim to the in¬ 
ti igues and iruinouvers of the so-i ailed light-wing 
in the Union ( abinet, and not really so much for 
the supposed wrongdoing and impiopiiety for 
which be is being held resjionsible. It is not, 
indeed, denied lliat he may liave, as accused, 
acceplid gratification while serving as a Minister 
of (jovtrnmenl, but the implications of this is 
sought to be attenuated. e\en shiucged away 
as being baldly of any serious consequence 
since according to an eminent front-line financial 
weeklv of Bombay, “it would be the worst kind 
of hypocrisy to claim that other Uongress leaders. 
Cabinet Ministers included, have not collected 
funds from business companies... .in amounts 
twenty, or fifty o^ even one huncred times larger 
than for what Malaviya is being pilloried.” 

While there can be no reason to condofid 
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corruption or improprieties in others and pubtic of the privileges of the House is only incidental 


opinion sliould by all means organize itself to 
IB^ht out this widespread evil, the fact that such 
evils prevail among others can hardly, we feel, be 
offered as an extenuation for condoning what 
Malaviya is alleged to have been guilty of. This 
appears to us to be a symptom, and we consider 
this a most dangerous symptom, of the state of 
the obviously widespread and increasing prone- 
ness to compromise with evil even among ordi¬ 
narily decent, law-abiding and normally ethical 
people. , 

The Prime Minister’s own part in dealing 
the Malaviya affair from the beginning to end, 
has been of an order which, we fe"l, is itself of 
seriously questionable propriety. The facts are too 
Well known to need any detailed recapitulation 
here. In course of certain investigations carried 
out into the business dealings of a firm in Cal¬ 
cutta, certain evidences were alleged to liave been 
discovered implicating Malaviya in transactions 
of a questionable tbaracler. In fact, according 
to the information that were later given out to 
Parliament, entries relating to a payment of a 
sum of Rs 10.000 to Malaviya were found in the 
books of this firm. It has been alleged that ibis 
wae not the only questionable entry found in 
these books, nor Malaviya the only Minister of 
Government who was thus implicated and that 
there were several others imluding a Chief and 
other Ministeis of a blale who were implicated ; 
this latter allegation, it is significant, has so 
far been neither confirmed nor repudiated by 
authoritative Government sourres. The matter was 
ventilated in Parliament and Malaviya, at that 
stage, instead of explaining his position to Parlia¬ 
ment, as he should have done, made a statement to 
the Congress Parliamentary Party executive, ex¬ 
plaining how and for what reason he had received 
this money which, according to him, was for sub- 
venting the election expenses of a Congress 
candidate for the State Assembly from his own 
constituency. In course of this explanation he 
also vehement!) defended himself against the yet 
not clearly formulated charge that he had re¬ 
ceived this amount in consideration of services 
rendered to the firm concerned in his capacity 
B» a Minister of Government then, or to be 
rendered thereafter in the future. As to whether 
Malaviya, by offering his explanation to his 
Party executive instead of to Parliament where 
the question was first raised, committed a breach 


to the event although it might appear that this 
was also a very important question of propriety 
that should have been thorough!) sifted on the 
occasion. Anyway, his statement to his party 
executive and his later answers to inteipellations 
in Parliament seemed to have left the House un¬ 
convinced and in the face of insistent demands 
the Prime Minister had to concede, with 
obvious reluctance, that he would, iii accoi- 
Jance with the advice of the Attorney-Gene¬ 
ral, request a Judge of the Supreme Couit to in¬ 
vestigate the matter and let him have a report; and 
he aso made it clear to the House on the 
occasion that the report would be a confidential 
one as the Judge had lelused to larry out the 
inquiiy if his report were to be made public The 
Judge reported m due course and even before it 
reached the Piimc Minister’s hands the Minister 
resigned in a hurry which, in new of the findings 
of the Judge, the latiei agreed to eeoinmend to 
the Piesideiit for accc'planfo. It may he recalled 
that during the eailier event the Ministei con¬ 
cerned had offered to resign wlmh, then, the 
Piime Minister advised him to hold m abeyance. 
When the Piime Ministei was asked whv he did 
not olfei to accept the resignation on the eailiti 
occasion, he gave the hardly jilausihle reply that 
on that occasion theie was a mere offc i of resigna 
tion while, on the present occasion, the Minister 
had actually resigned. 

Questions of propric't) of the dc*epest signi¬ 
ficance would seem to claim consideration in 
this coiitcvt In the first instance it may asked 
why the Prime Ministei insisted that the Judge’s 
inquiry he, under compulsion fioni Pailiament, 
ultiinalely conceded, would be only a confiden¬ 
tial personal report to himself foi his own guid¬ 
ance and would not be disclosed to Parliament ? 
His explanation that no Supremo Court Judge 
was prepared to undertake the responsibility if 
his repoit were expected to be made the subject 
of a public discussion, is too thin to find cred¬ 
ence anywhere. It is also a moot question if Iqr 
making such a stipulation he also was not infring¬ 
ing a fundamental privilege of the House. It was 
not absolutely necessary that the inquiry should 
have been carried out by a Judge still on the 
bench; the purpose might as well have been 
served by an ex-Judge or a high-ranking jurist of 
experience. Secondly, since the Judge’s confiden¬ 
tial report appears to have led to a hurried resign- 
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ation by the Minister concerned and its all too 
ready recommendation for acceptance by the 
Prime Minister himself, the popular impression 
would b^ inescapable that the findings which have 
led to these results must have included acts of 
gross impropriety by the Minister concerned. 
The nagging suspicion would be bound to 
persist in the circumstances that the nature 
o! the improprieties might even be such as 
would be cognizable under the ordinary laws 
of the rounlry. The comments of an eminent 
financial weekly of moie than half-a-cenlury's 
standing in this connection, would seem to be 
very peiilnent : “It is a great pity” says this 
journal, “that on a mallei of great public im- 
poitance involving questions of rectitude in 
pul)lic life, the Prime Minister had bound himself 
to seenny legarding the eonlents of the Judge’s 
report. Wbethoi he bad a right so to commit 
him‘'elf. oi the Judge to demand secrecy in a 
matter in w hi< b the public is expected to take 
the Government's version of the Judge’s lepoit 
as conclusive, will continue to be debated. And 
llieie will (ontiiiue to lx* cuiiosity regarding the 
others leported (o be mentioned in the firm’s 
liooks.” 

What would seem to be equally important 
in this connection and a maltii on which the 
(lublic w'ill have the fullest right to demand an 
imequivmal reply fiom the Piiine Minister is as to 
whether this whole unsavoury mattci would be 
allowed to lest while it stands. We would again 
quote : 

“Will there be a further inquiiy into these 
olhet aspects ? Since Parliament is not in 
session no effective demand can he made; the 
public has the right to know whethei oi not there 
aie seveial squalid tran.saclions for the benefit 
of the party oi individuals. If some officials are 
to be prosecuted, some facts may come to light 
later on hut that is no reason for their suppre¬ 
ssion now. Such embarrassing siituations -vere 
not unforeseen when Mr. IS’ehru announced his 
decision to keep the Judge’s findings confiden¬ 
tial. The question is whether he should at all 
have gone to a Judge in office for obtaining 
private opinion when he could as easily have 
secured an ex-Judge or a senior jurist for purely 
personal advice. Mr. Malaviya had often claimed 
before that except for the one case of money 
teceived for election assistance to a Congress 
candidate {which was not considered sufficient 


to justify resignation an earUer alo^e— 
emphasis ours) he has been blameless. Does not 
his resignation indicate there were 'more and 
hence a lack of candour 

While resigning his office is the leasat that 
Malaviya could be expected to do in these murky 
circumstances, we are far from convinced that 
the Prime Minister can be said to have fully 
discharged his obligations to Parliament and 
especially to the country at large, by merely 
signifying his acceptance of the resignation. We 
most emphatically do not endorse the question* 
able view that Malaviya has been ntfidc a scape* 
goat of powerful intrigues within the Union 
Cabinet. The fact of the existence of such a 
poweful conclave my be true; it may even be 
true that it may have vented its political anta* 
gonism to Malaviya by helping to force the issue 
leading to his resignation in this opportunity. 
But that docs not detract fiom the basic fact 
that he was supposed to have been guilty of 
gross impropiielies and deserved to be thrown 
out of the Government. The question would still, 
however, seem to persist if this single fact of ar 
resignation would be likely to solve the fundsM) 
mental problem of corruption and nepotism in 
the Government ? The root of the evil, it would 
seem, springs from moie det*p-laid sources. The 
Companies Art, for instance, has been sufficiently 
tinkered with to subsume the gross immorality 
of business subsidy to political parties. It is 
significant and symptomatic of the dangerous 
apatliy of our leaders to basic foundations of 
public morality that neither the ruling party nor 
those in the so-called opposition, especially the 
supposedly newly resurgent Swalantra Parly, 
seem to find any fault with the fact and would not 
even dream of altering the arrangement. Theappa* 
rent insensibility of all political parties,—although 
the Congress may he condemned to have been 
the prime mover in this direction—^to the un* 
wholesomeness of undertaking legislative pro¬ 
cessing for enabling business to subvent political 
parties, is one of the most dangerous facts in 
this whole shabby process. To any rigbt4hink* 
ing person anywhere in the world, this matter 
of making it legally permissihle for business 
houses in the private sector to openly subsidize 
the political parties ia power, would be boand 
to be regarded as subversive of the very basic 
ethics of parliamentary democracy. And, human 
nature being unfortunately what it has always 
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proved to be, from subsidizing a political party to 
subsidizing individuals in power is only a very 
short arfd almost unobtrusive step; and that is 
what, it would appear, has been happening all 
the time with apparently no remedy being 
available for ‘stemming the process or atleast 
materially arresting its spread. 

In fact there would seem to be hardly any 
genuine desire on the part of the leaders in 
power, and we refer especially to Mr. Nehru in 
this connection, to at all do something to apply 
effective correctives in the matter. When cir- 
cunislances* have made it absolutely compulsive, 
he has ended, on ocoasion.s, by sacrificing a 
Minister or two from his Government. But both 
the Prime Minister and his Parly colleagues 
would apptiar to have consistcly evaded the 
necessity of attacking the evil at its very roots. 
Indeed, it woud seem that deliberate measures 
have been taken to make it increasingly impos¬ 
sible for any major dischKsures to find their way 
out into the light of day. The so-called “Ginger 
Group”' in the Parly which were, in the past, 
responsible for a few major seandals in I’arlia- 
ment and the rolling of a Ministerial head or 
two on occasions, it is significant have, almost 
all of them, been denied nominations for seats in 
Parliament duriiig the last general elections hut for 
one or two notable exceptions who could not, 
by any manner of means, be kejU out. But of 
even those who were abb’ to force their way in 
in spite of the best efforts of the coterie consti¬ 
tuting the Parlaniicnlary Hoard, at least one has 
been wholly de|)o/eiitize<l by being elevated to a 
gubernatorial appointment. Tragically enough 
the most incorruptihle of I'..-, ‘(iron}).” the laic 
Feroze (iandhi. the Prime Ministr own son-in- 
law, who was the one man primarily lesponsiblc 
for forcing the Prime Minister's hands to dis¬ 
close to Parliament the shabby stale of our defences 
and the fact regarding Chinese incursions into 
our territory for tlie first lime, has passed away 
from the ken of human activities at a juncture 
when he Winild seem to have been needed the most 
direly. In the virtually wholesale absence of this 
group now from Parliament, the Prime Minister 
and his Government ai)parenth feel safe from pos¬ 
sible eml.'airassmenl's froiA his own Parly, and 
gross acts of impropriety,'even allegedly criminal 
offences, are understood to be glossed over or 
suppressed with the result that the hope of a 
rlean administration free from nepotism and 


corruption would appear to have been receding 
further and further away. It is only an accident 
of circumstances—and it is thus that murder is 
out—^that the Malaviya affair would appear to 
have come to light and hints of yet further 
graver scandals have been poisoning the air. 
The Prime Minister, instead of being grateful 
for a vigilant press lor having helped him to 
discover such festering sores in his adminis¬ 
tration was, amazingly enough, scathing, as he 
generally has been, in his condemnation of the 
I)ress on this account and. as earlier observed, 
has been shameless enough to wax sarcastic 
about what he caustically described as a “non¬ 
corrupt press.” One could wish that the press 
were really far more vigilant and, what is even 
more important, imlependenf and fearless, than 
it has so far really proved itself to be. It is only 
thus that adequate public awareness could he 
geneiated of the <langers of livin" under a 
corrupt administration and a criminally irres- 
j>oiisihlc Prime Minister (he would deserve to be 
also considered quite shameless if he were not 
regarded as somewhat helpless 1 who would 
deliberately and knowingly compound his 
Cabinets and his admiiiisl rat ion’s graft and 
nepotism if not also their dowrighl felonies ! 

An Economic Survey For 1IHJ2-63 

The recently released Report on Cur¬ 
rency and Finance by the Reser\'e Bank of 
India for the year 19f)2-63, .seeks to bring 
up-to-date the economic data for the year, 
a rather incomplete version of which was 
circulated earlier in tJovernmeni’s Econo¬ 
mic Survey along with the Budget papers 
at the end of February last. On a cursory 
perusal of the Report it might seem that it 
would appear to cover much the same 
ground as the Government’s Survey claims 
to do, but its principal virtue lies in the 
greater exhaustiveness of the information 
supplied by it in contrast with the Govern¬ 
ment Survey, and thus helps to present a 
more complete and cohesive picture of the 
state of the national economy and the 
trends and pressures to which it is being 
currently exposed or subjected, than the 
survey of the Finance Ministry seems to 
do. In another important particular also 
the Reserve Bank’s Report is materially 
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different from the Government’s Economte industrial, the agricultural and other sec*. 
Survey in that while the latter attempts a tors as represented by the incidence of pro- 
rather tendentious appraisal, although in duction increase, could not be said to have 
’fairly .broad terms, of the prospects for the received any significant fillip, 
following year, the former Report keeps But that these heavy .‘developmental 
itself scrupulously free from venturing into outlays’ were not entirely without any 
such speculative fields. impact, whatever the measure of beneficial; 

The Report take into account the latest consequences that may have flown from' 
available estimates of the national income them in other directions, would be evident 
for 1961-62 which, at constant (1948-49) from the mounting inflationary pressures 
prices aggregated Rs. 13,020 crorcs repre- that have been making themselves felt on 
senting the very modest rise of only just the economy. The Report frankly acknow- 
about 2.1 per cent over the preceding ledges thi.s indisputable fact and states 
year’s level and demonstrates a retrogres- that “there was an increase in inflationary 
sive trend after the growth rates of 3.4 pressures resulting mainly from develop- 
per cent and 4.1 per cent respectively cal- mental outlays.” Paradoxical as such a 
culatcd to have been achieved during the statement would seem to be on the face of 
First and the Second Plan periods, it, it is not really very surprising when re- 
It is, of course, pointed out in this gard is had to the fact that a veiy substan- 
connection that during the year the agri- tial measure of the increased development 
cultural sector of the economy registered tal expenditure has been financed by re- 
a distinct decline in production and the rise course to “deficit financing.” The Reserve 
in the national income over the year, such R^J^k, indeed, frankly admit.s that’ “deficit 
as it was, was mainly accounted for by financing in the wider meaning of net bank 
sectors other than the agricultural. The credit to the Govvernment sector, was 
all-round progress registered in the over- enlarging the money supply at a considerably 
all field of economic activity, both agricul- faster rate than the corresponding period 
tural and non-agricultural dining 1960-61, nf 1961.” Net bank credit to Government 
the last year of the Second Plan, would after necessary adjustments for PL 480 and 
appear to have yielded to a static slowing RR Funds, aggregated Rs. 277 crores in 
down of the dynamics of development in 1862-6.1 and Rs. 279 crores in 1961-62 and 
the very following year and even industrial within the restricted sense of the over-all 
production, which registered an increase in deficit m the Union C,overnrnent s budgot- 
thc preceding year of 11 per cent, had transactions, the magnitude of deficit 
significantly fallen to the level of 7.3 was of a considerable order and must 

per cent. That the position has not much in consequence, exerted correspond- 

improved during the next following year decisive inflationaiy pulls on the price 

(1962-63) for which no national income f’tructure. 

estimates are yet available, would be As a matter of fact tiiere is not the 
evident from the fact that agricultural pro- least rea.son to controvert the indisputable 
duction was not significantly higher (in- fad tliat jircssures on the price structure 
deed, it remained more or less static dur.ng has been a continuing feature and even in 
the year) and industrial production was recent months the price indices have been 
estimated to have only marginally risen registering a continual and significant up- 
over the previous year (7.4 per cent higher ward spurt both in the wholesale sector 
than in 1960-61). Considering that invest- and even more so in the retail field. The 
ments in the public sector received addi- over-all increase in. April last, even before 
tional impetus during the first two years the market had jjegun to awaken 
of the Third Plan,—they were of the order a realization the * full implications of 

of Rs. 1,140 crores in 1961-62 and Rs. 1,465 the current Budget and, therefore, had 

ctores in the following year,—economic yet to begin to feel the I'm pact of 

growth in the over-all sense, comprising the its effects, has been assesed at 5 
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pc^ts since March this year (compared to 
<1952-53 prices as the base) and in respect 
of food articles the rise has been even far 
steeper to 8 points dunng the same period 
Only wholesaW prices have been taken into 
consideration to arrive at the above find¬ 
ings and there can be no doubt that in the 
retail price sector, which have a more direct 
bearing on the cost ol living indices, the 
(impact must have been coi respondingly far 
heavier A little ol this rise it must be 
frankly itvcogni/ed, may ha\c been derived 
from the latest budget with its heavy excise 
imposts on a wide lange of commodities 
including some anicles of essential piimaiy 
consumption but the lull impact of the 
budget had not yet begun to be communi¬ 
cated to the market at that stage and defi¬ 
cit finance must in a measure, be held to 
account foi this use to a conesponding 
extent The Re erv e Bank R( port does no' 
take these lads and tiends into considcia- 
tion, although n admit, th^t ‘the incieasc 
in induect taxation in the l%2-63 and 1963- 
64 Budgets and the puces allowed b\ Govern¬ 
ment in lespect ol ceitaiu pnce-admmisteicd 
commodities, also contubuted to the general 
price increase” Jt i'- necessaiy to tealise in 
this context that this tiend ot using piicts 
which does not seem to ha\e yielded so far 
to the vanct> of administiatne and othci 
measures dcMscd bv Government to arrest 
its couise and which hav'^e in fact rcgistci- 
ed fuither upwuid movements in the mean¬ 
while, especially ‘ubstantialB m the re ail 
essential consiimei >ectoi, would be bound, 
if allowed to continue in its unhampered 
way to v'ltia'e m very large measuie the 
objectives of some of the fiscal measures 
devised in this icgaid by the Union Finance 
Mmistoi and would nuke then attainment 
correspondingly impossible 

It IS somewhat cunous in this connection 
to note the contiadictions inheienl in some 
of the conslusions advanced in the Repoxt 
imdor discussion As alieadv noted earlier, 
the Report sought to ^wholly attribute the 
Reason for the mounting inllationary pres¬ 
sures upon the piice structure to the impact 
of the Budget w ith its wide range of indirect 
taxation measures, but when, in a later chap¬ 
ter the Report asserts that “the Budget for 


1963-64 represents a bold attempt to maintain 
the tempo of development and to meet the 
needs of defence without generating infla¬ 
tionary pressures” it rather obviously con¬ 
tradicts its own earlier consclusions What 
would seem to be an even more anomalous, 
almost a mcaninglessly vague generalization 
attempted in the Report, is when the strange 
statement is made that “the enhanced direct 
taxes on individuals would keep down their 
purchasing power and would mark a step in 
the direction of an incomes policy” (empha¬ 
sis ouis) Without any further clarification, 
as theie is none to be found m the Report, 
this would be a most invidiously intriguing 
statement If by an “incomes policy” is 
implied a general limitation of individual in¬ 
comes in the sense of available expendable 
income the implications might be even 
obnoxious in the extieme Such a view ot 
the statement would seem to reciuiic enun¬ 
ciation of fresh policies over such a wide 
field covering prices, profits rents, land 
values and a whole host ot othci things, that 
we cannot visualize it to be within the com¬ 
petence of our present fiscal masters oi 
their advisers (howevei high the level of this 
expeitise may be claimed to be) to even 
lemoUly conceive of an integrated and 
appiopi lately co-ordmated policy that would 
be likely to be capable of effectwe imple¬ 
mentation in this direction Ihe failures of 
our financial pundits and administratois at 
the Centie have been so many and so varied 
even on simple matters of budgeting foi nor¬ 
mal ycais that no one in his right senses 
looks forward to obtaining from them any¬ 
thing like balanced judgment and effective 
action conducive to growth and a rising liv¬ 
ing standard which are said to be the two 
primary objectives of planned development 
It had been claimed by the Union Finance 
Minister and his high-level expertise that 
the cu: i ent Budget was devised primarily to 
serv'e the twin and urgent purposes of cover¬ 
ing the basic needs of defence and develop¬ 
ment without in any way unduly depressing 
living standards The results of develop¬ 
ment are already being reflected in the 
static level of national income progress that 
IS being evinced smee last year, the 
stangant state of our agricultural produc- 
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tion and the almost visibly downward 
trends of industrial production The claims 
to living standards remaining undepressed 
is correspondingly, being mocked by the 
steeply rising price levels and the reports of 
starvation and deaths that aie pouiing in 
from remote corners of the country and, 
in spite of facile denials by authority ot the 
, existence of virtually famine conditions 
m many places, the truth ot which is incon¬ 
trovertible 

We are not leally inteiested in the jug¬ 
glery of figures through which lutile at¬ 
tempts aie being made to convince that trends 
of progress and giowth are waiting just 
di ound the corner to start moving again in the 
desired direction almost any moment non 
What to us, IS the moat impoitant question 
of the moment is how to ensure growth and 
increasing employment towards a lei el of 
adequacy and fulness without actually step¬ 
ping into the quicksands of mllation 

U S Arms Aid To India 

Ai a pi ess tonftienti laid h\ lum in Bom 
In} last week Prof John K (jiilidilti L Am 
Jjdssador to India was lepoiltd to limt said that 
arras aid piof-iainme iialudid a substaiiti il 
ran{.c oi items” allhout,h theie win some jlt.ras 
wlrali would have to awiil appropriation h\ th« 

( ongress 1 loin this and ollui jiositivc ''latiinents 
ascribed to the L S Xinhassadoi at this pics>- 
fonfeidire it appi ars that tin luiltti of I S amis 
aid to India is now on its w i} to ,-iaduall} tmerge 
from ihr (oiifusum which appeared to lia\i been 
I luUtnng it up 

Has, from India’s point of vnw would he 
bound to he regard'd as good news as fai as il 
goes, especially in view of llu lenewmg ( hmcec 
pressuies And, ycl, the suspmon seems 
to persist that the almosphiie of confusa n 
which seems to haie hien suiio uncling the cjues 
lion of our defence picpaiations, have not l/etn 
quite dispelled and that the realities of the situa 
tion and its requirements aie not yet well and 
clearly withm the grasp of those who are res 
ponsihle for comeiving our defence policies and 
putting them into operation. 

Emergency can, it would appear to be the 
country’s present experience, be a doubledged 
problem As far as one is able to gauge, so many 


tiers of secrecy have been built dp arouhd our 
defence needs and preparations, that il becomes 
quite doubtful if there is, at an} level, where 
policy and action can be formulated with vigour, 
giasp of a lolalit) oi things* Ihe nagging 
suspicion persists that there is absence of co-ordi- 
nation between the various licis of decision and 
polic} making icfeiicd to al ove to enable a com¬ 
plete })icLuic to cimrge II is impossible to try to 
get al llic haid core oi facts foi tlu outside public 
and assess what imiv Ik hajiiK rung, foi sueh re¬ 
search ma} easily viol itc the Defeiiot of India 
Regulations iiid eht feeling is me le ism,,!} gain¬ 
ing ground even anioii- those who went all out 
to l( iid ihcir uiKjucsin lied sujtjiorl to the assump¬ 
tion of nnssiM powcis by the (/ovcinment on the 
pifltxl of a intional imeigeiicy Ih it, pcihaps, 
too wide a latitude has hen 'ueii to the I xeeutive 
(lovcrnment to ensuii the emcij^enn oi a realistic 
defence polic) and tnunci.ilion of vigorous ac 
lion 

1 oi instance it has now f,iaduall} hjegun to 
(nuige fiom the plethoia of difenee aid missions 
that have eiiiieiitiv liee ii visiiiPf, the Western 
deinociacies llial ])cilnps oiii lepie seiilalives 
hive leen labouini,. undei txa„,-iiated notioua 
ol the type of militaiy build up that the 
touniry would need to cope with blnnese threat 
In spite of various kinds of canarels and 
lumouis tint hive been floating around, 
—and it IS neeessaiv le» italisc the sub- 
si i ivc possibilities of ihe'^t in the ahseiue ot 
dial and unainhi^uous oflieial assessment of 
oui needs in these Ik half — the jiopul ir suspicion 
appens lo have heeii ,^aimn^ fiouiid that the 
lease,11 that the L SA anil the UK have been 
iifiisin,^ to meet oui dennnds as regards arras 
aid to the (\leiil and in the inanne i we have been 
asking foi it IS because they assess this to he un 
lealistie Sudi a view ol the mallei would now be 
furthii itiidoice'd b\ what Piof (,ilbiaith had 
to say it his press lonftience when he relerrred 
lo OUI request foi supusoiiic aiieiaft, that 
they were veiy txjieiisive and highly sophis¬ 
tic aleei and ihu the cost of one such airciafl would 
< orafeirtahly finanee ‘aequisilion of much needed 
mode rnired army equipment ni quandvy (empha¬ 
sis ouis) ” In our own.fmvi imneiil’s view hov^ 
ever our present defence piograminet, arc said to 
represent, in then view the absolute minimum 
that we would require, and the view is sought to 
bt put aciosb that the Western demociacies’ refu- 
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«b 1 to comply with our long-term aid-demands is, 
in part, explained by their effort to placcate 
Pakistan. It is difficult for our people to accept 
such a view without question, for even the com¬ 
paratively unsophisticated seems to instic- 
tively realise that in the current power-align¬ 
ments of the modern woild a free and indepen¬ 
dent India, in spile of her policy of non-align¬ 
ment, is a vital life line to the democracies and it 
is impossible to visualize that they would be will¬ 
ing to jeopardize their own safety simply with a 
view to placcating Pakistan whose importance to 
them, in any <a‘'e, must be far less vital than that 
of India, The impression is left inevitably that 
our defence needs have never been very 
clearly visualized, possibly even by those res¬ 
ponsible f(tr making policy. It were better that 
some effort wcie made to edmale the people on 
the problems of deleiu (*, a jtrocess whii'h might, 
presumably, enable authority also to educate it¬ 
self at the same time, so that issues would not 
continue.to be judged, as lbe\ seem to being done 
at the moment, wishfully and without facts. 

As far as one is able to gatbc) from informa¬ 
tion j)ublished pie< e-meal from time to lime, oui 
defence reorganization has 1/een progiammed to 
be phased in two instalments, fiisi. much needed 
re-e<iui|)menl of the existing ainiy together with 
the 0 new divisions that weie planned to be 
organized befoie the (.hinese invasion ; the 
second jduise being the piojeeted build up to a 
strength of 21 divisions. It is genetallv supposed, 
although preeise information is not naluially 
available, that much of this piojeited expansion 
will have been lompleled next year, which will 
include a faiily large increase in the strik¬ 
ing capacity of the air force. The three 
year programme ol exjiatision would cost some¬ 
where around Its. .‘t.tXKt erores. of which the 
R.S. 750 erores at the rale of Rs. 230 (tores every 
year. So far, only Rs. 75 erores worth of assis¬ 
tance is .said to have c'lnanated from the U.S.A. 

T’hesc figures may not be quite as sacrosanct 
89 might genet ally be supposed, for very soon 
after the second Chinese offensive it had been 
argued that just about Rs, 500 erores would see 
oUr armed forces and the air force re-equipped 
alid to larild a fully modernized army consisting 
ot a million personnel, a further Rs. 2,000 erores 
would be required. These are parts of rumours 


which, it would seem very urgent at the moment, 
to be properly dispelled by a factual study of 
inter-related questions of defence and a clear’ 
and dependable determination of requirements 
that would IjC just strong enough to protect our 
vital interests adequately' and yet would not 
straddle oui rather slender resources to such an 
extent that we would not be able to support it 
without jeopardizing development and progress. 
It is presumably jiossiblc to build up such a vast 
army with nia.ssive foreign assistance, but there 
would seem to be hardly any purpose in acquir 
ing a military machine which would, in the end, 
be bound to sit on the country’s chest with as- 
phyxating impac t. Nor, of course, there is any 
sense in maintaining an antiquated military 
machine .such as we seem to possess at the 
moment. 

This would seem to 1 k' a pioblem of the 
utmost seriousness and would biook no delay in 
arriving at a lialaiued, sc lenlifii and. as far as 
possible, absti’ineous assessment of our actual 
dc’jeiiee needs. It must, of couise. be strong 
enough to effevtively defc’iid oiii borders from 
possible aggiession, hut it need not be so strong 
as to oveislep lU'eds of delence and develoji into 
an aggiessnc mililuiv machine ol immense 
povvei. The urgency of such an assessment is 
c ondilionc‘d by the lac I that unlc'ss this is done, 
we aic- not ab-le to go ahead with the task of 
c'conoinie developmcmt, or with anything else 
that is rc-quiied to be done to maintain a lu'althy, 
jirogiessive and wide awake national existence. 
To go ahead with oiii (‘conomie developmeni 
piogiammes without a piopct and icalistic assess¬ 
ment c)f uur possible defence involvement, mighi 
invite fiesh set-backs on a two-pronged front 
both economic and diplomatic. It is not 
nearly enough inercdy to say, as our Prime 
Minister seems to be veiy fond of doing 
frequently, that defence and development are 
inler-relatecl pioblcms. They are certainly inter¬ 
related. but lliere must be an assessment of prio¬ 
rities as between the two in physical U'rms and 
only when we know how we want to build up our 
defences as well as the type and the size of the 
military machine we want to have for the pur¬ 
pose, can we really purposefully address our¬ 
selves to developmeni and other urgent national 
requirements. 



THE DEPRESSED ECONOMY OF WEST BENGAL* 


Ry subhash CHANDRA SARKER 


A wealth of data on the economy of West Bengal 
has been collected in the report of the National 
Council of Applied Economic. Research. In the 
following paragraphs an attempt is made to 
summaris(' the findings of the survey on the 
economy of the State. 

Illusion and Rkality 

The divergence between appc'arance and 
realily in the field of economic affairs in India 
is nowhere so pronounced as it is in West Bengal. 
The State has achieved a very high degree of 
land utilization (15 per <enl niore than the all- 
India average for agricuiiurc. 60 per cent 
the geographical area being under plough. It has 
built up an industrial slruclurc more varied and 
complex than anywhere else in India. As would 
be expected under such circumstances the State 
also enjoys a jkt capita income which is higher 
than in any other State. But, paradoxically- this 
apparent pro.sperity is not reflected in the 
realities of the standard of living of the people 
of the State who live in extreme poverty and 
mi.sery. As the NCAER team observes ; “West 
Bengal enjoys a higher per capita income 
(Rs. 281) compared to India as a whole. This 
comparison gives a misleading picture as the 
majority of the population do not earn enough 
to have a reasonable standard of living. Un¬ 
employment and underemployment are wide¬ 
spread and heavily encumber the economy. 
Productivity rates in all the sectors except for 
the few modern adjuncts of large-scale industries 
and commerce are among the lowest in the 
country.” fPp. 205-206). 

* Techno-Economic Survey of Weu Bengal, 
Rational Council of Applied Economic Research, 
New Delhi, 1962. 
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Extreme Inequality 

The inequality in the distribution of income 
is the most pronounced in West Bengal. More> 
over, much of the income is transferred out of 
the State, leaving the State with very scant 
savings. West Bengal presents many features of 
a colonial economy where thi‘ benefits of deve¬ 
lopment do not accrue to the local people but 
enrich the <‘off('rs of outside investors. *To quote 
the NCAER, “.Statistics of Income Tax returns 
rcv('al that income distribution within the State 
is more unequal than anywhere else in India. It 
is also seen that the cor])orat(‘ sector is relatively 
mor«* developed in the State. Here is apparently 
a built-in mechanism for a relatively higher rate 
of saving, ffojvevcr, there arc extraordinary leak' 
ages III the shape of transfer of income ami pro- 
fiJs outside the State. This moans that the State 
income as a gcogra})hical concept is larger than 
tin; State' income lonsidered otherwise. The 
higher Stale income and also average per capita 
income are thus a hamlsmne, though, an elusive 
facade, behind udiich lurks extreme mystery 
(misery ?). This, among other things, underlines 
the nc« d for Central grants lor development.” 
(Para 1.20 Italics added!. 

Excessive Pressure on Land 

West Bengal is the second most densely 
populated State in India, next only to Kerala. 
The average density of population rose by 258 
persons during the past decade,—from 773 persons 
per square mile in 1951 to 1031 persons in 1961, 
and is expected to ri«e to 1,200 persons in 1^66 
and 1,360 persons in 1971. The following table 
shows the changing pattern of density of popu¬ 
lation in different districts of West Bengal : 
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979.288 
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2.115 

L.330.3 46 
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35.85 

Malda 

1,429 
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1,125 
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30.17 
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33.65 
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1.527 

1,114,924 
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1 527 

1,71.5.068 

1.123 

49.80 

2'1-Pal lianas 
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1,459,492 
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5.2«;! 
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1,190 

41.13 
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10 
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269.849 

19 
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8.45 
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.575 
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2 802 

575 

2 01 1,225 

.3,.5.5:i 
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Ilooghly 

1,217 
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1,318 

1.217 

2 23 1,798 
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.39.24 

Bui d wan 
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2717 
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1.135 
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cm 
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1 U7 638 
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1 667.527 

()29 
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1 119,069 

82f) 

29.47 

Purulia 

2,408 
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486 

2 108 

1.3.58 812 

.564 

16.23 

West Bengal 

.11,8^5 : 

26.302.386 
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J 1,928 

1! ‘)()7.611 

1 031 

32.94 

* ( crisiis of India, 19.51 
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The |)ussuie 

on land is exicssive. Despite 
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suili txiessnc 
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a \c'i\ liij*!! (Icfirec oi laiul iililisalion for a{»ii- on 1 wid js^iiiulluif raiinot j)ros|)i'i. West Bongal 
(ultuie. llie ntl aiea sown poi head ol ajiricul- no ixfeplion II is a < hroiiK ally food deficit 
tural populalioii i‘ only 0.80 aeie in the State aiea, and has a lowei y leld per a( ic than in many 
as asrauiHi 1.80 aties in India as a wliole. Ex- olhei Stales Tlic facts have Wen duly noted in 
jwctedly the Mali' has a lowei /><•; capita foiest 'he ropoit : “ Fhi' pioblcins lelatiii" to a}i;riculture 
area than othei Mates The followinj; table fehows ni the Stale aie niainlv seareily of arable land, 
lami utilisation in the distiicts. (See Table II on low output pei aiie and pei worker and under- 
next page). einplosnient of laboui. In the prevailing; situation 

The <ulli\ab)e waste land is estimated at <hese (noblems ean be solved only in part 
1.5 million aiies oi 7..5 pei eent of the total Ihiough possible < hang-es and adjustments in 
area of the Stale. Fioin the table above it would a”ri( iiltiiie \ lomplele solution, however, will 
be seen that the aieas supposed to be fit for depend on a prop,iamme of integiated develop- 
reelaimitioii are to be found in the distiirts of 'n^nl sjianniii" agriculture and other segments of 

24-Pargana9 (250 (KK) aciesi, Midnapore (21Ci.OOO economy.” (Paia 3.2). 

acres), Bankuia (237.000 acres), Jalpaiguii 

(18.5.fKX» acres). Burdwan (116.000 acres), DisTORtfd Urbanisation 

Murshidabad |90.(X)0 acres) and Cooch Behar 

(85.000 acies). But most of these areas are in A little less than a quarter of the population 

fact unsuitable for cultivation. After careful of West Bengal (23 per cent) resides in urban 

iMnsideration the NCAER estimates that only aieas. But this is a misleading figure and does 
about 500.000 acres in all could be expected to not reflect any genuine progress in urbanization 
be reclaimed at the most, involving an outlay of and industrialisation. The increase in urban 
Rs. 10 iTores. population (28 per cent during the past decade 
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TABLE II 

Districtifet.' Land Utilization, 1956-57 
(’000 acres) 



Area 

Area* * 

Not 

Olhei 

(^uMcnt 

Net 

Area 

Total 

IJistricIs 

according 

under 

available 

uiK iiitiv aled 

fallfiw 

aiea 

sown 

cropped 

to village 

forest 

for 

land pxrlud 


sow n 

more 

area 


papers 


t ultivation 

ing luiieiil 



than 






Inllou 



once 


Hurd wan 

1,731.5 

31 .6 

338.1 

116.4 

19.2 

1.195.7 

83*. 0 

1,278.7 



(1.5SO 

(10.5',;) 

(6.6', ) 

(2.8', 1 

(09.6'; ) 


(73.8%) 

Piiihlium 

1.115.5 

6.0 

175.0 

11 .0 

78.3 

815.2 

94.0 

909.2 



(0.5‘i) 

(15.6%) 

(3.7', 1 

(7.1',') 

(73.1';) 


(81.5%) 

Iiaiikiiia 

1,601.0 

195.5 

149.5 

237.3 

260.5 

851.2 

53.0 

904.2 



ai.’y/<) 

(8.9Sc) 

( 1 1.0', ) 

(15.it;) 

(50.2'; ) 


(53.3%) 

IMidnapotc 

3.3(i2.(> 

381.3 

311.7 

216 0 

207.8 

2.215.2 

125.7 

2.340.9 


(11.2',) 

(9.3'; 1 

(7.1', ) 

(6.1',) 

(66.1',;) 


(69.6%) 

1 l()\A 1 all 

358.5 

- 

87.0 

12 1 

35.3 

224.1 

41.0 

265.1 




(21.3',;) 

(3.3', 1 

(9.8', ) 

(62.6'/, ) 


(74.0'/o) 

llxoalih 

775.7 

0.6 

118.4 

31 .9 

7.8 

.587.0 

70.1 

' 657.1 




(19.0', ) 

(1 2', I 

(1.1',) 

(75.7', ) 


(84.7%) 

21 I’aiaanas 

3,630.2 

1.051.0 

635.0 

250.0 

67.2 

1.625.0 270.1 

1,895.1 



(29. r,; 1 

(17..5'; ) 

(6.8';) 

(1.8', 1 

(44.8'/, 1 


(52.2%) 

Nadia 

<X)5.8 

— 

138.0 

80.0 

.56.5 

6'>1.8 

360.3 

1,0.52.1 




(14.3';) 

(8 3', 1 

(6.9',' ) 

(71.5', ) 


(109.0%) 

Murshidaliad 

1.326.1 

— 

183.0 

90.0 

120.6 

<r,i.6 

402.0 

833,8 




(13.7'; I 

l(. 9', 1 

(9.1', ) 

(70.3'; ) 


(62.7%) 

\\ ( si Dinaipui 

886.7 

- 

145.5 

38 7 

18.1 

684.1 

135.0 

819.4 




(16.3'; t 

(1 3', 1 

(2.0',) 

(77.4'/, ) 


(92.4%) 

Malda 

890.9 

— 

89.0 

51 0 

11.4 

709.5 

18f..2 

895.7 




(10.0'^; 1 

(5.7', ) 

(1.6',; ) 

(79.7',; ) 


(100.5%) 

]al|iaiguii 

1.519.6 

361.4 

269.0 

185.0 

50.9 

6.53.3 

65.0 

718.3 



(23.7'; ) 

(17.8',' 1 

(12.2',' ) 

(3. 1', ) 

(42.<j'; 1 


(47.2%) 

Dai jeeliug 

767.8 

290.8 

184.5 

19.0 

26.0 

217.5 

40.1 

2,57.6 


(37.9'': 1 

(24.09;) 

((,.3', ) 

(.3.3', ) 

(28.5';) 


(33.,5%) 

(’oodi Behai'' 

823.4 

— 

111.7 

<1 ) O 

10. 1 

615.8 

103.7 

719.5 




(13.,5'/) 

(10.4', ) 

(1.3'; ) 

(71.8'; ) 


(87.3%) 

West Tiengalt 

19,847.7 

2,.320.2 

2.966.4 

1..511.1 

1 029.7 

12,017.0 

2029.5 14,046.5 


(11.6%) 

(14.7S 1 

(7.5',;» 

(5.8';) 

(60.47, ) 


(70.7%) 


** Res('r\ed and Protected forests. 

* The (ieographieal area of Cooch Beliar is JI16.500 arre>- of which return for agricultural 
statistics does not exist for 23,100 acres. Classified l.ieak-u])s aic shown only for the 
remaining area of 823,400 acres, 
t Excluding Purulia district. 

Source : Statistical Abstract, West Bengal, 1958. 
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1951-1961) was ihe result of the influx into 
existing urban centres of a large number of 
persons displaced in consequence of the partition 
of the Stale. The unevenness in the urban growth 
is reflected in the fact that about 86 per cent 
of the urban population is concentrated within 
the five districts of Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Par 
ganas, Burdwan and Calcutta (Together they 
account for less than 4fi jHir cent of the total 


population of West Bengal). Malda is the least 
urbanized district where only 3.7 per cent of the 
population live in urban areas. In nine districts!, 
(out of a total of 16) urban population consti¬ 
tutes less than ten per cent of the total population. 
In eleven districts the percentage of urban popu¬ 
lation falls below the national average of 17. 
The following table shows the extent of urban¬ 
ization in the various districts : 


TABLE III 

Urban Population as Percentage of Total Population by Districts (1951). 


District 

Urban 

population 

Darjeeling 

94,4B1 

Jalpaiguri 

66,145 

Cooch Behar 

50,180 

West Dinajpur 

41,940 

Malda 

35,161 

Murshidahad 

134,927 

Nadia 

208,101 

24-Pa rganas 

1,365,969 

Calcutta 

2,548,677 

Howrah 

522,320 

Hooghly 

394,839 

Burdwan 

323.911 

Birbhum 

68,993 

Bankura 

94.618 

Midnapore 

252,880 

Purulia 

78,470 

West B(!ngal 

6,281,642 

Sour»;es ; 1. (-emus of India, 1951. Paper 

2. Statistical Abstract of West 

While 21 per cent 

of the people live in urban 

areas onl\ h ss than 9 

per cent of the population 

(or 15 jM'r cent of the 

working force) is depend- 

ent on secondary occupations excluding mining. 

In other w(»rds (here 

is no close correlation 


between urli-anization and industrialisation. 

Excessive Locausation of Industries 
»- Another <listurbing aspect of the State’s 
economy is the locational concentration of indus¬ 
tries. All the industries are Concentrated in 
Calcutta and its surnmnding areas, the presently 


Rural 

Percentage of 

Percentage of 

population 

urban to total 

rural to total 

population 

population 

350,779 

13.1 

86.9 

848.393 

7.2 

92.8 

620,978 

7.5 

92.5 

951.705 

5.8 

94.2 

902.419 

3.7 

96.3 

1..580,832 

7.8 

82.2 

936.823 

18.2 

81.8 

243.340 

29.8 

70.2 


100.0 

— 

1.089.053 

32.4 

67.6 

1.209.39) 

24.6 

75.4 

1.867.726 

14.8 

85.2 

W7.896 

6.5 

93.5 

1.224.(>11 

7.2 

92.8 

3,106.112 

7.5 

92.5 

1.090.()27 

6.7 

93.3 

:'0.020,744 

23.8 

76.2 


I, 1957. 

Brngal —1958, Slate Statistical Bureau. 


(levclojnng Asansoi-Durgapur region and the tea 
growing districts of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri. 
riicre is no industrial development in the other 
districts. There is wide regional variation in the 
availability of power as well. In 1958-59 about 
W per cent of the total energy consumption took 
place within the licensed area of the Calcutta 
Electric Supply Corporation,—Asansol, Durgapur, 
Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling accounting for almost 
the whole of the remaining energy consumption 
in the State. The following table shows the 
regional pattern of power supply and demand : 
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TABLE IV 

Regional Pattern of Power Supply and Demand in West Bengal 


Name of the area 


Revlon A 

Comprising the districts of Nadia, 24-Par- 
ganas. Calcutta. Howrah, Hooghly, 
Midnapore, Bankura, Birbhum, 
Murshidabad 

R(\s:ioTi B 

(^jmprisit»g the distiicls of Malda anu 
West Dinajpur 

/iVg/on C 

Com[)rising the districts of Darjeeling, 
Ial])aiguri and Coorh Bohar 

* 1'lie utilities in Region A do not include the 
Power Station at Durgapur. 

S<inr(e: S / al ( Klrrtiirily Board. 

Rolen ing to the “unparalleled concentra- 
lion” of industiies in the (^realei Ciih utta Area 
the NCAF.R team t)bbervps : “With 'ivoicrowding, 
a(ule shortage of ^paio and unbearable ])iessurcs 
oti transport and (ivic amenities, this area is 
])lnsi(all\ and almost complctelv saturated now 
atal threateirs In turn fast into an cirdless slum. 
I idess new regions within the Slate are deve¬ 
loped and there is a drastic dispersal of indus¬ 
tries to these regions, the State’s unquestionable 
adrairtages for industrial location will suffer 
( onsidorably(Para 7.2). 

Regional Imbalance in Education 

The arute r<‘glonal imbalance in the avail- 
al,llit\ of power and the location of industrial 
units is also reflected in th(’ lileracv rales. The 
indusrlialised districts have generally higher 
literacy rales. Malda. the least urbanized district 
shows the lorvest literacy rates. The following 
table is self-explanatory : 

* Census of India, 1951, Vol. VI, Part I-C— 
t Provisional Population Totals —Census 19G1. 
•+ Census of India, 1951, Vol, V, Bihar, Part 


Expeded firm cajracity Anticipated demand 

at the end of Second in 1965-06 based 

Five-’lear Plan on CWPC Load 

Period (rnWt Survey (mW) 

4d7.10* 1.152.59 

(Utilities) 

99.,59 

(Self-generating industries I 

0.25 1..50 


4.15 25.00 


lecently eoniplcfed 1.50 mW capacity of DVC 


TABLE 


\umher'of l.ilerate per KXX) persons. 


District 

1951 and 1961 

19.51* 

l%lt 

1 )ar|c'clmg 

211 

284 

Jaljiaiguii 

114 

193 

( ooch Behai 

1.50 

211 

West Dinajpui 

147 

198 

Malda 

95 

1.36 

Murshiclahad 

150 

159 

Nadia 

210 

269 

21 Parganas 

27.1 

.326 

(’ah’Utla 

.531 

.585 

How rah 

203 

.360 

1 hioghl) 

246 

345 

Buidwao 

206 

294 

Bit hhiim 

176 

222 

Bankura 

172 

229 

Midnaoore 

231 

271 

Purulia 

Hi;; 

183 

West Bengal 

245 

291 


Report. 

Il-A—^Tables. 
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MA^}’<>v^l.R Utilisation J5 pei cent of the working force while the tertiar) 

sector accounts for 32 per cent of the working 
I’eisons in the working age group (15—60 force. 1'he iaboui force is expected to rise uplo 
\e. 4 i'-) (oiistitute about 00 per cent of the JO.21 million by 1971. The following table show- 
yxipulatioii W/iile tlic gencTal sex-ratio is 1(K) tlie projections of the NCAER. 
males foi e\eij 80 female's, the &ex ratio in the 

vcoikiug force is 1(K) males for 18 JemalC'S dis- TABLE VI 

(losing an abtiounal situation. Although during 

tile |)eiio(i ol tliiee dc'c ades 1921-1951 the quan- I'opnlalion and Working Force Projections, 
luiii of total nidiijiowei lose b) (».1.5 million, the West Bengal. 1961-71 

jiojnilalion nianpowei ratio remained virtually (Millions of Peisons) 

slain since 1921 (wlien it was 59.1 per rent). 

Out cd a lot.d |)opuldlion of 26.30 million in 1951, \(ai Pojiulation Manpower Labour force 
llie agnciiltural c kisses iiumbeied 1.5.,50 million 19fil ,34.20.9f) 12.79 

(about 59 per cent of the total population). The 1966 ,19..30 23.62 14.41 

incidence' ol de|)i ndenc v amomr ihc' agiicultuial 1971 44.29 26.37 16.21 

population is \c'iv liigli. the lalio of earners to 

depc'ricleiits bi'ing 28 to 72 Tl has bc'c'ti found that over the thiilj-yeai 

Of ibe (dial nuinpowci. 11.09 millicm (about pc'rioci eiidinn m 19.51 the' global (self-supporting 
71 pel cent) beong to (be rural areas and the rest uoiking loicel jiaitic ijiation late had gone down 
(2(> |>et cent) bc'lontc to the uibaii areas. There b^ 15 pei cent which would suggc'st that during 
was a highc'i peteI'nlain of wotkets (00 per cent) lliat peiiod “the distribution of primary income 
among uilian population than among rural popu- had (iiined to be more unequal. . . .’’ (Para 
latioii 158 pci cent) Mionl .53 jmt cc'iil of the 2.21) 

woikci^.irc c'lqaged in |iilinai\ activities linclud- A comp.uison of the M'clotwise empIo\nient- 

ing mimnu' while 17 pc'i cent of the workc*rs income pattc'rri m Wc'q Bengal. India and the 
de|Mnd on a<'i n nlliiie ioi linn living. The I S \ ,„ shown in the following table prepaied 
secomlaiv oi c iip.il ion-, piovidc c'lnplovmenl to l\ die ^( \LI{ : 

lABi.i \n 


'Scclolwisi r mplov mc'iil liu ome Disliibulion in West Ihngal, India ,md USA 

' 1951 



Pc r 

c cm ol rmjiluyinent 

(SS Workers) 

Per 

(ciit of I IK OHIO 

Indiisti M s 

W C'Sl 

Bengal 

India 

1 s \ 

West 

Bengal 

India 

U.S.A. 

Primal V line hiding 
mining ) 

53 1. 

(of whicli 
agiieulturt 
—47.3) 

71.0 

(of whieli 
■ agriculture 
—f)8.0) 

I J 

) ) 

40.0 

.52.0 

10.5 

Secomlaiv Km hiding 
ininiiig I 

15.3 

9.0 

29.2 

18.2 

15.0 

32.0 

Tc'iliui \ 

31.3 

20.0 

57.5 

11.8 

33.0 

57.5 


Source's: Pot India and West Bengal, employment peicentages aie derived from the Census of 
India, 1951. and income pereentages fiom the Slate Income off ff'est Bengal, 1948-49 
to 1951-52 (WW Bc'ngal Statistical Buic'au) ; for the USA employment and income 
jiercenlagcs aih from Colin Gark’s Condition of Economic Progress. The USA 
figures include a \ery insignificant percentage of employment for the armed ser¬ 
vices in the tertiary sector. 
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Unemployment 

’ W('st Bengal is one of the Stales worst hit by 
imemployinerit. About five lakhs of persons (12 
|)i;r cent of the urban manpower) were unempolyed 
in (Calcutta and the industrial belt while about 5 
]H-r cent of the persons of working age were 
seeking full-time jobs in rural areas. “Increasing 
rural and urban unemployment is imposing a 
lii'avy burden on ihc' economy and threatening to 
iiiulcrmine the economic and social structure of 
the Stale,” obseives the NCAER team (p. 126). 

l.MxiNG Growth Rate 

Aiiolber indication of West Bengal’s econo¬ 
mic illness is to be found in the extremely low 
lale of growth of p«“r capita income which was 
0,10 j)cr cent per aimuin compared with the all- 
India growth rate of 1.6 per cent per annum (at 
J9.').'')-56 prices) during the Second Eivc-Ycar 
Plan. (Para ]l.f>). Between 1921 and 19.61 “the 
'laiidard of living of the people remained vir- 
Inallv static, ainl the overall backwardness of 
(lie economy scarcely changed at all.” (Para 
2 . 22 ). 

Prospect 

The improvement in the economic condi- 
!iiMi> of West Bengal calls for adequate invest¬ 
ment. I’Ik; ]jr(*dominanlly agricultural rural 
'conomv has to be diversified. It may also be 
necessary to encourage emigration of population 
lioin tile State to other Stales. 

The NCAER team has called for an invest¬ 
ment of Rs. 2015..6 crores during the current 
d( ( adc (19()1-71) which would bring about a 
lise in the Slate income from Rs. 1011.4 croros 
in 1961 to Rs. 1,7.68.5 crores in 1971. The 
investment works out at Rs. 46 per capita per 
annum and would ensure a growth rate of 7.4 
per cent per annum. The per capita income is 
cvpected to go up at the rale of 3.7 per cent per 
annum, to reach the figure Rs. 397 by 1971 
ngainst an all-India average per capita income 
i of Rs. ,364 in that year. The following table shows 
the projected investment and rate of growth, 
f Please see Table VIII on next page). 


Of the total proposed invcslpicnt of 
Rs. 2015.5 crores during the decade ending in 
1971, Rs. 614.9 crores will fall in the State sector, 
i.e.. the State Government is expelled to mobilize 
resources lo ihe tune of Rs. 644.9 crores while 
(lie halatwc would he in the Central Sector. On 
the basis ol existing tanatloii the State Govern¬ 
ment i'i e\|)ccled lo he able to mobilize Rs. 243.0 
croics (or Rs. 307.6 crores at 1960-61 prices), 
riiere is thus a gaj) of Rs. 401.9 crores over the 
ten-year period which has lo be filled up by 
addili«ma! laxalion and Central assistance. The 
Central investment will have to be of the order 
of Rs. 12>70.(> crores. This is not excessive in 
llu' coiilc\i of all-India plans. 

The j)rojcctcd invesiment '"represents a little 
over 8 j)ei cent of ilic anticipated total all-India 
inv(‘simeiit (»l ahoul Rs. 24.3(K),00 crores at 
195.6..6(> jniccs t <>i Rs. 27.5<K).(K) crores at 
19()()-()J I jirices. Since WC-t Bengal accounts for 
about the -aiiic |iif)porlion of the country’s 
popiilalion. (In' jiioposed iiivestmcnl for the State 
is jiislified al-it on the basis of the relative size 
ol ils population,'’ (be team observes. (Para 
1 i . I(» on ]». lo2. Si'e also jiara 12.28 on p. 193). 

Ki.RVI, IM)1 stria LI/.ATION 

Tli(‘ emphasis is on induslrialization as it 
should be. since llieie is no fuither scope for tlie 
generation o) new employ mint opportunities in 
agiiculluie. An integraled progiammc of rural 
indiisti iaii/.alion has been suggestcil to meet the 
needs ol dcvclopimml of lural aicas. Tine NCAER 
learn obseivi's : "Rural industrialization is one 
of the '-urcst means of improving the conditions 
of living of the agricultural population. Agri- 
cullmc bcinj; completely saturated and incapable 
ol providing any further remuncralivo occupa¬ 
tion to the ]>cople in the countryside, it is neces¬ 
sary lo undertake an integrated programme of 
rural developniiTil in tlni coming years. Small 
industries will have an important part lo play 
in such a programme.” (Para 8.91). To obviate 
uidieallhy competition Ijetween the large-scale 
industries and the decentralized industries the * 
foriuulatioii of a common production programme 
has been sujrgeslefl (para 8.96). 
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EVOLUTION OF HINDI DRAMA 


By AMAL SARKAK, M.A., LL.B. 


It is said that Biahma created Natya- 
veda as the fifth Veda by taking ‘path’ irom 
the Rig-voda, ‘gan’ from the Samveda, 
‘abhinaya’ fiom the Yajur-vcda and ‘las’ 
from the Atharva-vcda. Shiva peilorniod 
‘landava’ nntyain (tiie cosmic dance), 
Parvati gave ‘lasya’ nrilyani (the creative 
dance) and Bharat Mum took up the art of 
‘ai)!unaya’ (acting), i.e., creation in order to 
give haiipincss (ras) and bring good (man- 
gal) to mankind In ‘Theoiy of Drama’ Nicoll, 
an eminent cruic of Enghsli hteialuie says 
that ‘Dianii is a cojiy of life, a imrroi ot 
(U'-toin, a leilection ol tiuth cojiying oi imi¬ 
tating IS an mheient tiait of man because 
man is by naturi' imaginative In India 
the origin of drama can iierhaji.s be traced 
uack to the Vedic pi'nod In Die Rigveda il- 
sell we come across a nunibet of dialogue- 
hymns m which two ui moie cliaiacters 
addiess each othei in vc'rst*.-. leferenco may 
be made to the lainoiis Pururava-Ur\ asi 
iiymn fRig-veda 9a) r\hicii “embodies 
one ol the most loirantie stone-, m J'tera- 
tuie."’ Dating liorn the thud century BC 
at Sitabeiiga and Jugmiara caves m Ram- 
garh Hill m .-^outh Bihar there aie inscrip¬ 
tions to suggest that a devclopc-d diamatic 
ait existed in India at that timi'. Fiom the 
available sourci'.s it can b(' gleaned that weD- 
known diamaluts like Bhasa of Southern 
India (Kerala or Malabai) existed before 
Kahdasa, ihc gieatest poet and dramatist oi 
classical Sariskiit m India in the fifth cen- 
1 ury A D. The plays of Bhasa, the play of 
Sudraka (Mnchha-katika. The Little Clay 
Cart), the immortal plays ot Kahdasa and 
those of Bhavabhuti (8th century AD) are 
the rcpresentati v’cs of ancient Indian drama. 

In a country which lias thus a long tradi¬ 
tion in the sphere of literature, Hindi has 
her own importance although the history of 
Hindi drama is not very old. As a matter of 
fact, the art of writing dramas began \»fith 
Babu Bharatendu Harishchandra whose 
period is taken to be a great turmng point 
of*Hindi literature. It is from his time that 
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Hindi entered a new era. His changed out¬ 
look was practically brought by a sense of 
modernism. Wc, of course, got some dramas 
prior to Bhaiatendu but almost all of them 
lacked the spirit oi a true drama. The drama 
‘Anand Raghunandan' wntt'cn by Maharaja 
Biswanath Singh m Bra]abhasha i.s very 
important and is claimed by Bharatendu 
himseJl to be the eaibest diama m Hindi. 
Babu (lupalehandui alias Shn tliiidhardas, 
lather oi Babu Bhaitcndu, wio t an origi¬ 
nal di'ama (moubk natak) ‘JSlahush’ 
wntten in Biajabhasha and could not cap¬ 
tivate the mind ol the general public Alter 
Gopalchandra men,‘ion may be made oi 
Haja Lakshman Singh wlio tiaiislaled the 
lainous Sanskiil diama ‘Shakuntaki’ into 
Hindi. This was perhaps the fust work 
which was written in Kliadi-boli. The author 
caieiully llanslated this fiom pure Sans- 
kiit avoiding Arabic and Persian woids to 
make it commonly intelligible In this drama 
we also lind that the aulhoi has rejiresent- 
ed truly ihe thoughts ol Kalidasa. It will 
not be wrong to .say tliat belore Bhaiatendu 
dianias in Jlindi wore wiillen m Biaja¬ 
bhasha and Ill verse-form and they were 
nioie oltcn than not translations 

At this time a strong mlluenee of Eng¬ 
lish drajiia wa.s lelt m India In Bengal spe¬ 
cially uniting dramas with English spirit 
had already started Bharati ndii Babu, a 
good scholar ol Bengali, was very much in- 
ilueiiccd by Bengali dramas As a lesult he 
first tianslated the ianious Bengali drama 
‘Vidyasunrlai’ into Hindi Vidyasnndar in 
poetical lorni was the ei cation ol the 
imnous Bengali poet, Rai-Gunakar Bharat 
Chandia Rai and w'ho-,e dramatic leprescn- 
tation wais made by Maharaja Jatindra 
Mohon Bharatendu Baliu with a lefurma- 
tive mind liad the intention of presenting a 
true picture ol the extant society. At the 
same time being imbued wi.b a spirit ol> 
patriotism he had more often a nationalis¬ 
tic approach in* his dramas. He was always 
conscious of the life of oppression which 
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his countrymen were living at that time 
and from itic core of his heart he intended to 
m|t (1 into the mind of his people a sense of 
unitN, and a spirit of nationalism against 
toicuoi domination He had the beliel that 
if he could '■ow the seed of nationalism his 
>LU(c,sois would reap the whirlwind some 
timi in futuK In his ‘Bliaiat Durdasha’ he 
thus Cl led ou 

Ainahu sib niilkai rowahu bhai 

II I ha P,h u d-durdasha na dekhi jai 

ICotiH ht us cry out togethei, indeed, 

ut t in b( a no nioie the pitiable condi¬ 
tion of India I 

Hliaiattndu Babu, m fact, had lightly 
will hid tlie dark clouds that weie loom- 
11, laiif in ilii political and social sky of 
Iht coiinii V .Old in almost all his drama^ he 
vvainid Hit Indian people about the catas- 
tiojihi In asking them to be moie cautious 
iiul (Oil! I (ous Babu Bharalcndu wiotc a 
nun hi I (I dramas which entourage the 
inimud pint of man loi tunes to come 
oim ( i his (llamas being translaiions and 
‘onu h< 111 > original His Pakhand Biram- 
ban 1 1 literal tiandation ol the third act 

of I’loliodh Chandioda>a In it we get psj- 
choloj.it il astii'cts cit man’s life like leve- 
itnct hippincss and corniiassiori The Sans- 
kiit cli.iii 1 Dhmanjaya Vija\,a’ ot Ka\i 
Knuhm Wcu iianslatt'd m a lucid style 
’Ihis tells u> the stoiy of Duryodliana s 
stcalni' tlu tow > ot the Pandavas who weri 
staMii^ in the capital ol King Virat during 
the )»tiiotl ol then disguise and of Aijuna’s 
letoveiin the cows alter defeating the 
Kauiae n K u puia-Manjaii’ was translated 
lioiti till Piakiit work of the same name 
BIkii itc nchi Babu has kept in this work the 
tiue spiiit ol the original diama Another 
impoitaiii chain 1 which he cieated at about 
the same time s IVIiidiarakshasha’, tiansla- 
tion itoin the Sanskrit drama written by 
Vishakliadattn In Mudrarakshasha’ what¬ 
ever w<is wntten m veise in the origmal, 
tile H msl ition was made m vc'ise and the 
ii an elation was made in prose where the 
inigmal w rs in piose ‘Duilabha-Bandhu’ 
was the tianslation of Shakbspeare’s Mei- 
chant ot Venice In this drama Bharatendu 


used Indianised forms of names of the ori¬ 
ginal characters—Shy lock becoming Shai- 
laksha, Bassamo being called Basanta, An¬ 
tonio as Ananta, Portia as Purushn, Lorenzo 
ao Lavanga and Jessica as Jashoda 

‘Satya-Hanshchandia’ was a very popu¬ 
lar drama and is still one ot the famous 
dramas in Hindi htera ure Dr Shyamsundar 
Das and Babu Brajaratna think this to be 
Bharatendu’s original composition, although 
Ramchandra Sukul does not agree wiih 
this view His unfinishcxl play ‘Piemjogmi’ 
deals with the ills of religious organizations 
ol Banaras In ‘Chandravali’ c'he mam theme 
ccnties around devotion and love of God 
Bharatendu has himselt rogatded his 
Bhdiat-Janam’ more an opera than a drama 
In this work tlierc is only one scc'nc and 
the sub|eel-imttc i is pa iiotism, the feel¬ 
ing of which gtiminutes and ic'achco the 
culmmatum onlv in couisc of one scene 
His ‘Bharat-Durdasha’ still pains an Indian 
mind It IS a six-act comple e play, in which 
niemoifcs of the past have tnst been re 
called arid then a true pictuie ol the existing 
sta e oi the countiv n drawn and an effort 
hu bc'en made to ic)uvcna(c the fallen 
spurt Nildcvi i*- a histoncal tragedy and 
It IS ni ihaps the tirsl ti igi d\ m Hindi oi the 
modem period Wi find howc ti a biased 
Bhira e iidu in the thoughts of this diama 
Cleveiiicss and naiiow-mmde dness ol the 
MuGims IS the mam otj|te which the drama 
ha*^ eentied lound His Siti-pialap is based 
on the eternal stoiy of Savitri and Sa ya- 
v.ma which keeps burning the flame of 
chastity ol Indian womanhood Bharatendu 
could not complete this drama and to his 
eousm-br other Babu Radhakiishan Das 
gom the credit of its completion 

Besidc's, Bharatendu also successfully 
wrote ‘■eveial humorous plays (jnahasan, 
ie, farce) the mam idea of wri mg such 
w orks w as to hint at the ills of the preva¬ 
lent society and theie^by to en*^01 tain the 
public His famous ‘prahasan ’Vaidiki 
Himsa himsa na bhavati’ was a sarcasm 
about meat-eaters who to satisfy their vora¬ 
cious appetite adopted violence m the name 
of religion As a matter of fact these people 
used 10 propagate their action of killing 
animals to be non-violent because accord- 
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ing to them they were prone to do this only 
for the sake of religion. In ‘Vishashya 
Vishamahausadham’ the incidents relate to 
the dethroning of Maharaja Malhao Rao of 
Gackwad and a policy of ‘ti.-for-tat’ has 
been pleaded. The last of his humorous 
plays ‘Andher Nagari’ is very popular, even 
up to the present day. This play is written 
in six acts and in it he has dealt with an 
elernal problem of life. In this work the 
character of such a king has been drawn in 
whf'.sc kingdom there is not a single place 
whcTC one can ge^ justice. 

Bliaratendu always asked hi.s friends to 
write such dramas which should inspire 
the countrymen. Among his friends liala 
Siinixasdas wrote .several dramas among 
wliich ‘'1 apatismaharan’, ‘Pi-ahlad-parichay,’ 
'Saniyogita-svayambar’ and ‘Rnnadhir Prem- 
nioliini’ aie tile most important, the last one 
iieing a trag'xly, and being influenct'd by 
Ihf’ spirit ot English drama, Romeo and Juliet. 
.\l(er Srinivasdas, iladrmai avail Chaudhuri’s 
■Piinighair becanu' very pojiulai. Bid his 
‘1 111 .nut S.iughagya' viewed from artisbc 
u'puni'iitation claijns no imporlanee. At 
ahoiit tins tune social dirituas were also 
bi'ing WMI (»m ill Hindi. Alter Rhatsdondu 
till' more famous dramatist was TTalap- 
iiiirayan Mishra. Mishraji gained wide popu¬ 
larity by writing several humorous sket¬ 
ches among which foui ate very popular: 
‘Go-sankat’, ‘Kali-prabhava’, Juari-khwari’ 
and ‘Ilathi llammir’, the last one relates the 
story of Alauddin’s attack on Chitorc. 
Ihulhakrishnadas, cousin-brother of Bharat- 
eiidii, is regarded to be the famous drama¬ 
tist of this age. His ‘Dukhiniwala’ is a social 
drama dealing with the evil effects of the 
e.xisting marriage custom; ‘Maharani Padma- 
vati’ and ‘Maharana Pi'atap’ arc historical 
dramas. ‘Maharana Pratap’ is very popular 
and has been staged on several occasions in 
different parts of the country. In this drama 
we find that besides incidents relating to 
Maharana him.self, incidents concerning 
two other objects, viz., Gulab and Malati 
made the drama more appealing. Kesha- 
bram Bhatta wrote ‘Sajjad Sambul’ and 
‘Samshad Sausan’ in which the characters 
art Muslims and thus insertion of many 
Indo-Persian words was made. After this we 


get a period of translated dramas of the 
ffamous dramatist of Bengal, Dwijendra 
Lai Roy, among which ‘Shajahan’ and 
‘Mewar Patan’ are the most important. At 
this time some of Tagore’s gramas were 
also translated but' most of them were 
‘rupak’ of the original ones. Shakespeare’s 
dramas were also translated. It was again 
during this period that some original (mau- 
lik) dramas, mo.stly social, were written but 
some of them were historical and some 
humorous. Mishrabaiidliu wrote his famous 
‘Netronmilan’ : Maithili Sharan came on the 
field with his ‘Madhur Milan’ while Badri- 
nath Blial a wrote several historical dramas 
aiid humorou.s skidche.s like ’Durgavati,’ 
‘Chandragupta,’ ‘Bon-Charitra, ‘Cliungiki- 
ummedban’ and Rai Dcviprasad gave his 
‘Chandrakanta Bhaiiukumar.’ 

Ariollu'r interesting point which we must 
not lose sight of is that thric> wcie some who 
wrote dramas only for ccitaiii Persian diealrc 
companie.<?. In this group nu'nlion may be 
made of Narayan Prasad ‘Bctab.’ Pandit 
Radheshyam Kathahaehak, Paiidit Ilari- 
krishna Jauhar and Aga. Among these 
comniencal dramatis s the most sui'ce.ssful 
was Radhi'.shyam. TIis ‘AbhmiauNu’ became 
a hot fcU'ourite of stage-goers and was staged 
on eery many occasion.s. These dramas, 
written for theatrical companies, were not .so 
.ini] ortnnt from lileiary standpoints but 
nevertheless they aUained wide popularity. 

The succeeding period once again 
produced dramas of high order liy bringing 
in a man of versatile genius. This man was 
Prasad Muth whom Hindi drama reacliod its 
acme. Pra‘-ad is known as the D. L Roy of 
Hindi literature. After Bharatondu b(‘ u. per¬ 
haps the greatest dramatist in Hindi. After 
reading Prasad’s dramas it becomes some- 
linics difficult to assert whether he was first 
a dramatist and then a poet. Almost all his 
dramas are historical. The special features of 
Prasad as a drmatist are that he searched for 
a solution of modern problems in the past. 
This became possible only because he had an 
extensive knowledge* of the history of our 
land. It is indeed difficult to write a historicaf 
drama because jn this case the dramatist has 
to present the past in a modern environment. 
In a sense we can say that the past of India 
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really speaks out in Prasad’s dramas. Accor- 
clinff lo'time of composition his dramas can 
bo nrraiujfd m the following order; 

(I) Saiiati, (2) Kalyani-parichay, (3) 
Karu)ia]a\a, (A) Prayashchitta, (5) Rajyashn, 
(f!) \'jshak!i, (7) Ajatshatru, (8) Kamana, 
(9) Jaiimei'iva ka Nagayajna, (10) Skanda- 
gupf.) (11) Ek Ghiint, (12) Chandragupta 
and (1‘)) Dhuivaswarmm 

Fioin his diamas it becomes clear that 
he likt'd the Buddhist period most and he 
was, as , it wc'ie, deeply influenced bv 
Buddhist docirules lie himself had said once 
why he pn'l<'rred wanting his oncal dramas 
to othf'r l\pe; ot dramas* 

“Ilihas ka aniisliilan kisi bbi ]ati ko 
apna ailaish ‘^anghatit karne ke lie atyant 
lahhtlavdk hotn hai kyonki hamari 
gill Inn dasha ko uthane ke he hamare 
lalv a\u ke cinukul )o hainaii atit sabhyata 
uae haihkut am koi adarsh hamme anukul 
ho'Oi ki nahin tnuihmcn iniriia sandeha hai 
M<'ii ichha hhara1i\a itihas ke apraka- 
shil inish nun Se iin pialwUid ghatnaon ka 
tlu'darhan kaiane ki hai iinhoiie ki hamaii 
vailamm lull ko hanane ka bahut kuch 
piava'an kia h.ii " Ihasadji w'rotc his dramas 
‘Saiian and ‘Janme]a\a ka Naevapia' 
basing ill themes on the Mahabharata In 
the second oik' Pras.ulii hinted at the 
relahon of N«ea Takhsliaka with the Naga 
tubes ol India In this plav India W'a i 
ri'catdid not a-. an\ deva (god) but 
the lust kitv; ol tlie Aivaiis His Chandia- 
gu)ila’ diputs the histoiy iiom the end 
(if till' N Hid IS ti' die use of the Moiirvas 
The >~[)itia! chatacieiistics to he temembered 
alioni I’ne.1(1 |i diamas aie (a) histoiical 
value. ())) llu' slor\ is ah\a^s based on inner 
eonllict" ot man, (c) nnpoitance of chaiac- 
teiisation, (d) a teehnq of .-^ynijiathy and 
compassion ahva\s inns in tiu readers’ mind, 
(e) the gloi ifKation of womanhood, (f) 
endintt in coniod\, (g) a musical note and 
(h) followin» fiiinciples of drama 

Pi.isidu 111 fact covered the peiiod from 
the Mahaliharat.i down to the penaod of 
llarsha\ aidhana in h^.^ dramas and it has 
‘‘been always his view that India shall alw’ays 
hav(' to learn lessons from the golden 
period.', of h<'i lustoiy He hardly distorted 
the main characters from their historical 


entity but in order to cope with the period 
in which he lived he had to give modern 
touches to his dramas. The greatest dra,w- 
back of his dramas is however that all ol 
them w'cre written in vei’sc and the language 
was pedantic and .somewhat obscure and 
this IS the reason why his dramas could not' 
bo staged m their orginal forms. Anothei 
feature is that the natural trend of eath oi 
bis dramas bore an abstruse philosophy 
hardly inlclhgible 1o common readers 
Prn'>ad|i had a high regard for Indian 
w(-manhoocl and the lemalc char actors have 
always been given prominence and males 
ha\e become more often mere tools in tin 
hands of females 

Round about this peiiod a now kind oi 
play wMs produced in Hindi The most 
impoitant foatmes of this type of drama^ 
w'eio ‘the natiualisic piesonlatior oi hie 
an analysis of tlu’ mdividu.d’. inner diifi- 
cultios lying n\ the root ot social problems 
and contempt to» siipei'ieial idealism 
Kiil'anath Mislna’s ‘M.mi Goswami’ belonged 
to this categoiy and also eainc'd wide 
nopulaiK Lakshinmarayan Mi.'hra pro 
(bleed a ^etirs ot chalbmgmg plays like 
‘Sindoor ki lioli,’ ‘Rakshas ka niandir’ and 
‘Miikti ka inhasva ’ Ramkumar Varma and 
Upendia N.ith Aslik have attempted and 
achieved ‘a Ian measun' of symthesib between 
the K^alistic and thoughtful diaina on the 
one h.md and the dyn.imic pace and 
emotional appeal of the .stage on the other’ 
Ashk tlnouLdiout his v.mous dramas tried 
!(' follow a technniue ‘whicli is clearly 
thought out and planned ’ He has tried to 
piesent an idealistic philosophy, his chracters 
were alway's ideal chiac’ers to guide the 
piesent soeiety Seth Guviud Das has tried 
to pioduce type characters and Vrindahan I 
T.al Varma, a staunch advocate of historical 
romances, wrote plays dealing with contem¬ 
porary themes and problems Writers like 
Yashpal and Prabhakar have turned to 
drama and are producing dramas based on 
the varied problems of modern life. Thes( 
dramatists are to a great extent, influenced 
bv Shaw and Ib.scn and with the co-minglini 
of thoughts there is every possibility that 
good dramas will be produced in Hindi 
and enrich the field of Hindi literature. 



SOCIAL AND PUBLIC SERVICES AND SOCI4L BALANCE 


By Prof. Mrs. ASHALATA BOSE, M.A., 
M. M. College, Patna 


Human wants are to be provided for by in¬ 
dividual and co-operative efforts. Through 
private efforts (individual and group) pro¬ 
duction of goods and services continues in 
society and increased production seems to 
cieate opulence as regards goods and ser¬ 
vices, while the proper enjoyment <if these 
vc'ry same goods may presuppose the exis¬ 
tence of certain services w'hich can best be 
provided by ways other than the private, 
although jn the past the.se were mostly ren¬ 
dered by private agencies. Whenever the 
latter needs are neelectcd the result is 
social unbalance or “Social discomfort and 
social Unhealtli”.*' Here lies the need for 
the gro>vth and development of social and 
jiubltc .services (welfare services rendered 
by either prnato organisations or by pub¬ 
lic authoritv—today the siiecial duty of the 
Sla e) h,r re.storin't the balanfo. 

Tt is the common suppo.sition that the 
social services are needed mainly in a 

backward and poverty-stricken society. But 
They are as much important and necessary 
in an affluent societv which has equally to 
deal with the problem of maintaining 
social balance. For, ever-inci-easing ujju- 

lence m privately produced goods may 

easily co-exist with public poverty, (e.g., 

shortage of municipal and metropolitan 
sen'ices). With economic growth, the need 
for welfare srvices also grow. Without ful¬ 
filling die laflor, the perfonnances of the 
first cannot bo spectacular P^unctions ol 
welfare services may be deterrent and pre,- 
loctive in a less developed society, but in a 
growing society they are of urgent neces¬ 
sity for providing social balance. 

Prof. Galbraith’s view on social balance 
may be put in a summarised form thus ■ 
that there is a close relationship between 
the manufacture of various kinds of pro- 

*Prof. J. K. Galbraith— The Affluent 
Society, Caiapter XVIII. 


ducts and a change in conditions of produc¬ 
tion of one indu.s ry will always have repre- 
cussions on the demand and production of 
otht'r jiroducts. So unless expansion in one 
dircc ion, is matched by expansion in other 
directions simultaneously, bottlenecks, 
shortages, hoarding of scarce supplies and 
sharp rise in costs will be the result. Simi¬ 
larly there is need for balance in what the 
community consumes. Increased use of one 
product creates a requiicmenl tor others. 
Every increase in consumption will require 
“some facilitating or })rotoctive''’ step by 
the Stab’ Wlien a satisfactory relation is 
evolved between private for public) pro¬ 
duction and consumption of goods and ser¬ 
vices on the one hand and the welfare sor- 
vneos on the other, a social balance will be 
achieved Another fact(;r which causes loss 
of .social balance and is a oornllary of pri¬ 
vate jiroduction and consumption is that 
increased stress on production and con¬ 
sumption, i.c., on ojndonci' will create an 
urge tor increasint; the family income by 
having as many wagi'-carners as possible 
within the family. So if both the parents 
are engaged m earning incomes, the burden 
on the public services is further increased. 
If the sorviecs of the community do not 
keep ]iacc vvdh increased production and 
consimpition, there will be social di.sordor. 

From the above-noted theory of social 
balance it is clear that welfare services 
should foim an essential part of any plan 
for economic growth. Social services are 
necessary for redressing the problems aris¬ 
ing out of the friction of old and new social 
and economic forces and thus to solve the 
problem of social adjustments or for de¬ 
fending society against the long-standing 
and invisible and 'therefore apparently in- 
vinc’bU* enemies sdeh as moral depravities 
and deplorable habits or traits or to cure 
the visible maladies like communicable 
diseases, immoral institutions or economic 
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insecuri.ies like unemployment, inflation 
and prieo inslabilitics. Tliey are needed also 
for restoring balance in social and econo¬ 
mic life. Increased production creates now 
problems suck as production of new cars 
requite more parking space and wider- 
roads. Increased produclion and consump¬ 
tion of a variety of foods call for more 
medical services. Increased production, and 
therefore increased income creates a num¬ 
ber of ))roblems which require the help of 
social and,public .services for their appro¬ 
priate solution. There are today so many 
things competing for the attention of the 
young such as motion pictures, television 
and a number of addictions to obnoxious 
habits and things liesides the .school, educa¬ 
tional institutions or the local dramatic 
club, tliai the latter (educational institu¬ 
tions and dramatic clubs) are losing their 
position of prestige and power, their hold 
on young Jives. The resultant growth of 
juvenih' d(din(iueney, crimes and shameful 
habit.s of a magnitude that are worrying 
wi'sti'iii society today. Tliis is the result of 
the absi'iue of a ]iroper correlation between 
production and consumption of goods and 
the so-calli‘(l vveifare services—may we call 
it social services or public .siM'vices. Prof. 
Galbraith u.ses the word public services and 
not social serv ices but u.si's it to include the 
whole ranjte of social services plu.s public 
services like jiobce, nu'dical services as well 
as education. 

Anyway, what is true of an affluent 
society whi'i'e every increase in private 
production should be matched by an in¬ 
crease in till’ public services, it is all the 
more true of a so-called under-developed 
society which has embarked on a pro¬ 
gramme of developmi’nt like India. It is not 
only tliat India has the burden of past in- 
jusbees and wroug.s to bear which were in¬ 
flicted on her by foreign rulers hut also 
the legacies of past social forces and insti¬ 
tutions which liavo spent their vitality and 
ouTived their utility. The burden on her 
has been made all the heavier by the fric- 
tmn of her culture anH economic system 
which mi.ghl be described as insular within 
the wider currents of western civilisation 
and economic forces which began to filter 


into India, since the end of the 18lh cen¬ 
tury. Over and above this, India is set upon 
a programme of achieving economic growth 
which means rapid changes in the, social 
set-up, creation of new prestiges and new 
values, new privileged classes apoing west¬ 
ern culture and increased urbanization of 
population. 

At the same lime the old social .struc¬ 
ture and old values continue to remain. So 
to restore balance we have all the more 
need for social welfare agencies, be they 
private or public, but preferably public. The 
role of social and public services in econo¬ 
mic planning for reducing frictions to the 
minimum and for helping imbalances to 
dissolve, therefore, should not be mini¬ 
mised. There is need for very carefully 
planned and organised welfare services in 
this respect. There was a time whi'n willi- 
iii the framework of the village the econo¬ 
mic and social needs could he fulfilled 
oa.sily and religious and social traditions 
and instiiUtions could cope with the jiro- 
hlom of keeping balance in society between 
its economic needs and .social jiroblems. 
But to-day life is exposed to tlie risks of 
doulitliil new entertainments, ni'w exotie 
fashions and ideas, new social liehavinurs, 
(new types of anti-social behaviours also) 
new addictions, etc., which have aggravated 
social instability and which, therefore, 
require organised effort to s'all them. So 
any slackening of effort in these respects, 
pardcularly in the field of education is 
bound to create bottlenecks in our plan¬ 
ning and affect our growth. 

At this moment of emergency, social 
welfare services appear to be doubly neces¬ 
sary a.s the question of keeping social 
balance is not only necessary in the in¬ 
terest of keeping the economic system going 
but to provide greater resources to meet 
the challange of defence (modern warfare, 
needless to say, requires a strong economic 
base). They are also required to keep the 
social troubles and unbalance to the mini¬ 
mum. to make society less vulnerable 
to ideological attacks as the present emer¬ 
gency indicates need for two sorts of 
defence, one for the protection of ouV 
physical frontiers and the other for the 
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protection and preservation of our demo¬ 
cratic culture and organisations against 
adcological attacks from the enemy. 

Social work cannot be kept in abey¬ 
ance in’ an emergency like the present one. 
11 may be noted that there is not less of 
social services, rather more; but such 
'jervices are diverted from our immediate 
life- and problems, i.e., from the civilian life 
lO the military. So the social balance is 
disturbed as a wider gap is left than before 
in the matter of these welfare services in 
our ordinary civilian life. As pointed out 
above, thi're is great need for preserving this 
balance during an emergency to minimise 
diaconlent in society, to relieve social ten- 
sion.-> so as to foster a sense of national 
unity and puipose in the lace of a national 
danger. 

India being a land of many languages, 
leiigion.s and diverse customs, the task of 
preserving unity in the midst of diversity 
IS of gieater signilicancc than it had ever 
been before. This task of national integra¬ 
tion can only be performed when there is 
a strong Inise of well-planned welfare ser- 
\ic('.s under the care of the State f<n- pre- 
s( 1 ving the .social balance. It cannot be 
oihieved by half-hearted rneasure.s or by 
eiicoui aging a nieie patchwork of voluntary 
elfoits which have become to-day a lavou- 
lite pastime of ladies from well-to-do 
lamilies or very often they are a means to 
achieve other goals, viz., to win name and 
lame in public hie and sometimes a means 
of livelihood even for some interested in¬ 
dividuals or groups. This observation does 
not mean any aspersion on the well-orga¬ 
nised voluntary institutions for social wel¬ 
fare work or well-meaning persons of 
means who with their resources, intelli¬ 
gence and imagination will be an asset to 
any scheme oi plan of welfare service 
organised by the State for preserving social 
balance. Such efforts by private individuals 
or imstitutions should by all means be 
encouraged and integrated wiih State 
efforts in this respect. 

II. 

. To revert to the public services in 
the broad sense in which Prof. Galbraith 


used it in order to assess the importance of 
such services in the context of planning in 
a developing country, there is no denying 
the fact that there is a great and urgent 
need for ihem m India in her attempts at 
rapid economic development. Planning is a 
necessity for an under-developed country 
like India. But the very process and 
methods of the plans to achieve their ends, 
have raised a cloud ot problems besides 
those of failures to achieve ihe desired and 
pre-determined ends or so to say^ the short¬ 
falls in expectations. To quote a lew, the 
restriCiive import policy makes the pro¬ 
ducers ot some goods mattentue towards 
improvement ol (quality or the need for 
lowering of costs because ol the piotecaon 
enjoyed by them against competition of 
better-pioduced foreign goods. Import res¬ 
trictions on standardised medicines and 
similar essential goods lend to cause such 
things to be substituted by inferior and 
costlier articles produced at home at the 
cost oi health and coniiort. Thus a large 
])art ol the rise in income generated under 
ttie Plans is wiped away in the shape of 
dearer and inferior ossiiitial goods. Here is 
the ni'ed for public services in the shape 
oi iiislitiuions for determining standards of 
quality, tor ki'cping a vigiliant eye on costs 
of pioduction, restrictions ot haimful trade 
prac ices, etc., in short, any public ellort 
lor control of quality and costs. Similarly 
customs procedure and costs make the 
piues ol technical and scientific books 
(other books as well) loo heavy for the 
purse oi students, teachers and institutions 
making for the slow progress of scientific 
and technical knowledge and research in 
India. 

A suitable public service can easily 
remove the above-mentioned difficulty. 
Planning of cities, housing, well-planned 
medical services, education both at the 
lower and the higher levels—all these pub¬ 
lic services become urgently necessary with 
increase in employment and income. Then 
the heavy taxation, ’a necessary ajipendage^ 
of planning in India,' which is more broad- 
based than it Ijad been before, reduces the 
present expendable income and the saving 
capacity of the people and therefore, must 
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organise public welfare services in the shape 
of provisions for sickness, old age and free 
or subsidised education for children. Even 
the sclicme of compulsory savings, com¬ 
pelling people .at large to save, makes such 
savings non-available for personal emer- 
genciei, to meet which a majority in a poor 
country try to save. All these show that 
Government has to watch out for the pos¬ 
sible elh’cts of its own actions in implement¬ 
ing ils policies, on the jieoplc for the welfare 
of whom :^ch policies have been chosen. 

Planning itself is a public service 
agency in a broad sense providing balance 
among dilleient sectors of the economy in 
tiieir growth and development.’ But even 
alter more than a decade of planning in 
India, a balanced development has not 
taken jilace in all the sectors. Agricultural 
production has not increased to the desired 
levels. Here also proper attention has not 
been {laid to the need for arranging social 
and public ser\’ices for solving the pro¬ 
blems of human relations, for providing 
that individual initiative and drive without 
which no scheme of agricultural progress 
will e\er be successful, however much 
attention be paid to the physical aspects of 
agiiculture. It is only thiough sincere 
a tem{)ts to resolve all social ligidities and 
dilfeiences that agrarian relorm can take 
root Ill the rural life. 

The ({uestion would now appear to be 
this- whether the Government set-up in 
under-developed countries to-day is able 
to shoulder or carry on to the finish the 
stupendous task of economic development, 
while at the same time avoiding the un- 
desiri'able el'lects or unbalances which may 
result from the very effort. Democracy in the 
newly Iree countries appears to be either 
very unstable or Intlc different from auto¬ 
cratic models elsewhere, perhaps, because of 
lack of strong opposition; too many opposi¬ 
tion parlies; lack of parliamentary traditions 


or of the passive acceptance by the illiterate 
or inert people of the ruling party’s actions 
w'ilh very little or no criticism,. In a truly 
free society there can be a matching 
growth of public services to restore 
balances and to correct maladjustments in 
economic and social fields created by 
efforts towards rapid growth. But in a 
society where traditions of liberal demo¬ 
cracy and independent and fearless public 
opinion are lacking and governmental acti¬ 
vities are not constantly exposed to un¬ 
sparingly critical examination and evalua¬ 
tion by agencies of public opinion, such a 
giowth of public services as balancing fac¬ 
tors can hardly be expected. 

The State in newly free countries desir¬ 
ing quick economic transformation but 
without long traditions of liberal demo¬ 
cracy and, therefore, {loblically immature, 
IS apt to imitate models of autocracy as 
experimented with more or less apparent 
success in some countucs. Thus it may be 
tempted to over^top the limit in its anxiety 
to strike at the root of the possibility of 
fiietion and loss of balance and too much 
cl ci'ntrali.sation of control and national- 
isa'ion may follow. By doing .so it may 
cease to be a co-ordinating laclor and may 
destroy whatever elasticity or capacity for 
self-adjiislmenl and self-generating growth 
tht' sys em may possess. 

To conclude*, therefore,—democratic 
traditions and ideals should be upheld and 
maintained by all means. Then only the 
Slate will be able to render its public 
welfare services in such a way that fric¬ 
tions and imbalances are kept to the mini¬ 
mum in social and economic aspects of 
life.* 


* The writer is indebted to Prof. J. K. 
Galbraith’s book. The Affluent Society, 
Chapter XVIII, entitled “The Theory of 
Social Balance.” 



VIVEKANANDA’S FAII H AND THK ilA^I \KRISH1NA MISSION 

By MONONIT SEN 


It IS common knowledge that Swami Vivt- 
kananda was vehemently oppost'd to all 
hr ms ol piiestcraft casteism and above all 
'•amskaia,” all oi which, m his o])iiuon 
vv(‘i( eating into the vitals ol the nation and 
dwailing its giowth He condemned in no 
inmistakable tcims all thosi Irving to pet 
t^rluale these social evils He wen' so lai is 
1(1 idvise his countrymen to shun 1 ho cotn- 
pinv of such people Regrettably, thiie ha 
I fen r'o impiovement in the position woith 
till name even alter so niaiiv Af'ais ’’Ihc 
niisas also a coii'.KU latile section d du 
I due ite^d jKopk remain vulim (i piie->l 
( It superstition and piriudi e ( m 
fif'viinnunt painiLilly consfiou ot the 
h oining in oia natiinil In i nil n 
t I lu t encif u ( 111 to io( t >)0t oiP Ijk i n 
1 ' t tncl in dll \va\ of nita id inti i ta 
i pi ogre ■'S 

llie saiinc I'-ni'^ ot the 11 im i i ho i An 
111 111 the t'U->tiel adhfient> ot Vn e ki¬ 

na lela article ^ oi taitii But ''+iin^(l 
inoi^h the* Bght shy ot giMio adefju ^ 
t illuitv to Swann Vive kanand i s dion 
il( nunciation of jiiiestcialt cO'-tii in 'inn 
'•indcaia lest the s\ni]iath' oJ the oitii > 
do\ shoukl be ahenate'd as thcie is cveiv 
t () iibili s oi then susceptibilities bciii}. 
wounded The Mission holds classes almost 
ilaiiv in diffeierit pait-> of Calcutta and elis- 
(011 1 St'S aie given on the Gita and the 
Bh..'gavata but the holding ol a single tlass 
ioi spreading Swi^nn Vivekananda s me ss 
•ige on the evils ol priestcialt casteism and 
samskara”, that will ultimately It'ad to the 
nll-iound prog’-ess of the countiy, has 
never yet been heard of Incidentally, rt 
wnll be quite appiopriato to reproduce an 
extract from Swami Vivekanancia’s famous 
lecture delivered at the World Parliament 
of Religions, Chicago He said “ the 

crying evil in the East is not religion— 
they have religion enough—but it is bread 
that the suffering millions of burning India 
cry out for with parched throats They ask 


ioi biead but we give them stones 
1 e ail insult to a starving people to 
ollii them leligion it n an insult to a 
staiMUg man to teach him metaphysics” 
Eviofrul^ the piese'nl peiloimance of the 
R imal iishna Mission is '■uggestive of the 
i lel flat it IS ineimed inoie to the perpe- 
l nation latlif'i than tlu ei ad nation ol the 
I 1 ( I -> lu ''i c 1 il c\ ils ' () sti onglv de pie cated 
b\ Swani Vivekananda which ipso facto, 
(Ills not also cfintoini to the wishes 
ol oiii (JoMinnicrit Also the gospel 
ot iLii noiiv Ol All Religions so i armostly 
lie. chid b> both Rainakiishna uul Vivcka- 
'lan 1 1 lollowing Ihi cximple ol Piahma- 
ui < 1 Kcsliiib Chundei bon i no more the 
)i (111 o* the RTissiOn 

Tv 11' CHOUS tudc'iit oi \i\ckananda 
Ur t III IS iqiialJv iwaic liow deeply he 
II hi) 'Ik woelul plu ii of the' hall-clad, 
etni 1 lived illit lalo downtiodden mas- 

I ili( piKimial soLuee' ol siqiplv of arti¬ 
cle ol tood clothing ind otlu i luxuru'S to 
til 1 idelent rieli lli eoiiidtied himsi'll a 

I 1 ih i aiKi g IV i a el ii ion e all to his lollow- 
' Old coinitivrnen to shak( oil then leth- 
and make tin be ■' ol e ich nouis to m- 
1 J n to licii minds a '■case ol awareness 
Ihil 111'\ 1 e also ‘oiis oi (loci and liave the 
same inhiienl light to share and enjoy 
cquailv with tht* rich the' fiuits of their 
toils and tears Swami Vivekananda also 
lullv lealisi 1 thil for national iegenciation, 

II lOs odueition was an imme'diate and im- 
in tive nfcc'ssii.y He accoidingly urged 
1 IS tolinwiis with all emphasis hi under¬ 
take this all-impoitant work with a mis- 
'•lonaiv zral without delay 

In order to implement Swami Vivcka- 
nanda’s afoiesaid message, one has to move 
about from village to village thioughout the 
country, visiting eyery hamlet and its in¬ 
mates and living on,alms and spending tha 
nights under a tree or m the court-yard of a 
hospitable house-holder, m the same manner 
as ‘Sramanas’ carried and spread Gautama 
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Buddha’s gospel to every nook and comer 
of the land. 

But what we find today is that, the 
saunyasin.s of* the Ramakrishna Mission 
live luxunou.sly in magnificent palaces, 
buiJ( at fabulous cost, the envy of the 
richest of the rich, while hunger, disease, 
ignorance, lack of adequate shelter, etc., 
stalk th(> land. They make a very poor show 
nl social service by the free distribution of 
a lew pouods of powdered milk or a few 
phials of medicine, which is nothing but 
the tiniest drop m the vasit ocean of human 
sufferings. The few schools, opened in and 
around towns by the Mission for imparting 
higher secondary education, are the despair 
ot even the middle-class people. The spread 
of primary education among the masses, the 
most ptessing need of the hour, which en¬ 
tails piojonged stay in the remotest villages, 
devoid ol all modern amenities of urban life, 
obvifiuslj linds no favour with them A 
hotel de luxe is run by the Mission under the 
pseudoii'sm of International Guest House, the 
linest ('\aniplc ol the monastic mode ol 
life of Vivekananda’s conception' On pre¬ 
sent indications, one wonders whether the 
Ramakrishna Mission is gradually tlriiting 
towaids the establishment of another Papal 
State. Swami Vivekananda in his rare wis¬ 
dom must have clearly foreseen these things 
among his disciples and as a note of warn¬ 
ing he aptly observed, “Sitting in luxuri¬ 
ous lioines, surrounded by all the comforts 
of life Jind doling out a little amateur reli¬ 
gion may be good for other lands. But 
India has a truer instinct. She easily de¬ 
tects the mask “ Of all persons, even 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose of hallowed 
memory was so much disgusted with the 
doings ol lh(' Ramakrishna Mission, that in 
exasperation he thus wrote in his Auto¬ 
biography. “Vivekananda’s teachings have 
been neglected by his own followers—by 
the Ramakrishna Mission which he had 
founded—and w'e are going to give effect 
to them.” 

Incidentally, a pertinent passage from 
Brahmananda Keshub Chunder Sen’s writ¬ 
ings, 1.S recalled to my mind, in which he 
gave vent to his feelings more than eight 


decades ago, in relation to the activities of 
the Christian Missionaries in India. The 
aforesaid passage so closely portrays the 
picture of the present-day Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion that it is worth reproduction. Thus 
wrote Brahmananda, “The bearers of the 
Cross to India have mostly diverted their 
zeal and energy into other fields. The 
School-master’s vocation seems to have 
charms for many, and has allured a consi¬ 
derable number of Padris in the great citi¬ 
es into schools and colleges, where they are 
busy in preparing Hindu. Intellects for 
University examination's instead of train¬ 
ing Hindu souls for Christ’s kingdom. The 
Revel end Professor is always teaching 
Mathematics and History, neglecting the 
higher teaching for which he has been sent 
out. How many secular agents there are in 
India who can teach secular things! Why 
then should the valuable talents and ener¬ 
gies of Chnsi’s apostles and agents be wast- 
(>d in such fields of w'ork? Let them go 
forth where Christ summons them and per¬ 
form their legitimate duties to which he in¬ 
cessantly calls them. The benighted mil¬ 
lions, sunk in idolatory and superstition, in 
scepticism and worldliness, with hands up- 
liited are ever and anon imploring spiri¬ 
tual mimslration and counsel ! Will the mis¬ 
sionary refuse them help ?” 

To pay homage to Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda without proper appreciation and pro¬ 
pagation of his teachings would be sheer 
hypocrisy. If the sannyasins of the Mis¬ 
sion are really sincere in doing honour to 
their illustrious Guru, the only way open 
to them is to turn their immediate atten¬ 
tion to the emancipation of the slumber¬ 
ing masses from all social evils and reli¬ 
gious dogmas, which was so near and dear 
to Ins heart. Will the sannyasins rise to the 
occasion ? The mere holding of celebra¬ 
tions with the display of selected passages 
from Swami Vivekananda’s various speech¬ 
es and writings, as also meetings addressed 
by V.I.P.’s, extolling his virtues, without 
any serious attempt to follow them up by 
acts and deeds, may have some temporary 
emotional effect, but will be of no materigil 
benefit to the people and the country. 

In conclusion, I would crave the indul- 
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gence of the readers for quoting another, a reformers: there is only want of reform, 

significant passage from Brahmananda There is no want of eloquence oif orations: 

Keshub Chunder Sen’s lecture on “Reli- there is only want of deeds. There is no 

gious And Social Reformation” delivered wane of profession, but there is want of 

at Bombay. He said, “There is no want of practice”. 


ura WITH AN AR’nST 

l.tv Mrs. DKVJPROSAD ROT CHOWDIIHRY 
XII 


It was ihe inidclle of June. 1957. I .started on 
tny lumieward journey leaving our old home in 
Madras after y'cars of sojourn in the place. 
The past has many a tale to tell and with the 
sound of the revolving wheels of the train, 
these (‘ame crowding info my hrain. TTic un- 
eerlaiii fulure and the thought that 1 shall never 
(■(»ine liaek t(» Madras again, riillled my mind and 
1 was disi'oncerted hy all sorts of ap))rehension.s. 

My husband had a few more days to finish 
his term as the Prineipal of the School of Arts 
and Crafts and could not aeconipan^ me in my^ 
jolllne^. He gav<’ me to understand. In- would 
join me within a few iiioiilhs’ lime, as soon as he 
titiislu'd the vsoiks he had undertaken. One was 
tin' statue of Gandhiji which I have already 
incntioiied. The other was “The Tiiumph of 
Lahour*’ which eoir:])osition in hroiize he was 
then doing for tin* Madras Government. Roth the 
A\orks were nearing eornpleliori and rould not 
lake mure than six months to finish. 

lYol long after this 1 was informed that fresh 
woik was offered and had to he accepted. His 
plea was, t)ne must earn to live. That meant 
further «-xtension of Ins slay in Madras. 

The studio for bronze easting was situated 
at Chromepet, a suhiirh (»f Madras, quite a 
distance from the city. 

While at the school the artist had to go 
there often f<»r inspection of the castings of his 
works. There is no difficulty about transport 
since electric trains run at an interval of every 
12 or 15 minutes. After his connection with the 
school had ceased and he could not make further 
use of the studio there, he resolved to make 
Chromepet his working centre. But there were a 
few serious impediments on the way. Crossing 
the over-bridge was one. Another great aversion 


of th(' artist was walking on foot except W’hen 
going oil .shikar expeditions. Now from Chrome¬ 
pet Station to the studio was quite a few yards’ 
walk and no eonveyaiice wert; available except a 
few dilapidated rirksliaws. How then this diffi- 
< ull\ was to l.-e oA'ereoine ? i’he only solution 
Avas to find a suitable residential quarter at 
Ghromejiet. Since the wife A\'as away and this 
AAas going to h(‘ a lemiioiarA airangement, he 
soon rented a small bungaloAV near the studio 
and sliifted there with lii< bags and baggages. 

Dining the day the artist was kept busy with 
his ^\()rk. riie e^(■^ings be s]>eiil with his thoughts 
sitting in tlie small At-randah outside, not a very 
eoAcled jjosition. These thoughts were not always 
pleasant. On the eontiary, they were most exas¬ 
perating at times. We are ail aware that the 
amount one earns Hoes not Ix'long to him alone. 
He has to a share it not only with those who 
assist him in his work and de^orve a portion of 
it but also AA'itb those v.lio though have no part 
in the laboin Act liaAc a claim on th<' income 
aeeording to the laAv of the land. To an artist to 
caletilale and find out hovA’ inueh should come to 
his share i- indeed an irksome job. One faulty 
ste]> and yon aie enmeshed in the snare of law. 
On aeeoiint of this our artist, I am told, was 
often fouml in the tenterhooks of exr itement and 
anxiety. This, added to his lonely atmosphere, 
soon had a detrimental effect on his once 
enviable health. He fell into the grip of insohmia. 
About the end of December. 19.58, I was 
informed hy friends that my husband was 
.seiiously ill which nece.ssilated my presence ig 
Madras. 

Destiny I. suppose, was playing a game 
with me. For at this juncture I was found unfit 
tc. travel such a long distance all by myself. An 
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attack of Fhi h.ui afleited my (onstitulion 
coiisKlciaf»i> As soon as I foil strong onough, 1 
boardut tin liain foi Madras and ai rived at iKo 
Central Station on llit niorning of Januaiy 19, 
1<)W 

J Mils ((((ukI ^l^ a nundx I ol j»ei‘-ons who 
assuinl ni( til It ni> hushand s health had much 
inijiioicd <iiiil the M was no cause fm an\ict> 1 
was liken to tin liotol wliiu ht was itsiding it 
the 1 mu loi unde ir-,*>mg mitssaiy tiealmont Sn 
Divijnosad w is s andme, on the open leiiact 
<md w( l< omt*(l m* with a hioad smile Ho looked 
nine li pulled elown iiid Ins voice was so feeble 
that il w<is not 111 III le unless o>ie e anio close lo 

him ''iiiee he w is kept on staivalion diet lo 

II (luce* his we li^hi this w,is not suijmsing One 

who I dadv me d lonsisud ol all soils cd i le h 
md spie V dis|i(s had to be content with two 
tfutpntis Ol two bees id di\ bread <inel a lew 

iiispiel ve e I ible pup nations Sure b this 

c oidd not hive silislied his jiale Ite Ihil since he 
had no one lo e omplam to oi lincl laull with he 
swallowed lliis without .lumllmf. Hut this illi 
tilde ihiin ed eonipletel) slioillv alter the aiiival 
ot till will 111 bee anil dis, i untie el and doelaicd 
he hid he i\ V wotk be loll liiin and must 1 
given some iihslanti il lood to bim^ h.ii k Ins 
noimill s iMulli ho \ oil I \pe 1 1 me to live on 
griss ill the lime was his epieiv I look to the 
tallies ol dealin> with a e hild inel said 1 w is 
willm^ lo ive him evcivthm that the iloetoi 
|ieiniitled bill he must gel ihe jie rmission (oi me 
Jins satisliid him lo some ivlciit 1 sujiposi he 
believed this woiilei not be diliieull he would be* 
able lo win ill! iloi loi ove I to Ins siele* b) eliaw 
mj; his svnipiitln Hut when he loiinel it was iiol 
so tasv lo be uile the doe tor he iesi_iuel hmiselt 
tel his lot niel Ills eomplainls be'e >ime less 

{reepient 

1 w is hap|iv to he biek in \1 lelias foi llie 
sake ol old assipi 11 |lulls anil also beeause I eoulil 
oiiee moil be m ihe imdsi eil ft lends whom 1 hail 
Ic'aint to love 1 Ins o| lomsi vvas ])o<esible so 
loiu' as i vv IS III the hotel Ihe peiioel was vciv 
brief Mv hiisbatiil was getting inipatii*nt to gel 
back to (hromejict ,inil stait the woik that was 
waiting ioi him llmrefoie as soon as the* doctor 
alloweel we set olf foi our temporal\ aboelc 

I must (onfess that wht*n I arrived at oui 
dealinalion niv spmt was somt*whal damped The* 
little plate* was mote an office than a dwelling 
house All the necessities of daily life had to be 


collected from Madras, not a desirable position 
at all foi a housewife No possibility of social 
intercourse eithei except through telephone oj 
occasional visits to the city The monotony of 
the existciuf was often broken towards the 
ivtiimgs hv visits liom the students It was 
then that wc had some mli'rosling and animated 
elistu-sKm on ehlleicnt subjects,—ait, music, 
literaluie .md even shiKar Needless to add that 
111 ) husband eonducted the major portion of the 
cOlive isalion while the others listen*el 

One ol the siudi nls who was also an assist¬ 
ant ol the albs' was a good mimic Whatever 
ni lit h.ive I ts 11 his name my husband insisted 
on addle scjiig Imii as ( himi and the* latlei always 
iiisweied to lhal e ill without even attempting to 
cone It him Ol e isionallv this ( hmu would 
cnieil.im hv imitating some ol those whom we 
hipiHiue] to know Ihe chief viium of his niimi 
ii\ w IS oi I oiitsi his 111 isle 1 (hmu h.iel w irked 
iiiiile I liim loi VI IIS and made a faitly good 
sluilv III his miioils anil e liai.n It i islie >, rm tlie* 
nrmsimeiil ol lliose who < iit to lead this ailicle, 

I shall niiiati:. a lew i jnsodcs m lonnielion with 
the iiti-t which he e n.ie le d ten our lie ne fit Rut 
1 III] ilraid the he.iiilv of its fun would he lost 
111 lim-limg iiom its oii^nul Reii^ili He "ides 
the mo-.' impotlanl ]Hit of the de *-e i iplion the 
i<lm_ would lie missm^ 

\ bov iianuel kumiiel w is u<wl> udmitle d 
III thi M hool and ihereloic had not had the 
oppoituni \ to el aeeustomeel lo the w.ivs of 
Ills mask I One nioiinn.^ while the aitist was 
VMiikin_ m Ills slmlio the student was vvaitmg 
It 1 eiisianei vvaUhmg him wink and also assist 
im him when nieessaiv ‘siiddenlv he called out 
Mukunela come this suit ejuiekly" Kiimud was 
jiu//le el lb stand blankly and then looked round 
to Imil whether Mukunela was rommg There 
was no such juison .is Mukunela, so none 
app and Ihe artist tuiiied his he‘ad and saw 
Kumnei standing He got terrihl> annoyed ,it his 
heh.ivuiui and aeldiessed him m ,m angiy lone 
‘ W hat s wiong with you ^ 1 am eailing you and 
vein aie not answering” Poor Kumud did not 
know what to say He muimured neivously, “You 
( ailing Mukunda He is not here I am Kumud” 
Oh It Is all the same” came piomplty from the 
artist 

On another occasion the artist was working 
in clay on a double life size statue while Kumud 
was standing below in order lo supply him 
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iMth whatever materials he asked for. After 
woiking for some time he stretched out his hand 
and demanded some Plaster of Paris. Kuraud 
,vas in a ,fix. He did not know what to do He 
^(aminered, shall 1 give plaslei oi "‘’Yes, >es, 
,)l,ister, come quick. Foi Heavc'u’s sake don't 
delay.” Chinu, who was busy woiking at a dis- 
lance giasped the whole situation at a alance 
iiid tlid Ins best by signs and gc'stuies to inaki 
kuniud understand that what be* vvanted was i la\ 
ind not Plaster of Pans Put the nnsebuf was 
iltiady done and pool Kiiinnd bad to beai tbc- 
brunt of his sc oldiiiL* Ate- you out ot aoiji wits*^ 
dcui't \ou s<>e 1 am vxoikina in < 1j\ bimi ' 

Once ( liiini alighted from ibe ebclnc li.iiii 
il the 1 gmoie sta ion in Madr.is with one other 
worloi and was a()pioa(b«'d 1 )\ some Police- 
Ollic Is who asked iheiii to quit the platform as 
soul as possible \ digniloiy was exjiec le d to 
line- sfion iiiicl 111 ric e this ordii \ It w miniilis 
1 10 I ibc-y saw ^ii l)e\ipiosid come down 
-oin Ins eonipailrnent He stood on the pl.itloini 
It bis usual who e all's" soit of iltiliidi. with 
I' aims akimbo and lie ad tliiovMi back wail 
II loi bis liigiia e to be- bion<.-bf down < liiini 
iw lire ofliceis wbispetnig some tliii'” inioncs| 
tbeniselvis <(1111111*. a few steps lot ward ii'd ibe-ii 
ifcidniL back ibis action w is icpeiled ti'wo 
t iiinii nolieed it He gave- a iiueb'e to bis e oni 
l> iiiion and told bim to watch the luii Ibe oibe-i 
book his bead to s.i\ lie was walebing On 
the II third attempt the ofliceis _,albei(d suflie lent 
'oiiiagc- to ap|)ioa<h the artist and say, “‘-'ii 
s|i( h and sueli .1 prison is loniing would you 
mind making loom for linn ” Deyipiosad eame 
tmd and it illative- He leplied haiigbldy "Wliat 
)l that he is not an elephant' At the- ollu-i e-nd 
if the platform rhinini and Coiniiaiiy we-ic 
pilling c-aeh olhei and g'^glnig awav to proclaim 
dll 11 victory 

My husband had to tiavc-l fairly often. He 
did not believe in travelling light, theie must 
lie provisions foi emergency. Tbeieloic- the kits 
ibal followerl him weie nc-vt-r few in mumher 
riiese had to be parked and reparked fioin 
wee-ks ahead of his departure Fac-ii cm the final 
dav some last niomcmt touch had to he givn. 
Uc-furc- any suc-h prospective excursion some¬ 
body had to stand attendanc on the artist. After 
having settled down at Chroinepet this work 
gc’tierally fell on the lot of Chinu. Onee while 
he- was arranging suilrases, I gave some sugges¬ 


tion as to how things could be kepi to liest 
advantage He became very much perturbed at 
this and said—“Oh no madam, no change should 
be- made. 'I'licn the master is sure to say, ‘Chinu 
louehc-ei il and see what a mes*! he has made. 
1 hiuglie-d and lei I him abmi-. 

One- ven amusing me leleiil was deniciiistiated 
by (limn with action. Ibis oceuied during the 
.mil- wbt-n Sti Di-siptosad was sliH the Principal 
of till- School A\e- bail out le-side-ntial cjuaite^S 
111 the S< liool e oin])oimcl Iheie- was a fairly big 
bale oin .illae lii el lo the giound llooi. Heie the 
ailisl would sil and lesl aftei the- bieiikiiig ot 
the e l.issi s 01 lend iiis mmiatuie gaide*n, 
a le (are-atioii wbieli sal’sliiel bis c leativo 
Jiisimel 1 he scliooi was dis(nie|l\ visible* from 
tills plai e lire artist knew a lew ol ibe- students 
moil iiitimalt iy than the ollii t- toi ibe-y eiflen 
I anil to watch yyhile- be woike-d II bi was ni the 
moo'l oi talkiiiL.. tin sc i.m ibc- iisk of being 
( allc-cl lo Ins snb Ibis was not a \(t\ atliaclive 
pio'pcci bu ibe bo\- I bev bad to lu have in 
Ills luisinie iiul tills (be \ did uol alwavs lelisb. 
1 b( ir Ic-ilile i lams soim di~(o\t-*(d a unique 
me ibocl ol esc .ip111' lioiii ibis pei lions position. 
Ibe moment they smi peeled llw possiliibtv of 
dangei ibe \ etiwliil e 11 all ioni - and bid behind 
<1 bush 01 any olb-1 innpnl llial yvoiild give 
llitio a l(in|>oiaiy n iii.,1 Winn llie-y fe-ll ihc-y 
bid aiiiyicl at a nine ol alefy, ibe-y weiulel 
st nid on llie II ]i .s and tun oiilsicli- the seliool 
Jill ( me Is Soiiie- ol the peon- I was mfoime-d, 
))ie k< d iiji ibis lae Ik lo avoid mole woik 

( biiiii aelinitlid iiiosi jiiondly ih.il be- was 
a p ist m.isle I in tin ill ol bum! m jmg \ work 
winch never look nnue lli,iii an hour lo finish, 
il qiieslioin el by llie .nlist he would say iin- 
iliiie Iniiglv dial il would bake 1 whole evening. 
And when ibt woik was ovc-i long befoie the 
time given In- would cpnc-tlv sbp off, leaving 
Ins shoes at lln- studio dooi lo decc-ive the 
ma-ler 

On bis louiney back from any plac-e he 
wenl Dc-vqnosad would often slop at a boli*l 
and colle'ct all suits of foodstuffs. Pc-rhaps he 
had a b-ar that Ills wife inav not kc-ep things 
leaely foi him and then he would have to 
starve ' Onee he puiclrasecl some “Gulahjaras” 
fa kind of sweet in syrup I. The wailei questioned 
him where he was to put llieni The ailisl looked 
daggers at him and then replied vehemently 
“pul thc-m on mv head” (mere shir por rakho) ! 
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The man was so iiuifh impressed by this answer 
that he idid nol ask a second question and 
hro(j<:}il th<‘ sweets in preat haste in an empty 
fruit tin 1 hen unable to suppress his curiosity 
he fiatheied euouj^h courage to ask, “To which 
plate do >ou }*elon" sir?” Next time when the 
artist went to the Hotel to bu) the same sweet, 
a new man was at the counter. He was about 
lo put the awkward question.—“Wheic to put 
the sweets” when the <»ld fellow came lunnin*; 
from somewhere ami papged the other’s mouth 
with his Ijand, This evi'nl was later recounted 
to me h-v ( hinu with muth fiusto and a {'real 
deal of mirtli. 

The artist wanted lo instal a line of power 
rnetr'r in his oflirc at Chromepel and informed 
the (h'partrnent that deals with it, to that effect. 
The^ sent ihir represenlathe to enquire as to 
ihe di'tails fonrerninf; the matter. The person 
th'siied to know when the work should be 

started 'Ihe artist replied that ln‘ would like it 
to be linislied as quiekh as possibh*. the sooner 
the better 1 «arne to learn from the aforesaid 
f himi lha' inspite cd Mr. (’liowdhitr>'’s definite 
aiewei tin man went on pesieiiii}:; him b> 

repeatmv the same (jiresiron 'I’Ik' artist’s patience 
was liied lo the exlieme. He shoiiled force 
firllv “I w.int it now. loda\ at oiu e ” Tlu' 

man wa^ flabeicMsItd at tins suudden outburst 
and mimiblm" “m‘s sit m'. kit” took to his 

heels withonl more ado 


I shall close this chapter by 'delating an 
instance of my own experience wHIIe sitting with 
the artist on the little verandah. That particular 
everting we were left entirely to ^ourselves. 
The workers had either gone home or sent on 
some errand. Only a small servant was waiting 
on us to do our bidding. At about 6 O’clock a 
[huge lorry arrived at our gate with two tins ol 

Plaster of Paris which was ordered by mx 

husband. I suppose those came from Tuticorin or 
some .such distant place; I am not quite sure 

Sime no coolies were available near our 

bungalow and the tins were heavy, my husbanri 
requested the driver to pul the tins down with 
the help of Irrs men and charge for it. Thi 
dr her seemed disinclined to oblige him. He 
coolly said. “In that case, I shall take the things 
back lo lire place ftonr where I brought them.’ 
'J'he artist was lurtous at this imjiolite response 
He shouted. “JNo. you wrll nol lake the thirrgs Lack 
Tell me what prree you want. I shall buy you 
ofl. (.ome on, tell me.” Instantly the fellow hr 
came as meek as a lamb and his tone was eoirr 
|)lelely (hanged “We are poor people Sir, why 
are vou gelirng angry with us ?” came from 
lirm and with that clown came the plaster link 
Irom lire lorry. 

V lieu I lummate on tin (\tii|k of mv lile. 1 
ofti'ii teflei I wliellret all artists Itaxe such abnor 
mal tempi t.mreril or m\ bnsband is a special 
I ase 




SOME EARLY ARCHAEOLOGICAL FINDS OF THE SUNDARBAN 


Ih KALIDAS DATTA 


'Im • Sundarhan foims ihe soulhi inniosl poilum 
(.1 th«* di^trid of 24-Pdigaiias of Wc‘«l Bengal 
and extends along the Ba> of Bengal from the 
live) khamati or Kalindi on the east to th< liver 
Ffooghly on the west It is a vast alluMal plain 
inliiseiled l)> iiiaiij iiveis wliuh are (onneded 
vvilli eaih oilier h\ a netwoik of braiirhcs. 

Foirnerk. this legion < ompnsed dense loiests 
and swamps ahoimding in ligeis, rhiiioceiosi's, 
(lofodilfs and other wild animals It’s leilania- 
lion work < omnieni ed in the latter pail of the 
. ighleenlh century and sime then, with the ev¬ 
il nsion ol cultivation, nuineioiis villages have 
rown uj) in this aiea They aie mostly inhahi- 
kd 1)\ agi i( iiltiiiists and lie within extensive 
[laddv tields ])ioterted h\ c mhaiikmi tils, hiiilt on 
till n\i) hanks to k(ep oul sail and hiaekish 
iv ator. 

Dining and aflei the leelaniatu >. ol llii 
liar I fioiri the forests as well .i*- fioni the under- 
_iouiid of manv of the villages, in ihe course of 
cvcavalioiis of tanks, canals and ditches laige 
iiumhc 1 of leinaiiis of hinlcliiigs and temples 
stone and me lal images of the Hindu Tain and 
Buddliisi gods and eoddesses. insciiptions, <c»ins 
•ind olhei lelics ol human hahilations of the 
mediaeval and (mpta age's have eome to light.’^ 

Since 192S. due to erosions of the- liver 
llooglilv anolhiT village nainecl Haiinaiainpur. 
‘-ituate'd within the' aiea on the c'astein bank of the 
iivei. is also yielding hundri'ds of antiquities of 
lailiei time's They eonsist of aichaie lerraeotta 
ind tlay statuettes and charms, stone and bone 
tools, mould-made' terra-cotta and e lay figurines 
assignable on stylistic grounds to the Maurva, 
Sunga and Kushana periods, terra cotta seals with 
Brahmi scripts, rectangular and round punch- 
marked and uninscribed cast c'oppei coins, frag- 

1. Kalidas Dalta, The AnliqutJtes of Khan, 
Varendia Research Society’s Monograph No. 3 

Do. The Antiquities of the No th- 
West Sundarlyan, Ibid, No. 4. 

Do. The Antiquities of the Smi- 
darhan. Ibid, No, 5. 


iiiemls ol stones with \shokan polish, N B P. sherds, 
giey and hlae k polteuy waies, clay, stone and 
loikciystal heads, etc. 

The diseoveiy of these antiejuities now un- 
doiihlcdly eslahlislies the fail that lh*s part of 
lowei Bengal is not a newly-born legion and 
liuman selllements existed heie from remote 
tunes 

1 gave an account of t>omc* of the aichaie 
statuettes including the stone and bom tools in an 
arlicle published nioie than a vcai back- In this 
papiu 1 ])ic)pose to deal with a few of the finds 
still lyui., uniioliccd I hey lonqiiisc two Ic rra- 
colla and one clav statuettes, foui clay charms, 
two bone allow ht'acls and tweke stone tools 

Of the two tiJia cotta statuette'- one jioitrays 
a claiu mg giil with oulsIrLtLliecl aim-- without 
hinds foimed hv piiii hjne the (lav It is five 
inches ill height It’s body teiimnales at the waist 
and IS not hirnished with kgs hut with a cylin- 
diiial stand instead T loin the waist sliips of gar¬ 
ment have bc'cn di pic led floating around. The 
hodv does nol [ki-sc s-, cuv cuiiaimnl and is naked 
with heavy bri'asls formed hv pinching the clay. 
The face is without eyc'-- and moulli It Lears only 
a hircMike lx ak loimed by the pioress noted 
above The bead dicss icseinbles a hood Tt is also 
pinched (Plate I Fig 1) 

like vciv old examples of a hiiniaii statuette 
it’s makei paid no alicntion to face He was inter¬ 
ested only III the c haiac lei istic lealures of it’s body. 
\^dial piiipose this siatiielte served eannol be de- 
tci minc'd in the piesenl stale of oui knowledge. 
Ik'iire was iutiniafelv associated with religious 
ceiemcmies of the jiiimitive people. Manv statuett¬ 
es of clanrmg girls liave also eome to light from 
dll fere nt primitive sites. 

'^rhe second statuette re)>resenls a head only. 
It is 2'" in height and ends below the neck in the 
shajie of a small pedestal. It too possesses a bird- 
like face with a pi eminent beak and two oblong 
cars formed liv pinching the clay. One of the ears 

2. Science and Cidtnre Vol. I, No. 6, June, 
P)61. Pages 27S-278. 
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is lost. (Plate I. Fig. 2). The use of this queer 
image is also unknown. 

. The clay statuette is a model of a seated pig. 
It measures one inch in height. Only the body and 
the face of the animal have been shown by pinch¬ 
ing the clay and no attempt has been made to deli¬ 
neate it’s legs and tail. (Plate I. Fig. 3). It may 
be a representation of a totem for votive offering. 

Of the four chaims of rlay one is oval and 
the rest are round in shape. I'hej have dotted 
lines engraved o\ei lliem, which seem to be spells 
01 incantations. Their hidden meanings aie not 
known to us. Most liki'ly they were used by the 
cMkh doi tor-, to ward off evils brought by ghosts, 
(lemons and soicerers. (Plate I. Fig. 4). Several 
(harms identical in form and design with them 
wcie discovered at a primitive site within Odell 
patk of Ameiita.* Many piimitive artifacts the 
Moild over have su(h similatilies. 

The two airow heads appear to be manu- 
ff(( luted Irom the bones of birds One of them 
Is four inches and the othci three inches in length. 
(Plate 1. Fig 5.) 

Phe twelve stone tools \s(ie found with a 
liriaid of similai implements mote than one 
hundred in numbei. Tliey ait' made of many 
kinds of lock. Most of them aie giound. Some 
have polidied evleriois. 'Ihese vaiied foims in¬ 
dicate that lhc\ served diffeient puiposes. But 
iinforlunately they are chance iinds. So wc' have 
no way of dating lliem in the absence of sliati- 
gtaphi( evidence. Only their let hnologii al and 
tvpologieal affinity with tools discovered in the 
neolithic sites now enables us to know that they 
aie handicrafts of some aboriginal people of neoli¬ 
thic culture. Some ol them, which are half 
linished and in early stagers of manufaeluie, also 
indicate that there was a workshop al or near 
llaiinaiainpUi for such production. 

Before the discovery of the tools we had no 
idea of existence of any piimitive lithic industry 
of this sort in the Gangetic delta. But how and 
from what place the aborigines would obtain stones 
for this industrial pursuit cannot be ascertained. 
Mr. Bruce Footes is of opinion that the neolithic 
people were used to procure by barter varieties of 
’-tones for the manufacture of their artifacts fn m 

3. M. Proctor. The Indians of tire 
^X'irlnipesaukee and Perai gewasset valley. Plates 
MI and XIII. 
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great distances from the residents of the regions 
where such stones occured in nature.* • 

It has been said before that the provenance 
of the stone implements in the village of Harina- 
rainpur stands on the river Ilooghly. The makers 
of the implements, the aborigines, doul4]ess lived 
there and the river provided much of their articles 
of diet such as fishes, carbs, tortoises, oysters, etc. 
Accurnulalions of discarded shells of the oysters 
have been found in the river eroded portion of 
the village and one of the accumulations disclosed 
also liaginenls of stone net-sinkers. , 

The leira-colta statuettes and olhet objects, 
desciihed above and in my previous article pub¬ 
lished in the Se/ence and t utiurc, were most 
piol/ably mad(' by th(' aborigines as those objects 
came to light in associ.ilion with the stone tools 
and their h’aturcs and type’s are aidiaic enough 
to be consideud like the tools as lingeiings from 
the prehistoric. 

At present, beside the aforesaid artifacts, 
everything has disa|»p(’aied which could give us 
jiarliciilars about the aborigines. So paucity of 
suitable and authentic data do not leave us much 
scope to dwell ujron them. 

Short descriptions of .some of the stone tools 
are given below. Among them No. 1 to No. 6 are 
trade of trap and polished. 

1 (hopper (Size 9"XT'l. Horizontally 
shaped, 'riie lower end has (utting edge from 
whidi it gently rises to a < orivex euivc towards 
lh(> u|)pei side which rs half round. This tool is 
in a good slate of jiieseivalion and its cutting 
edge is still sharp. (Plate II. Fig 1). 

2. Mealing stone (Si/e 1"x;2"). Bicon¬ 
vex oval in shape One tool exactly of this type 
of palte cranile is in the Foote rollerlion of the 
Madras Museum.'^ (Plate II. Fig. 2). 

3. Peslh'. (Si/c- 31"). Barrel shaped with 
one side dal. T-ower part broken. (Plate II. 
Fig. 3) 

4 Celt. (Si/e Triangular 

body with splaved and convex culling edge. 
(Plate II. Fir 41. 

.5. Celt. (Si/c 2"Xlj") Triangular body. 

Cutting (‘clgc al the broader end. (Plate II. Fig. 5). 

4. to'Jtr CollectKVf of Indian PrehisJioric 

and Prololusforic Antiquilies. Vol. II. Introduc¬ 
tion. Pare 2. 

.3. Foote Onllectinn of India Prehistoric 

and Protohisforu Antiquities. Vol. II. Plate 48. 
Fig. 2034. 
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‘ 6. lIamiiK‘ 1 . (Size 6"x2i")- Barrel 
bhaperl. I jipcr pari i» broken. (Plate III. Fig, 1). 

7. ^|>!ieii(al missile. Made of flint. It’s 
lower side is flat. Most piobably for hurling at 
animals and enemies. (Plate III, Fig. 2). 

(! Quein.* (Size 13"X9"X8")- Four 
footed. Shaped like a stool From haid gritty 
sloin I’robabb was in u.sc for giiiiding grains. 
(I’late III. Fig 3J. 

This tool is made of flinl. (Size 4"X3"). 
Ihe piiiptise lor wliuh it was prejmred can not 
he del<imititd It's up])(*r side is convex and 
o\a] with flat lower side. (Plat(‘ III. Fig. 4). 


10. Whet-stone. (Size 3"X2i''). Shaped 
from hard sandstone. Rectangular body. Bears 
rubbing marks on it’s surface. Used for sharpen¬ 
ing bone tools such as awls, arrow-heads, etc. 
(Plate III. Fig. 5). 

11. Bui in. (Size 3"X2")- Manufactured 
fiom flinl. Traces of polish exist on some parts 
of it’s body. The giaving edge has become blunt. 
(Plate III. F.ig. 6). 

12. This imjdemenl is made of limestone. 
(Size 3"X3i"). It bears triangular shape. Body 
o\al and convex. (Plate III. Fig. 7). 


THE ROLE OF THE LAWGIVER IN MACIHAVELLI’S 
POLinCAL THOUGHT 

(A Politico-economic Consideration) 

By SISIK KANTI BHA'n'ACIIARJEE, m.a., 


Rvsenreh Fellow in Political 

Two ini|>or ant phenomena which were respon¬ 
sible* fill the eonientiation of })owe! in the hands 
ol the* national monarchs were noticeable* foi 
>^olne lime* befoie Machia\elll. With the re\ival 
of tin p.ipal absolutism in the middle of the 
liftcs'iitli cc*ntui\ the power of the* monaiehs also 
began to aiow c oni-icleiablv at the cost of the 
mi*dii\.d in^'itutioii*' like the nobility, fiee cities, 
rlc*ii*\, et<. 4he* political poweis which so long 
l)e*loniM*d to the fc*udjl birds and corporations 
during the* Middle A«c‘s began to concentrate 
into the hands of the king who became the rally¬ 
ing point bn national unity as well as the 
fountaiiiiiead of political justice, Machiavelli was 
influented by this moyement. 

Secondly, the far-ieaching changes cau&c*d 
hv the di'-coyeiy of nc*w iouli*s of trade and com- 
meiee also hc*lp(*d to make the powei and jiosition 
of the kiiu* '•(long 'I'lie medieyal jiolitical and 
economic institutions y\c*ie laigely local and the 
c'cntral <>iiyt*rnmenl had yeiy fec'ble control over 
the iemote pails of the countiv. The limitations 
of the mc*ans of c oimnunk*ation weie rc’sponsiblc 
for the* limitation to the freedom of movement 
and to the* use of money upto the fourteenth 
century. With (he true spirit of the Renaissance 
there arose a class of meichant adyenturers who 


Science, Calcutta Umversu'y 

cpiickly gainc*d the* iniliatiye and began to control 
the c'conomic rt*souiies by venluiing into new 
une\ploic>cl ioult*s and lands. As these merchants 
gtaclually hc>c ame masteis oyei markets they 
could easily control production in clilfercnt 
c ities and guilds. 

It is only natural that these people who had 
both money and initiative would become enemies 
of llie landed nobility These i»ioIound c-ronomic 
changes lirought a coiresponding change not only 
in social status but also in political institutions. 
'Fhc* economically’ strong rising class wanted a 
)iowc*iful goveinmciil both at home and abroad, 
yvhicli could give protection to their trade. The 
Pdlional monaiehs being eager to increase the 
nalioiial wealth as w(*ll as their own strength sided 
with ihc'm and gave lhc*ni piotection against the 
feudal nobles who weic not always friendly to the 
king. The nobles became hostile to the kings for 
another reason. With the growing sense of 
nationalism the autonomy and virtual indepen- 
clenre which the feudal nobility enjoyed in their 
lespc'ctive domains were being lost gradually. 
Rut the economically prosperous class favoured 
the strong position of the king and a powerful 
army because* these prevented the nobility from 
maintaining disorderly bands of ruffians and 
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hangers-on who intimidated them and interfered 
with trade and commerce. Though sometimes the 
bourgeoisie found the new powers of the king 
arbitrary^ and oppressive, they were much belter 
in effect than the virtual anarchy under the 
nobility. It is to be noted that this position was 
thoroughly reversed by the 1‘h.h century when 
the king or the government did not control the 
capitalists but the capitalists controlled the slate. 

In the political speculations of Marhiavelli 
all these currents were in evid<'nee. He despised the 
lawlessness un<ler the nobility and always 
favoured a venluiesome spirit. Like the rising 
bourgeoisie he wanted a strong national monarchy 
whidi would rule despotically no doubt, but which 
would gi\e sccuiit> to life and pu>pertv and 
pioinote national unitv. The free bands of nicrco- 
narii s inust he got lid of and trade and commeice 
encouraged. The king sliould not give recognition 
to the heieditaiy nohililv who became great 
automatically by virtue of birth. Rut recognition 
was to he given to the* worth of the man in any 
walk of life, who would become great by aceu- 
inulating powm. economic and irolitical. by his 
abilit>. It is inrmateiial whether he began as the 
sort of a rich noble or that of a noor r omnrorrer 

It is trot ttnlikclv that IVtac hiavclli’s jroliircal 
tdeas in favour of the strong-man government of 
a Medici or a Borgia wme fortnulalc^d by seeing 
the- prc-domiriant economic and social pervver of 
these families in the (rolitreal life' of Italy^ His 
lack of Idith in people’s ca|)aeity to rule iheiriselves 
|)ro})C’ily may also he- attributed to the laet that both 
ecottonrically atrd politically the pecjple at that 
trnre could not nralch the few ec onomically 
powerful farrrilies. The Medicis were so wealthy 
that during the time of Lorenzo the Magnifirenl, 
Galeazzo Maria Sforza, Ditke of Milan, was 
gieaiy amazed sceirrg their prosperity and 
power. Their economic position was further 
strengthened in 1171 when Pope Sixtus IV gave 
them the management of Papal finances. They 
also got the right, five years eailmr, to develop 
lire papal mines near Civitavecchia, which pro¬ 
duced the precious alunr used in dyeing and 
finishing cloth. 

The Middle Ages were full of barbarism and 
lurbrrlence; the Renarsance, in comparison was a 
priod of transition. lit spite of barbarism th” 
Middle Ages had a fear of God. This was destroyed 
by the emancipated rational mind of the Renais- 
£>artce; but no new faith on which to build up a 


stable and reliable world of morality and politics 
had ycl bcert found. MaehiavcIH was the product of 
this faithless age. In every country the period of 
tran.sition is a lime C){ loose morals and deep- 
rooted cynicism. In ancient Grecyce the Sceptics 
and tlic Kj)ic means became prominent when the 
gloiious days of Athc'iis and Sparta were lost 
in the womb of obliv ion. In modern India, 
speciallv allei the second wcnld war. there has 
been wide-spiead corruption, and the cynicism 
of the peojde, sjx't ially the intelligentsia, is 
alarming. India loo is now j)assirig ihiough a 
transition. Ihe old values of life and society 
which could hold ns have lost significance. Due 
to the secious impact of weslcin thought anci* 
way> of life and bc'caiise of the recent political 
('jiiancijcation of tbc> countiy, we have leaint to 
think ftc'clv and scientific allv after many bundieds 
of veacs. But no new and sound faith has 
enthroned il'.ell in our mental outlook so far. 

'Ihe defect ol Machiavelli is that he did not 
realise (hat the tiausition period could ncjt last 
long ami a ])C)litical moial, however effc'ctivc in 
such a condition, would he incapable of guiding 
a s ale and the statesman in times of lelatively 
moie peiinanc'iit peace and oidei. This is due 
to the lad, as wc- have ahc'ady noted, that 
Macliiavelli in evciy one' of his writings, political 
c>r lileiaiv. lepealed thc' one' conv'iclion that 
liuinaii natme was and wmuld always remain un¬ 
chained. If this is not accc'p'c'd as an axiomatic 
truth, no sc'ienee of goveinmc'nl, he hc'ld, could 
he built up on the exfteijence ol the past, nor 
any guidance sc'cuicd by any ruling king from 
the success or failiiie of a paitic ular policy of a 
king in ihc' “Wise men say. not without 

leason” aiguc'd he. "that whosoc'vcr wishes to 
foresc'c' the fuluie must consult the past, for 
luimnii evc'iils evei lesemhle those of jireceding 
lime's. This aiises fiom the fact that they arc 
prciduec'd by iren who have* been, and ever will 
ho animalc'cl by the same ]mssion, and thus they 
must nc'cessarily have the same results.”^ 

Wc' think on the otlu'r hand, that man’s 
nature change's continually and with him changes 
laws, goveimnents, iiistilulions, c'lc., in so far as 
they are the conscious c'leation of men. But these 
^rc' also the result of I’is'orieal forces and some¬ 
times man has to adjust himself to various new 
waves which would shape his thought from out* 
side. Nevertheless, it is not diflirult for us to owe 
our allegiance to certain immutable principles of 
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morality and adjust our institutions to realise 
them. This is a process of “constant becoming,” 
as aigucd b> Hegel. The past is not forgotten. 
Rathei il nieiges with the present and helps the 
present to moVe to the future with a stabler 
fomiddlion. This is the basis of the development 
of psychology, politics, laws, and social sciences. 
The Machiavellian faith in mechanical creation 
bv the whims of the prinee instead of as an 
<»rgnnic giowth, is to be found even in the eigh- 
lecmlh century in the writings of the social contract 
tliinkerh who also wanted to construct soc iety by 
human volitiem alone. The difference is that in 
the former case it is the will of one man, in the 
later ease' the slate is formed b'v the will of all 
or the niatn Hut there is an important difference 
between tbc'se writers and the authors of the 
French Reyohilion on the one hand and Maehia- 
velli on the oIIkt. Machiavelli did not dream 
of founding ideal men in an ideal society. 

riieie is a close similarity l)elwc*en Hobbes 
and Machiavelli. The ac lual eondilion of latter’s 
Italy very much resembb^d former’s dc'seription 
of the stale of nature Finding no way of escape 
both suggesic-d the alternative of a despotic rule. 
They jiiesciibed poisem to kill the poison in the 
body jiolilic Hut the F.nglish jihilosoplrer certainly 
did not ask the' lawgiver to praclree deceit and 
treachery in such a shocking manner as the 
Italian did. The Leviatfwn desciibc‘s a strong 
man’s governrnenf. Tin Pnnrc, a villain’s govern- 
rrrent. The English being under the des])otic but 
ordered regimes of the Tudors arrd the Stuarts, 
did not sink so low as the Italians aecustomed 
to lawlessness for long lienee after the foundation 
of bhe state of law lalhaii. the king rules despotically 
but not hypocritically: but the prince eoirtinues 
his unspeakable nrc*thocls without any change 
aflcT the loundatioii of the slate : he remaiira a 
des]rol and a bvpoeiile. 

Machiavelh’s deseri|i'ion of the role of the 
prince reminds us of king Arthur’s advic'e to his 
followers, 'lire dvmg king told his knights “never 
to do outrage, rror murder, and always to flee 
treason; also by no mc'ans to be cruel, but to 
give mercy unto him that asked mercy, upon 
pain of forfeiture of their worship and lordship 
,of king \rlhut for reverence.” It is true that in 
rt land where chivalry of this type was accepted 
as an ideal and which beernne » part of national 
character, Maehiayellian nature of political morals 
could not be so nakedly professed. The Italians 


of this period lacked totally this attitude of mind 
and it was possible for a thinker “to teach the. 
prince that success at the expense of honoUf, 
loyalty, humanity and truth might be illu.strious.”^ 
Macaulay in his famous essay has pictured 
Maehiavc'llr as a natural reflex of an Italy, brilliant 
in the true spirit of the Renaissance, but demo¬ 
ralised and long aecustomed by her despots to 
the principles of The Prinre. Machiavcdli’s ideas 
are essentially narrow, there is aljwence of 
broad eotrrmonsense and mental soundness. The 
humane instirret and sympathv with nature, a 
regard for the dignity of man. which gave whole¬ 
ness to the philosophy of Burke. Kant or J. S. 
Mill, are totally abscurt in Machiavelli. 

Machravc'lli’s whole allcmtion was concerrtia- 
lecl on making lire seierrce of polities a perfect 
one and unlike Cicero he was quite indifferent to 
moral laws. Political action apjieared to him as 
being independent eyen oi the person who ]ier- 
formeci it: almost as a natural phcmomeiion of 
which men might tiairquilly iiiyc'sligate the cause, 
force and c'ffcrt.* The lawgiver is to decide what 
errcl be should place before him. If be rs good 
he will try to make his eouuliy prosperous and 
would be famous. If he is bad be would destroy 
its liberty arrd would beeoine infauiotrs. In c'ither 
ease lire efferliveness of ibis science would be 
proved by its capacity to show the sure road to 
success to the priirce. 

Machiavelli wantc'd to use bis idc'as cif 
])olitics in the sanre way as they are used in a 
technical subject like* the Medical Scienc'c or 
Technology. Therefore*, formerly he was called 
immoral because of bis indifference to ethical 
maxiirrs; now the fashion is to call him amoral. 
Rut the use of words like non-moral, amoral or 
unmoral is not illuminating. “To urge the doing 
of dishonourable things as a patriertie duty is 
certainly not unmoral, whatever else il may be.”^ 
There is no indication in Machiavelli’s writ¬ 
ings that he regarded personal goodness Indepen¬ 
dent of success as very important. He saw good¬ 
ness orrly in action. But if this is the meaning of 
the word unmoral it is the w*orsl kind of immo¬ 
rality on the part of both the citizens and the 
lawgiver. Though Machiavelli did not say so 
directly, he surely implied that the ruthlessnesa 
and treachery of Caesar Borgia were not evil hut 
good. His intention is clear also from the fact 
that he supported murder and deceit not only 
to save the state from total ruin but also to 



maintain the normal administration of the state. 

Moral action in a civil society meant, 
for Machiavelli, chiefly conformity to a code. For, 
he said, ^ that poverty and hunger made men 
industrious and the laws make them good. The 
moral sense is the product of law or, in the last 
analysis, of fear.'’ Like Spinoza and Hobbes he 
held that the sanction of conduct was derived 
from positive institutions. Therefore, where no 
law existed no a<;lion could be unjust. By making 
morality subservient to the positive law, Machia- 
vclli sought to control not only man’s sense of 
political justice but also his sense of moral 
justice. In other words, the personal caprices of 
the lawgiver would become the moral doctrines 
of the people under him. 

We d<j not deny that the moral condition of 
Italy at that time was very pathetic. This can be 
lound in Machiavelli’s own drama Mandragola 
where to induce an honest but feeble-minded wife 
to adultery, all, including a friar, conspired against 
the wish of the girl. The character of Fra 
Timoleo is repulsive to the extreme. It shows 
lo wlial a dc.spicable condition the churchmen 
iiail reduce*! themselves. In his Clizia we find a 
uher disgusting tug-of-war between the father 
and the soji to marry a girl adopted as a daughter 
in the family from her childhood. It is no doubt 
.1 ‘•ad picture of moral degeireration. Never¬ 
theless. the remedv suggested by Machiavelli in 
The Prime and th(! Discourses would hardly be 
able to cure the disease. By a policy of blood 
and iron or of the fox and the lion it is 
impossible to regenerate in the people a feeling for 
the nation and the stale when the nature of a 
man had become so much preverted as it is 
described in the plays of Machiavelli. 

We think that in a political treatise deal¬ 
ing with human beings, the most important 
<]uealion must be the moral reformation of man 
by the laws and institutions of the country. This 
i*- the reason why Aristotle said that the slate 
represented the highest good. There cannot be a 
state of tolerable existence if ambition and trea- 
r hery and naked force become the characteristics of 
the rule of a prince. It is the ethics of the jungle. 
Machiavelli’s auducity is really startling. Being 
guided by this he could declare with all serious¬ 
ness and calm that the legislator ought to lie and 
fleceive. But in his zeal lo expound a new science 
and a new technique he glorified only the negative 
aspect of statecraft. He did not realise that by 
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all the means he advocated a state could be 
destroyed but it canot be built up on a per¬ 
manent, healthy basis. We do not say that by 
good law's man can be made dutiful or truthful 
overnight, but what we believe to be true is that 
the state can create the condition, by laws and 
by their honest administration, in which man 
can lead a moral and prosperous life. In this 
respect the philosophy of T. H. Green is a better 
guide to the statesman. 

In Machiavelli’s state progress would be a 
far cry. If the worth of the slate is th^j worth of 
the individuals composing the stale, as was argued 
by J. S. Mill." we do not see how Machiavelli’s 
state can achieve grealru'ss and success if it is 
compo.sed of ci.izens who are by any standard 
bad men and who are ruled by a hypocrite. He 
had no faith in any a priori philosophical 
evaluation. He believed, it seems, more in experi¬ 
ment. observation and conclusion. 

Machiav<‘lli is not consistent always. Both 
in the Discourses and in The Prince he has said 
that the conquered people should be treated 
rudely and should be reduced lo impotence. In 
The Art of H ar he said Uiat those who were 
defeated in the battle should either be “killed off 
or left to spc'nd their lives miserabl) in perpetual 
slavery." ' Wherea.s when he is not moved by 
animosity and haired he, strangely enough, re¬ 
commended an alternative policy (»f dealing with 
the conquered j)eople i as in the Discourses). 
This is the same humane conduct which Chris¬ 
tianity has aways asked ix'ople lo follow. 
Machiavelli sometimes seemed to realise the 
imj»oitance of this policy as it was likely to 
convert the conquered ))eoples into loval subjects; 

humane and kindly act,” he said, “sometimea 
makes much greater imf)ression than an act of 
ferocity or violence He himself followed this 
course when Pisa was subjugated by Florence. 
Moreovc’- though in the Discourses and in The 
Prince he sanctioned any amount of force and 
oppression, he did not always stick to his point. 
He was sure in The Prince that as Italy was full 
of corruption, only violent and shrewd means 
could make her healthy. But in his later life (1519) 
when Pope Leo X asked him lo write his views 
as. lo how the government of Florence could 
be conducted in a belter way, be wrote his Dis¬ 
courses on the Reform of the Government of 
Florence. Here the encouragement to the prince 
to use any means as suggested in The Prince is 
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lost. Rathei more stress is given to the reconsti¬ 
tution of* the }>ulitical structure and violence and 
fraud in maintaining administration are not pres¬ 
cribed, “If things go on as they are,” he sad in 
this book, “I /Venture to prophesy that, should 
some misfortune befall and the city not have been 
rccoii''lituted in some other wa) .... someone 
i^ill make himself tumultuously and suddenly head 
o^ the stale and use arras and violence .... your 
Holiness will realise ho% many deaths, banish¬ 
ments, and dejjrivations are likely to ensue.”*' 

It is true that then* are many stalemen who 
practice Madiiavelhan melho*ls and derive con¬ 
solation from his observation in the Florentine 
History that “no good man \\ill ever reproach 
anotlier who endear ours to defend hi*- < ouirtry, 
whatever lx* his mode of doing so.”**’ Prince 
Bismarck is the best example of a fox and a lioir 
in the “-ame peison and by force and fraud he 
did whalerer he wanted to atcornplisb for 
Germany, (.omit Cavoui who was the chief 
architect of Italian unification gave concrete 
stape to Mac'hiavclli's dream after 343 years 
after his death (l')27-l}>70) and himself exclaiiired 
that 111 * would be called a scoundrel if he did 
those* things m private life, which he had 
dune in the name of the slate. But these 
examples cannot jiiore d(fmilc*ly that in 
politii s double dealing is niesc apable. 
Politicians like Bismarck and (.avcnir did make 
national politic's. which piactice is lollowed even 
to day And this can he said that unless inler- 


Plalo’s time after the shock and jar of the 
Peloponnesian war lost its moral stability and 
the “happy versatility” of democracy, so magni¬ 
ficently praised by Pericles in the Funeral 
Oianon, was lost. The Athenian nobles, like the 
Italians of the Renaissance, began to conspire 
against their city to establish their own rule. 
One of the worst examples of this is the cons¬ 
piracy of Alcihiades with Sparta and Persia 
against Athens to rc-estabisb his and his party’s 
rule and influence in Athens. Plato found every 
city divided into two classes, the rich and the 
poor. The same thing happenc'd in Athens at 
least from the days of Solc'n. Like Marx, Plato 
ascrihccl this division to economic causes. But 
unlike* Maix who wan’ed to make the people 
highly piosjieious econoniicdlly, Plato banished 
riches and wealth from his ideal state. There is 
another similarity. Savonarola was killed by the 
coini]it Italians, Socrates was sentenced to death 
by the corrupt Athenians. There the Athenian 
society appt'aiod to Pla'ci thoroughly rotten, 
fundamentally bad and totally unacceptable. 

To lel.aiild this sot icty Plato thought of an 
ideal state in his the Republic where the wise, 
selfless rulers rule* for the common interest. 
Though it is true that the Republic has the model 
<)f ‘sjiarta with hc'i authoritaiianism as the best 
tvpe of government, yet it will be unjust if we do 
not note that in his latei life he became dib- 
illiisionecl about Sjiaita and criticised her more 
in the Laws. 


national law is ic-cogiiiscd as binding on the 
slates, the law of the jungle and of the craft 
described in Thr Funce would hold the ground 
in international politics \et we must admit that 
the theoictic ian’s main purpose should he the 
rebuilding of society and international life l.*as- 
ing his faith in man This tradition created by 
the Gti'ek Moics was followed bv the naturalists 
of Rome and lalc'i bv the Ciotians. Along with 
this the Platonic idea that the rulers must stay 
above all selfishiu-ss and ambition, must rule 
the slate witji justice and honesty, has always 
la’cn accepted as the best example to be followed 
by rulers in every country. 


Any way. our point is that Plato and 
Macliiavelli lound more or less the same situation 
in Alhc'ns and Italy respectively, and both gave 
the lawgivcT undisputed power lor goveiment in 
Plato, the lawgivers are many, in Maehiavelli, 
the lawgiver is one) But what a difference 
betwc'en their lac lies and ultimate end ! What¬ 
ever criticibin we may advance agaiiibt Plato we 
c annot deny that the main point in Plato’s 
philosophy is that wisdom, knowledge and self- 
contiol rnubl he the guiding principles and also 
be the distinguishing features of the lawgiver. 
\l('hereas in Machiavelli’s lawgiver we find naked 
selfishness and mean cleverness. This is true both 


It should be pointed out here that Italy of 
Machiavelli’s lime had some similarity with 
Athens during the lime of Plato. Italy was divided 
and its princes conspired with out«ide powers to 
serve theii own interests. Tlie standard of indi¬ 
vidual rnoralily was ver'v low Athens during 


in his internal and in his international policies. 
But many of our politicians who follow Machia- 
velli’s policy in international affairs are more 
scrupulous when it is a question of ruling or 
making laws for their own people. In case of 
England and France we may say that in colonial 
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and international affairs they may act as if they 
were.ithe direct disciples of Machiavelli. Imt when 
the administration of their own poeple is the issue, 
tliey do,not follow MachiavelK so closely. 

In The Prince, Machiavelli said, “It is above 
all things necessary that a prince should retain 
the affection of his people otherwise, in any 
crisis he has no remedy.”^ But what are the 
ways to create this confidence and good-will?— 
the sword and false hopes? In the state described 
by Machiavelli the citizens would always remain 
half developed. For. he argued that a prince 
should “think out means whereby in all manner 
of times and occasions his subjects may have 
need of the state and they will then ever be 
loyal.'’ In Maehiavelli’s state only the prince 
prospers and all men decay. Both intellectually 
and physically they arc made so many automa- 
lons who live and die at the behest of the prince. 
With such grown-up babies accustonicd to spoon¬ 
feeding by the state and the ruler, Machiavelli 
w'as thinking of making Ital> strong ! 

In Machiavelli’s state thcie will he only one 
patriot, the Prince. Since the government is not 
separated from the state, the disgust of the 
eitizens again.st the arbitrariness of the jnince 
will make them hostile to the stale itself. When 
they will find that the stale meant the despotism 
of a questionable character, they will not care for 
the good or the defence of the stale. The prince 
must realise that though he may have greater 
intelligeiu'o and capacity than the average stih- 
ject, under him he < annol ])erpeluale his hold on 
them. He cannot deceive all men all the limi;. 
Machiavelli himself recogni.sed it in his Dis¬ 
courses. “A prince cannot ive securely in a 
principality whilst those are alive who have been 
despoiled of it.”‘“ 

On grounds of Uie reason of the stale 
Machiavelli supported the mur<ler of Ramiro d’ 
Oreo, Caeser’s representative in Romagna, by 
Caesar. King Frederik, the Great, raised this 
point in his book Anli-Machiavel. He argued that 
the arch villain and butcher Caesar could have 
no moral authority to murder Ramiro who used 
only those methods which were used by Caesar 
himself. Meinecke has tried to refute the charge 
of King Frederik on the ground that even in this 
ghastly deed the “raison d’etat was at work, and 
was struggling up out of the darkness into the 
light.”^3 have serious doubts if this game of 
perfect ingratitude and selfishness can help main- 
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tain a sound administration. If the officer^ of 
the slate feel that even if they achieve success 
in their attempt to help the state maintain law 
and order, the head (jf the stale instead of reward¬ 
ing them will not think twice before throwing 
them overboard when his own ’interest will so 
dictate, then they will also lake every precaution 
to deceive the ruler. If the ruler cannot trust 
them they also in their turn will try to combine 
and throw the ruler himself overboard. In spite 
of Machiavfdli's and Meinecke’s pleading that 
such perfidious acts are permitted for the interest 
of the state, we submit that instead 6f doing any 
good to the «latf this will put the existence of the 
state to jeopardy. Besides the example of Caesar 
Borgia we may cite tlie example of Emperor 
Aurangzeh of India to prove the theory that no 
slate can have a healthy life if there is genuine 
distrust between the head of the state and his 
ofiicers. One of the* inf)st important re;asons for 
Ih." disinlegralion of the vas! Mughal empire was 
Aurangzeh’s lack of faith in his nu'ii. It is hinted 
in hi-.lory that just as C.easar killed Ramiro, 
Aurangzeh caused the dealh of his most influen¬ 
tial friend. Mir Zumla, of whose exploits and 
power he, had become jealous and suspicious. As 
the service lf> lire slate was erjualcd with the ser¬ 
vice to the ruler, in Machiavelli’!, state, such exam¬ 
ple., as the murder of Ramiro would make all men 
either hypocrites or rebels, iiotte of which is 
conducive to the good of the state. The succession 
to a country’s Covernrnent woirld he accomplished 
ihidugh sudden and violent death of the ruler, 
most probably in the hands of assassins. In 
his attempt at political resurrection Machiavelli’s 
lawgiver would succ(>cd iir causing insurrection 
on all fronts. 

It naturally tomes to our mind as to who 
was the true yralriol of Italv, Savonarola or 
Maohtaxclli ? The former was burnt on the slake. 
Ht* alw'ays insisted that without moral refor¬ 
mation jiolitical liberation was impossible and 
meaningle.ss. .Savonarola believed in repentence and 
denounced sin. Machiavelli ridiculed all these, be 
wanted to conquer a had sin by a worse method 
and considered it a God-ordained task. In order 
to cure a virulent disease, he asked the lawgiver 
to apply deadly poison. But we am afraid, thk 
poison if applied by the lawgiver, would kill the 
irody instead of curing it like medicine. In spite 
of Ae vigour of his systStti, there will be an 
inversion of the ruling laws of health in his 
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iMHly poHtic. He ignored the rich fertility of the 
Italian cultural life and it is strange that living 
at a time when Machiavelli saw around him the 
immortal creations of one of the finest geniuses 
that the world has ever seen. viz. Leonardo da 
Vinci, he was not at all moved by the magnificence 
of his limes. “He was indeed lost in the idolatry 
of the stale."’^* 

J'he Prince of Machiavelli would never get 
peace of mind, as we see it so clearly in the life of 
tlie BfUgia. l)ccauso die prince is encircled by 
conspiralois, ambitious persons and liars. With 
his death ih^re was ever) possibility that the entire 
slate would be subject to lawlc.ssne.ss and exploita¬ 
tion by the stioiig. It would be impossible for 
half-devel(»ped men to lead «ivie life demand¬ 
ing siuiifiee and <le\olion to causes other than 
personal. “With small men” .said Mill, "no great 
thing can really be aecom])lished.” 

In Maebiavelli’s thought there is no bi'acan 
star to laise the soul fioin the tlirl aiul mud. He 
ha.s shown the wav how to sink deepei into the 
hell (d negation of all the value" (d huninn life. 
In his /.(‘al for tlu‘ unification of Italy he did not 
full) realise the elicit of his prcsciiption. For. 
the conception of means and ends as two inde|Mm- 
dent elements is not a sound one. “rhe means.” 
argued La"ki. "enter into emls and iraiwform it. 
The roots of lovalts aie ultimaleh moral in 
character.”'' lb wrong means no right end can 
be realised. 

it has been argued that political parties 
in modern limes follovi Machiavellian ladies to 
gain political jiowei. But our experience is that 
such governments cannot hope to last long in 
power if they fail to achieve sometliing socially 
desirable through moral and honest mans. The 
constant rise and fall of the weak and strong 
jrarties resjieetixcl) prove that dishonest) does 
not ])ay <•veepl for a ver) short jreriod. I'b'en irr 
Machiavidli's dat" this prinei}»le of ends bv an\ 
means did not pay. He said that lire prince is 
to use hypoeris\ whenever expedient. “A wisi- 
lord.” he .said, “cannot, nor ought he. kee|i faith 
when such obsmrancr* can be turned against him. 
*111(1 W'lierr lire reasons that caused him to pledge 
it no longer exist.”’" But it lakes no idealism to 
believe that it cannot be effijctivi' in the long run 
Hince the prince i.s to deal with other princes. 
For. if all princes begin to deceive, this method 
soon fails to get any result. Unfortunately for 
Machiavelli. this is exact!) what happened to his 


hero, Ceaser Borgia. Borgia got power through 
cleverness and force in the vicious drama enacted 
in Sinigaglia where all the leading opponent^ 
were murdered by a brilliant Machiavellian 
method. We should not forget that our deceitful 
methods can succeed only when people on whom 
the) are applied are honest and believe us to be 
honest. But if they are also conscious about our 
evil design then this Machiavellian means instead 
of doing any jiositive and tangible good, would 
be a serious danger and the entire purpose of 
tile prince will be defeated most pathetically. 
No amount of skill, intelligence and power 
which. Machiavelli said. Borgia possessed in 
inucli greater degree' than all others could save 
him. Therefore, leaving the ethical standard, if 
we lest Maehiavelli’s method by Macbiavr'lli’s 
owm standards of expediency above, his theory 
proves to he very weak except for a very short 
while. If expediency is the criterion then it should 
be considered from all points of view, remme as 
well as immediate. 

Our main point of criticisin against the role 
Machiavelli assigned to the ruler is that the 
ruler can never be successful for any length of 
time if he like a cynic makes laws or runs 
the administration on the assumption that men are 
b\ nature bad. Such laws do good neither to 
the jirince nor to the people. W(' do not denv the 
but that men sometimes bi'liave like selfish 
narrow-minded beings. But we cannot ignore the 
fad that there i.s another aspect of ibcir charac- 
liT. Machiavelli saw llie negative side only and 
refused to believe that it was not the whole. His 
reading of man and politics is as inadequate as 
that of Rousseau in the opposite direction. 
Rousseau ludieved that men were good and 
simple, the laws and govrnment had made them 
corrupt. Machiavelli held that men were corrupt 
and onlv the iron laws and strong government 
could make them sociable. Because he saw only 
one side of man’s nature he always under¬ 
estimated the role of faith, goodwill and sympathy 
and overestimated the opposite characteristics. 
His reading of the failure of Savonarola was 
that the prophet failed as he did not use arms. 
We may cite the example of Calvin to refute 
Machiavelli. 

John Calvin ( 1509—15641 by his profound 
religious spirit and deep political genius esta¬ 
blished in Geneva what Machiavelli wanted to do 
on paper. He made his republic the centre of Euro* 
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pean civilisation, strong and prosperous, wiAout 
having recourse to ugly methods (with the sole 
exception of the martyrdom of Michael Servetus 
in 1553^011 grounds of heresy). Armed prophets, 
(in the other hand, using all the crafls of Machia- 
velli had but little success. Apart from Borgia. 
Napoleon had to end his mission in the barren 
evile of .St. Helena. Hiller had to c:ommil suicide. 
Mussolini’s humiliation did not end even after 
his ignominious death. Moreover, history has yet 
III |)rove conclusively that for the liberation of 
a country, the way of force and blood bath of 
Algeria costing thousands of innocent lives, is 
superior to a civilised and gencially peaceful 
mclluid pursued in India. The verdict of history 
is. however, too pronounced to be overlooked in 
favour ol a (Calvin and against a Borgia. It is not 
\ci\ difficult to understand the nature of thought 
tliat Machiavelli would present when in his 
ciifleavour to give shape to his ideas he went to 
.'inciei\t Rome instead of Athens in the Dis- 
rniirst's. And that made a world of difference. 
\llien.s stands for lil/crly in its richest variety. 
Iloine stands mainly for authority. 

It is true that Aristotle made a distinction 
lietween ethics and prditics. Bui he made the slate 
lire embodiment td the highest good and asked 
all the citizens to serve it properly. As the city 
life or jiolilical life in the ideal stale of Aristotle 
was inextricably mixed up with ihi' personal life' 
Ilf the citizens, it rvas impossible for one to serve 
a high ideal without following good means. 
Snnu' have found similarities between the ideas 
■>f Machiavelli and those of Aristotle. Bui there 
Is a \ ilal difference between ihe two so far as the 
role of the state is concerned in the life of ihe 
(itizens. In the first chapter of Thf Prince 
Machiavelli tells us how, through force of a prince, 
ihe slate is e.stablished. How different are the 
o|)ening lines of Aristotle’s Polities ! “Every 
slate. ’ said Aristotle, “is a community of some 
I'ind and every community is establi.shed with a 
' iew to some good ; for mankind always act in 
ordei to obtain that which they think good. But 
if all conununities aim at some good, the stale 
or political community, which is the highest of 
■dl. and which embraces all the best aims, and 
in a greater degree than any other, at the highest 
-fiod.”^" 

Then the rulers of the slate must have, 
according to Aristotle, the following qualifica¬ 
tions ; (i) loyalty to the polity; (ii) capacity for 


their office, (Hi) virtue and justice in the sense 
appropriate to the polity. To preserve the spirit 
of the constitution Aristotle, like Plato, gaive 
supreme importance to education. “Without this 
education” he argued, “the wjlsest laws are 
futile.”"^ 

Machiavelli did nut bother about the educa¬ 
tion of the citizens. I'o him citizens are of 
secondary importance, to be used as instruments 
by the ruler. The idea of achieving a good life 
through the slate is not important to him. 'Fh# 
stale has heemne to him an amoral, entity, a 

We cannot subscribe to the opinion that in 
The Prince the true ideas of Machiavelli cannot 
be found. It is argued that his original republican 
idea.s were modified by the tremendous success 
of the policy of Caesar Borgia. But if it he that 
Borgia was the icachcr from whose deeds Machia¬ 
velli leariH what role the Prince should assume, 
then how can we exjdairi his londemnation of 
the fallen Caesar ? In no letter or other writings 
of Machiavelli is to he found any line lamenting 
the ileath of C.a<‘sar. Tlierefore. we think that 
jVlachiavelli had thought out his owoi ideas about 
wliat a ruler should do lo found and run a state, 
ll happened that a eonlemporary Prince named 
C.acsar Borgia was following those very jirinciples 
which Maihiavclli had in liis mind. Hence, 
Borgia was idolised. But when the idol fell, 
Machiavelli found in ibis failure the discomfiture 
of a man hut not the defeat of an idea. As he 
did not consider il a drfeal of his own idea, 
Machiavelli fell no nei'd lo lament ihe fall of 
C.acsar. Being always parlia.l to ihe successful 
from the days of Romulus he had no diflieulty 
in downgrading Caesar a.s he failed. So he con 
denined Caesar as “a man devoid of pity ... a 

Hydra.a basilisk.one meriting the 

most miserable dealh.”^® 

In .some jdaees Machiavelli has laid emphasis 
like a true political scientist, on the support of 
the people as the most solid foundation of the 
slate. The best method to secure this is, he said is 
“to try to make friends with people.” For “I 
rc'ekon unhappy those princes who to secure their 
state are obliged to employ extraordinary 
methods, having the many for their enemies.” 
This is a clear contradiction to bis advice lo thfc 
ruler that it is better to he feared than loved by 
the people. Apart from this point of contradic¬ 
tion we have genuine doubt as to how the Prince 
can establish real friendship with the people and 
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reduce the nutnhei of his enemies to a minimum 
lyy caring so Jilllc for their psychological re¬ 
actions to his high handedness. Machiavelli has 
made his prince so much absorbed in maintain¬ 
ing his powei lljal he can seldfun think of his 
duties to the people. 

He asked the prince to establish people'.s 
‘welfare’. Rut wellaie did not mean to him what 
it mean.s to a citizen of Britain to-day where the 
democratic stale has assumed the responsibility 
of piovirling wonderful secuiitv, from the cradle 
to the grave, under the various social welfare 
schemes. Jo Machidvelli people’s welfare meant 
security of their properl) and life. It is lo be 
realised that the prin<’e is to grant this security 
not from a sen.se of disinterested servicr- or duty 
but from the point of view of expediency pure 
and simple. For, in his opiition, if the prince 
touches upon these objer Is of the [reople be 
would dig his own gra\e. The jrerformance of 
these acts is nothing but the enlightened self- 
interest of the lulcr. Marhiavelli admired the 
actions of (.aesat Borgia on the ground that be 
by these acts had put an end to the depredations 
of other tyrants and thereby established so- 
called [reace and order. In other words he glori¬ 
fied the «-x[rloi(s of a mightier lol/bei. 

It is interesting to note that this argunrent 
of Machiavelli that the prince has lo do what may 
be termed, “mere v killing ’ lo avoid greater kill¬ 
ings was uschI by the Allred Powers when thc^y 
droppc'd atom bombs on Japan during the Second 
World War. Jlreii point wah that if war had 
been < onduc led by means of c onventional wea¬ 
pons that would have* continued the war for long 
costing many more lives 'I’o bring a cprick end to 
the war and along with the suffering and sacri¬ 
fice ol human lives thev had ordcrc'd “mercy 
killing'’ terrible- though it was. This argunrent is 
as hollow as Maebiavc-Ui's pleading in favour of 
Borgia's dc-eds whic h. he- said were needc'd to ex¬ 
pedite what is callc-d slower dc-struction. Cac-sar 
Borgia said to Mac-htavelli about his horrible ac-l 
at Sinigaglia. “It is proper to snare those who 
are proving themselves prsi masters in the art of 
snaring others.”-’" Perha|»s. he was giving this 
explanation to his own conscic-nce. We do not 
know what will hap|ren to this w'orld if U.S.A. 
and Russia decide to act on this principle. Greater 
and quicker destruction ma\ end war and bring 
peace no doubt, but that would be the peace of 
the grave. There will be irone left lo enjoy the 
fruits of liberty and victory in view of the terrible 


power of annihilation possessed by the latest 
weapons. 

In international affairs this theory of “mercy 
killing” of Machivelli would prove lo be a serious 
menace lo the liberty and rights of the' citizens. 
Being guided by this theory every dictator would 
wipe out all signs of dissent, however, honest and 
sincere they might be. Under such conditions no 
progress of civilisation would be possible. 
Because of overemphasis on the reason of the 
Stale in Machiavelli, there is all state and 
no individual. But the very thing— i.e.. unity—for 
which Machiavelli’s lawgiver would slain his hand 
with so much blood and blacken his name with 
such deception, would remain as distant as ever. 
Machiavelli, in spile- of being a serious student of 
history and political .science, could not realise 
that the reign of terror and deception would end 
as violenilv and ignorniniously as it began 
whether it is under a (]ac-sar Borgia or a Robc-s- 
piere. 
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LIBRAMES IN MEDIAEVAL INDIA 

By DIPAK KUMAR BARUA, MA. Dip. Lib. 


The library as a store-house and as an organ 
for the dissemination of human knowledge 
and experience had its gHortouis develop¬ 
ment even in the remote past in India. The 
only difference in the organisation of know¬ 
ledge between the past and the present 
lies in the technique, arrangement and order, 
while the same ideal, i.e., proper supply and 
organisation of books and manuscripts which 
me the veritable mines of human knowledge 
prevails throughout the centuries in equal 
significance. As the library is solely 
('onnected with man’s learning, so its annals 
flepict the same tendencies and peculiaries as 
those ol learning. In India, too, the .same 
episode repeats with its usual prologue, 
eiimax, anti-climax and catastrophe. 

The mediaeval period of Indian history 
IS remarkable for more than one reason. 
Th(' Foreign rulers, mostly muslims, 
were catholic enough as to the promo ion 
and advancement of learning. It was in the 
liands of these Muslim authorities that the 
Indian libraries became more developed and 
attracted eminent scholars from home and 
ah'i'oad. Though the Sultans themselves were 
not scholars of very high grade, yet they 
w'cro great patrons and lovers of learning 
and forerunners of the modern library 
movement in India. 

During the Sultanate period the Turks 
did not maintain any separate building for a 
library. Books were generally stocked in the 
buildings meant for educational institutions. 
"Ihe library of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya 
which was located in his Khanduah in Delhi, 
was the only public library, being heavily 
subsidised by the public and open to all 
inquisitive people during the Sultanate 
administration.’ 

But it was during the Mughal period 
that libraries obtained the most liberal 
patronage of the mighty emperors. The 
libraries of these times may, however, be 
conveniently classified into: (i) Royal 


libraries containing selected books which 
were either located within the precincts of 
the palaces or in public buildings; (if) 
Provincial libraries which were generally 
situated in provincial kingdoms of indepen¬ 
dent imlers. All these libraries^—whether 
public or private, open or exclusive—were 
highly organised and efficiently maintained 
as would be evident from the elaborate and 
effective scheme that was adopted for 
establishing, organising, administering and 
preserving libraries during the middle ages 
in India and the treatment they received at 
the hand.s of the Muslim sovereigns who 
finally settled down here and introduced 
various plans for an all-round prosperity of 
Indian life and culture. 

We have already noted that ‘Library’ 
did not attract the same attention under ihe 
Sultans as it did under the Mughal Empe¬ 
rors. During the later Mughal sovereignty 
a special department like modern education 
and library directorates, was maintained to 
look after the libraries in the State. The 
highest official of the libiary v/as called 
the Nazim or Mutamad who was the 
chief authority m the library.- He had full 
authority as regards the income and expen¬ 
diture, appointment and dismissal of the 
personnel of the library etc. He was respon¬ 
sible only to the emperor for his activities 
relating to the library. He was also regard¬ 
ed as a high dignitory or nobleman at the 
court. All these responsibilities and privi¬ 
leges prove conclusively that the Nazim or 
the Chief Librarian or Director of the 
library enjoyed a very high position in the 
State. He was a distinguished fellow on the 
royal list. Thus are found distinctive 
lames like Mulla Pir Muhammad, Shaikh 
Faizi or Muktub Khan as the distinguished 
Nazims or Chief * Librarians, under the 
Mughal Emperors. The next official of the* 
library was the Darogha who may be 
equated with the Deputy Librarian of the 
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modern library system. The Darogha-i- 
Kutubkhana being a highly accomplish¬ 
ed man who had intimate knowledge 
of the arts and sciences had to look 
aftei the internal management of the 
libraiy undet the Nazim He was as¬ 
sisted by quite a number of assistants 
who used to help him in the matters of 
pui chase, arrangement, classification and 
cataloguing of books Each assistant was in 
charge of his own section and subject 

The Mughal ruleis unlike the Turks 
caused tor build numerous spacious and 
magnificent buildings loi the maintenance 
of their invaluable library collections The 
floor ot the library building was kept 
wonderfully clean and bright Careful 
attention was given while planning the 
library building and every effort was 
adopted to free i1 liom dust, damp, mois- 
tuie and extreme atmospheric variations 
Like modern planneis of library buildings 
the mediaeval architects, too, had to make 
provision loi sufficient light and free 
ciiculation ol an 

As regards the method ot book- 
classification also the mediaeval librarians 
were expert enough Classification was 
thought to be an inevitable method lor the 
propel and helpful ariangenient of booka 
and manusenpts The smallei libiaiies used 
to classify luoadly the hbtaijy holdings into 
the arts and the sciences But the biggci 
libiaries classified books moie closely into 
sub-classes, sections divisions, etc as per 
their subjects and arianged them accord¬ 
ingly on the shelves An interesting account 
of the book-classification that was adopted 
in the libraries of Akbar and Shaikh Faizi 
will reveal a glorious development in 
libraiy technique In these libraries books 
and manuscripts were classified into the 
following sections' viz Astrology, Astro¬ 
nomy, Commentaries Geometry, Law, 
Medicine, Music, Philosophy, Poetry, Suf¬ 
ism, Theology, anl Traditions Rare and 
sacied books were kept apart in a separate 
sequence for convenience and easy refer¬ 
ence ' 

But unlike the modern steel or wooden 
shelves, books m the middle age were kept 
in trunks and almirahs according to then 


serial numbers Every effort was made to 
keep the books safe from dirt, worms and 
atmospheric evils by employing expert 
assistants who took up periodical inspection 
of each book individually lest it was damag¬ 
ed in any way 

Besides the Chief Librarian, Deputy 
Librarian and section-assistants, there were 
also book binders, guilders, painters, calli¬ 
graphers, copyists and Muquabila Navis 
who compared the copied texts with the 
original ones in the Mughal libraries Dur¬ 
ing this period libiaries reached a very ad¬ 
vanced stage of development under direct 
governmental control and supervision It 
is curious that libraries were kept separate 
fiom the Public Records Office which may 
be compared with modem National 
Archives 

It was undei the active support of the 
emperors that the loyal libraries flourished 
most Babur, the first Mughal emperor, 
being himself accomplished in literary 
attainments encouraged the establishment 
and expansion of a number of libraries 
He had a personal library ol which good use 
was made by him Whenever he became 
exhausted he took rest in his library But 
It was through the patronage of Humayun, 
the worthy scion of Babur, that the library 
mo\emenl during the Mughal rule received 
its lurther impcms He converted the 
pleasure-house of Shei Shah in the Purana 
Quilla into a library It is sad to note that 
Humayun fell from the stairs of the library 
at Sher Mandal getting dangerous injuries 
which shortened his life He had also a 
personal library with the choicest books It is 
said that during his Gujarat expedition when 
Humayun was encamped at Cambay, some 
forest and hill tribes attacked his camp and 
in confusion plundeied “many rare books, 
which were his real companions and were 
always kept in His Majesty’s personal 
possession Akbar, the great apostle of 
learning, also maintained a magnificent 
library containing books on various subjects' 
Although he had not taken the trouble to 
leain to read, yet ‘by a peculiar acquisi¬ 
tiveness and talent for a selection, by no 
means common, had made his own all that 
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can be seen and read in books’.'' For his 
tudies through the medium of the ear, Akbar 
rollected an enormous library of extraordi- 
iiciry pecuniary value, to which probably no 
jjaiallel then exisied or ever has existed in 
the world.'* As Akbar did noi care for 
iiiintcd volumes, so the books there collected 
veie in manuscript-forms. When the stock- 
Kiking of his treasuries preserved in the 
.\t;ia Fore was taken after his death in 
(Htober. 1605, the books, “written by great 
men, mostly by very ancient and serious 
.ml hors,” adorned with extremely valuable 
bindings, and in many cases enriched with 
vo^ Jy illustrations by the best artists, iiuni- 
I cied 24,000 valued at nearly six and a halt 
millions ot rupees This figure ot inventory 
Uli taken from official registers copied 
ih iependently by two Euroupean authois 
vLuuique and Dc Laet Akbar also niain- 
I mod a iranslation buj’eau for li’anslating 
H.iiskut, Turki and Aiabic books into 
iii-iaii The royal library was located in 
lit big hail on the side ol Shah Jahan’s octn- 
mal tower in the fort of Agra Tiie hupt' 
Ilia s of collections of this library was help- 
Milh classified under sections and sub- 
<( lions and etficiently organised by expert 
bi'iaiians Salini Sultana, one ol the Queens 
I tile emperor, was also a great lover ol 
looks and had a library of her own" 
.iahangit, another great Moghul ruler, in 
Kldition to possessed a personal libraiy ot 
bi, own the itnpeiial libi’ary which 
tvas mobile in charactei being moved 
uhmever the empeior happened to go 
I he personal library of Nur Jahan, 
'Ik queen-consort of Jahangir, was no less 
iiiiportant. It was enriched by occasional 
1 orcliases by the queen. Shah Jahan, too, was 
gteai patron of the library and learning 
spent the early hours of the night in his 
'ody room and read and listened to his 
' iccted works.Aurangazeb, another illub- 
"loiis Mughal emperor, took active care ot 
I It imperial library and enriched it by new 
' Oil valuable additions. He had also a 
1 isonal library consisting ot books mostly 
* theology and religion. He transferr- 
' b the library of Mahmud Gawan irom 
hidar and amalgamated it with the imperial 
porary. Zebun-Nisa, the worthy daughter 


of Aurangzeb, collected a big library which 
ottered her companionship and solace during 
her imprisonment for her complicity in the 
rebellion of Prince Akbar.^ * Later Mughuls 
like Bahadur Shah, Muhammefl Shah, Shah 
Alam II and others took active steps for 
establishing new libraries and preserving 
and enriching the Imperial Library and 
other sundry libraries. 

From the above observation it is evident 
that the early Muslim rulers as well as the 
Mughal emperons were great patron^ of learn¬ 
ing and consequently during their sovere¬ 
ignty libraries—royal and public—received 
lurthei rmpems The royal libraries which 
were established in tlie mediaeval period 
could easily compete with any tirst-grade 
library of the western countries ot that age. 

But along with these royal libraries there 
developed in mediaeca! India the reading 
rooms and libraiies ot the noblemen and 
distinguished personalities Abdur Rahim, 
son ol Akbar’s early protectoi Bairram Khan, 
mamtamed a library' ol a very high standard. 
In thi. library were employed highly trained 
•'Ciilies, calligraphers, painters, hook-binders, 
gudueis. CLitieis, translatois and moderators 
who were lesjionsible for the physical get- 
up and publicatnai of liooks Maasir-i- 
Kahimi speaks highly of Abdur Rahim’s 
librarian, Maulana Ibrahim Naash " The 
distinguishing feature of Abdur Rahim Khan 
Khanan's hbraiy was that most of the books 
ueie manuscripts Irom the hands of the 
authors themselves Sonn* ot the authors 
presented then books to him and received 
rewards in return ' ■ The modem libraries 
ol the nawab of Rampur and the Raj Pra- 
mukh of Hyderabad and the Khudabux 
Oriental Lihary a1 Patna possess some of 
the precious items of Abdur Rahim^'s collec¬ 
tion 

Next to Abdur Rahim s mention may be 
made of the personal library of Munim 
Khan, the govr^rnor ol Jaunpur. In this 
library many rare and invaluable manus- 
scirpts were collected and preserved. 

Shaikh Faizi who was the brother of 
Abul Fazl became noted for his enthusiasm 
lor the library. He collected a large number 
ol costly books in authors’ own handwritings. 
Faizi took personal care of books which 
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were neatly and finely bound. The total 
number of books in his library exceeded 
4,300 and after Faizi’s death these were ad¬ 
ded to the Imperial Library. Faizi’s collec¬ 
tions included numerous subjects like lite¬ 
rature, medicine, astronomy, music, philo¬ 
sophy, mathematics, jurisprudence, etc.^‘‘ 
The library which was maintained by 
Shaikh Farid Bukhari, a favourite courtier 
of Jahangir, may also be mentioned here. 
Later the important and valuable books of 
Farid’s library were distributed into other 
Indian libraries. 

All the above libraries were personal 
libraries which were rich in contents. Huge 
quantities of gold in mohars were .spent for 
their maintenance and upkeep. But all these 
were essentially private personal libraries, 
accessible only to the owners, their nearest 
relatives and highly qualified persons. These 
libraries may be compared with the grand 
private libraries maintined by wealthy and 
educated persons of the modern society. 

Qpt our delineation would be incom¬ 
plete if we did not mention the libraries of 
the independent rulers of several states that 
were in existence during the Mughal supre¬ 
macy in India. These rulers or chiefs also 
spent money lavishly for the promoiion of 
learning and belter organisation of libraries 
—private or public. 

Gujarat possessed a very good library 
before the invasion of Akbar under Sultan 
Ahmad Shah I who established a royal 
library and aided many madrasas of his 
kingdom by supplying books and other 
necessary equipments. It is said that when 
Gujarat was conquered by Akbar, he gave 
away some books of the royal library to his 
courtiers.'" The reputed College of Mahmud 
Gawan*" during the reign of Muhammad 
Shah Bahamani had a grand library consist¬ 
ing of over 3,00Q books on diverse topics."’ 
During Aurangzeb’s reign this library was 
transferred to Delhi and amalgamated with 
the Imperial Library.-" 

The Sharui rulers were themselves 
scholars and made liberal provisions for 
scholars at their courts. The library of 
Maulvi Maashuq Ali was \vell-known in the 
Kingdom and contained over 5,000 books. 
The library of the Mufti was also a big one. 


During this period the City of Jaunpur 
retained its title and iis libraries attracted 
many scholars from far and near. 

The Sultans of Khandesh possessed a 
fine library. Farishta related that he canu' 
into contacc with this library and from one 
of the books here he got the history of the 
Faruki rulers. The library had a precious 
and rare copy of the “Tughluq Nama.” 

The rulers of the Vijoyanagar Kingdom 
were also aware of the libraries as the dissi^- 
minators of knowledge. A grant of land by 
king Bukka in Saka 1329, Vyaya, to Paura- 
nika Kavi Krishna Bhatta was made for re¬ 
novation and proper management of a 
library belonging to a matha at Sringere 
This record from Vantyala, a village o[ 
Perduru-' in South Kanara district, mentions 
ihe gift of the hamlet Bramhara in Barakuru 
nadu and certain incomes from other villages 
including Kanyaya, Pentanna and Belmaji 
to Pauranika Kavi Krishna Bhatta of Srin- 
gcri for the maintenance and renovation o1 
a ‘pustaka-bhandara’ belonging to the Srin- 
geri matha. 

The Sultans of Bijapur also had a bit; 
})ersonal library which passed on from ruler 
to ruler. There were about sixty employees 
who were engaged in calligraphy, copying;, 
painting, binding and gilding the books pre¬ 
pared m this library. , 

The Chhatrapatis and the Peshwas in 
Maharastra maintained their personal libra¬ 
ries and many of them who were interested 
in learning, endeavoured to procure old 
manuscripts or their copies for their pei- 
sonal libraries and also for the public ones.- ' 

The nawab Murshid Quli Khan ('i 
Bengal possessed a very extensive librar> 
and paid great respect to men who were 
eminent for their piety or erudition. He 
wrote with great elegance and was a re¬ 
markably fine penmen.-'' 

Besides the above, we have further refei- 
ences to the existence of numerous other 
libraries. Thus Mohammad of Ghazni is 
said to have maintained a large library at 
his capital consisting of more than 30,000 
volumes.-'* From another source it is learnt 
that after the conquest of Kangara, a great 
library containing Sanskrit works fell into 
the hands of Firoz—Bin—Rajab.^'* As the. 
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propagation of learning was attended to by 
the Schools and seminaries and as the reli- 
fjious organisations also co-operated in the 
dissemination of knowledge, well-equipped 
libraries containing manuscripts must have 
been maintained by these institutions. Hence 
a close and microscopic study of the history 
of library development will unveil the fact 
that during the mediaeval period, the Indian 
libraries reached a very covetable height of 
development and ornamentation. Indeed it 
was during this age of Indian history that 
libraries in their outer and inner forms 
developed most and every effort then was 
made for proper arrangement and mainten¬ 
ance of the books and other valuable mate¬ 
rials in the mediaeval libraries with the help 
of prevailing cla.ssilicatu)n and cataloguing 
methods. 
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AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AND REFINANCE CORPORATION 

By Dr. M. D. SHARMA, M.Coin., Ph.D., F.R.Eron.S. (London) 


WHr\ a (ounlry is making Us transition from 
an undcr-di’vel»)i)t“d to an advanced economy, no 
Jacloi is so crilital as the rate ol the growth of 
agricultural productivity. The reasons for this 
liavc heen })rought out by l'rofe8s<>r M. Arthur 
l.ewis in his treatise on ‘I'he Theory of Econo¬ 
mic tirowlh.* The \arious studies done by the 
World Bank of the Latin American economies 
also reveal that the primary factor resp(»nsible 
for arresting the induslrialisatitjn of these coun¬ 
tries, and for causing chronic dis-equilibrium in 
the balanc(' ol payments is the failure of agri¬ 
cultural jnoduetion to increase in relation to the 
demantl. \ disiressing feature of the Indian 
economic growth in the last 12 years is the 
failure ol agricultural production in gneral and 
of food sujiply in j)articular, to keep pace vvith 
increasing demands mounting with the ratio of 
a gr«)vving population, and devi-loping economy. 
This failure has manifested itself in the shape of 
ri.sing ugihullinal prices and increa.sed imports 
of food-gjains. It obviate.s the urgein y of raising 
India's agriciiiluial pr(»duetivity,f the first essen¬ 
tial rei]ui''ile lor which is the timely and suitable 
flow of fitianc(‘ to the agricultural .sector. 

Agiiciilluial «’redit should be classilU'd 
uccoiding t<t the puipose lor which it is sought, 
the peiiod for whiih it is needed, and the 
security on which it is based. The exploitation 
of land requiies abundant liquid cai)ilal. Work¬ 
ing cnjiital is require*! for the purchas** of stock, 
seeds, manure and other raw materials necessary 
for production. Medium term capital is required 
for the purcha.se of live-stock, implements and 
machinery and for carrving out small scale 
permanent improvements on land. Long-term 
capital is reijuired for the purchase of the farm 
(in the absence of landlord and tenant system) 
and to make it fit for cultivation by means of 
drainage, fencing, bunding and other land int- 

* Prof. W. Arthur Lewis. The Theory of 
Economic Grtwjh, pp. 279-334. 

t For index numlix'rs of agricultural pro¬ 
duction and productivity in India, see. Tata 
Quarterly, Vol. .\V, No. I. p. 2. 


provements ; digging and repair of wells, deve¬ 
lopment of other irrigation sources ; laying out 
of new orchards and plantation ; purchase of 
implements, machinery and tramsport equipment; 
construction of farm buildings, cattle sheds, 
etc., etc. Recourse to long-term credit on this 
account is almost inevitable beause very few 
agriculturists ran niec't their needs out of their 
own capital. 

The intensification and expansion of culti¬ 
vation has created needs of increas(‘d credit in 
agriculture, and as a consequence its own pro¬ 
blems. The main object of agricultural credit is 
the supply of such capital as is necessary for 
e.slablishing the ideal analogy between lh(' factors 
of production, rendering the factors more ])ro- 
ductive, which include the available caj)ital it 
strengthens. In India, the present annual credit 
recpiireinent of the agticultural sector for short, 
medium and long term purj)oses is piobably of 
the oidei of Rs. KKX)—1,100 crores. as esli- 
mat<“d broa<lly in the light of the All-India Rural 
(iredit Suivey’s estimate for l9,Tl-.'i2 and allow¬ 
ing for the increase in agricultural production 
since then. If credit needs <»f large-scale plantations 
such as lea. coffee and rubD'r be added, lln-n the 
aggregate ciedil iquirements may go upto 
Rs. 1.300—l.KK) crores iti 1 Ob.'j-Ob.’ There is, 
therefore, an impelative need for such an orga¬ 
nisation and mechanism which can make the 
cre<lit to be properly canalised and agricultural 
indu.stry to be linked to the money market. It 
is this particulai aspect of agrii-ultural finance 
which emphasises the nee*l and urgency of s**tting- 
up an indejrendent statutory corporation in India 
to work as a Dvhqirnent Bank for agriculture and 
act as a catalyst for investment in agriculture. 

The formation of an independent statutory 
corporation for agricultural finance has also 
beconu' necessary because other institutions, like 
the National Cooperative Development Board and 
the Central Warehousing Corporation could, not 
cater to all the needs of agriculturists. The Reserve 
Bank of India played a commendable part in 

t Commerce, 15th December, 1962. 
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strengtheniiig the position of credit agencies, 
l)ut no bank could function as an agricultural 
(lc\ clopmenl bank, at the cost of its other func- 
lioiib. The inability of the established agencies, 
such as the apex Cooperatixo and Land Mort¬ 
gage banks to finance development projects in 
the agricultural sector, eilhei because the amounts 
iinolved in each individual scheme or project 
aie \erv laige or because' the period foi which 
credit is necessaiy is lelatively long, has fuilher 
jiiteiisifiecl the nc'ed for an indejiendent statutory 
corporation in India. It is m lesponse to this 
nc'cd that on 11th Mdich, the Rajya Sabha 

lias jtassc’d the Agiicultural Re-ginance Corpo- 
lalion Bill, providing for the establishment of a 
c oi|)oiatiori loi granting medium and long-term 
(icdil foi the clevelojiment of agiicullure, as 
jia-sc (I |)s die lack hablia 

\ BrmospiCT 

Out jclanneis while lecognizing the imjxn- 
Inicc of laisiiia^ agiuiiltuial production as well 
. 1 '- pioductivit), lealisc'd the inijioitancc' of long- 
t( nil (ledil for agiirultuie A niodi'st target of 
lls ISO croic's (loans outstanding) has hc'en laid 
dow II foi long-lc'im coopeiativp cieclit. towards 
ihi end of the Thud Fivc'-Yc'ar Plan But ii was 
ft It that t'veii foi the attainment of this modest 
latgef. icilain tondilioiis shall have to be ful- 
lilled These conditions pic'c iscl\ aie that 
insUlulional investors would support the deben- 
lines of cenlial land moitirage hanks and, an 
agntulluial dc'vc'lopmoiil finance corporation 
would be set up The Third Five Year Plan 
elaboratethe functions of the coipoialion as 
follows • 

“The C'otpoiaiion will puichase deheii- 
turcs floated by cc'ntial land inoitgage banks 
ill the normal course and will also provide 
funds for m hemes for inereasing agricultural 
}i]oduction which are icmuneratlve in 
character, hut involve onsiderable investment 
or long periods of waiting, such as rubber, 
c offee, rasbewnul and arceaxmt plantations, 
irrigation, contour bunding and soil conser- 
v^alion. and development of orchards and fruit 
gardens.” 

Naturall), theieforc, the Central Government, 
in consultation with the Reserve Bank of India, 
has had under consideration for some lime the 
question of setting up an Agiieultural Refinance 


Corporation. Details of the proposal were worked 
out by the Reserve Bank and forwarded to theJ 
Central Government foi cluc' and detailed con' 
sidc'ialioii. The Bill to set up this Coipotation was 
introduced in the I.ok Sahha pn IVccmbor 5, 
l%2 Phe Bill, having been dehaled in hoth the 
houses has hc'en passed on Maich H, 196.'} 

Objk IS AMI AiriioutsiD Blsinlss 

The main nhjee I of the eslahlishitienl of this 
( 01 potation IS to augment the available supply 
ol Medium and Longtemi fund-- foi; agric ulture. 
It is mteiuled to sironglher the ic'soiirct'S 
available to co-opt lative and othei iinancing 
dgencie" to make iong-leiin advaintb foi special 
schemes of agricultural ch'vi lopment It would 
assist such agiicutuial piojcxts ol individuals, 

(t> o}»erali\e'- and joint stock tomjiamcs which 
(ould not oidinaiih he financed ly esiahlishc'cl 
finaiitial agencies The scope of its opc'ration 
would also lilt hide the d( vcopiiirnt of animal 
hushaiidaty. daiiv fainiiiiu piscicultuie jioultry- 
farming and stock lireetling 

1 he mam functions of the ( orpoialion would 
bt' two FiislL, as nnlit.iled liv its very name', 
the (.oiporation would be a it* linaiiciiig body, 
piovnling netessaiy lesouittsbv wav tif le-finance 
It) the primaly leiuleis bn fatilitaling the pro¬ 
vision t)f long teim t retlit foi <igiit ultiiial deveop- 
ment Setondlv. the ( tiijioialion wonitl giant ciedit 
otherwise than hv itfiiiaiue fot a maximum 
period of u|)lo 2.'i ycais lo eligible institulions— 
namely, (ential J.ancl Mortgage Banks, Male 
( t)-opeialive Banks, suih ^thedulc'tl hanks a«. are 
share holtlers of the (.orporation, anil Co-cjjieralive 
Societies approved hv tin Rt serve Bank 

The CorjiDialion would he aufliorisod to 
suhsciila' to long-leim dehcnitiiic-s bn a maximum 
pc'iiod of 2.'> veais Issued by a Ct'ntial Land 
Mortgage Bank oi a Stale Coopcialive Bank or 
a sehecluled hank, in case they are share-lioldeis 
of the Corjxnation. Neeessarily ihc’se debentures 
need to he guaiantc'ed by the Coveinnient. 

With the prioi peimission of the Central 
Government, the Corporation would be permitted 
lo guarantee deferred payments due from eligible 
co-operative societies or any other person and 
guaranteed to the Corjioration by one of the 
c'ligible institutions, in connet tion with the purchase^ 
of capital front foreign countries. 

A ceiling of Ks. 50 Lakhs is fixed in respect 
of assistanre gi anted by the Corporation in 
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connection with any individual transaction. The 
amounts of the (iorporalion due to the institutions 
which are assisted l»y it, will he guaranteed by 

the Stale (io\einnienls. 

# 

^TfU ( Tl RL or TIIK COR1*OR\110K 

The (ioiporalion would 1-c an autonomous 
bo<lv with it‘» head-quarters in Bombay. It may 
aK<j, accoiding to llie Bill. eslal)lish offices or 
agencies in other ])laces in India with llm con- 
.senl of the'Beset \e Bank. 

d'he management of the tlovpuralion would 
\('st ill a Boait! of nine directors with a Deputy 
(iovt'inor of the Beset\e Bank of India as the 
(ihairnian. d'hiee tioininees of the (’.t'litral 
Oovermtietit. one tiomines of the Reserve Bank 
of India, three elected directors each tepresenl- 
ing respe<li\id) tiu' State (]o-operative Banks, the 
(ietitral batnl Moitgage Banks, and all the other 
financial institutions such as bife litsuranee 
Cor|)oiation of India, eoramereial hanks and the 
olhet Institutions wliieli art* shat e-holders 
shall constitute its Boatd of Directors. The 
latter thiee would he ordinar) directors. A 
Maitaging Dittsloj will he appointed with the 
jipj>ro\jl of the Reset VC Baitk. Tlte Cetttral 
(ioveinment ma\ gi\c direetiotts to the Corpora¬ 
tion regarding maltt'is of jiolic) involving public 
interest. 

.Sot'Kcns or ht'Mjs 

(at Shan C.ajtilal : T<i attain the objects 
of its eslahlishintmt. the Ciotpotation would start 
with an authorised capital of Rs. 2.'t tirores 
tlividetl into 2.") thousatid fuIK [taid-ujt shares, each 
of B.s. lO.OtK). 

'Po start with, it shall have an initial ])aid-U]) 
cajtilal of Rs. .'> erorer l.'i.ttOO shares') oi 20 ]H'r 
eetil of its aulhotised ea])ita1. Of the ,'S.OOO shares 
to he itiitiaih issued, the Reserve Bank of India 
shall he allotted 2..'i(K) shart's, the Central Land 
Mortgage Banks and .Stale Co-operative Banks 
shall gi't iqilo a maximum of 1,500 shares, and 
the Life Insurance (’orporalion. scheduled h-anks. 
insniame and investment companies and such 
other financial institutions as may he notified by 
the (ioveunnent. shall get ui>lo a maximum of 
1.000 shar<*s. 

Shares which are not taken up within the 
respective categories, hy the institutions for 
which they arc intended will be subscribed by 


the Reserve Bank of India in addition to its nor¬ 
mal 50 per cent shares; such shares may he Irans- 
fered by the Reserve Bank at a later stage to the 
institutions which are eligible to bcconrc share¬ 
holders of the Corporation. 

I’he Bill provides that no individual institu¬ 
tion should hold more than 10 per cent of the 
■shares reserved for the class of institution to 
which it belongs. 

The shares of the Cor)>oratioii shall be gua¬ 
ranteed hy the Central Government as to the re- 
])a>ment of the principal and pa>ment of a mini¬ 
mum annual dividend at such rales as may he de¬ 
termined by that Government. The shares of the 
(Corporation shall he deemed to ho trustee sccu- 
lities or apptoved securities. 

(B) LoVN 1 ROM Tfll, Ct.M’RVI, (;OVtKNMI-.NT 

Bt'sides the share capital, the Corporation 

would I«* able to giM vvoiking funds from the 
(ieulial (ioveinmenl. "Ihe (.cniial (idViTnmenl 
shall lend to the Corporation an ialcrcsl fiee loan 
of Bs. 5 erores, lo-payahle in 15 annual equal 
inslalmenis < (»rameii< iiig on the rxxpiiv of a jieiiod 
jieiiod of 1.5 jeais fioni the dale of the icceipt of 
llu' loan. This poii<»d can he exieiuli'd at the op¬ 
tion of the (Jovermnenl. It is inlendt'd that the 
investment income on tin-, amount should he 
available to the Corjioration for eiiahling it to 
meet its expeii.ses during this period. 

(C) BOMtS A^^) DlCBr.M’l'RES 

The (Corporation has hi'cn cmjiowered under 
the Bill to Ixtiiow imuiey hy means of issuing 
honds and debentures eairying government gua¬ 
rantee. 

(Dl Loans from Ri.sKRvr. Bank, (T-ntral 

GoVERNAICNT AM) OTHER INSTITUTIONS 

To further augment its financial resources, 
the Corporation has been empowered to borrow 
mtmey from th«’ Reserv'e Bank against trustee secu¬ 
rities for a period not exceeding 18 months. It 
would also he able to hvirrow money from the 
Central (b)vernment or other in.stitutions approv¬ 
ed hy the (iovernmeiit, or from both. 

(E) Depo.sits 

The Corporation, under the provisions of the 
Bill, i.s also empowered to accept deposits for 
fixed periods of 12 months or more, from the 
Central and the State Governments, local autho- 
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lilies, co-operative institutions, scheduled l^anks, 

ole. 

iF) BoRRt)WI^G IN Foreign Currency 

The Corporation may, with the previous con- 
-cul of the Central Government, borrow foreign 
(Uirency against th(; guarantee of the Central 
(iovevnment, for juirposes of granting loans and 
advances to eligible institutions. 

tii) Divioend Deposits 

A further provision in ihe Bill is to the effeel 
ihal the Keserve Bank shall place on deposit with 
the Corporation itself the dividends on its share- 
liolding in the (iorpoiation, without interest, for 
a pel tori of 1.'^ years. 

The agglegate amount hot rowed hy the Cor- 
jioration in the form of loans and deposits is not 
l<) (A'ceed 20 litiu's of the paid-up capital and re- 
^rncs. rims, the maximum lending capacity of 
llii- (.'orporalioii, in the initial year, can he of the 
nid' i of Bs. 100 crorcs. 

So COM.l.lTtE 

It can he said that llic eslahlishmcnt ttf the 
\aii<ullural Befinance (^tijtoialion would give a 
ii‘ u shape to the agricultural credit structure in 
iiin countiv. It is indeed a timely slcjt taken hy 
ili(' Govenunent ol India to reconstruct the rural 
c redit system. 'J he Coii>oration would he a useful 
iiislrmneiit for linking the organised mttney mar¬ 
ket with agricultural credit. 

A salient feature of the proposed Coiporation 
i- tliat it it will associate with itself commercial 
Icanks, the liifc Insurance (’orporation and other 
f'nancial institutions including the general insu- 
lance companies and investment companies. It 
would hi' a matter of great advantage if the Life 
Insiiranee (iorporalion also lakes its full share in 
the ca|)ital of the Corporation to contribute 
its share in the devclojiment of the agricidtural 
sector of Indian economy, wherefrom the Cor¬ 
poration draws an important part of its total insu¬ 
rance t'usincss. Under the pi sent provisions of 
the Bill, the Life Insurance Corporation can suhs- 
ciihc a maximum of 1(X) shares amounting to 
‘udy Bs. 10 lakhs, which represents simply a 
ncglihle percentage to the Life Funds ol the Cor- 
p('ration. 

The association of commercial banks with 
the proposed Corporation would be to a great 
extent helpful in encouraging the commercial 


banks to take a little more interest in the prob¬ 
lems of agricultural credit. The share of hanks in 
the share capital of the Corporation would mean 
an indirect participation of commercial banks in 
long-term agricultural credit. In India, the com¬ 
mercial banks play a very insignificant part in the 
financing of agriculture. The commercial banks 
do not provide any medium and long-term finance 
to agriculture. With the estahlisliment of this Cor¬ 
poration the commercial hanks can also attempt 
Ir play their part in the provision of medium term 
finance. In Australia'* lung and medium term 
accommodation is provided hy the hanks for agri¬ 
culture. In Latin American countrh's also, the 
commercial banks are an important source of 
providing agricultural credit. In India also, com¬ 
mercial hanks can now start their endeavour in 
this direction, specially with the help of this Cor¬ 
poration. 

The association of commercial hanks writh the 
Corjroralion has vet anothet imjiortanl asiiect to be 
considered. In India, there are two important 
categories of eoinincicial banks—the scheduled 
hanks and the non-schcduled banks. 1'hough the 
Stale Bank of India is included in the category of 
scheduled banks, yet because of its unique role 
in agricultural finance, it can he ))ul into an inde¬ 
pendent category. The point to consider is that only 
scheduled hanks havi* been associated with the 
Cor|>oration. The non-scheduh'd hanks have not 
been taken into association, although they are 
aho doing, at h'asi something, towaids financing 
agriculture. 

A numerical sludv shows that the advances 
of the Scheduled banks made fo the agricultural 
sector accounted for 2.3 j)cr cent of their total 
advances in 19.30, 2.2 per cent in 1951 and only 
('.6 jier cent in 1960. Thus, they show a declining 
tendency. The proportion of advances in case of 
iion-sclicdulcd hanks, on the other hand, has gone 
up from .5.3 per cent in 1950 to 7.0 per cent in 
1960. Thus, in relative terms, non-schcduled banks 
are taking greater interest in agricultural finance. 
Further, these hanks arc more local than sche¬ 
duled Iianks and can easily switch over to the 
business of providing finance, even term finance, 
to agriculture, In'cause of ihoir better situation 
for such a switchover. All this, makes a case for 
inclusion of non-scheduled banks also, in the list 
of ihc constituer/ts of the proposed Corporation. 

4. Banking System in Australian Economy, 
M. D. Sharma, The Banker, May, 1960. 
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Further, the Stale Bank i)f India has been 
playing; an iniportant nTFe in agricultural credit. 
But. this hank lias also not been specifically asso¬ 
ciated with the pioposed Corpoiation, though it 
«an siiiisrijlic to the shaie (aiiital of the Corpora¬ 
tion as anv othci scheduled bank can do. It is 
suggested, llierefoie, that the State Bank of India 
should lie spccifually assiu iated with the Cor¬ 
poration and one nominee of this hank he jdaced 
on llic Boaid of Direrlois of the ])roposcd Cor- 
IHuation. Il would he dcsiiahle on the pait of 
the Slate Rank also lo re-orienlale its policy of 
agriiultuiai credit in view of the eslahlishmenl of 
this (ioiporation. 

riu' Coi|)oialion would piovide linatuc for 
the schi'me ol in(iea-.ing agiicultuial jnoduclion 
whiih arc reinuneiali\e in chaiaeler, Itut involve 
(onsideiahle iiuestiTienl for long peiiods of wait¬ 
ing, such as development of jilantalions and of 
(odiaids and fiuil gaidens. Since atiiicultuie is 
a State subject, the .State CovcTiimcmls should 
draw uj» such sc hemc*s in anticipation, so that the 
Coijiotalion's activities might not he hampc*red 
due to the non availability of suitable sc heinc-s for 
financing agiicultuial dc-velopmenl. Similaily. ihc' 
eligible institutions should also find il profitable 
to thenisclvc's to jilay thcdi |iail m the successful 
operatiem of the jiioposcnl (.01 flotation. 

'I'hc' Coipoiation should also chalk out a 
hive-li'ai Plan of its ofieialioii. The (ioiporation 
should also call- foi the' tegional devc'lofimc'iit and 
if it is j)ossil,'|c“ to foiinulatc' legional plans of 
financing agiicultuial c-ommodities in w'aiious 
groups, such as plantations, industiial purposes 
and food, c-lc . and an advisory c-ornmittc'e foi 
each gic>up be scM-ufi to guide and assist the 
(aiifioiation in rc'sjieci of theii financing. It is 
Jiiesumc'cl that the activitic-s of the Corporation 
would not he ov cm- lajifiing with those of other 
financial institutions incucling the Reserve Bank 
of India. 

The Coipoiation, under the prc'senl pxovi- 
hiems of the Bill, as fiassc'd by ParliamcMit. it 
supposed to piovide credit foi agricultural deve¬ 
lopment only. But. occasioiiall). credit is required 
foi jiurposes of relief and lehabililation also. Not 


infrequently, crops are destroyed due to natural 
calamities. To meet this situation ‘Distress Credit’ 
is required which may fall under the category ol 
both short-term as well as long-term c-redt, as it 
has to cover relic*! as well as rehabilitation. Even 
if short-term distre.ss credit for relief be kejil 
away fiom the scope of the ojierations of tills 
Coipciration. the provision of inodium-lcrm and 
long-term distress eiedil should be included in 
the func tions of the ('orporation. The nature of 
llie sc-opc of opeialions of the bank elaborated 
above, also demands a befitting nomenclature. 1 
for one*, would suggest that this may be namc'cl as 
‘Agiieultural Development Bank'. 

In the end. il can be said llial the step taken 
l)v the* Ccnlial Government in this diic'ction ol 
jiioinoting agiieultural development and agiieul 
tuial produetivity, thiough the pioposed Coipora 
lion, is c-erlainly laudable The Corporation, il 
is e\])C'C'ted, would he able* to enable the c’o-opera- 
tive and land mortgage hanks to see me the tar 
gets of agiicultuial cic’dif. sc'l by the Third Kiye 
Year Plan. The jirivate investmc'iil in agiieultuic* 
and il ligation will have* lo he at a highei level 
than it is estimated lo he at i>iesent. The 7'hircl 
Plan’s high level of jiuhlic investment in agiieul 
line and iriigalion at an annual aveiagc* of ulcoul 
Rs. .'k'iO Cl OH'S will involve' a cones 
jioiidinglv high level ol iiivc‘-.tniet)l l>v the 
agiieultuiists ihc'inselves on agiicultuial dcveloj) 
mc'iil jiiojc'c'ls. I uless jnivale iiiveslmc'iil is so 
slepjied-up. the facilities etealed by jiublie invest 
mc-nt will not be fully utilised. It is in this as 
peel that the Corpoiation would pul in its efforts 
tc inc'rc'ase the quantum of long-leim cic'clil fo: 
piivate invc'slinent in agric'ulture. 

The Corjioralion’s ac tivities shc'uld hc' able to 
attain both the short-term as well as long-term 
ohjc'c’tives ol agricultuie. It should on the 
one hand be able lo inciease quantitative results, 
(inerc'ased total agrieultiiral procTuelion), while 
on the othei it should also en.sure qualitative 
lesults in the form of increased agricultural 
produetivilv. The Coiporation would, therefore, 
certainly prove a boon lo the agricultural sector 
of the fast developing Indian Economy. 



A DEMOGRAPHIC STUDY OF RAJASTHAN 


By Plot D C SANCHETI 


Growth of Population 

I ho population of Rajasthan in 1951, ad¬ 
justed as a consequence of territorial 
thanges m the inter-censal period stood at 
15 97 million (8 31 million males and 7 66 
luillion lemales) In 1961, it rose to 20 15 
iiullion (10 56 million males and 9 59 mil- 
jion iemales) ^ There was thus, an absolute 
UK lease of 4 18 million (2 25 million in 
luiles and 1 93 million in females) and a 
|(uentage inciease of 26 20 (2718 per cent 
ui males and 25 27 per cent in females), the 
i'lnudl late of inciease being 2 62 pei cent 
lliL compaiative lates of change m the 
jiupulation of Rajasthan and India Irom 1901 
I) 1961 are given below 


t II of 

[’ojHilalioii ol 

Decennial 

' ( rate 

< ( n us 

Rajasthan 

of change 


(in nnlliotis) 

In Hajasthan 

In India 

1901 

10 29 


I'll] 

10 98 

1 06 70 

J 05 73 

921 

10 29 

—06 29 

—00 31 

1911 

11 75 

1 14 14 

t 11 01 

1941 

13 86 

T 18 01 

f 14 22 

1951 

15 97 

4 15 20 

1 13 31 

1961 

20 15 

1 26 20 

1 21 50 

The above table of 

comparative lates of 


i,iowth of population in Rajasthan and in 
India has shown that the formci has always 
l<d the lattei That is why, the population 
ol Rajasthan has doubled in the last 60 
M us in spile of the widespiead influenza 
<pilemic of 1918-19 Duiing the period 1911- 
-iJ when the population of India fell 
l'\ 0 31 per cent the population of Rajas han 
lor the coriespondmg period came down by 
6 29 per cent Obviously, Rajasthan being a 
liickward State had to pay a higher toll of 
lie than the whole of India This shows the 
siNceptibility of the population of Rajasthan 
lo natural calamities But in spite of that 
‘brupt fall the population of Rajasthan has 
iHleased by 83 5 per cent from 1911-61, the 


coriespondmg increase in India bemg 
74 2 per cent only Thus population in Raja¬ 
sthan has maintained a consistently high rate 
of growth, but the difference of 4 70 per cem 
in the lates of 1961 and 1951 has been more 
than ever The population m Rajasthan is 
not only expanding m absolute terms but 
the rate of growth is also increasing m suc¬ 
cessive Censuses 

Rajasthan’s decennial rate of growth 
(26 20 per cent) in 1961 Census is 72 4 
per cent higher than the coriespondmg rate 
(15 20 per cent) m 1951 Census The follow¬ 
ing other inferences emerge from the demo¬ 
graphic study of Rajasthan m the context 
of India — 

1 There is a positue relationship be¬ 
tween the growth of population and socio¬ 
economic backwardness Rajasthan which 
'•tands 4th in the rate ot growth amongst the 
States ol the Union ranks 12th in pei capita 
income with a low per capita income of 
Rs 271 59 

2 Similai]\, there is a negatue rela¬ 
tionship beUveen the giowdh of population 
and litoiac-y Rajasthan which lanks 4th in 
giowth of population in all the States, ranks 
last m literacy In the State distiict Banner 
with the lowest liteiacy of 7-! p( i thousand 
persons has a high decennial late of giowth 
ot 32 50 pel cent 

3 Generally speaking aieas with a low 
density ot population have a high rate of 
giowth This might be due to the common 
cause ol economic backwardness, district 
Jaisalmei m the State with the lowest den¬ 
sity ol 9 per sq mile has high rate of 
growth (30 4 per cent), another district 
Barmei with next lowest density m the 
State has a high rate of giowdh (35 2 
per cent) 

4 The preponderance of the rural sec¬ 
tor m the State also plays its lole in inflat¬ 
ing the growth of population 83 85 per cent 
of the total population of Rajasthan lives in 
villa ges Rural jjrospei ity has a i everse effect 
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to urban prosperity. Whereas urban ponderance' of non-agricultural population 


prosperity contains the growth the rural 
prosperity increases growth. The high birth¬ 
rate in rural Rajasthan is due to high sex 
raiio and absence of alternative means of 
enjoyment which could not be counter¬ 
balanced oven by high birth-rate, due to 
lack of medical facilities. 

5 . The preponderance of Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes population 
with its backward economy has iis impact 
on the overall rate of growth of the State. 
Rajasthdn with 4.60 per cent of India’s 
total population (excluding Goa, Daman, 
and Diu) has 5.21 per cent of the Scheduled 
Castes and 7.73 per cent of the Scheduled 
Tribes population of India. The districts 
Banswara and Dungarpur inhabiting Sche¬ 
duled Tribes, with a high rate of growdi of 
32.9 per cent and 32.1 per cent respectively, 
have contributed to the high rate of growth 
of the population in Raja.sthan as a whole. 

The growth of population in Rajasthan 
is not uniform throughout the State, but 
varies from one area to another according 
to natural conditions, as has been shown in 
the following table 


Name of I’hjsital 

Decennial /t rale of 

Dhisioii. 

glow til ah pel f%l 


Census. 

Western Diy Area 

23.0 

Plain Area 

32.5 

Plati'au Area 

23.0 

Hill Area 

25.5 


Stale 26.20 


The high rate of growth in plains is due 
mainly to the tendency of people from the 
adjoining areas to migrate to plains for 
cultivation and commerce. Next highest 
density of Hills is due to backwardness of 
the people inhabiting hill areas. The high¬ 
est rate of growth in the State is of Ganga- 
nagar District (64.6 per cent) due mainly 
to immigration of the people from the 
neighbouring district \o take advantage of 
irrigation facilities made available by 
Bhakra and Ganga canals. The lowest rate 
of growth in the S.ate is ih Bhilwars Dis¬ 
trict (18.5 per cent) obviously, due to pre- 


(58.1 per cent), in comparison to the State’s 
average of 21.36 per cent. 

Density of Population 

In density of population the' State is 
just the reverse of the growth of population. 
The State has an area of 1,32,147 sq. miles 
(3,42,261 sq. metres)* occupying 11.22 
per cent of the total area of India (excluding 
Jammu & Kashmir, Goa, Daman and Diu). 
The State is the second biggest in India next 
only to Madhya Pradesh. The two biggest 
States of M.P.; and Rajasthan, however, 
occupy one-fourth of the total area of India 
with one-tenth of the total population 
Naturally, they possess les.ser density ol 
population not only in comparison with 
India as a whole but in comparison with thi^ 
States of India. Rajasthan alone with such 
a vast land area has only 4.62 per cent of 
the total population of India (excluding 
Goa, Daman and Diu). Consequently the 
density of population of the State is only 
153 persons per sq. mile or 59 per sq. metres 
which is the lowest amongst the Slates ol 
the Indian Union. It is just two-thirds of the 
den.sity of India’s average density of 373 
persons per sq. mile. It is even less than 
one-seventh of Kerala and nearly same as 
West Bengal. The reason for such a low 
density of population is the vast expanse of 
barren and desolate desert in more than 
half of Rajasthan with a rainfall of 5 inches 
to 10 inches which is said to be an area 
where ‘ihere are more spears than spear- 
grass heads and blades of steel grow better 
than blades of corn’* Migration had been a 
common feature of years of famine and 
drought in which many were to perish and 
many others were not to return at all. Given 
below is the percentage of area under each 
natural division and the percentage of con¬ 
centration of the total population.^- 


Name of the 

'') of the 

^ (' of the total 

Physical 

total area of 

population of 

Division 

Rajasthan 

Rajasthan 

Western Dry Area 

56.6 

30.5 

Plain Area 

24.5 

49.5 

Plateau Area 

10.0 

8.5 

Hill Area 

9.0 

11.5 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 
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The above table reveals that more than 
half of the area is dry and barren with less 
than one-third of the total population. The 
plain area is only one-fourth of the total 
area having about one-half of the popula¬ 
tion. Another table appended below gives 
the comparative concentration of population 


in Rajasthan 
ranges." 

and India in 

low density 

Density 

Proportion of 

Propoilion of 

Ranges 

I’opulatiori in 

Population in 


Rajasthan 

Inilia 

0 to 200 

43.91 

8 63 

200 to 350 

40 95 

22.92 

350 to 500 

15.55 

12.85 


A.S ha.s been shown m the above table 
}!4 8f) per rent oi the total population 
oi Haiasthan is concentrated in density 
icUiges below 350 whereas, only 31.55 
|Kr cent of India’s population is ronoen- ^*3' 
I'aletl in ihe same density ranges Evon the 
\illa",es of Rajasthan are very thinly pojHi- 
laled About one-thud oi the villages have 
population of less than 250 each, and abinit 
two-thirds ol the villages have a population ; 

I I 500 each, and only one-eighih of the vil 
l.ige^ have populations exceeding 1,000 

Density of population in Rajasthan is 
chiefly guided by the availability ol wa'er 
lleeause of its agricultural economy with 
1 datively dry land and lack ol other avenue- 
of ('mployment, watei determines the settle¬ 
ment of the people, Dcn.sity is low, partlj, 
lieeauso people migrate to othc-r States in 
‘eaich for better prospects of making 
money. 

Sex Ratio 

As per 1961 Census, Rajasthan has 908 
icmales per 1000 males. Compared with the 
•sex ratio of 921 in 1951 Census there is a 
fall of 13. There is a similar fall in the sex 
ratio of India from 947 in 1951 Census to 
941 in 1961 Census. But the fall in Rajas¬ 
than is much more than the fall of India. 
This fall, however, resembles the fall from 
908 to 896 in the period 1911 to 1921. That 
was an abnormal year of influenza epi¬ 
demic which stripped off the female popu¬ 
lation more than male population. Where¬ 


as, Ihe total population of Rajasthan fell by 
6.39''/<', the fall in females was 7.5V<. The 
abrupt fall in 1961 may be due to the 
migration of the male population to other 
areas of India and due to the fact 
that maternity facilities could not keep 
pace with the other medical facilities result¬ 
ing in ihe collapse of females in the mater¬ 
nity period In the State, the Dungarpur 
Distiict ha.s the highest sex ratio of 991 and 
the Jaisalmer District has the lowest sex 
ratio of 802 The study of sex ratio has 
revealed the following further results ;— 

1. There is negjative relationship be- 
tw'cen sex ratio and the growth of popula- 
lation Rajasthan and A.ssam have sex 
ratio oi 908 and 877 respectively with the 
ro.spectivc giowth of 26 20d and 34 30'^'f In 
Raja.sthan, the sex ratio has fallen from 921 
)8 fioni 1951 to 1961 but the conespond- 
rate of growth has increased from 
)^ to 26 20^ . 

2 Thc' sex ratio i.s generally high in 
1 areas than in uiban areas because of 
pi eservalmn ol iamily life m rural 
s, as is shown in the following table'*:— 


Rural uiban 

Sex Ratio 

in 1961. 


Rajasthan 

India 

Rural 

913 

963 

Urban 

882 

845 

Total 

908 

IMl 

Rajasthan’s 

rural sex ratio 

is not much 


bclow^ India’.s rural sex ratio because of the 
tendency of rural people in Rajasthan to 
migrate to cities for general and other 
financing business. But urban sex ratio 
oi Rajasthan is more than that of India be¬ 
cause it lacks the city characteristics and 
migration of males from towns leaving 
females behind, that is why Mandawa 
(Thunghunu) has sex ratio of 1,129, Ratan- 
garh (Churu) has 1092. Deshnoke (Bikaner) 
has 1057 and so on! 

3. In urban areas the sex ratio varies 
inversely with the size of the population as 
has been shovm in the following table® ;_ 
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Urban Sex 
India in 1961. 


Class 

Rajasthan 

India 


Ratio in Rajasthan and 


TOWNS 


I 

11 

111 

IV to VI 

859 

859 

898 

906 

800 

858 

880 

897 


4. Sex ratio is low in relatively dry 
areas and more in humid areas. Given be¬ 
low is the sex ratio of 1961 in States lying 
in different natural regions 


Sex Ratio in 1961. 


Humid Region 

Dry Region 

Kerala 

1022 

Rajasthan 

908 

Orissa 

1002 

U.P. 

908 

Bihar 

991 

Punjab 

868 


Literacy 


As per 1961 Census, literacy in 
Rajasthan is 152 (237 in males and 58 in 

females) per thousand persons. In com¬ 
parison with 1951 literacy of 89 (144 in 
males and 30 in females) per thousand 
persons, it is 67or 6.7'/ annually higher. 
Yet, it is the lowest amongst all the States of 
the Union. In comparison with India’s 


average growth of O.S% (1% in males and 
.5% females) Rajasthan’s 6.7% growth of 
literacy is quite encouraging. But it has 
to improve a lot to come into line yvith the 
literacy of Delhi (527) and Kerala (468). 
In the State the highest literacy is in 
Ajmer District (243) and the lowest in 
Barmer (73). Rajasthan’s male literacy 
(237) is even less than the female literacy 
of Kerala (389), which clearly shows the 
backwardness of the State in literacy. 

1. Paper 1 of 1962, CV/uui of India, 1961, 
p. 45. 

2. Ibid, p. 8-9. 

3. From ‘Regional Studies in Population 
and Income Growth in India’, by Narain Reddy, 
Economic Review, Jan., 4th 1962. p. 197. 

4. Based on ‘Population Statistics {Provi- 
iional) 1961, Rajasthan. As per the Surveyor 
Geneial of India. 

5. Imperial (gazetteer, Vol. XIV, l)age 179. 

6. Based on ‘Population Statistics [Provi- 
iional), 1961, Rajasthan. 

7. From Statement 5. p. XII. paper I of 
1962. (lensus of India. 

8. From Statement 40 page, 1 vii. Paper 1, 
1962. Ceriius of India, 1961. 

9. From Statement 14 page 1 vii. Paper 1, 
1%2, Ibid. 

10. Based on Paper 1, 1962, Ibid. 


FUI INDIANS 

(A True Story) 
B^ P. RAIHMAN 


Aptkr pte-re‘'‘'ion <-annihulistic dajs w'ere over, 
Fiji’s resources had to Ive developed as trades aitd 
Industries, among other things, were asked for by 
the signatories ot the Deed of Cession. 

Labour under blackbirding methods was a 
failun*. Other t'ountries were sought for the supply 
of labour such us China, Japarr and India. A batch 
of Japan('.se labourers was introduced but were not 
8ati8factor> so had to he returned. 

An agreement between the Governments of 
Britain, Fiji and India, guaranteemg a free pass¬ 
age back to India after a further stay of five 


years at the end of indenture, and free rsidentship 
to those who remain, was arrived at under a docu¬ 
ment known as “Lord Salisbury’s Despatches”. 

In 1879, a sailng ship “LEONIDAS” arriv¬ 
ed with nearly 500 immigrants. Thus the coming 
of Indians began. The Immigrants were allotted 
to various employers and the Sugar Industry 
was placed on a proper footing. Time expired. 
Immigrants took to other employments, some as 
farmers on their own. 

The System continued uninterruptedly for 
some 37 years. But it began to show its abuses 
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after a few years of its commencement. People 
became demoralised and tended to behave crimi¬ 
nally. Evils were first brought to light in a pamph¬ 
let by the Reverend (now Doctor) J. W, Burton, 
a Methodist Minister of Davuilevu (Dilkhusha) 
in early 1900, who later pubished a book known 
as “Fiji of Today”. 

The free Indians began to study the system 
and commenced to inform the leaders in India 
such as C. K. Gokhale and others by means of 
newspaper cutting or any other means possible. 
A Pundit Totarani too. published a book “My 21 
ceais in Fiji” (in Hindi). Mr. M. K. Gandhi, then 
()l South Africa, was also contacted and asked it 
he would induce an Indian lawyer to come to 
1 iji. Thus arrived Mr. M. Manilal, M.A., fiom 
Mauiitius in 1912 and commenced practising law 
and resided in Nausori until he was deported 
.iftei the labour strike of 1920. 

Nothing whatsoever, was done lowaids edu- 
(.ilion of Indian children till 1917, by the Govern- 
iionl which basically accounts for the illiteracy 
.ntiong the adults of today. The Mission Schools 
ihen began to be sulysidis<>d. Indians howc'ier, 
lliO'C who could afford sent theii tliilclien abroad 
lot higher eclucdlion and most of them leluiiied 
.is doctors Idvvyers, teachers, accountants and 
nnisc's. 

Resulting bom I'iji Indians' repiesentations 
a ( ((inmission of Enquiry consisting of Messis 
M< Mel and Chimmanlal came to Fiji in 1913. to cn 
(|uiic into the conditions of the- Tndentuie System 
I hey mostly stayed at the Government House and 
Kpoilc-d the continuation ot the System stating 
til It the adyantages outweigh the disadyantages. 

'I’he Leaders in India were not .satisfied with 
this report, so tliey asked Rev., C. F. Andreyvs. 
who yvas accompanied by Mr. W. Pearson to come 
.md make independent inquiiy on behalf of the 
people. They arrived in 1916 and met Indians 
and visited theii homes and settlements and made 
minute investigations and repoited “Tliat if the 


Indians were to uphold their honour and self- 
respect the System must go at an as early date as 
possible”. 

A deputation of Indian women headed by 
Mis. Sarojini Naidu (as yvomen Were the greatest 
sufferers) wailed upon the Viceroy of India and 
obtained his sanction in 1917 to discontinue the 
Indenture SysU*m but those serving under the 
system to eonqdete thcir term of agreement. The 
System was finally brought to an end at the end 
of 1920. Employers were paid monetary compen¬ 
sation for uneypired terms of lahoitrers. 

In the meantime employers became alarmed 
and restless and caused the Government to make 
furthei lepresentation foi continuation of the 
Indian Imraigration even on a modified form. So 
a (l( pulation consisting of Mr. R. Rankin, Colo¬ 
nial Secretary and Bishop I'witchell visited India 
and inyited a deputation oi commission to come 
to Fiji and see things foi themselves. Thus arriv- 
(d the Commission known as the Raju Commis¬ 
sion ill 1922 Theii repoil did not come to light 
but it is liclieved they reporli'd adversly'. 

A furthei icpresentalion yvas made by Mr. 
Tames Judd, a District Commissionei in late 1927, 
to inlioduee re-immigration of those Indians who 
would come with assisted passage and choose 
Ibeii own employeis ‘^ome di<l return and settled 
doyin 

Atmospheje ol eoiilenlmenl hegan to prevail, 
jieoplt' hegan to in\csl their moneys in building 
ln'llei houses and in deyeloping (omnience and so 
on. Pojmlation loo .steadily began to rise, the 
Indian Set lion heeanu- the largest in the Colony, 
'fwo impotlanl means haye been adopted, i.e. The 
family planning elinique and the raising of mini¬ 
mum marriageable age to 16 which should be 18 
Ol 20 years thus to check population growth. 

The redeeming feature was the appointment 
of Ruins ( ommission. The impimentation of its 
lerommi i ilations will further bring about content- 
n'ciii and piospeiily for the people in Fiji. 
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Sir Georj>o Qicsney On The Employment 
Of Indians In The Public Service Of Their 
Country 

One of the most famous Anglo-Indian 
bureaucrats was Sir George Chesney. His 
work on “Indian Polity” is well-known. As 
usual with people of his class, he had no 
sympathy,with the aspirations of educated 
Indians... .Chesney tavoured the to^al ex¬ 
clusion of Indians from the ranks <d’ the 
Indian Civil Service, for he wrote :— 

“The competitive examination held in 
London should now be limited to Brnish- 
born candidates.” His reasons were very 
curious as will be gathered from the 
following extract :— 

“All that can be said is thui a Govern¬ 
ment by foreigners is more costly than would 
be an equally good government by the 
people of the country. So it would be 
cheaper for a man to cure hmisell when 
sick, if he knew how to do .so, than to cal] 
in a physician. And the fact needs to be 
plainly slated that the the capacity oi 
Indians to govern themselves has yet to 
be established. We must not mistake what 
may be merely a facility for adaptation and 
imitation and proficiency as agents work¬ 
ing under supervision, for original capacity. 
The assumption that all races of the earth 
possess the same natural power and that 
the backward ones by training and pro¬ 
pinquity be readily brought up to the level 
of higher civiliziation, has yet to be estab¬ 
lished.” 

lhat medical man is either dishonest or 
inefficient who would always keep his 
patient ailing by not giving proper medi¬ 
cines to cure him. If a population of three 
hundred millions of human souls have been 
all on the sick-list for the last 150 years, 
it would not speak well for the profession¬ 
al competency of those in whose medical 
charge they have been placed, if they have 
.not yet been cured, at least to a great extent, 
nor been able as yet to diagnose their 
ailments and apply a proper femedy to cure 
them. 


In these days no sane man should talk 
of race-superiority. Sir George says that 
it has not yet been established “that all races 
of the earth pos.sess the same natural power, 
and that the backward ones may by nam¬ 
ing and propinquity be brought up to the 
level of higher civilization.” But may we 
enquire what backward race has been given 
this sort of training ? Hitherto all “for¬ 
ward” races have exploited the backward 
ones. If the latter have received any train¬ 
ing and made headway, it is because the 
lormur, for their own purposes, could not 
help giving them some training in order 
to make them fit instruments in their hands 
for the realisation of their own selfish 
objects. And are all Indians uncivilized 
and backward ” But taking Sir Geoige’s 
view to be correct, may we ask has it been 
proved that backward races cannot by train¬ 
ing be made eiiual to “civilized” ones ? The 
nuthoi says that the capacity of Indians to 
govern themselves has yet to bo establish¬ 
ed. It IS the old absurd irick oi saying that 
you must first prove that you can swim 
beloie you will be allowed to swim, where¬ 
as the fact is that swimming is learned onlj' 
by swimming. Self-governing capacity too 
is lioth acquired and proved only by being 
allowed the opportunity of self-government. 
This can be asserted in favour of Indians 
willumt icar of contradiction that they have 
proved their fitness for every kind of work 
with which they have got opportunities of 
doing. 

Bui men ol Sir George’s way of think- 
ung may lay down the general proposition 
that all subject peoples arc prima facie unfit 
to govern themselves; for if they were fit 
why have they lost their independence ? 
There is certainly much truth in this con¬ 
tention. But the Anglo-Saxons were once 
a subject people. The Bulgarians were once 
a subject people, and now they are self- 
governing and at least a match for their 
former conquerors, the Turks. The Ser¬ 
vians were ruled by the Turks till 1830; but 
now they have turned the table upon their 
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lormer masters. “Once a slave, always a 
slave’' has not been true in the world’s his- 
iDi’y and the date of publication of Sir George 
Chesneyis book is not the date on which the 
world’s history came to an end. India will 
ertainly become self-governing in the dis- 
Mnt future, but whether as a part of the 
liiitish Empire or not, none can foretell. It 
Mil,‘no doubt, depend greatly on the quality 
ami character of British statesmenship. 

Birth And Employment In The Public 
Services 

One of the reasons uiged lor the ex- 
thision of educated Indians from the public 
'•I'lMces IS that they, as a lule. do not be- 
'(iiij, 1o (he aristocracy of the country and 
’ 1 ' iKMice nol hi to be appointed to posts ol 
Me and honoui Sir Aucklamd Colvin with 
'i< lOask of Raja of Bhinga penned tlie 
Morjoiis pamphlet “Democracy not .suited 
' India.” The late Sir S>ed A.hmed 
\han was reported by one ol hjs English 
iinners to have said that while Europeans 
iio birth could be safely appointed to all 
.o,ts in India, the same could not lx* done 
’ ihc case of Indians—lor an Indian of nc« 
liiith in a high oflice would not tany an, 
■iilluence wilh his cuuntiymen. 

English people are, no doubt, pioud ui 
!uit they call “blue blood” In Western 
(oiuihie.s jioverty is not merely a crime, but 
'iniost a sin. Here the ideal i'' that of as- 
<(lici‘-m, which of couise is at a gieat dn.- 
«. "unt in the West. 

To say that Indians do not like to be 
uiled by Ihoir countrymen who have no 
“1 lue blood” according to the Western 
landard, is not true. It is an invention ol 
•imse Anglo-Indians who do not like to sec 
high posts filled by the ablest children of 
(he soil. And it is true in all countries that 
ability and “high” birth do not frequently 
go together. The spirit of the follownng verse 
IS appreciated in this land of ours too, where 
[dam living and high thinking has been the 
highest ideal lin all ages. 

I ask not for your lineage. 

If manliness be in your heart, 

A noble birth you may claim. 

I ask not for your name, 


It is a fiction of caste that Brahmans 
by birth have always held the first place in 
India and that only Kshatriyas by birth have 
sat on a throne. Men of all castes and no 
casle have held spiiitual and temporal sway 
in India by virtue of their ability. The idea 
that human nature and the laws of social 
and political change are in India different 
from those obtaining elsewhere, is a figment 
of the consciously or unconsciously selfish 
imagination of men with a vested interest. 

The Disintegration Of Turkey 

The Independent ol New Yoik has shown 
in a tdcle how 'f'uikty has been lo-ing her 
teiiitoiies since the year 1830 

Greece Independent kingdom, 1890. 

Algona Flench occupation, 1830 and 
now a piovince ol the french Republic 

Seivia . Aut«.)iiouious principality, 1830, 
independent piincipality, 1878, kingdom 1881. 

Mo.i cnegio ; Independent principality 
1878. kingdom, 1910 

Koumaniii Autonomous piincipality 
18(53, independent piincipality. 1878, king¬ 
dom 1881 

Bo.sma and Hei/eguvia ; Occupied by 
^Vustna-Hurigary, 1878 , annexed to Ausaria- 
Hungary, 1908 

Bulgaiia Autonomous principality 1878; 
independent kingdom, 1908. 

. Til poll . Occupied by Italy, 1911. 

Albania : Now in rebellion. 

Tiipoli has now been definitely annexed 
bv Italy. The Albanian rebellion did not last 
long But the Balkan war threatens to de- 
piive Turkey of the major portion of what 
still lemains of her empire in Europe. Peace 
negotiations are pioceedmg between the 
parties as we write. The stubborn and suc¬ 
cessful resisiance ol +he Turks at the 
Chalalja lines has greatly improved their 
morale and betteied Turkey’s prospects of 
getting fairer terms from the Balkan allies 
ihan seemed possible a few days ago. There 
is no knowing how the peace negotiations 
will end or how, if fhey break off, the war 
wil end. 

The Allies are in this case the aggres¬ 
sors ; fair minded men cannot, therefore, 
app.-ove of their action, and of any annexa- 
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lion of territory by them, except where 
owing to linguistic or racial identity such 
annexaiion may be desired by the inhabi¬ 
tants ot the territories annexed. The Great 
Powers oi Europe may Be agreed, as Mr. 
A.squith has said, that the victors must be 
allowed to enjoy the fruits of victory, but 
tiiat is because the Victorians are both Euro¬ 
pean and Christian. If Turkey had been the 
victorious aggressor, the dictum would not 
have been the same. If, as a result of the war, 
any region becomes independent, that will 
be welcome news to all lovers of human 
freedom and progress. But if the people of 
the regions whore the war has raged be not 
able cither to obtain independence or n'- 
union with their brethren by race and lan¬ 
guage, but have simply to change masters, 
there would not be mucTi to rejoice at; for 
though the rule of any one of the Allies be 
better than Turkish rule, subjection is sub¬ 
jection, it can never equal freedom. 

We have said above that the action of 
aggre.s.sor.s cannot be supported. But it may 
be pointed out by way of a reply that Turkey 
her.self is in Europe as the result of aggres¬ 
sion on her part ceniuries ago. That is un¬ 
doubtedly true. But the history ot the world 
is full of acts of aggression and there are 
only a very few independent nation.s which 
will not lo.se territory it any .sulticiently 
powerful world-tribunal were to deprive all 
nation.s of territories which have been ac¬ 
quired by them by conque.st or fraud. Tlie 
story of Alexander and The Robber to be 
found in many a school reader, has lessons 
for all. But as a redistribution of territories 


on the principle of justice and independence 
for each national unit is sure to lead to wax 
all over the world, all that can be insisted 
upon is that subject nations should be given 
the rights of citizenship. For the rest, time 
will work out a cure, as it has been doing. 

The gradual disintegration of Turkey 
shows that alien rule cannot last unless the 
subject people obtain rights of citizenship 
The Norman rulers of England would have- 
been driven from the land if they had not 
bi'como one people with the Anglo-Saxons 
Great Britain lost her colonies because shs 
wanted to treat the colonies like a subject 
people. The Manchus have been deprived 
of supreme power in China because they had 
become a ruling caste and would not admit 
the Chinese to a position of perfect equalitj- 
Turkey would not have lost her provinces 
at least not so .soon or in the way she hat^ 
done, if her rule had been enlightened, and 
if civic rights had existed and been enjoyed 
by all races alike in the Ottoman empire. 

There is also another lesson that we can 
learn from the present war. It is, that no 
nation, however oppressed, can be absolutely 
tleprived of the spirit of independence and 
of martial qualities. To crush the human 
mind thoroughly is an impossible feat. Bul¬ 
garia, which only a few decades ago, was 
the scene of Turkish atrocities, against which 
she helplessly appealed to the conscience ol 
civilized humanity, has now astonished 
Europe by the triumphant valour and dash 
ol her soldiers. 

—The Modern Review, Dec., 1912. 



JOHN STEINBECK 

By DAVID STRIDE 


I John Steinbeck, winner of the Nobel 
Prize in .Literature for 1962 was recently in 
London on his way back from Stockholm. 
While in London, he gave one of his rare 
[)iess conferences. Mr. David Stride, Indian 
Piogramme Organiser, BBC who was pre¬ 
sent at the Conference givs in this article 
his impressions of this “evasive persanality” 
who, starting life as a ranch-hand, ended up 
hy becoming a world literary figure.] 

When 1 was 12 years old I accompanied 
mv t'lder brother to our local lending 
library, which he had just joined. While 
waiting for him I glanced along the shelves 
to see if there was anything that might inte- 
lest me. Up to that time my reading had 
K'lr'isted of the sort of adventure stories 
that boys of my age were expected to read 
- Tlie Scarlet Pimpernel,” “The Prisoner 
oi Zenda,” “Bulldog Drummond” and the 
like I found reading rather tedious and 
tiioit books far loo long. (Much of my sub- 
.i quent reading has tended to confirm me 
in this view.) And it may have been this 
\\ inch prompted me to select from the 
libary shelf the shortest book I could find. 
It was by an author whose name was un- 
1 Mown to me, John Steinbeck, and it was 
fiiLi led “Of Mice and Men.” 1 persuaded 
nn lirother to borrow it ior me. Reading 
it v\as a new and striking experience. “Of 
iVIu ‘0 and Men” moved me more than any 
other book had ever moved me and I at 
once became a dedicated admirer of the 
work of John Steinbeck. 

A few weeks later I saw the name of 
another of his novels advertised in a cata¬ 
logue of secondhand books. I sent my five 
shillings and duly received “The Grapes of 
Wrath.” In the years since—thirty or so 
—in which I have read just about every¬ 
thing Steinbeck has ever published, my ad¬ 
miration has never waned. 

So when I heard that Steinbeck was to 
bo in London and had agreed to meet the 
press one evening in his publishers’ offices, 
I determined to grasp an opportunity which 
^rught never present itself again. 

There was only a handful of us there 
‘■’nd the meeting turned into a quiet chat 


between friends over a drink rather than 
the bleak and formidable interrogation 
which most press conferences are. ' 

My first impression of Steinbeck was 
of a man of great physical strength. He is 
tall, lough-looking, craggy. He has the 
.squares! shoulders I have ever seen and a- 
man’s hand-shake. His face is slightly pock¬ 
marked and sunburnt. He has thinning 
fair hair and a small fair beard. ^When he 
speaks to you his eyes seem to look right 
through you to your soul. He was dressed 
very properly in a plain black suit. He 
chain-smoked whiffs. 

Sherwood Anderson 

We talked to him about the Nobel Prize 
which had brought him to this side of the 
Atlantic. Ho could not understand why 
the v/innmg of such a prize should make 
him a celebrity. The fear of becoming a 
celebrity in spite of himself had nearly 
prompted him to refuse the prize, or at 
least' to refuse to accept it in person. It 
was only after much soul-searching that he 
had satisfied himself that he could “lick it” 
—lick the temptation to be spoilt by the 
jniblicily n would entail—and had agreed 
to visit Stockholm. Nor could he under¬ 
stand why ho had been chosen for Uhe 
honour. We asked him who in the world 
of letters he would have picked if the choice 
had been his. “Carl Sandburg” he replied, 
adding that not only was Sandburg “a 
pretty good poet,” but his biography of 
Lincoln was really great. Which writer of 
the twentieth century had exercised the 
most influence on those who came after ? 
Steinbeck replied without any hesitation— 
“Sherwood Anderson.” All young writers 
today owed a debt to Sherwood Anderson, 
who was the master, he said. Anderson 
had written about things which people had 
previously not even allowed themselves to 
think about. By doing so he had opened 
a whole new world to the writers who 
followed him. Then Steinbeck treated us 
to a profound * statement: he pointed out 
that after any great master there is always 
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a falling* off. “A master” he said “founds a 
school ; but 1h(' work of the school is always 
inferior to the work of the master. It is 
ne\ or a case of the school building up to the 
mastcM’, but .always of the school falling 
away Irom the standard set by the master.” 
In his own case Steinbeck acknowledged 
Sherwood Anderson as the master and saw 
those, like himself, who followed, as of and 
altogcthi-r loss signifficafncc. 

No Pose 

Steinbeck’s ri'ticonce and modesty is no 
pose. He is one of those rare birds among 
the famous, —one who is genuinely shy and 
hates publiciiy. What was a celebrity ? 
“A dog witli two heads is a celebrity,” he 
said. And then he recounted how, on leav¬ 
ing a very expensive New Yoik restaurant 
one day, he had seen a bunch ol “street 
kids" wailing outside to collect autographs 
from the many celebrities who were lunch¬ 
ing inside. As Steinbeck himself had 
stepped ont on to the pavement one of the 
boys had asked “Who’s he ?”, to which his 
friend had replied “Him ?—he ain’t no¬ 
body.” This had pleased Sleibcck enor¬ 
mously : had made him. as he put it, “led 
good.” 

John Sleinb('ck was boin in Salmas, 
Cahtornia, on February 27th 1902. Of 
German descent on his father’s side and 
Northern Irish on his niother’s. He was 
educated in California and is still largely 
associated with that State bedause many 
of his stories are set there. By adoption, 
however, Steinbeck h a New Yorker. He 
is a stranger to England. For the man who 
wrote “Tortilla Flat.” “Oi Mice and Men,” 
“The Grapes of Wrath,” “The Moon is 
Down,” “Cannery Row,” “East of Eden’ and 
the film “Viva Zapata” is now engaged on 
a large scale work on King Arthur and his 
Knights. To absorb colour and feeling lor 
this work he and his wife spent the best 
part of 1959 m Somerset. In Somerset he 
felt perfectly at home. It was not his job 
to strive for acceptance by the people of the 
neighbourhood. He lived there and that 
was that. In fact he got oij very well with 
them, indeed, and while there, had felt 


like a native of Somerset. I asked him it 
the writing of the Arthur work would en¬ 
tail any modification of his usual style ot 
writing. The style of “The Qrapes ol 
Wrath,” I felt, might not sit well at the 
Round Table. The reply was an emphatic 
“no.” He never strove consciously for a 
style. He Just wrote what he had to write 
in the only way he knew and he certainly 
was not now, at 60, going to try and adop^ 
a new style. I asked him if he had evei 
had trouble from politicians and he confess¬ 
ed that he had. Although the politics ol 
the characters in his books were not neces¬ 
sarily his own he had been held responsibh 
ioi them. He had been under attack from 
botii sides—the communists had called him 
a reactionary and the conservatives had 
called him a communist. Politics was not 
his job, howc’ver, and he was interested in 
polities only for what they could give to his 
books. 

Dislike For Publicity 

I1 was clear that Steinbeck was hatini 
every moment of his press confefrence. H( 
never gave press eonference.s as a rule, he 
.said, and this one was a mistake. He didn’t 
know cjuite how he had been dragged into 
it The thing he objected to most was 
being forced to commit himself. A chance 
word, particularly when captured on tape' 
might commit him, in the eyes of the world, 
for the rest of his life. This he did not 
want and would not have. He acknowledg¬ 
ed no obligation to speak; on the contrary 
he claimed a right to his freedom. But his 
reticence is not due to churlishness or per¬ 
versity, of this I am convinced ; it is due to 
a genuine desire to avoid the publicity 
which he so dislikes, a natural humility. 

From one of our hosts, the one who was 
looking after the Steinbecks in London, I 
lu'ard that before the conference Steinbeck 
had asked what he should do if he wen' 
asked a question he could not, or would 
not, answer. “Qh” said my informant, 
“just give them an evasive answer.” “You 
mean like tell them to go chase them¬ 
selves ?” asked Steinbeck. (Only the word 
he used was not “chase.”) 

—By Courlesy : ‘Bichitra’, BBC., London. 



CHRISTIAN CONCERN FOR PEACE 


A Conference on the Christain Concern for World 
I’eace was held recently in Bangalore (April 17th 
to 21st, 1963). '^Phis was the first Conference of 
Indian Christians on the subject of World Peace. 
It was held under the auspices of the National 
(]hfistian Council of India and the Christian 
Ifislitute for the Study of Religion and Society, 
Bangalore, and under the Chairmanship of 
Piiiicipal Cihaudran I'evanesan of Madras 
Christian College. The participants at the Con¬ 
ference were mainly leaders of the Indian Church 
including Bisho])s Irom many churches and th<»se 
< ompetenl in politics and international affairs. 

I here were also a fr!W guests from overseas, 
namely Dr. Richard M. Pagley. representing the 
(ihurches’ (’.ommission on International Affairs of 
(he World Council of (ihurches, Ur. H. Kloppen- 
Itcig of the lihri.stian Ihiaci' ("onference fl*rague). 
Ills Eininern^e Arrh))ishop (iyprian Zernov of the 
Holy Synod of the Russian Orthodox Churches 
in Moscow and Dr. Paul Anderson of the National 
Council of Churches in U.S.A. 

Dr. .1. R. Chandran of the United Theological 
t .ollege, Bangalon*, welcomed the participants and 
explained the purpose of tlie Confeience, namely 
the promotion of Christian thinking and action o>i 
i''®ues which affect international relations and 
World Peace. 

The inaugural address was delivered by 
Rajkuraari Amrit Kaur. llic former Health Minister 
of the Union Cabinet. Several papers were read 
li\ the leaders of the Conference and among them 
especial mention might be made of a ])aper hy the 
V ice Chancellor of Kerala University, Dr. Samuel 
Mtilhai on Christian Approach to International 
(.onflicts, a paper by Prof. Ruthnaswamy, M.P. 
on National Sovereignty in Nuclear Age and 
another hy Mr. M. 11. Samuel, M.P., on Inter- 
Asian Relations with special reference to Sino- 
Indian Conflict. 

Ihe main work of the Conference was done 
hy three Commissions, one on The National State 
and International Relations in the Nuclear age, 
another on The Growth of International institutions 
and Instruments of Peace and the third on India 
and her neighbours. 

The Conference affirmed that our country 
continues to have a responsibility to work for 
peace and harmony among the nations. This- 

10 


requires the outlawry of war and the achievement 
of disarmament and the development of effective 
international inslitulions and instruments of 
peace. The (h)nference said : 

“Recognising the fai;l that such a com* 
prehensive ilisarmanient is a long and complex 
process, xve nevertheless urge that the challenge 
of disarmament he met at all levels; and that 
the resources <if governments. •«*t)f technical 
agencies, and above all of responsible politi¬ 
cal leadeiship should be fully dei»loyed to¬ 
wards the working out of feasible plans and 
pn)(,e(hire.s for the progressive reali.sation of 
this ultimate goal. We think a careful study 
ol the tlisarmarnenl proposals suggested by 
the Ivig pow'ers and the narrowing down of the 
differences it) their .selieines will be a fruit¬ 
ful and helpful stc|) in ibis direction. We 
also regard as equally urgent the effort to 
breakdown the hairieis of distrust and fear, 
and the cm ouragenienl of mutual trust and 
coufiderue among ualions, as we think it 
important to c-ncourage in sonic nations the 
spirit and willingness to take risks for Peace.” 

The (.’onference called lor more support 
from all peoples to the United Nations. In this 
coimeclion the Confeicnre stressed the importance 
of the U.N.’s resiionsihilitv for the socio- 
tcononiie developtnnl of the new nations. 

Tile Confer enee noted that the nuclear 
developments in war as well as in industry has 
produced a certain flexibility in all the political 
and economic ideologies of the modern world 
and asked for a more pragmatic approach as well 
as the evolving of new moral and spiritual 
criteria for the evaluation of the present and 
emerging id«-ologies. In this connection the 
(amference stressed the importance of the prin¬ 
ciple of eo-existeiice without denying the necessity 
for moral choice. 

The Conference afl’urmcd its faith in the 
adequacy of Indian Democracy to meet the 
challenge of Chinese aggression and supported the 
Government in its determination to promote 
Defence and Develoifment efforts siraultaneousix. 
The Conference said “We arc glad to observe 
that in spile o£ the emergency there has been no 
mere curtailment of individual freedom than ^hat 
is absolutely necessary. However, the citizens 
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bhouid 1>(‘ oil ihe aleil to see that the Government 
does not utili'^f llu* eineigericy to make the state 
all poweilul I)> (uitailing individual libeities and 
freedom ukIim i iiiunatelv and indefinitel) 

On lilt qmstion oJ holding our heritages of 
nonviolence e\en while niilitanlY stiengthening 
oui defe/ufs the Confeicnce said : 

‘■jAii) '.iludlion of inleiiidtional conflict 
piesciils a lijgu clilenniia Ihe lelalioo lielwet ii 
powi'i, |n«'liie and love in concrete situations is 
too coinplev foi siinjile solutions. We cannot 
easily in'emale them, tioi should wc dissociate 
them lioni one aiiothci. Coining to the situation 
India laces loda\ I’Cs-ods Cluiia. even the All 
India haivodaya Samiinlin of \ecitlii seconed to 
have lecojnised tlnit India has not yet developed 
the* slieiigtli of nonviolent means ol sell-defcnce 
Though soiiK ol us c onsidci it iiniealisiu to think 
that we can develoji sui li a iiwans ni a woild ol 
hoveieigii nations as a sul/stilute loi aimed 
defence’ wt would ceitamlv suppoil cvpeiimenls 
in that diic’ctioii as the \ would he in keeping 
with mil ])ast hisioiv and Iradilions of non 
violc’iicc and oiii (hrisliari (onieiii to outlaw 
war. liul wc I aiiiiol at piisoni vco any way olhei 
than that of sin ngthenine mil .irmy to ch fend 
the nulioii at.>ainsi a (lossihh thical of a liirlhei 
Cliinest invasion W i hope that wmld piihln 
opinion and llic mediation id the ( olomlm Covvi 
will lliwatl this dangc I and aihicvi a peaciful 
BC’ttlenienl oJ the hoidei piohlcm helwi-en India 
and ('hina Hut. if tm aii\ uason, tlu \ fad, 
India will have to defend itself liy amis We aie 
deejily coiimious ol the dangc’i of any loeal 
liinited wai esculalnig ilsdf mlo a nucleai war 
which (aimot limit eilliei its means m ends. We 
have elscvvluit in this upoil spoken of the 
impossihditv of such a war hemg used as a 
weapon loi limited political ends 'I'lieiefoie, 
when we sav that a wai of sc’lf-dt (once is justifi 
able we aie cleaily say mi; that we must look for 
safc'guaids against tendencies- cd such a wai f»e 
coming unlimiU’d in scope, and that the nation 
must })(' jiieparc’d to say ‘No' to wai prejiaiations 
at the point at w hieh it i ease’s to hc’ a means foi 
Belf-defeni e. Wo c annol say luefoiehaiid when 
this point will be reached. But. we must he ever 
watchful to discern it. This^s possible onlv when 
aven dining tensions and acute < cmlhels we avoid 
under all c ircuinslanec s ‘brutalisation’ of the 
people and the creation of wrar p'sychosis. 

To mitigate the brutalizing effects of war 


two practical suggestions may be made. One is 
that commensurate with the traditions and culture 
ol c)Ui country, women should not be urged to 
take up the rifle. The other is that even if com¬ 
pulsory inilitaiy training is found necessary, 
theie should be provision to safeguard the tights 
of those who have conscientious objections to 
wai Such conscientious objectors may be offered 
alleinate foim of national service’’ 

'file (>oiifeience also considered that India’s 
jiolii V of non-alignment had proved to he sound, 
though needing leinteiprelation in the light of 
lh( pu’senl situation. It said : 

‘ llie aid given to India by the United Stales, 
the I riilc’cl Kingdom and othc’i fric’iidly countries 
in mecliiia the ( liiiiese aggiession. has lueen veiy 
valuah-le India’s efforts to letaiii Russian friend- 
ship h.is hc’lpeci and will help in easing tensions 
and ic’sliaiiiiiig luilhei conflut--’' 

111 considering India’-' ic'latmii's with the 
oliii I iKighhouiiiiL ( ouiili 11 ' spc’iial attention 
wa‘ ■ iveii to Indo Pakistan piohlenis. parti- 
(ul.uly the Ka’-hiim issue The Conference said: 

“At this iiiomi’iit Kaslimii js the most ciucial 
juohltm hctwctii India and Pakistan. It is a coni- 
pli \ i>iol)l(m not amt liable to an c-asy solution. 
Mowivii tills is the linic’ when cvtiy c-ffoit should 
lie I, null to hung about a just and honourable 
siihilimi ol tins piuhli’iii. This U also important 
Im the stiuiity of the subcontinent. This is 
Juithii neiessaiy in ordei to dc’iiioiislralc to the 
wmld India’s faith in and adlic-rence to the 
peaitfiil methods ol lesolvmg international con- 
lints I'heiefoie, the talks that aie currently 
taking place helwc’cn India and Pakistan should 
not he allowed to breakdown It might be even 
sugac’sled that if India and Pakistan could not 
lomi to an agiecnient by themselves, the Govern¬ 
ments ol the two countries must be persuaded to 
iiiviti’ mutuallv acceptable statc’smen to mediate 
ol the United Nations to arbitrate on this issue. 
Along with the Kashmii jiioblem, olhei problems 
that bedevil Indo-Pakislani relations must also be 
solved. Fuither. in oidc'i to facilitate the success 
of Inlaleial or multi-lateral negotiations, every 
efTort should be made to cieatc- a congenial atmos¬ 
phere in botli the countries by fostering mutual 
trust, goodwill and friendship between the people 
of the tw'o countries. In this regard the Churches 
and the N.C.C’s in the two countries can play 
an important part. 
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I ML hlALLS OF L(.0N()\1U GROAX'TII ; 
/iv If. II . Roilou. Tiojcs'toi of lUononih His- 
loiv, Mdssaclni'^ells InstUulc of Trduiolof'), 
( am budge Vniirtst.'Y J’les'^, 1D6I. Il, Demy 
'^lo Tp. 17i> iiulu\ne of dppemlu e<, and Indues. 

01 iIk* inaii\ |)M’u(lo-v iciK (•-. llul liavc hcdi 
u‘<ej\in”; o^ix^Lidl boosl duiiii" llic posl Sc( ond 
Woild Wai j)i‘iiod, the most widely l)uosted, 
|R‘ihdps, has hern the so-t ailed s<i(ii(e nl riono- 
mi( aiowlh and . Rostmx I’Hilessoi of 

!'(onotni( llistoiv in ihr Vlassai hiisetts Institute 
of Trchnolog). lias hern tin niosL puhluiM-d nios- 
sjah oJ tills iieis hfinh. 1 tall Hostow's -otalletl 
seiente ol economic gtowlh a pseudo scienre loi, 
nowhrie in the whole jiamul <d leasoning upon 
ivhich this new laith has hern sought to hi' 
founded, tould an) ol the laws pio^iounded he 
ledined to leiins oi niathematii al loiimilaea 
which, in my \iew, is pethaps, the only lelialde 
index of the lalitlitv ol scientilii leasoning. Fiom 
tills pseudo-sclent e has hern souuht to he derived 
a tc'chni(|Uv‘ of etononiic gtowlh and manv 
under-developed countries have been seeking to 
apply these techniqut's in their developmental pto- 
giamme. India, notahl), has been one of the most 
ardent admirers of Rostow and the Planning 
Commission, even rert'nll), invited him to New 
Delhi to advise them on the giowlh rale envi¬ 
saged in the Fourth Plan. One understands that 
it was piiraarily on the strength of Kostow’s 
advice that the Planning Commission have been 
seeking to project an especially accelerated 
growth rale in the Fourth Plan of which the 
outer contours seem to have been only just drawn, 
so that by 1970 the economy may reach double 
dimension compared to its initial start off 
towards growth under planned economic effort. 

Prof. Colin Clarke warned against the 
Rostownian theories and techniques of growth 
which, according to him, were basically founded 


upon i jiaitul Ml w of economic histoiy and on 
d moueUnv I'VdIuatioii oi eioiiomic growth along 
mlidlioiiai) limes. Piol (. laike does not really 
lepudiate the basic postulate that decelerated 
ei luiomie uiowtli is possible, lait he warns 
against forcing its jiacc to the extent that Rostow 
and his si liool would like us to do. because its 
inevitable i onsequenees weie bound to be in- 
flalionaiv pies'-uies on the piiie stiuiture, in- 
( leasing level-, of tav.ilioii, etc. whiih, in the 
niliniale analvsis. ,im lound to ail a-- deteriants, 
lalhei than -.timulants to incentive and conse¬ 
quently hold up I’conomii giowth hevond a 
lertain level. In fail, some of the highly deve¬ 
loped c.yimtiie-, whiih weie fating the rather 
disc oiiraging possibility of having leached a 
saturation point in ei onomie growth and pros- 
pciily and of a consequential onset of recession 
for laik of incentive to fuither giowlh, appear 
to have averted the crisis bv the simjde expe¬ 
dient of reducing taxes with its inevitably sober¬ 
ing effect on the price level. But these are lessons 
which, apparently the auirust members of the 
Indian Planning Commission and their high-level 
expertise consider far loo unimportant for their 
attention or i onsideration. 

The book under review is claimed to be a 
“generalisation from the whole span of history” 
and seeks to give an account of economic growth 
“based on a dynamic theory of production and 
interpreted in terms of actual societies.” In the 
process the author distinguishes five distinct 
stages of growth wliich, he avers, every nation 
experiences “in one form or another” in its 
change from the traditional pre-Newtonian 
society to “full economic maturity.” These stages 
he describes as the “pre-conditions for take 
“lake off,” “drive to maturity,” “high mass-con¬ 
sumption” and “beyond consumption, a dynamic 
theory of production.” 
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The hook is indood, interesting in that it 
presints a pit tint t>f giowtli whicli seenis to 
visudlist ti (oiitiiiuous tind continuing Idcacle 
through thin m t in umfatances of social evo 
lution" allhoiir,li ui actual effect tlieie would, ol 
necessiH lian Ij'm breakdowns and holdups 
and till aiJjiiicnt < ontinuU> ot growth would 
havt htdi lai^ily a niattci of shoit oi long 
spurts of giowth with inteivening ohstatles and 
Standstills whiih, in tin ptrspettivc of history 
would stem to ha\< bten hlurrtd out ol view Its 
e9[iecial interest to us m this tountry would setmi 
to lit ih iht ajipluation ol tht theories and 
tediiiifjins ol giowlli distussed in its pa^es to 
tin [iiodss ol dittlopnieiu ])lanning in the 
toiintiy 

Of the pn tontlilions of growth howi vci, 
Piof Rostow dots not sttrn to lay that amount 
ol tnijdiasis on agiitultural suiplusts which 
would ht gtneially itgarded as one of the essen 
tial basts on whith the dynainits of industiial 
izalioii would bt itquiittl to In foundtd All that 
ht would stt in to tointtk is the nttd to tlltrl 
division ol a^innltmal surpluses to tin inodeiii 
seitoi as an tsstntial stiniulinl lowaids tin 
growth of till necessary c^untuni ol social o\ti 
heat! rapilal foi I ikt oil Ibis of imuisc is an 
tsstnlial pit condition uniMisally at knowit daetl 
But what would si tin to bt otjuallv tsscnlial is 
tht nttd foi till giowth ol the mttssary cjuntii 
of af.iicullnial suqilusts lor piovitling the 1 asit 
tafiilal rt (pint mtnts td r^rowth and his anilysis 
of flit (oiintMon between igiitultural and Indus 
tlial giowth ot till II iriutuul inttith pi ndt nt i dots 
not St I 111 to Ih \tiy t li ai 

Oni ol thi signifuanl postulates u|ioii whiih 
Piol Rosleivs would sisriii to bast his the ones of 
giowth is till ntid foi ai c t li rating tin pioiess 
of giowth IS It pit s( iiled bv iniitasinc national 
produit si^nilitantly bevond the giowth ralt of 
the population i bus attortlmg to him li the 
giowth lati of lilt population in a teilaui tto 
nomy is sa\ 2 jii i tent ]m i annum the need foi 
growth of lilt national piodutt to sustain suth a 
rale of population ^rowth and yet provide for a 
net giowth ol the eiononn should leastwise be 
in the legion of 7' per lenl or evtn higher It 
is, peihaps, this aspeet ol Prof Roslow’s postu 
Isles of growth that would seem to have im 
pressed oui Planning (omnnssion and their 
high Itvtl tvptilist in formulating then Fourth 
Plan targets I hit in the |)iotess infialionarv 
“ssures would be iiureasingly heavy and that 
ito use tspte tally allettiiif, primaiy iimsump 
tKin tommodilies thiough incieasiiie taxes would 
Hot mereh iiuilifv Plan aihievements to a 


considerable extent but may even produce con¬ 
ditions of disincentive under which the very 
basil process of growth may be altogether 
halted IS apparently of no sigmfiiance to these 
august peisonalities Theories ate pleasing 
enough so long as they aie not sought to be 
applied without adequate understanding of the 
possible side rt suits that may eventuate to upset 
then validity And this is what, it seems, is being 
laigtly sought to 1a* done by our present masters 

Karuna K Nandi 

DfMOtRAIK VALLLS AND IHE 
PKACIKL Ol CIIIZENSHIP By t inoba 
lihavL Sarva iieva bani’h Brakashan, Kashi. 
Pages i/y plus Prici not mentioned 

Ihis IS a translation ol the Hindi edition of 
1 oh Kill puhlshttl m 1901 hut it has been entiiely 
It arranged Selettions from the addresses of 
Viiiobaji covei the yeais j9'il to 1%0 

1 ht hook IS divided into stieii set tions ht 
side ibt piologue and twt» 'ippeiuliit^ (Resolution 
Llertioii and a Politic il i ode td conduit ol Sarva 
Seva Saiigh) 

lilt fust St (lion (joit mmint and I'loph 
IS (hioted to the gemial political priiitiples in 
voivtd lilt sttond stclitm illustrates Vinoba’s 
thou_h[ oil the conditions and opportunities for 
demotiHty aflti Inch pe ndenre Iht thud s(*( tion 
tlis( uss( s somt ol the iiiidi sir ihit leatuies of our 
puHiit dtmori.ilit ]>racli(is I he fouilh section 
Sartodaya and Panchayah Kaj ^ivt*^ a positive 
pio.iaiiimt ol dtmotialit urgaiiisalioii on 
Sntiodnyn pjiniphs as • onlcniplaled by Viiitiba 
Iht filth sielion deals with the rt lalituiship of 
tills loh iiiti to ihi at lilt Vtint lit tif non violence 
diul woild peat t Tht last two settioiis d< a! with 
the (ihital fountlaliotis of sue li a dtmotiaey and 
the pirt to le ])Iayed in its trtalum hv what Vino 
ln|i tails his “’thud foue” 

I lit theme of iht hook in one wend is 
Saivodaya Sarvodaya does not mean good 
govt mint III Ol majority rult it means freedom 
from ^ovirnmcnt, it means decentrahsation of 
pouir It wants to do away with government by 
jiolitieians and rejilatt it by a government of the 
people Decisions aie to he taken, not by a 
majority, hut by unanimous consent and they 
are to he t an led out by the united strength of 
the ordinal \ people tif the village 

For the leali/ation of this ideal a group of 
men IS required to comprise a Sarvodaya Samaj 
“But Sarvodaya is not a sect it has no compulsory 
practice no rigid discipline Sarvodaya depends 
upon service through understanding in a spirit of 
love ” says Vinohaji 
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In spite of padajatra of Vinobaji thioughout 
ihe length and breadth of the countiy preaching 
Hhu-dan, Gram-dan, Sarbashya-dan and Sarvo- 
^laya ideals he is not properly undeisloud by 
many This book will go a long wav to cleai 
some of the misundeistandings. 

A H DuUa 

A HANDBOOK. Ol- CLASSICAL SANS 
kbit LITEKAllJBl’] By V enkatahnshim 
Kao. M.A , Profissoi of 'ianskni Tht Madta\ 
( hiLstian LoUvf't, 1 amhfimin Piihhshid by 

()ncn> Lojtgmans LiunUd. I'titt Hi. i.'iO 

Ihi'- book has been jiiimaiily wiitten foi 
siudints who lak« up Sariskul in then BA 
(outses As stub it js shoit and piecise and gives 
ill) outline onh lo seixi the purpose oi lh( 
‘■liidiiits in a lucid language But shl| i| is 
likil\ to be \ir\ (Iclialitful itadiiig to all those 
who Wiiiit to have some mlioducloiv knowledge of 
i|i''Si(al Sdiiski It iiUiatuu 

Ihi scope of tin aullioi 1^ linuled. biiaust 
till book Is niadf up ol notes gi\<n to the students 
will took up .>anskiit loi till BA I)cl,i(c coutse 
!>• tile Madias I mvcisiic, lbcs< notes had been 
itiised )eai by veai diniiia the last tlmly five 
\( IIS that hi has him a ti ai he i I lie sm ill book 
till H loie is thoiouglily depeiidahh bo it- lai tu il 
ill I ills and will eejualh serve tin iiti els ol 
sidili nts of olhei univiisjlits win h also piiseube 
l}n classical penod in Sdiiskiil liteiatuu foi their 
l)i iti eouises 

ill his tieatinriit wliih accepting the le 
ii miles ol the \ktstein scbolais ihi aiithoi has 
till el lo be ti ue and faithful lo the Indian liiidition 
111 I one must agree with '^lee \ N K.aiainbe Ikai 
lilt wiilei of ihe louwoid. lhal the learned 
woiks ol the ioiLir.n scbolais dei ruit appc'al to 
till Indian mind who cannot enter into the spiiit 
wliieh peiiniMtes Saiiskiit litciatuie because ol 
Ihtii alien cnviiomiii nts ihe leaincd authoi has 
'iKieided in piovidirig the light [Hispectivi 
lollowing the footsteps i.f the Indian seholais 
1 111 authoi has not been able lo show his great 
I liolaiship and oiigiiiality because his attention 
has always been confmecl to the university s\lla 
bus We would request the learned scholar to 
iMite a full-fledged history of classical Sanskiit 
htiiatuie and do ample justice lo the vast subject, 
ninth IS the topic of his book Even in the short 
lompass of the book undei leview, he has dealt 
With the Maltabharata, the Rannayana and kxdidasa 
'll the supeib inannei. 

The author has always wiitten ‘Sainsknt’ in 
plaie of the usual Sanskrit and he is justified for 
dns innovation One who wishes to appreciate the 


beauties of classical Sanskrit liteiature and 
understand their values, will find this handbook 
an illuminating one 

Matilal Das 

SELLLIEI) bl’LLLllES t)F SUBHAS 
CHANDBA BObL I With a Liogiaphical intro- 
duelion) By S A. dyer Publication', Division, 
Miiiislty of Infomialion and Broadcasting, Gov- 
eninient of India. Prue Rs 5.70. 

It IS a liraelv piocluction but given a step- 
biothcilv ac comniodatioii Netajee hiibhas can be 
summed uji m conclusion by only tw^j»-isrt 1 fences 
One IS that to the 1 \ A (jrandhijc’e said, ‘‘You 
have failed in youi direct olijecljvc to defeat the 
British but you havi the satisfaction that the 
whole countiy has been luused and even the 
1C t'ulai force-, liavi beami lo think in term® of 
Iticlejic ncleiic ( ’ The olhei one is that cluiing the 
clehalc on Indian Indejic iicleoce Bill Sii Staffoid 
( rqips, as ( liancellor oi the LxchequcT. con¬ 
fessed without any mental lescivalion Icc the 
ab-uiclily ol c onsidnablc" ic miorcement of 
Biilish tioojis lo cnfoicc aclminislialive respon- 
hibililv ’ Can tluie Ic aov loom bn sjii i ulation 
iiltc 1 this ih.it It is onK wluii India refused to 
vitld lit I shoiildeis foi Bntish guii'- that Biilain 
ibciicalid ^ I (b) not bil liajijjv that the inspued 
.iiillioi of I nio Utrn I If should have le- 

leli.'iiucl liom toil! lung ibe-e two vital con 
clusnt .icljiiissioiis No less a ic j.,ielldltle omission 
iH wli,if I'aul 1 c U( i Kudin has made public in 
bis 11*11101 sc Ic s-lv rcvealim; (,(inian Mdi'aiy In 
/tll/.::<ni( (ti.Mislated into I iiglisb 1 >\ K H. 

Sltvcri*' and ( oii'-l.nitmc 1 il/cibbon I that ‘Bose 
Wiis III no wav a < ollabcnaloi in llu evil sense, 
the word lia® acquiicd in lecont veais . rather 
was he a true Indian patiiot who was prepared 
to do nothing foi (,cimany’s sake but anything 
and everything including the harnessing of 
f.c I many’s interest foi India ’ Hugh Toye, bv the 
wav. lias empbasi/ed this ciucial point in his 
I fu bprtngiiig Tiger bv riting the aulhoiity of 
niany leadim.’ (o'lmaii jiapers The point should 
not have bi*en left untouc bed 

THF END or EIMPIRE • By lolm Sirachey, 
published by The Pubitcalions Duisiov, Minis¬ 
try of Information and Broadcasting, Govern¬ 
ment of India Prill Rs 7' 

The pul libbers have done well lo biiiig out 
this Indian lepiml a' a ralhei popular price In 
the first part of the bonk he gives us the story 
of ‘the British C onquest of India ’ But in view ' 
of wh.it he has stated with the utmost frankness, 
it IS for him and those of his historical balance to 
tonsidei if the word ‘conquest’ has not lost its 
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natural roiiiiolalidii. The word ‘usurpation’ car¬ 
ries with ]t a sliug; why not ‘inliitration’? 

Any wav. dulhors’ sununing-up of Bri¬ 

tish lule is nileiesling. It was, he says, ‘both ini- 
quitious . 111(1 bcnciicent: it was founded by vio- 
lerife, hc.n hei'} and insatiable avarice, a bit also 
b> UK omiiarablc daring and sustained resolu¬ 
tion: Jl united India : it pailitioncd India: it 
indushialiscd India : it stunted India : it de- 
giadi'd India- it scr\ed India: it ravaged India: 
it < lealed niodein Iirdia: it was selfish and sell- 
less ruinous and constriu tive, glorious and nrons- 
trous'-'f*.' speaks of the Blark Hole of Cali ufta 
as a juopaganda set-piete without, whieh it was 
iruiiossible to obtain the sanction and support of 
the Coui])uny ior the w.irs ol aggression that conti¬ 
nued urrinteiiuptedlv lor the next seven to eight 
decades. With legaid to the impeadunent of 
Warren Hastings, the aulhot is as birthright : 

'So Burke’s outpourings. Slu-ridau’s vapour mas, 
Kox’- |iosturiiig. (.rev's and Willierlorce’s 
sani tirnoniousuess, even I'raneis’ A enorn and 
all the lest ol the a])[iareutlv prejiosteroiis ^^^lig 
proceedings in the Westminister Hall at the tiial 
of Waiien HastMig-, and elsewhere screed a 
vital purpose. 1 hey did not get the Whigs into 
olfiee (wdiich, no doubt, was the diieet objei I 
oi the evereise) but they did kcc'p alive in Bri¬ 
tain the \i('w that Indians were not simply 
(italics mine I our cattle.’ The picture would 
have bet'ri coniiilc'te were the author to lelei to 
William Pitt, the Prime Minister, saying in the 
House of Coiimions, that this is how thc'v would 
‘enlarge and eonfiirn the benefits’ derived by 
England from its eonnc^ction with India and 
IncJia would accept British lule as ‘a blessing 
to hei’. This impeachment ol Waireii Hastings, 
however. passc*d muster as the traditional 
nobility of England, and a criteiion of her deal 
to India which, in fact, for years and years to 
come* nrountc'd and gallopc'd over the scent. 

The author’s ancestor Sir John Stiachey 
was Clive’.s Secrelaiy, and his great uncles Sir 
John and Sir Ric-hard Sirachey were members 
of the Governor General’s Council. Collateral 
ancestor rrrarried a Bengali lady, and the author 
says with a sense of patronage that she was 
received well in the family. It is something 
that he refers to all these. But it is no senti¬ 
ment born of this slim connection, but a sheer 
tintellectual affinity that makes him so intense 
towards India, which, lif hopes, will prove the 
balancing factor in an uneasily poised world. 

The author’s manner of presentation, free 
from any bias whatsoever, ‘ is pleasant all 


through. He is eminently happy in portraying 
the interlocking strairds of corruption of either 
side, the British and Indian—the peijury, for 
gery and chicanery of one and the foUy, cowardteev 
and inc onrpelcuice of the other, leading to theii 
treachery to inotheiiand, 

joor.s C. Bose 

A Gl IDE TO SMALL-hCALE INDUS 
'i'RIE.S : Jiy P. M. Bhamlan. Ramesh Induiilrial 
A^omus, Aayapuia, hoM. Pp. /0-f,139, iVn < 
Rs. 6J- 

Along with the dcvelopnic'iit of large-scale 
industries, the Government of India, as well as 
tlie Stale Goveinmenls liave been laying especial 
emphasis on the dev'elopmeirl of small-scale 
industries. Ecu, these provide not only employ 
ment but assure a broad and dec cmlralised base 
to the* national economy. 

In sttppoil of the sinall-srale luclustiies, the 
Stale GovcMumc'iit of K.ijasthaii. in c o-opciatioii 
with the C'ciilial Goveiimrent, has offered faci¬ 
lities ,mcl c oucessums. As an exjieiieuced officc'i 
of the Sl.itc', ^hii Bliandaii has aivcm in the 
Ir-ook a very lull and up to-date picture of Kaja- 
sth. Ill’s local rnclusli ic‘s. This, hovvevci, gives us 
an idea ol the (auitral Government’s policy also. 

Shii Bliaiiclaii has divided this guide book into 
2l clurptc-is . ( I I liulusliidi Poll! \ ol the Gcjvern 
merit. (2) Industrial Devclopmc-iit in the 'ritrc'c 
Five-Year Plans, (3) Organisations to Hel)) 
Small-scale Industries, (4) Liec-nses to Start 
Industries, (5) Small Industries as Ancilliarv 
and Subsidiary Industries, (6) Selection of an 
Industry, (7) Loans to Small-scale Industries. 
(8) Institutional Finance for Small-scale Indus 
tries, (9) Machinery on Hire-purchase, (101 
LancI for Industries. (11) Industrial Estates. 

(12) Power and Water Supply of Industries. 

(13) Tax Exemptions to Small-scale Industries, 

(14) Grant of Import Licences to Small-scale 
Industries, (15) Export Promotion, (16) Sales 
Promotion and Marketing, (17) Procurement of 
Controlled Commodities, (18) Industrial Co 
operatives, (19) Handloom Industry, (201 
Handicraft. Silk and Coir-industries, (211 
Khadi and Village Industries, (22) Industrial 
Research and Training. (23) Industrial Lahorii 
and ( 24 I Housing. 

These chapters enriched by the appendices 
and annezures have made thb guide book very 
valuable for the practical industrialist. Wi’ 
congratulate Shri Bhandari for his timely contri¬ 
bution to India’s economic development. 

Monoranjan GuPTc 
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Basis of Our Foreign Policy 

Writing under the above title in the 
Indian Libertarian of June 15, 1963, Shri 
R] N. Tholal analyses the basic concept of 
Nehru’s foreign policy vis-a-vis China as a 
‘ lort of flattery” thus :— 

The fori of flattery that Nehru built 
aiound China has fallen. ITo has not learnt 
bit- elementary lesson of politics that theio 
i-- no generosity in politics. When India’s 
-, 1 'curity itself demanded action against 
China’s rape of Tibet Mr. Nehru almost 
jipioved of It. But flattery has not worked 
(Ml Chinese leaders. They have never foi- 
1 ^ 0 1 ten Lenin’s words : The road to London 
Ih's through Peking and Calcutta 

C>n March 19, 1963, winding up the 
(h'liate on tlio Budget demands for grants of 
die Ministry of External Affairs. Prime 
Minister Nehru said in the Lok Sabha that 
the foreign policy pursued bv India was the 
iii'lit policy and the attitude that India 
d-oLild side with this or that group “is no 
‘ lie which a mature and si'if-respectm!’ 
nation should adopt.” Some inenibeis had 
Mitic'ised the Government’s Tibet poiiev 
Ml. Nehru, according to PTT, said hi would 
iike to know what any member thought 
India could do. 

Mr. N. G. Ranga intervening said, “We 
initld have raised our voice in the United 
Nations and elsewhere against what the 
Chinese did ” 

The Prime Minister: “The member 
ought have raised his voice, but there is no 
doubt that after raising his voice he would 
iiave got into deep waters and not been aiile 
to keep his head above.” 

Mr. Ranga’s intervening remarks and 
the Prime Minister’s retort have been lying 
before me since March 20 and I have had a 
look at them quite a number of times. It is 
‘‘ pi<y no one asked the Prime Minister 
“flow ?” and left the Prime Minister’s retor'. 
to loon* large in all its horribly depressing 
vagueness. The Prime Minister made a 
plausible retort—almost a silencing one—and 
^econd thoughts on it have therefore been 
h<te in coming. Even on the first perusal 
his report left a bad taste in the mouth as 
It smacked of cowardice, of which surely no 
country and no Government, including the 
Congress Government, can possibly be 
proud. The Prime Minister drew a blurred 


picture of our utter helplessness, which he 
had seldom drawn before. And yet the 
course pursued, at first sight at any rate, 
seemed the right course to pursue in the 
national interest. 

But can a cowardly course ever be the 
right course ? Events have proved that it 
was not and it can be said that it is easy to 
be wise after the event. One thing, how¬ 
ever, was absolutely clear: Our Tibet 
policy was the negation of all that v^rftood’ 
for and therefore nothing to be ■'“^voud of. 
JusL look at the implications of the Prime 
Minister’s report. We are anti-colonial. We 
have raised the flag of anti-colonialism. But 
so far as our neighbour China is concerned 
—and also so far as Soviet Russia is concern¬ 
ed, wo just forgot our anti-colonialism, be¬ 
cause, to pul it in a few words, discretion is 
the belter part of valour. 

Vis-a-vis Mr. Nehru’s condemnation of 
western nations’ colonialism, his observa¬ 
tions on Chine.se and Kusian colonialism 
obvjou: 1\ constituii' siding with one group. 
So whut becomes of his obsiTvalion that the 
attitude that India should side wih thi^ or 
Ifiat group “is not one which a mature and 
self-respecling nation should adopt”? Have 
we not been siding with one group in the 
garb of neutrality‘s And siding, as events 
have shown, with the wrong group? 

T have read the Piime Ministers retort 
to Mr. Ranga again and again—and 1 would 
reijuest the reader to do the same—and every 
succeeding time T have read if with a 
greater sense of humihatum and almost a 
sinking of heart. Surely this was not a 
state of affairs with which a sclf-respccl'ing 
nation or a self-respecting Prime Minister 
could have been content for such a long 
time. It was obviously such a humiliating 
state of affairs for an independent govern¬ 
ment that all its energies should have been 
directed towards getting rid of it What the 
Prime Minister said in effect was that he 
was afraid of raising his voice against the 
subjugation of Tibet. He was afraid of the 
consequences : “he would have got into deep 
waters and not been able to keep his head 
above.” And yet he. has been calling India 
a great country, a self-respecting country, a 
mature country and an independent country. 
And he has al'sa been saying there is no 
sense of fear in him. 
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Fori of Flattery 

Mr. Nehru’s India reminds me of a 
highly self-respecting individual who had 
the misfortune to have a hefty bully for his 
neighbour. Uis very sell-respect demanded 
that he remain on good terms with the bully, 
and annoying him was out of the question. 
The bully knows whom he can bully and- 
the more the gentleman tried to keep him 
plea.sod, the greater and more offensive be¬ 
came the bullying, until covetous eyes on 
' his djjl^hters were accompanied by inde¬ 
cent rerfeu-ks. The gentleman left the place. 
But, fortunately or unfortunately, we can¬ 
not leave India. Mr. Nehru can certainly 
leave his place but nobody leaves a place ot 
unquestioned authority unless he is driven 
out There is no parallel to the withdrawal 
of the British from India. 

It did not strike Mr. Nehru throughout 
all those long years—was he a victim of his 
own make-believe diplomacy of flattery V— 
that he would be in much deep waters with 
Tibet m Chinese control, and not only the 
time to protest but also the time for action 
was when China was trying to occupy Tibet 
—not in the interest of Dalai Lama but in 
the interests of India. It did not strike him 
because Mr Nehru has not learnt the ele¬ 
mentary lesson of politics—that there is no 
generosity in politics. He was hoping lor 
the best, of course, but hoping against hope. 
For, did he not know what had happened to 
the iK'ighbours of Soviet Russia, after the 
war A Government which bases its policy 
on wishful thinking builds a fortre.ss on 
sand. The fort of flattery ho built has 
fallen but he refuses to acknowledge that 
he is aware of it. 

I have had bullies for my neighbours 
like the gentleman referred to above but 
always found an easy solution of the prob¬ 
lem in extremely contemptuous references 
to them in casual conversation with their 
sons. They were no doubt conveyed to the 
father and always gave him the quietus, for 
a bully is always a coward. Has not China 
warned the U.S. hundreds of times over 
Quemoy and Matsu, which are still not 
Chinese despite Mr. Nehru’s vehement and 
dutiful support of the Communist Chinese 
^ Government’s stand ? * 

*' Mr Nehru said there was some point in 
raising one’s voice when it was meant to be 
followed up by action, and added, “We could 


not take any action in Tibet at that time or 
later.” Not singly. Granted. But did we 
try to stop China’s march towards India in 
alliance with the Western Powers ? Reports 
in the news papers at the time were that 
President Truman had offered Mr. Nehru 
armed support to Prevent China from, occu¬ 
pying Tibet. Even assuming that the rc 
ports were incorrect, it was Mr. Nehru’s 
business to seek American and British sup¬ 
port to that end. Did he do it ? Obviously 
not. If he had done so and got a refusal 
from them, he would have been in a positioii 
to say that “after raising his voice, he would 
have got into waters and not been able 
to keep his head above.” 

Indeed, the occasion was not for raisin',' 
his voice and protesting, as Mr. Ranga sug¬ 
gested, but for seeking military assistanci- 
and even a military alliance to proven! 
Chinese occupation of Tibet, not only be¬ 
cause it would have been in consonance 
with our anti-colonial policies but also be¬ 
cause it would have prevented India from 
becoming vulnerable to Chinese aggression 
A stitch in time saves nine and only the 
brave deserve the fair. When the nation’., 
security demanded action against China, he 
resorted to flattery of China and of Russia 
Mr. Nehru’s part in the Bandung Conference 
was summed up by journalists there as 
flaltei'y ol China and of Chou En-lai. Him 
self su.sceplible to flattery, he thought ii 
would work against the Communists and 
make them forget their katma of world con¬ 
quest—yes—make them forget the words ol 
their Master, Lenin : “The road to London 
lies through Peking and Calcutta.” He said 
in so many words that he believed in ap¬ 
peasement. And now he says, “India, as he 
has often said in the House (Lok Sabha) 
has to consider the fact of a great and 
powerful country, aggressive and expansive, 
coming near our borders.” India will have 
long to consider it. How can she forget that 
great fact—Mr. Nehm’s greatest achieve¬ 
ment ? 

Mr. Nehru’s objection to alignment ha.s 
been that under it we .shall lose our freedom 
of independent action and judgment. (Paki¬ 
stan seems to have retained both.) We have 
seen how we retained our freedom of inde¬ 
pendent action and judgment under hi.i 
pseudo-non-alignment, only to find oui- 
selves going abegging for alignment at un¬ 
willing doors! 



rareign Periadicals 

Morocco’s Little Inquisition things, the elimination of religious, racial 


Writing in the New Leader of April, 29, 
fr ICarenzadeh analyses the situation in 
Morocco in the following trends ; 

When on January 5 of this year it was 
announced in Rabat that three ministers, all 
members of the powerful Istiqlal (Indepen¬ 
dence) party, had resigned from the 
Moroccon Cabinet, Government spokesmen 
explained that the resignations had been 
caused by disagreements over economic and 
iinancial policy. As is often the case, the 
official explanation was utterly inadequate. 
The Cabinet, composed of disparate elements, 
had in fact been rent by dissension. But it 
was neither economics nor finance that 
forced Allal El Fassi, Istiqlal’s leader, and 
his friends out of the Government. 

The immediate cause of their with¬ 
drawal was a trial that had taken place in 
the small Riff town of Nador in which three 
,xnen had been sentenced to death, five to 
y life imprisonment and one to 10 years. And 
what turned the Nador trial into a cause 
cclebre, precipitating a bitter controversy in 
the Moroccan press, evoking unfavourable 
comment in France, Britain and elsewhere 
and ultimately leading to the Cabinet 
reshuffle, was the nature of the case itself. 

Exactly a year ago this month, on April 
10, 1962, five adherents of the Bahai faith 
were arrested and jailed in Nador. Over the 
next three months four others were appre¬ 
hended, as were five Moslems who had dis¬ 
cussed the Bahai religion with their friends, 
read or owned Bahai literature or associated 
with Bahais. The men arrested included 
several school teachers, a police inspector and 
several p>rovincial Government officials. All 
are relatively young and, as one newspaper 
pointed out, they constituted the intellec¬ 
tual elite of Nador. 

Bahai, the faith that had attracted their 
(interest, originated in Iran in the middle of 
the 19th century. It is dedicated to the prin¬ 
ciple of the unity of mankind, and teaches 
that the great religions of the world arc 
essentially one, being multiple expressions of 
one reality, ^hai advocates, among other 


and national prejudice, universal education, 
equality of sexes, adoption of an internation¬ 
al auxiliary language and the aboliti on ol 
war. 3 ,,^ 'I 

The instigators of the camp^gn against 
the Bahais claimed that their only purpose 
was to defend Islam against a dangerous 
heresy. It has been suggested with far 
greater plausibility, however, that El Fassi 
was using a religious issue for political pur¬ 
poses. His position in the Cabinet was xm- 
certain. His party would have found it diffi¬ 
cult to gain mass support with such issues 
as the development of the Sahara or the rate 
of economic growth. To have discovered and 
eliminated a plot against the official religion 
and the State would have given the Istiqlal 
a tremendous advantage on the eve of the 
first election under the new Con.stiLution. 
In short, according to this view, El Fassi 
needed a dramatic issue, and he found it in 
the form of a small, politically powerless 
minority. And the facts appear to support 
the thesis. 

The arrests in Nador had been preceded 
by a press campaign waged mainly in the 
pages of the Casablanca newspaper, A1 Alam, 
an Istiqlal organ. On December 7, 1961, Al 
Alam claimed that Islam was in decline be¬ 
cause of the activities of Christian and 
Jewish missionaries, adding to these “an¬ 
other community which was driven out of 
the Islamic East and came to Morocco with 
its destructive ideas. These are the BahaisJ’ 
The attacks in the press were followed by 
the dismissal of several Bahai adherents 
from their jobs—one of them a professor of 
fine arts at the University of Tetouan. In 
each instance, the dismissed man was told 
that his religion made his further employ¬ 
ment impossible. 

The arrested men were all held without 
formal charges until the end of O|ptober. 
That their case was finally brought into 
court may have been the result of interven¬ 
tion by the mtemational League for thfe 
Rights of Man, whose chairman, 
Baldwin, had expressed his concern to y 
Moroccan Government over the deten/ ' 
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and the treatment of 14 men who had not 
even been accused of any crime. 

The trial opened December 10, and from 
the very firs^ it became clear that justice 
would not be done. The bill of indictment 
contained five charges: rebellion, formation 
of an association of criminals, illegal forma¬ 
tion of an association, conspiring against 
public order, and offenses against Islam. But 
the record of pre-trial interrogation and of 
41 k> tjcjal itself shows that the police and the 
court conducting a religious inquisition. 
It was specifically stated that the accused 
“have studied books treating of the Bahai 
faith and its philosophy and that they be¬ 
lieved in it”; that they “believed that God 
can be imagined in the state of a person and 
can be situated in time...” (a belief held 
by Christians but not by Bahais); and that 
they did not conform to the Moslem practices 
of prayer and fasting. . 

Since the indictment declared that pro¬ 
secution had been initiated on the urging 
of El Fassi, the Minister of Islamic Affairs, 
the defense lawyers asked that he appear 
in court. The judges, however, refused to 
call him. Their every move having been 
frustrated, the lawyers advised their clients 
to answer no further questions and them¬ 
selves withdrew from the case. In a letter 
of protest they denounced the trial as a 
violation of legal procedure, the Constitution 
and the United Nations Declaration of 
Human Rights. Undeterred, the court con¬ 
tinued the trial without the defense. If 
nothing else, the courage and dignity of the 
accused won them the admiration of the vast 
throng that gathered in the courtroom and 
loudly expressed its disapproval of the pro¬ 
ceedings. 

'rhe court’s verdict shocked the liberal 
and democratic elements of the Kingdom. 
The new Moroccan Constitution, guarantee¬ 
ing religious freedom and other liberties, had 
been adopted less than two weeks before the 
end of the Nador trial and now appeared to 
be dying in its infancy. In a two-part article 
entitled “The Witches of Nador,” the Rabat 
daily Maroc-Informaticm on December 16-17 
deplored “this embryonic inquisition which 

knocks on the doors of the Kingdom. 

Tolerance can be limited only by a real 
attack on public order... .We cannot help 
but write that if God is indivisible, so is 
tolerance” Les Phares a Moroccan weekly 
fcHinded and directed by Ahmed Reda 
Guedira, Minister of the Interior and of 


Agriculture, wrote on December 22 that 
Morocco, “which, on the initiative of a young 
and dynamic Sovereign, open to modern., 
ideas, had given itself a Coristitutio’^'' 
acknowledged as liberal by the enti 
world,” was not the country where -cic'-cu- 
events should occur. 

The reaction of the French and British 
press added fuel to the controversy raging 
between El Fassi and his liberal opponents 
Le Figaro, France-Soir and, especially Le 
Mondic denounced the Nador verdict as a 
barbarity which besmirched the good name 
of a friendly nation. And the Manchester 
Guardian, on December 21, wrote ; 

“It is astonishing enough that courts 
should still be condemning men to death for 
their religion anywhere in the world; that 
this happens in Morocco is, as I.»e Monde 

put it, a matter for stupefaction.Om, 

might, indeed, write of the judgment as an 
example of the small-town obscuranitism 
with which every country is plagued, were 
it not for an article by an official in the 
Ministry of Islam Affairs, who said that the 
court had only applied the national law in 
a way that did not contradict the Declaration 
of Human Rights. The Government surely 
does not share the view of its servant.” 

Protests and appeals for justice initiatea 
by Bahai communities in Europe and Ame¬ 
rica further alarmed those Moroccans, in¬ 
cluding Cabinet Ministers, who were con¬ 
cerned about their country’s good name. The 
Bahai International Community, an organi¬ 
zation representing the faith’s National As¬ 
semblies in 57 countries, cabled U Thant, 
American Bahais appealed to President 
Kennedy; British adherents wrote to the 
Queen. 

From the pages of Moroccan news¬ 
papers the controversy over the Nador ver¬ 
dict moved into the secret recesses of the 
Government. When Louis Gravier reported 
in Le Monde on January 1, 1963, that El 
Fassi, Mohammed Boucetta, and Mohammed 
Douiri had resigned from the Cabinet, the 
story was denied. On January 2 Gravier 
repeated his report, pointing out that the 
struggle between El Fassi, Boucetta, Douiri 
and the non-Istiqlal members of the Cabinet 
was waged over the issue of Nador as well 
as the older issues of economy and finance. 
Finally, on January 5 it was officially an¬ 
nounced in Morocco that El Fassi and his 
friends had left the Government. 

The Nador case is not over. Morocco’s 
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Supreme Court of Appeals wiU review it 
^oI^lct^^v6 in tliG n6flr future. The setback 
suffered by El Fassi may be only temporary, 
^ |ut it iOvident that a grave decision is at 
|nd a decision which will in the end rest 
Voung King Hassan II: Will Morocco 
-vTm^xiuie along the path of constitutionalism, 
tolerance and freedom, or will it turn away 
froIn'l^le progress achieved since its indepen- 
jleijw^and turn toward fanaticism and op¬ 
pression ? , TT 

If one is to judge by what King Hassan 

said during his visit to New York early this 
month, prospects for religious tolerance in 
Morocco are not very good. Asked about the 
Bahai case, the King stated that he thought 
the conviction had been a just one. He did 
not “agree with the death sentence”, how¬ 
ever, and declared that if all other appeals 
were exhausted, he would pardon the con¬ 
demned men. He went on to say, though, 
that while there was freedom for all reli¬ 
gions in Morocco, “Bahai is not a religion, 
lit is] rather something that attacks public 
order.” ' 


Sweet, Spontaneous Humanity 

Wiiliiig .‘(Hturially in the Sntimlay Rniew 
„i Apiil 27. llallowell Bowser has to something 
vvl.i,}, would he of especial interest to Indian 
le.uleis today. 


Aineiica has always been a great country foi 
buaire social theories. Take, iox 
doaiine called Social parwiiiisin. buppo^dly 
based on Charles Darwin’s theory of evolution 
ho(i«l Darwinism holds that human hfe is one 
g.eat toolh-and-claw struggle in which only the 
liltest survive. Ever since this docUine sprea 
,atios8 America in the late nineteenth ccntuiy, a 
'huge percentage of our adult population has gone 
about muttering with a ccitahi grim salisfactioii: 
“Every man for himself. It’s a law of nature. 
Good guys finish last.” 

Fortunately, not all Americans are Social 
Diawinists, as witness the case of Burt Steiugruby. 
lentil early last year, Mr. Steingruby was matjapr 
of a 700-faraily housing project in St. Louis. Then 
tlie local housing authority made a shocking di8« 
covery. Mr. Steingruby, it seems, had been dic¬ 
ing into his own pocket to help out families who 
lould pay only part of their rent. Though no 
money was missing, and it Was shown that 
Mr. Steingruby had not charged the tenants 


interest, he found himself in very hot watei. Under 
questioning, the forty-thrce-year-old father of five 
acknowledged that he had aided about 1,000 
project families, 

“Nobody else would help ihf^se people, he 
said. “It wasn’t a case of trying to be a hero. 
These people needed temporary help. . . . Had 
they lieeii forced to move out, new slums would 
have been ciealed.” 

Some of the tenants had not repaid him. 
But, Ml. Steingiuby said, “i don’t consider 
money lost. It’s chaiity, helping 1^3 ^JCdple. 
Over the long peiiod, 1 don’t coiibidm I’m out.” 
His wife, he added, agreed with him: “She’s a 
chaiitahle person.” 

The housnig authority foilhwilh made Mr. 
Steingruby resign his feWtO-a-month job, though 
the agency’s diictlor conceded that bteingruby is 
a good man: “He got into this difficulty simply 
out of the bigness ol liis heart.” Mi. Steingruby 
eventually found a lacloiy job pa)ing half his 
loiiiH'i salaiy. “1 have no legrets,” he told a 
xeporler. “1 would do the same thing over again.” 

Another staunch anli-Social Darwinist is 
Douglas Johnson of Los Angeles, California. In 
the summer of 1%!. Mr. Johnson, in the middle 
of a Los Angeles slieci, found a canvas sack con¬ 
taining J210.()00 small bills, lie piomplly called 
the FBI, which returned the money to the com¬ 
pany from whose ainioted tiuck it had fallen to 
the street. Aftei some hesitation, the company 
gave Mr. Johnson a ?10,00() leward. 

But the publicity In ought unexpected results. 
Mr. Johnson, a Negto who made a marginal living 
as a hauler of refuse, rc^’cived letters and phone 
calls from all ovei the eounlrv denouiieiiig him 
for returning the money: “\ou dummy! Get a 
rope and hang youisell” . . “V ou aren’t fit to 
live” . . . “You made it and chickened out” . . . 
•‘You’re a disgrace to the coloied people, an Uncle 
Tom, a white folk’s migger” . . , “You should be 
horsewhipped and run out of town.” His sons 
H'ere taunted and beaten at school, and one of 
lliein was stopped in the street by a man who 
handed him a knitc and said: “Here, use it oa 
your dumb dad.” 

Eventually, news of the Johnsons’ plight got 
out, and suddenly public scntinienl changed. Now 
encouraging letters poured in, some of them 
addressed simply to “Honest Man, Lo,s Angeles, 
California.” Both neighbors and strangers began 
dropping in to say slieepislily that they had at 
first thought Johnson a fool, but that the force 
of his example had made them change their minds. 

’When President Kennedy heard of the 
family’s ordeal, he worlc to Johnson: I want to 
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extent my personal commendation for your un¬ 
flinching honesty. ... I have read news reports 
of the incident, and regret the unfortunate few 
who have since harassed you and your family.” 

But what if lightning should strike twice ? 
After his ordeal, would Mr, Johnson taken a more 
“realistic” view of things ? The question was 
answered recently when a firm sent Mr Johnson 
a money ordei for $90,036, instead of the $36 
he had arranged for. He promptly returned the 
■i«>^'' 5 t^ying, “I could sure use that money, but 
not en^ft^'^o gel it the wrong way.” 

Meanwhile, another outbreak of altruism was 
reported from nearby San Diego. About a year 
ago, a private plane from San Diego was forced 
down near El Rosario, a fishing village in Mexico. 


While the viRagers were extending thran what 
hospitality they could, the passengers, among them 
Dr. Dale Hoyt, took note of the town’s.desperate^ 
need for medical facilities. Ever since,^ a 
of forty-five San Diego doctors, nurses, and voU^^^ 
teers—nicknamed the Flying Samaritanlif^'' 
been flying down to El Rosario very other'week 
to give the villagers medical aid. 

The situation recalls E. E. Cummings lines 
about our “sweet spontaneous earth” being forevci 
pinched, poked, and buffeted by scientists and 
philosophers; But, says Cummings, “ . . . . 
Thou answerest/lhem only with/spring . . . .” 
Similarly, humanity, forever measured, manipu¬ 
lated, and despaired of by its critics, answers 
them only with the Buit Steingrubys, the Douglas 
Johnsons, and the Flying Samaritans. 
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DON’T EQUATE ! 


Most of us resent being compared to our neighbours* 
So It 1$ with Metric Weights. 

To obtain the maximum benefit out of the metric 
system, use metric weights as they are, for their 
Intrinsic value. 

DO NOT USB A NUMBBR OF METRIC NBCBS TO 
MAKE UP A SEER OR A VISS. 

You will waste your time and often lose In the 
transaction. 


FOR QUICK SERVICE AND FAIR D £ A L I N It 

USE METRIC UNITS 

IN ROUND FIGURES 
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NOTES 

The World But thobe woie meie minor incidents 


The attention ol the poiitical Wo.ld was 
fCiit'ed on Moatow in the month oi Julj 
li iciitcd with the World Congress ioi 
V/omcii, which was held in lvfo>cuvv duriuj^ 
tiu last week in June 'ihe Chuitbo ic.c- 
ites to the Con^iepS were opcnlj spoiling 
lor a light, which was wicaily evident 
' 'iing tne rowdy bccnes they tnaeled by 
picriphating a clash with the Indian dole- 
t lies, Over the Siijo-Indian border eontiitt 
Uii June 26, they bi,arted a row on the floor 
of the Congress by demanding that they 
biiould bo ciceorded the right to reply at- 
onee to the Indian delegate’s remarks— 
vhieh were cxtieniel\ mild—on t)ie dis¬ 
pute The Chinese created a scene and 
ahnost a disturbance by their unruly and 
olistreperous behaviour Later on, despite 
the endeavours of tlie British women 
delegates, who sat up with the Chinese 
delegates till the early hours of the morn 
dig of June 28, the Chinese refused to 
abandori their open and vociferous opposr- 
tion to the Moscow line of peacelul-co- 
txistence Tlie Chinese delegation kept to 
hieii line of open aggression They were 
Uriahy shouted down and ruled out of order 
ihen the leader of the Chinese delegation 
mounted the podium to explain their stand 
ui voting against the appeal for peace and 
halt on the arms race. The only support 
fhe Chinese could gather from the European 
Commumsts was from Albania 


that loicshadowed an event of far greater 
impoit to the woild—that is the world at 
targe and not merely that portion of rt 
that IS Communist dominated That event 
was the ‘■eries of crucial ideological talks 
t'otween the So\iet Union and Red China 
^Uat began under a thick-veil of secrecy— 
whi'^h lemained impenetrable to the outer 
WoiM to the end—on July 5, at Moscow, in 
a secluded villa which was sealed off 
from outer craitacts by the Russian security 
foice& This villa was an official guest 
house which had not been ever used for 
high le\cl talks prior to this occasion 

The So\ict GcAcrnment had expelled 
thiee Chinese Embassy Olticials posted at 
Moscow and two Chinese students, from 
the USSR, as undesirable persons, 
almost immediately befoie these talks 
began The So\uet Foreign Mmistr^ ex¬ 
plained n a Note, published in the Izvestia, 
the reasons for such drastic action. It 
complained that ll e Embassy officials m 
Moscow and the other Chinese had used 
several cars—presumably Embassy cars— 
for distributing thousands of copies of the 
Chinese Communist Party letter (of June 
14) criticizing the Soviet stand on the 
ideological issues m Moscow, and had also 
sent many copies to Lemnrgad, Kiev, 
Odessa and Zven Dubna, the Soviet atomic 
research centre. These activities, the Note 
said, "not only astonished the Soviet people, 
but aroused a feeling of rightful protest.” 
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The Soviet Govemmient had begun to 
receive many complaints from Russians, 
asking why the Chinese representatives 
“behaved in the Soviet Union as though 
they were in one of the provinces of China. 
The Soviet people demanded the adoption 
of necessary measures to cut this action 
short.” The Note also issued a denial say¬ 
ing that the Soviet Embassy Staff in Peking 
were not doing exactly the same thing. 

talks went on intermittently, on 
alternate d&/s mostly, for about a fortnight, 
and then they abruptly came to a close on 
the 19th July. Mr. Khrushchev, who had 
pointedly kept away from them, gave a 
“farewell dinner” to the Chinese delegation. 
But previous to that he had spoken at a 
massive rally of senior party men and some 
officials, held in Kremlin’s Palace of the 
Congresses, with great vehemence against 
the attacks made by Peking on destaliniza- 
tion and on the peaceful co-existence plan. 
It was there that he made the remarks that 
will probably remain long in public memory 
as the pointed assult on Peking’s ideology. 
“They say one should start a revolution, a 
war, “he said” and on the corpses and the 
ruins, a more prosperous society will be 
created. And who would remain in this 
prosperous society” he asked, “wouldn’t 
the living envy the dead”? He was ex¬ 
tremely contemptuous about the attempt 
by the Chinese to unseat him, having 
directly accused them of this plot. 

A 19000-word long “open letter,” pub¬ 
lished in the Pravda, was equally vehement 
in its denunciation of the Chinese, who were 
called liars, hypocrites and cowards. 
Peking's claims to proletarian purity was 
dismissed in short order and it was ac¬ 
cused of trying to goad Russia into a war 
with the U.S. This letter was addressed 
to Commiunist parties of the World, and it 
was made plain therein that the Soviets 
were determined to push forward its own 
postulates before all the 81 fraternal parties, 
throughout the world, in reply to Peking’s 
attempt at actively organizing and support¬ 
ing “renegade” Communists amongst seven 
nations. 

The Pravda also published certain 
details about the trade decline for which 
the Soviets blamed China. China had been 


striving to belittle the hand that fed it— 
The hand that had built no less than 198 
industrial projects and supplied 21000 sets 
of Scientific-technical documentation iw 
China. Pravda stated that trade betwejf^ 
Russia and China had declined by 
ling the last three years, that is to sa 3 M\,''^ar 
'less than a third of what it was upto 1959 
when it was of the order of aboi^'*'^ 1100 
crores of rupees worth. The shipment_ q 1 
industrial plants to Peking had “dropped 
40 times,” and China’s trade with the rest 
of the Soviet bloc had gone down by 50%, 
was also stated by Moscow. 

Peking’s version of this trade decline 
was different. According to that, “On 
July 16, 1960, the Soviet Union suddenly 
notified China of its decision to withdraw 
all the 1300 and more Soviet experts in 
China within a month, to scrap hundreds 

of agreements.and to discontinue the 

supply of many important items.” 

Tiis ideological split—which is almost 
an open breach—seems to have affected 
World Communism in different ways in 
different countries. In Europe the Soviet 
bloc seems to be moving closer together, only 
Albania has moved further away and'Is 
striving in its own way to influence Com¬ 
munist cadres inside countries and nations 
that are not dominated by Cummunism and 
that are in the neighbouring areas. The 
Communist Party in Italy for example has 
started quarreling inside its own ranks. 
Red Chinese specialists in propaganda 
stationed in Switzerland and the Albanian 
legation in Rome, actively aiding the pro- 
Chinese sections. In Africa the Chinese 
have very active agents who are trying to 
work the racial bias against the Europeans 
into a favourable attitude of discrimination 
between the Soviets and the Chinese. In 
India the pro-Chinese sections of the C.P.I- 
are actively trying to carry on their work 
of subversion and disruption, although the 
leaders are either in jail or gone under¬ 
ground. In some of the States they are 
getting bolder and are trying to form active 
fifth columns—thanks to the muddled atti¬ 
tude of our higher administration, particu¬ 
larly at the top. 

According to some Western political 
observers, the bellicose attitude of Chiiuif 
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together with the pressing need to divert outer space and under-water. Mr. Harri- 


financial and production resources to more 
useful work for the economic betterment of 
,Jhc Soviet peoples, has made Mr. Khrush- 
^ev inclined towards an xmderstanding 
Kvto ^he West. These observers think, 
[ Uj'i<*with some luck, some significant 
changes in the East-West relations might 
be iil\the offing. In the meanwhile the 
Chinese would have the “Outside World" 
"believe that the ideological talks have been 
“put on ice” for resumption at some mutu¬ 
ally agreed upon date later. 

The third event at Moscow was the 
Cc'oference between the Soviets, the United 
Stales and Britain, represented by Soviet 
Foioign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko. U.S. 
Under-Secretary of State W. Averell 
IlarUman and Britain’s Lord Uailsham res- 
footuely, on the question of Atomic Test- 
Ban. 

The Test-Ban talks opened in the 
Kremlin on July 15. in an atmosphere of 
hope and almost donionstrative bonhomie, 
viuJe China fulminating with rage declared 
that the U.S. calls for a test ban treaty 
were “utter hypocricy” in a broadcast 
monitored in Tokyo. 

Mr. Khrushchev did not even meet 
upfil a much later date the Chinese emis¬ 
saries who were in Moscow for the ideologi¬ 
cal debate with Russian “theoreticians” 
rince July 5. But he exchanged jokes and 
smilingly posed for photographs with his 
Western guests on that day. He opened 
the talks on the afternoon of July 15, by 
smilingly asking the Western negotiators 
“shall we start off by signing the agreement 
light away” ? The Western negotiators 
were in an optimistic mood when they left 
Mr. Khrushchev’s office after three hours 
of conference. 

This optimism proved to be based on 
t'cality, for within 11 days a historic East- 
West break through was achieved in the 
^angled maze of mutual distrust and enmity 
that had repeatedly stalled the proposals for 

agreement on the banning of nuclear 
weapons tests for a number of years. A 
hopeful and expectant Worljd heard on 
^ ^hat the Soviet Union, the U.S.A. 
and Britain had initialled a treaty on that 
'tay banning nuclear weapons tests in air, 


man, the U.S. Under-Secretary of State 
announced after he and Mr. Gromyko and 
Lord Hailsraan had initialled the treaty, 
that the regular treaty signatures would 
take place next week in Moscow, when Mr. 
Gromyko the Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Dean Rusk the U.S. Secretary of State and 
Lord Home the British Foreign Secretary 
would sign, 

Mr. Gromyko said; “Let us Consider*’’ 
this as a basis for further Lord 

Hailsham’s remark was : “It is the begin- 
ling of many good things.” The Communi¬ 
que issued by the parties in connection of 
the treaty is as follows, together with the 
text of the treaty itself:— 

“The special representatives of the 
President of the USA and of the Prime 
Minister of the U.K. visited Moscow to¬ 
gether with their advisers on July 14. Mr. 
Hamman and Lord Hailsham were receiv¬ 
ed by the Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR, Mr. N. S. Khrush¬ 
chev, who pre.sided on July 15 at the first 
(.»f a series of meetings to discuss questions 
relating to the discontinuance of nuclear 
tests and other questions of mutual interest. 
The discussions wore continued from July 
16 to July 25 with Mr. Gromyko. Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the USSR. During 
these discussions each principal was 
assisted by his advisers. 

“The discussions took place in a busi¬ 
nesslike, cordial atmosphere. Agreement 
was reached on the text of a treaty bann¬ 
ing nuclear weapons test in the atmos¬ 
phere, in outer space, and under water. 
This text is being published separately and 
simultaneously with this communique. It 
was initialled on July 25 by Mr. Gromyko, 
Mr. Harriman and Lord Hailsham. Mr. 
Harriman and Lord Hailsham, together with 
their advisers, will leave Moscow shortly to 
report and bring back the initialled texts to 
their respective Governments. Signature of 
the treaty is expected to take place in the 
near future in Moscow. 

“The heads 'of the three delegations 
agreed that the test ban treaty constituted 
an important first step toward the reduc¬ 
tion of international tension and the stren- 
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gthening of peace. And they look forward to 
further progress in this direction. 

“The heads of the three delegations dis» 
cussed the Soviet proposal relating to a pact of 
non-aggressioi. between the participants in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the 
participants in the Waisaw Treaty. The three 
Go\ernmcnts have agreed fully to inform their 
respective allies in the two organizations con¬ 
cerning these talks and to consult with them 
—ji l w ^ut continuing discussions on this question 
with the j^iijiosc of achieving agreement salis- 
,fartory to all parlk ipants. Brief exchange of 
views also took place with rcgaid to other mea¬ 
sures, relating to a relaxation of tension.” 

Following is the text of the draft treaty : 

“The Goveinmcnls of the LlSA, the United 
Kingdom of Gieat Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
hereinafiei leferred to as the ‘ociginal parties.’ 

“Proclaiming as their principal aim the 
speediest pofisible achievement of an agree¬ 
ment on geneial and complete disarmament 
undc*r strict inteinalional control in accoidance 
vi'h the objectives of the U.N. which would 
put tin end lo the armaments lacc and eliminate 
the incentive lo the pioduclion and testing of all 
kinds of weapons, including nuclear weapons, 
seeking to achieve the discontinuance of all lest 
explosicms of nuclear weapons for all time, 
dc*termincd to < ontinne‘negotiations, and desir¬ 
ing to put an end to the contamination of man’s 
enviromncnt by ladioactive substances, have 
agrc'cd as follows : 

Artici.e I 

1. Each of the jiarties to this treaty under¬ 
takes to prohibit to prevent, and not to carry out 
any nu< lear weapons test exjilosion. or any other 
nuclear explosion at any place under its juris¬ 
diction or control : 

A. In the atmosphere, beyond it^ limits, in¬ 
cluding outer «parc, or under water, in¬ 
cluding teriitorial waters of high seas, or 
B In any othci environment if such explo¬ 
sion causes radioactive debris to be 
present outside the territorial limits of 
the ?>ale under whose jurisdiction or 
control such explosion is conducted. It is 
iindeistood in this connexion that the 

provisions of this ‘ sub paragraph are 

■ without jirejudiee to the conclusion of a 

treaty resulting in the permanent banning 
of all nurlear test explosions, including 


all such explosions underground, the con¬ 
clusions of which, as the parties have 
stated in the preamble to this treaty, they 
seek to achieve. . «. 

2. Each of the parlies to this treaty un^r- 
takes furthermore to refrain from jjaugmg, 
encouraging or in any way participating"S r',^ the., 
Dairying out of any nuclear weapons test explosion, 
or any other nuclear explosion, anywhere which 
would take place in any of the enviornments 
described, or have the effect referred to in 
Paiagraph 9 of this Article. 

Article II 

1. Any party may jiropose amendments to 
this treaty. The text of any proposed amend¬ 
ment shall be submitted to the depositary Goveni- 
ment which shall circulate it lo all parties to the 
treaty. Thereafter, if requested to do so by one- 
third or more of the paities the depositary 
Goveinmcnls shall convene a conference, to 
which they shall invito all the parties, to consider 
such amendment 

2. Any amendment to this treaty must be 
ajiproved by a niajorilv of the voles of all the 
parlies to this tieatv, including the votes of all 
the original paities. The amendment shall entci 
into fence for all jmrlies upon the* dc'posit oi 
instiumenls of lalihcation by a majority of all 
the parties, including the inslrumcnls of ratifi 
cation of all of the oriainal parties 

Article IU 

1. This treal^ shall he open to all Stall'-, 
for signature. Any Slate whic-h docs not sien 
this treaty before its entry into force in accot 
dance with Paragraph 3 of this Article ma\ 
accede to it at any time. 

2 This treaty "hall he subject to ratifi 
cation by ».ignatory State® Instruments of ratifi 
cation and insliuments of accession shall hi 
deposited with the Governments of the original 
parlic'- the USA. the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ncarthein Ireland, and the USSR 
—which aie heiehy designated the depositaiv 
Governments. 

3. This treat) shall enter into force after 
its ratification by all the original parties and ih*’ 
deposit of their instruments of ratification. 

4. For States whose instruments of ralif> 
cation or accession are deposited subsequent 
the entry into force of this treaty, it shall 
into foice on the date of the deposit of their 
instruments of ratification or accession. 

5. The depositary Governments shall proffl' , 
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ptly inform all signatory and acceding States of 
the date of each signature, the dale of deposit 
of each instrument of ratification of and accc sion 
to this treaty, the date of its entry into force, 
jnd the dale of receipt of any requests for con¬ 
ferences or other notices. 

6. This treaty shall he rejristered hy the 
depositary Governments ])ursuai»t to Article 102 
of the Cliarter of the LIniled Nations. 

Article IV 

This treaty shall he oi unlimited duration. 

Each parly shall in cKerci“i;ig its national 
sovereignty have tiie right to withdraw from the 
irea'y if it derides that extraoidinary events, 
fclati d to the suhjcct matter of this treaty, have 
jeopardized the supreme intiwcs's of its country. 
It .shall give notice of such withdrawal to all 
other parties to the treaty three months in 
advance. 

Article V 

Tliis tr<;aiy, of which the English and 
fiu—'isn texts arc cfjiiallv aulhciiti'-. f-lnll he 
de]tosiled in tlie arcfiives of the depositary 
GovcrnincTits. Duly rcrlificd copies of this treaty 
shall he transmitted bv the depositaiv Govein- 
meiils to the Governments of the signatory and 
accoiding Stales. 

In witness whereof the unders'igned, duly 


disturbances have taken place. The forma¬ 
tion of the Federated States of the U.A.R. 
seem to have more hurdles to cross before 
solidarity is achieved 

In South-East Asia the new Federation 
rf IMaluyasia, composed of the independent 
Stale of Malaya, the self-governing island 
city Stale of Singapore and the British 
colonics of North Borneo and Sarawak is 
nev/ dcfiuitcdy agreed upon. On July 8, an , 
gi oe nent to the effect that a Federation 
of the above slates wiil come into beiif^‘”6h"j 
.‘Migust dl, was r-igr-ed by the'' representa¬ 
tives of tho.se States and of Britain, in 
London. The .small hut oil-rich Sultanate 
of Brunei, v./hich was to have also joined, 
remained out, because of the Sultan’s pecu¬ 
liar altitude. 

In Zanzibar, the island Sultanate off 
the East-coast of Africa, has had elections, 
’l.he Arab Nationalist Party, which is pro- 
SuJtan, ha.i combined with the People’s 
Ev'ily and has kept its control in the legis- 
lautre. In East Afiica too a federation of 
stales is likely in the aot-so-dislant future, 
with Tanganyika, Ivenya, Uganda as cer- 
lainiies and parts of tiie Rhodesian Federa¬ 
tion. Nyasaland and Zanzibar as possibili¬ 
ties. 


auihorizffi, have .signed this treaty. The independent states of Africa have 

Picsiilnit Kcmiedv and Mr. Maruiilian have come to a positive decision for combating 
.‘■ent mossaees t<i President de Gaulle informint!; racial issues in Africa. They are concentrat- 
hiiti of the suhslaiice of the Moscow talks, in ing against Portugal and South Africa for 

which Fran<’e has had no part. the present and both these states are being 

M. Couve de Murville, French Foreign arraigned before the U.N. Security Council. 
Minis'er. was quoted as telling the National The outcome of the issue before the Secu- 
Assemhiy’s Foreign Affairs Gommittee todav : rity Council is doubtful, however, thanks to 
In the ahsenee of an agieemeni on effective NATO and other alignments, 
and controlled disaimament. the French Govern- In South Vict Nam. President Ngo Dinh 
ment’s position is not to sacrifice France’s Diem is carrying on with his dictatorial re- 
atomic aimament.” gime under which the Buddhist majority 

So for the present only two major powers are now resentful and, led by their monks 

have I'efuscd to agree to the treaty. France are now actively prote.sting against the dic- 

^'Ut of pride and "intransigence and China fates of Diem’s ruling Catholic family, 
out of megalomania. Let us hope they v/ould Arrests have been made on a large scale 
oot be able to sow discord in the path of and peaceful demonstrations have been put 
further agreements for the establishment down with brutal riithlessness, not even 
of peace and accord on earth. women and children being spared by the 

In Syria on July 18, a coup d’etat, said p'Olice who used rifle butts and clubs saw- 
fo be pro-Nasser in character, was sup- agoly. Even the U.S. embassy people, whb 
pre.«?ed with severe bloodshed in Damas- usually close their eyes to the brutalities of 
cos. Since then changes have taken place their own pets, were “shocked and dis- 
in the Syrian Government and two minor gusted”. 
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The situation in Loos is still as pre¬ 
carious as before. No settlement is in 
sight, neither is there any signs of a deter¬ 
mined offensive on the part of the Commu¬ 
nist dominated Pathet Lao forces. 

The racial question has affected the 
small British colony of British Guiana on 
the north-east coast of South America. In 
this small Crown colony—area 83.000 sq. 
miles and population about 575,000—the 
issue is between dominant groups composed 
'mmiily of Indian settlers and the section of 
the people*that is of Negro origin. The 
Indian group is led by Prime Minister, 
Cheddi Jagan, who is inclined towards the 
extreme leftist views of Dr. Fiedel Cas'ro 
of Cuba, with whom he has been keeping a 
close touch. 

Racial discrimination has become a 
major i.ssue in the United States of America 
as well as the Negro, who forms a substan¬ 
tial section of the population of US.V being 
19 millions in number, has become inten¬ 
sely conscious about the denial of bis rights. 
But the poj.ition in the USA is distinctly 
different from that obtaining in other coun¬ 
tries where the Negro is being di.iciinii- 
nated against. In the USA the majority of 
the v^hite populaion is conscience-stricken 
and well aware of the injustice that is be¬ 
ing meted out to the Negro, but somehow 
they do not seem willing to lake sides with 
the unfortunate minority in an active 
fashion. The Administration, backed by 
Supreme Court judgements, is trying to 
eradicate the evil gradually. It is only a 
minority of the while population that is 
fanatically bent on the continuance of im- 
just and inhuman denial of the birth-rights 
of the American Negro. 

The tension caused by mass demons¬ 
tration on the part of Negro, seems to have 
lessened somewhat during July. 

Another Chinese Offensive Impending ? 

Reports have been coming from our 
Northern and Eastern frontiers about mas¬ 
sive concentrations of forces by China and 
by Pakistan. The Defence Minister, Mr. Y. 
B. Chavan stated at Bangalore that the 
situation was “somewhat grim.” The enemy 
had poised his “massive army” on our bord¬ 
ers, he said. Together with that there was 


an impredictable factor, in “the attitude of 
another of our neighbours, namely Pakis¬ 
tan, and the implications thereof in the 
Pakistani frontier as well, 

“Nevertheless” he declared “we do not 
want to base our policy on mistrust and 
distrust.” 

Speaking at Ajmer on July 28, Mr. Lai 
Bahadur Shastri said that the country could 
not afford to become complacent. He referr- 
to the concentration of Chinese forces on 
India’s border and urged the people to be 
prepaied to make great sacrifices. 

Mr. B. P. Chahha the Chief Minister 
of Assam had also expressed “great con¬ 
cern” over the latest reports of “concentra¬ 
tion and movement of Chinese troops along 
our border, coupled with the reported colla¬ 
boration between China and Pakistan. 

Speaking at Hyderabad on July 27, 
Pandit Nehru had referred to the reports of 
Chinese concentiutions on India’s northern 
borders during the past tv/o or three days, 
and declare that the dcvelopmouts were 
very menacing and “we have to be pre¬ 
pared”. He referred to the border situation, 
in his addre.->s to the legislalure.s and like¬ 
wise ill a mammoth public meeting. In the 
public meeting he said “1 do nut say that 
there will be an outbreak of war but I can¬ 
not say there will not be.” 

It has been oflicially staled that be¬ 
sides the Colombo Conference countries the 
thiee friendly great Powers—the USA, the 
Soviet Union and Britain—had also been 
informed of the Chinese concentration and 
its grave implications. General Chaudhuri 
has been recalled and has returned to India 
three days ahead of schedule because 
of the developments along the border which 
had become even more ominous because of 
the close collaboration between China and 
Paldstan. 

From all accounts the reports emanat¬ 
ing from various sources have been closely 
examined and they form a definitely linked 
chain of evidence to the effect that China 
is concentrating very large forces on our 
borders. China has officially denied that 
three days ahead of schedule because 
movement along the Indian frontier but 
New Delhi thinks that it is a routine denial 
of facts on her part and that the exunu- 
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Intive evidence in support of our con¬ 
clusions is too great to allow of any cred¬ 
ence to the Chinese deniaL 

It is«impossible to forecast Chinese 
intentions in respect of a new offensive. 
As things stand, the initiative is in their 
hands. We are told that the passes leading 
in NEFA from Tibet are now free fiom 
oivow and that Tibetan labour has been 
piessed into service on a large scale to 
move supplies and to repair and construct 
•Aipply routes in outlying areas along the 
livjntici’s. In short, the Chinese army and 
rur-furce is getting into readiness for large- 
scale action, but to what purpose is any- 
bou\’s gucoS. 

'liie trcnch-digging, construction ol 
bunkeiG and movement of armed loices on 
the borders of Cachar and Karimganj by 
Prki.jlan is another matter altogether, parti- 
cuLuly when considered in conjunction 
witli the Chinese pteparations. If a trea- 
chentui attack is being planned then further 
OMdonco should bo foilhcoming in the near 
f'ltu'e A newspaper oifensivo and large- 
.calc inovomonts of auxuhary ioiccs on the 
r onliem are nothing extraordinary whcie 
Pc kist. n IS concerned. But the considcra- 
t'on of her new alliance with another and 
a gjouicr adept in mendacity and airant 
treacheiy lends a new meaning and an 
ominous colour to all such proceedings. 

On our side the elemeiii of huiprise 
does not aggravate the position. How far 
our prepaiations for meeting and eounter- 
a lari’o-scale orfensive launched 
hv the enfiny have progresseih is a quesaon 
whiih only the Supreme Command can 
auMver. We hope the progress has been 
‘dr quale. 


of unlimited looting being allowed on all 
quarters by unscrupulous profiteers and 
blacicmarketeers. How can people keep up 
their staunchness when they are not given 
adequate protection against internal ene¬ 
mies ? The sugar control order is the first— 
and by no nutans fully adequate—move in 
the right diioction. We only wish it would 
lie followed by more adequate moves to* 
protect the common citizen. 

Food Debate in West Bengal Agsembly 

A thioo-day debate on the food situation 
in V/ost Bengal was started in the West, 
Bengal Logi >lalive Assembly on Wednes¬ 
day the 17Hi July Originally the debate 

fixed lor Friday the 19th July but the 
Opposition vehemently stressed the urgency 
oi the debate, through uprorious demands 
ioi the axing of an earlier date and by mak¬ 
ing determined efJorts to stall the business 
llxi'd lor the day which was Tuesday the 
IGth. Tlie Connnumsls walked out on the 
Speaker’s refusal to fix an earlier day, while 
the icst of the Opposition created a pande- 
Hionium, until the Speaker quietened them, 
by soft woivls winch -were further streng¬ 
thened bv a promise to meet the Opposition 
in his Chanibor to discuss the matter and 
by assuring them that ho would ask the 
Leader of the House to be present at the 
meeting. 

Twenty members of the Opposition 
went on hunger-rlrikc on Tuesday afternoon. 
Later the number increased until fortynine 
ol them fasted for fifty hours, spending the 
entire ponod of the fast in the Assembly 
}n-cir*iri3s aflrr obtaining permission from 
the Speaker. 


'J ho eali on the people to prepare for 
•>'•1 lices. etc, has become almost a loutine 
P’ooeduro with our leaders. Tlie people has^e 
le.sponded. in unmistakable terms, when the 
tali Vv^as first sounded. Many months have 
and the demands on the people 
have gone on increasing, as yet without any 
piole.'jt from them. But the attitude of 
loaders has not been such as to inspire 
me people, to forge their enthusiasm into 
5>i'aunchness and determination. 


Do our leaders realize that the people 
that they are beipg let down, because 


The Opposition won their point in the 
ineetuig held m the Speaker’s Chamber on 
Tuc'day. The debate was fixed for Wed¬ 
nesday, two days ahead of the original date. 

The debate started with an introductory 
speech by he Chief Minister, in which he 
stated that the actual deficit for the State, 
if correctly assessed, would bo 22 lakh tons 
and not 1.7 million tons as stated earlier. 
This deficit could not be bridged even if aU 
rice-producing countries were approached to 
sell to India all their surplus and wheat be 
excluded as being unsuitable for human 
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fionsuixiption then there is a genuine food 
crisis. But there are ample supplies of 
wheat and other cereals in stock and if the 
people only agreed to supplement their 
cereal intake with those then there would 
not be any shortage. He firmly repudiated 
the Opposition allegation of famine condi¬ 
tions prevailing in some parts of the State 
and rounded up his refutal with the state¬ 
ment “We shall not let anyone die of 
starvation.” 

The Opposition’s presentation of their 
charges against the Government was more 
remarkable for noise and disturbance than 
for facts, figures and reliable data. Never¬ 
theless they scored a point on the question 
of rise in prices and unchecked profiteering, 
by two prominent members of the Oposition 
as to why the price of rice in the open 
market should be as high as Rs. 36 a raaund 
when the farmers could not even secure a 
renumerative prices for their paddy. The 
Opposition’s demand that the Defence of 
India Rules be applied against hoarders and 
profiteers was also bye-passed—posibly be 
cause the Centre had to be consulted. The 
Opposition challenged the food statistics as 
being faulty and a P.S.P. member demand¬ 
ed an inquiry in the method of collection of 
Statistics on food. He further tried to prove 
that the stocks of rice within the State were 
likely to prove ample for the people if pro¬ 
perly made available for equitable distribu¬ 
tion at 15 ounces per adult. The figures 
etc., put forward by him were, however, not 
very definite or convincing. 

The Chief Minister made it clear in his 
reply that no basic change in Food Policy 
could be made but minor adjustments might 
be possible. The State being basically 
deficit in food grains procurement of stocks 
was neither advi.sable nor would it fit in 
with Government’s policy which was based 
on long experience. 

The Chief Minister’s statement on the 
rise in prices was, however, vague and 
evasive. The Government did not challenge 
the statement that the rise in prices was 
unnatural. Indeed it would have been im¬ 
possible in the face of statements made at 
the Centre by Cabinet Ministers that the 
rise in the prices of Food and Essential 


Commodities was not justifiable by a long 
margin. The rise in the prices of rice in 
the open market in West Bengal has been 
of the order of 35% for coarse, 55% for ■ 
medium—which is the quality used by the 
vast majority of city and industrial area 
householders—and 40% for fine varieties, 
as compared with the mid July figures in 
1962. I'his in the opinion of all reasonable 
men stinks of rank and rapacious profiteer¬ 
ing and calls for drastic remedies at an 
early dale. The mere fact of scarcity does 
not justify ruthless extortion as is being 
practised by the unscrupulous traders in 
Xoodgrains who are allowed to suck the 
very life-blood of the people in this way 
without any interference from the Govern¬ 
ment. 

It is curious that the Oppoi5iiion did not 
drive this point in and thus score at least 
on one salient point. It shows the calibre 
of the Opposition to be unequal to the occa¬ 
sion. Subsequent to the debate the Centre 
has directed that the Slates may use the 
Defence of India Rules against profiteers 
and black-marketeers. Let us see what 
s.teps the authorities take. Nothing short 
of imprisonment of the heads of firms would 
be effective in any way. 

The “No Confidence” motions which 
were brought in as a corrollary to the Food 
Debate by the Opposition, fizzled out on 
Monday July 22, affter some puerile allega¬ 
tions by the Opoosition. 

Profiteers ajnd the Defence of India Rules 

'The Centre issued a directive on July 
20, asking all State Governments to invoke 
the D. I. Rules "to prevent black- 
marketeering and profiteering in foodgrains 
and sugar.” The States were also asked tc 
tighten their control over fair price shop? 
through more rigid inspection. This direc¬ 
tive had become imperative, according to 
the authourities at the Centre, because of 
the “totally unjustified” increases in food 
grain prices and the “diversion of suga' 
from regular shops to dubious channels of 
distribution in some places.” 

A “Sugar Control Order” was also issued 
by the> Central Government, which 
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bited licensed wholesale dealers from sell¬ 
ing sugar to other wholesale dealers—an 
vveJl-known trick by which prices are juggl¬ 
ed upwards through dummy sales to linked 
concerns. By this order licensed wholesalers 
would be able to sell sugar only to retailers 
who are either registered with them, or are 
nominated by the State Governments or 
District authorities, in future. The sale will 
liave to be “at prices not exceeding the 
wholesale price fixed” and the wholesaler 
will have to keep a proper record of each 
li'ansaction. 

The State Governments have been re¬ 
quested in the directive by the Centre, to 
fix fair margins for wholesalers and retail¬ 
ers and to punish ruthlessly those who ex¬ 
ceed the margins. The margins suggested in 
th(' directive are \\'/t on cash sales and 2',; 
for credit sales. Further, it has been sug¬ 
gested that the authority to punish black- 
maiketecrs should be delegated to District 
Magistrates so that prompt action might be 
taken. Contravention of the Sugar Control 
Order has been made punishable, likewise, 
under the Defence of India Rules. 

The Sugar Control Order further stipu¬ 
lates that every licensed wholesaler shall 
keep a register of retailers registered with 
him w’ith such particulars as may be re¬ 
quired and maintain a proper record of sup¬ 
plies made to them, prices charged and 
dates on which the supplies were made and 
display prominently the sale price of sugar. 

Orders under the DIR could also be 
issued to prevent the whole range of other 
transactions considered objectionable and 
prejudicial to public interest. These include 
char-ging of marginal profits above the 
limits prescribed for the wholesalers and re¬ 
tailers, submission of false returns, mainte¬ 
nance of incorrect accounts and charging by 
the fair price shopkeepers of a price above 
that prescribed by the Government of India. 

The 1000 K.W. Transmitter and V.O.A. 

A minor controversy has been started 

a group of politicians over the agree¬ 
ment, concluded on March 12 last between 
fhe All India Radio and the Voice of Ame¬ 
rica. It seems that the ultra sensitive con- 
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science of some protagonists of non-align¬ 
ment has been inflamed by the hidden im¬ 
plications of the deal, though plain and un¬ 
biassed persons like ourselves have been un¬ 
able to discover what those implications 
are. At least the published details of the 
agreement did not yield to us any indica-,. 
tion of any violation of the non-alignment 
creed, even on a close scrutiny. Still certain ,i 
sections of the Press have played up the, 
“grave situation caused by this pact. AH 
that we could discover about it was that the 
U.S. Press gave undue publicity to this 
pact because, according to some “pundits” 
of the U.S. Press, this agreement coupled 
with India’s acceptance of a joint Western 
air exercises plan showed some major shift 
in the non-alignment policy. The sole rea¬ 
son of this outburst on the part of a section 
of our press and politicians seems to be 
based on the tacit—though admitted by in¬ 
direct—abetment of cold war propaganda 
from the U.S., directed towards South East 
Asia. 

The statement made by Mr. Sham Nath, 
Union Deputy Minister for Information and 
Broadcasting on the 19th July at Nagpur,, 
while talking to Pressmen at the Nagpur 
Press Club seemed conclusive at that time. 
He said “all sides to the question have been 
considered before” the agreement was con¬ 
cluded. He said :— 

that the Rs. 3-crore transmitter was a 
great need to counteract Chinese propa¬ 
ganda and added that the three-hour 
daily time given to the Voice of America 
would only be used for relaying their pro¬ 
grammes. Though there was no control on 
W'hat was broadcast by America, it would 
not be broadcast from the Indian soil and 
would not affect our neutrality in any way. 
he added. 

“America has gone out of her way to 
provide us with the much needed trans¬ 
mitter, which they could have easily in¬ 
stalled elsewhere. The only opposition to 
the deal is from the Communists and they 
cannot be expected to react any differently. 
It is improper to give it an ideological 
colour”, he said; 

-Mr. Sham Nath left out our super-Brah- 
mins as also those of our politicians whose 
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sole stock-in-trade consists of out-Nehruing of these pressures as apart from the fana- 

Nehru himself in matters like non-align- tics and cranks, there are those who consti- 

raient. They would give “an ideological tute the Hidden Hand, 

colour to anything that holds out a chance 


of free publicity. And our press is as sensa- 
tion-hvmgry as any in the world. 

To the plain common-citizen it would 
be difficult to find that the transaction was 
in anyway unfair to India or that it gave 
objectionable privileges to the U.S. Under 
the arrangement, the V.O.A. will have 
three hours and the A.I.R. the other three 
hours of the six peak hours of the day, each 
side having one hour at a time. The remain¬ 
ing hours of the day will be entirely at the 
disposal of the All India Radio. No Voice of 
America programme will originate in India, 
the new transmitter being ]ust a relaying 
station for programmes emanating from 
Washington. 

One clause of the agreement says that 
India will not broadcast in Urdu or Bengali 
from this transmitter Presumably the idea 
is that India should not use this transmitter 
for propaganda against Pakistan. The V.O.A. 
is likewise not to broadcast through this 
transmitter in any Indian language, nor 
Would it mention that the broadcast was 
emanating from India The V.O.A. would 
brodcast principally in the languages of 
South East Asia 

, An outstanding consideration foi the 
decision in favour of the agreement was the 
complaint from the army authorities that 
that in the NEFA and in the forward areas 
along the Himalayas the only broadcast 
that the troops could hear—and they were 
made to hear, during the days of Chinese 
assault, through loudspeakers directed to¬ 
wards them by the enemy—was that from 
Peking. There was an urgent and imme¬ 
diate need to remedy this state of affairs, 
that were affecting the morale of our troops 
and those of our friends. The question of 
seeming a really powerful transmitter at 
an early dale was a decisive factor which 
had to be taken into account as it was a 
Btategic essential. 

It seems that the powers-that-be are 
being pressed hard to alter- their decision 
and to re-open the negotiations. We would 
like to know exactly what is the real source 


Professor O. C. Gangoly Felicitated 

The Lalit Kala Akademi and the Aca¬ 
demy of Fine Arts of Calcutta organized a 
ceremony on July 26 at the auditorium of 
the Academy, at which Prof. O. C. Gan- 
goly was presented with an inscribed 
tamrapa/ram and a silken angavastram. The 
citation detailed the endeavours of the 
learned art critic and art historian over a 
period of almost sixty years in his chosen 
field of work. Mr. Humayun Kabir. the 
Union Minister, Scientific Research and 
Cultural Affairs and Lady Ranu Mookerjec, 
the President of the AFA, paid glowing 
tributes to Prof. Gangoly for his contribu¬ 
tions for the growth of Indian Art. 

Prof. Gangoly in liis reply appealed to 
the Union Minister to introduce a serious 
study of Indian Art in our universities. He 
held up the work of European scholars 
whose contributions were in sharp contrast 
to the lack of interest shown m the home 
^iand of our art and its traditions. It was a 
great pity, according to Prof. Gangoly, that 
so very few Indian schulai's have taken up 
the study of India's art heritage. 

It is a pleasure for us to record that the 
Lalit Kala Akademy has thus lauded the 
achievements of a scholar and critic who 
has rendered sterling service, through a 
life-long dedication and highly erudite re¬ 
search work, devoted to the cause of Indian 
Art. The Academy of Fine Arts had appre¬ 
ciated Prof. Gangoly’s work long before 
this occasion and it must have been a 
pleasure to the president and the council of 
the AFA that one held in such regard b> 
them should be accorded recognition in this 
fashion by the Lalit Kala Akademy. 

Prof. O. C. Gangoly is an old and 
valued contributor to this Review, and 
needs no introduction to our readers. We 
would only add our felicitations to what 
was given on that occasion and wish Prof. 
Gangoly long years of fruitful work. 

The Editor 



CURRENT AFFAIRS 

The Compulsory Savings Deposit Scheme 


Karuna K. Nandi 


The * Compulsory Savings Deposit 
Scheme Act when it was presented before 
Parliament in the shape of a Bill during the 
lasil Budget session, produced a measure of 
opposition and criticism from all sections 
o( the House, including certain emin¬ 
ent membeis of the ruling party itsell. 
winch has chaiaclensed it as one of the 
( id'.t controveibial among a large area of 
ijcd contioveisial measures undertaken 
, ‘he Go\renment of India. The opposi- 
I 111 to the Bill was based upon two differ- 
eii' ] oin's of view The first and the fore- 
' i< n! . nd winch almost precipitated a ciisis 
\ I 11 ]a lh(' ruling party itself, of thcoe 
ifc(ions \\as based upon the quelion as 
U '■litihei or not the Bill was ultra vires 
11 CotislituH n seeking to dictate, as it 
I npoiteel to do the measure and mannei in 
w iocli tlie titi/ens of the country would be 
ifcji ued to sa\'e a portion of their einanigs. 

\ eil as the manner in which they would 
t' leqiuicd to deploy such savuigs. It was 
t intended, and certain prominent Congress 
'll iilifio of Pailiament were among the 
piominent in pressing forth such a 
(onltiiljon that this violated the Funda- 
it'ila] Highs guaianteed to every citizen 
'll ll.e countiy by the Constiution and. 
ihiiehne. it was beyond the competence of 
' (inment and Parliament to legislate 

tli( incasuie in the form in which it was 
IK-’cnted The Finance Mmitcr, who 
1 tlci’cd the measure, refuted this criticism 
f'Ji Die ground, first, that as it was essential 
'll jnomote savings for purposes of restrict- 


ment’ that this highly controversial measure 
of doubtful legal validity and certainly 
questionable moral propriety would now 
seem to have been occasioning to the vast 
multitude of oui peoples who would be 
affected by its operation 

It would, nevertheless we feel, be per¬ 
tinent m this connection to observe that 
the Finance Minister’s justmcations in sup¬ 
port of the meaure would seem to be wholly 
specious and without any logic. This 
would seem to be so especially on the back¬ 
ground of the Tax Budget presented imme¬ 
diately before this rneasuic came up before 
Parliament and which had as the Union 
Finance Minister himself confessed, envi¬ 
saged an order of additional taxation never 
before essayed by the Go\einment When 
regard is had to the fact that well over 
sixty per cent of tiie additional taxation 
revenue envisaged m the Budget w'as esti¬ 
mated to be deiived through indirect taxa¬ 
tion like excise imposts enhanced import 
duties etc, the impact of the additional 
taxation mcasuies proposed (and since 
promulgated) on the indicidual resources 
ol the people and on the pnee structure 
simultaneously, can well be imagined. 

This was, in a sense, an inescapable 
consequence of the peculiar taxation trends 
in the country smeo after Independence, 
and especially since development planning 
has been undertaken under Government 
aegis. When India first started on the way 
towards development planning with the 
First Five-Year Plan launched in 1950-51, 


■OK, consumption on the one hand and pro- the gross per capita taxation was very low 
Oil tmg defence and development planning on indeed It was inevitable that the incidence 
d »' other, it was perfectly within the com- of taxation should progressively mount to 
1-ficnce of Goverment and Parliament to higher levels as the needs of development 
‘ islnte the measure, development planning planning gradually began to comprehend 
^'’fig Qjig Qf tjjg ‘directive principles’ of wider areas. It was equally inevitable 
^ Constitution , and. secondly, that, in any that the originally verj^ low proportion of 
< ' I' the Fundamental Rights remained indirect taxation would have to cover pro- 
-' ’ ended for the duration of the emergency gressively wider areas to not merely enable 
‘11 ucr the Defence of India Act and the increasing revenue requirements to be 
hull', thereunder. All these are well known covered, but also to maintain a balanced 
and would hardly need recapitulation propetion with direct taxation in the over- 
^*^10 but for the confusion and the ‘harrass- all taxation structure of the country. It 
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was recognized that a certain measure of 
mild inflationary incidence might, within 
reasonable limits, prove to be a promotional 
factor in a growing, economy. But it was 
also recognized that every care must be 
taken that such pressures may not overstep 
the limits of reasonable growth and assume 
a run-away character. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, the needs of revenue were progres¬ 
sively allowed to cloud judgment and a 
sense of proportion, and indirect levies on 
essential consumer commodities began to 
feature more increasingly every year, both 
in Central and State budgets, in the taxa¬ 
tion budgeting processes of the Government. 
With the result price-pressure has continued 
to mount higher and higher until now the 
price levels, especially in the essential con¬ 
sumer sector, have assumed an altitude 
which, but for the notorious 1943 food 
famine in Bengal, can bo claimed to have 
never before been touched. With heavier 
taxation demands and unprecedentedly high 
prices of essential commodities required tor 
maintaining bare existence, the plight of the 
people can well bo imagined. 

It has, of course, been contended by the 
Union Finance Minister that the vast majo¬ 
rity of income earners m the country nevci 
come within the purview of the income tax. 
and it was only proper that they should 
participate in the process of the country’s 
progress towards a more whole.some national 
econonomy more directly than they have 
hitherto been enabled to do. The bur¬ 
den of indirect taxation on these sectors 
of the population, as evidenced by the 
high price levels, is heavy enough. And 
even if not all of the sacrifices that these 
sectors of the population are compelled to 
make may benefit the Government—^inevit¬ 
ably a large slice i& intercepted by black- 
marketeers, profiteers and those hosts of 
anti-social racketeers whom the Government 
do not seem able, under any circumstances, 
and even with the wide and far-flung powers 
assumed by them under the Defence of India 
Act and the Rules thereunder,—they are 
mostly still on the breadlines as the Union 
Minister of Labour and Planning has so 
frankly confessed recently and who. accord¬ 
ing to him, would be condemned to remain 
indefinitely on those lines for as long in the 


future as one might be able to visualize. 
And, yet, it is with a view to compelling 
these people to fork out yet another form 
of tax—^the shape of the Compulsory Sav¬ 
ings Deposit Scheme, has been * conceiv¬ 
ed by the Union Finance Minister. 

For, although all sectors of income- 
earners are comprehended within the 
Scheme, both income-tax paying and those 
who do not pay income tax, the principal 
objective and impact of operation of the 
Scheme shall inevitably fall upon the vast 
multitude of our white collar workers whose 
income is well below the income-tax paying 
limits, but aggregate Rs. 1,500 or more a 
year. We have already demonstrated earlier 
in these columns that so far as the middle 
income groups in the country are concern¬ 
ed, the proportional impact of the income 
tax by way of the additional surcharge 
levied through the current year’s Budget, 
in the income slabs between Rs. 15.000 and 
Rs. 40,000 per annum has been far heavier 
than on the higher income groups although, 
perhaps, the additional tax burden on the 
below 15,000 level has been comparatively 
more legitimate. So far as the income tax 
payers are concerned, contributions to thi 
Compulsory Deposit Scheme is practically 
an optional one; they may either pay a 
deposit of 3 per cent of their residual income 
of upto Rs. 6.000 and 2 per cent on the 
balance above the first Rs. 6.000 of the resi¬ 
dual income or, in the alternative, they may 
avoid making such a deposit by paying the 
additional surcharge according to the scale 
levied on the residual income slabs in tlu 
current year’s Budget. 

This is a benefit which income-earners 
in the higher slabs would be likely to espe¬ 
cially welcome because this would enable 
them to save a portion of their direct tax 
obligations to the Government. But since 
in these higher slabs of income a certain 
measure of saving is spontaneously al¬ 
ways generated, and the incidence of 
which rises higher with the higher slabs ot 
income, such an inducement for additional 
savings cannot be visualized as benefitling 
the public exchequer or the Government 
revenues in any way at all. Such a con¬ 
cession to such slabs of residual income a®( 
say, the first Rs. 6000 per annum would, on 
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the other hand, be likely to prove a valu¬ 
able incentive for, in these slabs, with the 
inflated importance of certain ranges 
of conventional expenditure which 
have assumed almost the nature of 
essentials, the incidence of spontaneous 
savings generation have always been known 
to be almost negligible. Here the economy as 
a whole might stand to benefit from such a 
measure, and the scope of the limit of com¬ 
pulsory savings might have been even sub¬ 
stantially higher than at the rate assumed 
in the statute, provided of course, the process 
of refund on matin ity would, it could be 
assured, he both without red tape and need¬ 
less complications and delays. 

But to come to the main objective ol the 
measure, the vast multitude of the fixed 
vaee earning --ectors of our people, whose 
incomes are below the usual income tax 
paying limits and are yet above R'' 1 500 
fer annum, the case is yet veiy weak, 
"ideed. that there is real scope, without 
hairassment and gross deprivation, for in¬ 
ducing the compulsory savings at the r..tci 
envi.saged in the Scheme This must, natur¬ 
ally, have leferenco to the backgiound ol 
ihe very high, and as we write still rising 
uncos of essentials which enter vitally in 
their cost of living for a bare existence. The 
aigument of Ihi' Union Finance Minister 
that there are millions in this country who 
"cem to manage to exist even with a lower 
income than Rs. 125 per mensem does not in 
any way offer a measure of the ability or 
otherwise of this sector of our income- 
earners to make any saving at all out of 
their incomes. By the same token, Shri 
Morarji Desai himself should be able to save 
all of his income as a Minister of Govern¬ 
ment but Rs. 125 per mensem which, we are 
as equally certain that he does not or even 
cannot. But that is not the point of our 
aigument. What is important to recognise 
in this connection is that those who are com¬ 
pelled to subsist, together with their families, 
an incomes of Rs, 125 per mensem, cannot 
hope to do so with a full stomach or with 
Ihoir sense of self-respect uninvaded by 
frustration or despondency. They are in¬ 
evitably unable to give their children the 
minimum upbringing to which every child 
1*5 entitled, they are unable to give them the 
^mtrition, the medical aid and the health 
care which should be theirs by right in 


every, civilized modern community. And it 
is only when these essential requisites of 
living a wholesome life have been fully 
covered, that a margin might be expected to 
emerge for saving, whether voluntarily or 
under compulsion. 

All this, however, does not mean to 
repudiate the undeniable fact, which also 
seems to be the Government’s principal 
plank of justification, that wider areas and 
more accelerted saving.s habits comprehend¬ 
ing the entire national population has be¬ 
come inevitable to enable the tempo of 
development progress to be maintained and 
sustained. In the words of modern apostles 
of economic growth. India is yet, after three 
quinquennia of development planning, at the 
stage of ‘pre-conditions ’ A more vigorous 
and spontaneous piocess of capital formation 
must be induced before wi* can hope to 
reach the stage of take-off Savings, far 
greater than have so far eventuated, are 
essential foi Ihe purpose and if the proress 
of development planning has 1o be sustained 
and upheld, necessary measures must be 
evolved for forcing the pace and volume of 
savings, The Compulsory Deposit Scheme 
may be one of the means of achieving such 
a purpose. The scope for savings may not 
be very great, but wbat lliere is must be 
explored and exploited to the uttermost. 
All this is conceded But while conceding 
this, we cannot at the same time condone 
the inevitable harassment that the present 
Scheme would be likelv to occasion. And in 
the apprehended hariassmcnt. we must point 
out. are embedded the seeds of its possible 
failure. For the very success of the scheme, 
so far as its potentials for generating a 
brisker rate and volume of capital formation 
in the countiy is concerned, would be bound 
to depend upon the ready acceptance of its 
requirements by the people. Unfortunately, 
a widespread rebi-,tance appears to have 
been generated against the measure through¬ 
out the country 

Some of this resistance is undoubtedly 
deiived from economic reasons. But so fat 
as the generality of our people are con¬ 
cerned, their innate habits of obedience to 
authority would, perhaps, nevertheless 
gradually induce them to accept its legiti¬ 
macy in spite of the undoubtedly heavy 
additional burden posed by it, if the Trea¬ 
sury were able to devise necessary means 
for easy and uncomplicated collection of 
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these deposits. It must be realised that the 
Scheme is generally being looked upon by 
the masses of those who would be affected 
by its implementation, as an additional 
measure of taxation rather than as a 
saving, both voluntary and involuntary, and 
if the compulsive nature of the present 
Scheme were to be softened by appropri<?te 
administrative measures for inducing the 
realisation that this was in the nature of a 
personal saving m addition to what alread’^ 
is being laid by. it miglit pave the way 
for continuous and cumulative capital for¬ 
mation. The whole thing would be bound 
to hinge on a well oriented procedure for 
its implementation and which might, m Ihf' 
long run. compensate for any unfavourable 
impact that the scheme may have on total 
Bank deposits Unfortunately it is such a 
well oriented proceduie for implementing 
the Scheme which appears to bo totally 
absent from the thoughts ol our Finance 
Ministry even upto date although its oneia- 
tion can be said to have already commenced 
at least teehn callv fiom the fust dav of the 
last month. Wc realise the colossal numbe”s 
of potential depositors that the Scheme will 
have to co\cr and the patent dilficulty of 
devising rules of procedure with the present 
administrative re.souicos of Clovernmcnt that 
would enable smooth transactions with such 
vast numbeis to be undei taken, under which 
they would not be likely to feel har.is cd 
But what is deplorable is thai the Govern¬ 
ment obviousiy did not wait to devi'o appro¬ 
priate rules of procedure tor collection of 
the deposit.s under the Scheme—nnd it i-> 
roughly estimated that several millions of 
potential depositors would be involved-- 
which, while ensuung the widest posciblo 
coverage of collection, would, at the same 
time, enable the depositors to avoid un¬ 
necessary trouble, harrassment or delays 
The masses of statements, pre^s notes and 
other information published on the subject 
would appear to have been extremely con¬ 
fusing, and what appears to emerge from a 
careful sifting of all these materials does 
not seem to dispel the uncertainties cloud¬ 
ing them. 

To analyse, first, who would be affected by 
the operation of the Srheme. those primarily 
Reeled would, of course, be those who do not pay 
,income tax, but whose wages would aggregate 
■Rs. 1,500 a year or more. Ibey would be requir¬ 
ed to have completed continuous service of 240 


da)is or more on Ist July last, and for those who 
have not been in service on that date, they would 
be assessed to the deposit on the day they complete 
this period of service. Continuous service would 
mean “uninterrupted service but includes service 
interrupted by sickness, accident, authorised leave, 
strike which is not illegal or involuntary un¬ 
employment.” Salary would include “basic pay or 
wages, cash value t)f food concession and retain¬ 
ing allowance, but excludes house rent allowance 
and variable allowances like overtime allowances, 
bonuses, commissions, pie&enls etc. “The deposit 
is to be recovered by the employer whenever 
the salary oi wages jiaid to an employee amounts 
to Rs. 12.5 or moie in a month, but in cases where 
the total salaiy or wages received within the 
^ear is less than Rs. ].5(X). the deposits recovered 
would be icfunded with interest at tlie end of 
the year. Income eaincrs in this category will, 
howe\ei. be entitled to exeinjition from the 
d<*posil who normally save at least 11 per cent 
of theii salaiy In way of juovidcnt fund contri¬ 
butions. life insurance premia and 10 and 15 
vear time deposits In any rase wdieie such nor¬ 
mal sivings do not aggregate the full 1! per cent 
of the income, full leeovcrv of the compulsory 
dejxisit will lia\e to he made For applving the 
exem]>lion limit of 11 per cent, however, salary, 
vaiiablc items like ca^h value of food conces¬ 
sions or dearness allowance when fixed with 
lefcience to the cost of liviii" indices would be 
leckonc'd jtrovisionally and in the event of any 
incot 1 eel assessment of the exemption, the full 
amount of tlic deposit would he teeoverable in 
the closing month of the year : Here is an un- 
iiefe>^sarv roraplicalion that would he likely to 
cause' a dr.il of confusion and which might well 
have been avoided. 

So far as the income tax paying assessecs to 
this eompulsoiy deposit ate concerned, the com¬ 
plication and confusion is much less and what is 
still more convenient, is that their number is 
likelv to be comparatively small. In their case, 
the dc'posit is in essence a voluntary saving. All 
c^ateaories of inrome tax payers are entitled to 
make this deposit, whirh would he at the rate of 
3 per cent of the residual inrome—that is income 
after tax and surcharge—of upto Rs. 6,000 per 
annum and at 2 per cent thereafter. In the event 
of their choosing to make this deposit, an amount 
equal to the deposit so made would be deductible 
from the additional surcharge payable under the 
current Income Tax Rules ; those not making the 
deposit beinc liable to the full additional sur¬ 
charge payable on the gross residual income. 
Here also, there appears to be a measure of 
popular misapprehension ; there is an apprdien- 
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sion in certain quarters that those among the 
income tax assesses who choose to make this 
deposit, the additional surcharge would be 
chargeablq at the prescribed rate on the residual 
income after tax, surcharge and the amount of 
the deposit ; but this apprehension is groundless 
for the Deposit Scheme Act definittdv lays down 
that the deposit plus the residual additional 
surcharge shall be equal to the full additional 
surcharge if the deposit were not made. 

What, however, would appear to have hecn 
causing the uUnost confusion is the periodic 
changes that are being made by the I' inanee Minis¬ 
try in respect of the procedure of making these 
(Icposils. So far as the income lax jtaying cate¬ 
gory of such dejtosilors are concerned, the dilHcul- 
tii's would not he insuperable. In the first in¬ 
stance their number would bo comparati\ely small; 
>(‘rondly, although the responsibility for making 
deposit .shall technically devolve on their own 
shoulders individually,—for it is essentially in the 
naliue of a voluntaiy dcpf)sil on the making of 
which the availability of corresjttunling exemp¬ 
tion from the additional surcharge will depend,— 
il ha.s bven at last coneeded that their enij'loyets 
may also in their ease, make ajipropriale re- 
Moeries in this hehalf from their salaries etc. just 
as they usually do with income Urx demands. But 
in the ca.se of those falling below the income tax 
limit the confusion would appear to he extreme. 
Iiiitialiy it was direeted that all emphiycrs would 
he required to make deposits of recoveries made 
from their employees with either jrosi oHices or 
certain specified branches of the Slate Bank of 
India under individual pass books containing the 
.iccounl of each separate employee. The inanity 
of the decision would be obvious to all hut those 
politicians and senior oflieials who seem to have 
launched the Scheme wdth so inadequate advance 
preparation to meet its requirements, and it i.s 
doubtful if they have ever been acquainted with a 
post office queue, c.spccially in the Calcutta metro- 
J'olilan area. It was, of course, averred that 
authority would provide additional staff and 
and counters to deal with these deposits, hut in the 
Calcutta and generally in the West Bengal area 
at least there would be very few post offices with 
room for additional staff and counters, let alone 
enough room to put the queue in. So far as the 
State Bank of India is concerned, the Bank officials 
have frankly declared their inability to cope with 
i the additional work involved even at this stage, 
is estimated that the Bank through 11 of its 
Branches in Ae Calcutta and Howrah areas would 
he required to cope with 5 lakh accounts and the 
estimated pressure of the wojk involved at its 


Netaji Subhas Road Branch alone will have to 
cope with 2 lakhs such accounts every month. 
Other branches of the State Bank would be re* 
quired to handle bOO such accounts on an average. 
Ihe Bank simply has not got the resources at its 
disposal to cope with this sudden inflation in the 
volume of its obligations. Additional staff will 
not mucJi help for il lakes time to train and, in 
llie meanwhile chaos Would In; the only possible 
eventuality. 

Certain modifications in the original deci¬ 
sions appear to have Lveii devised iu the 
meanwhile. For instance, employers will not now 
be rc'juircd to maintain .-epaiale pass books for 
each iinlividual account, nor the post offices or the 
Hank concerned would he lequired to handle 
correspondingly separate pass l/ooks. We doubt 
if there would he enough pass; jiooks and forms 
leady at the disjiosal of Government to cover the 
entire requirement ol the ease if sm li a decision 
were to be. adhered to. F.niplovers may now pass 
all cnlrie.s througdi a single jiass hook or only so 
many as would be requiitd to cover all their 
employees of this category, hut they would be 
lequired to maintain .separate ledger accounts in 
behalf of every individual employee, perhaps simi¬ 
lar to those they are lequired to maintain in res¬ 
pect of proviilent fund floduetion.s. The amount 
of work involved would he .still extremely heavy 
and il is possible that with most large employers 
additional stafl would he reijuired to cope with the 
work involved. But what is still more confusing 
is that there tioes not yet seem to he any firm 
estimate of the number of depositor.s that would 
be involved. Originally it was rouglily estimated 
at some nine or ten millions, which was later 
attenuated to just five. Whether the Irdter figure 
was airived at on tlu' basis of really reliable 
estimates or simply liei-ause the fiirmcr estimate 
was too fearsome to conlemplate. is not exactly 
known. But in any ease the Postal Department 
clearly are not able to cater even to this smaller 
figure although a small minority would choose 
to deal with the State or Reserve Banks. 

So many hints and inuendoes indicating 
possible changes in procedure in respect of this 
deposit have been flying around that it becomes 
impossible to arrive at any firm assessment or 
eventual clearing of the atmosphere. It is hinted, 
for instance, that th<; postal department may send 
their own staff to certain large employing organi¬ 
zations to spare their agents from standing in a 
general queue; but it is at the same time doubtful 
if there is enough staff ready at the disposal of 
the postal department for the purpose. The Postal 
Chief estimates that fresh recruitment of for 
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covering the requirements of the Compulsory De¬ 
posit Scheme ^ould not exceed 3.000 which, how¬ 
ever, seems lo us to be a little too optimistic. 
Duiing the several statements made and press con¬ 
ferences held both by the Union Finance Minister 
and Mr. S. C. Jain of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Board, no clearei picture appears lo have emerg¬ 
ed. The Finance Minister appears to ha\e mcrel) 
stressed the merits he has been claiming on econo¬ 
mic and political giounds of this fantastic Scheme 
of his feiered itnaginalon as an alternative to too 
much dependence upon foreign assistance and 
seemed to be quite indifferent to the iraiiiediale 
issues that haie been \soiiyiiig the jiublic and 
especially the employcis at the present moment, 
which is not whether the scheme is sound or olher- 
"urise, but whelhei and how it will work Mi Jain 
‘was not, natuialh. (onceiiied with political and 
economic evaluations but lie also seems to have 
been attenuating the pioblems of collection that 
will have to be tackled b\ his Department faced 
with this sudden heavv Imulen on its resources 
(and we reiterate that lh«ie is yet no precise 
estimate available of its measure), piohably with 
a view to putting the best lace that he can on an 
obviously dubious situation. 

Wbal can be done at this stage to remedy a 
situation fiaughl with a deal of confusions and 
complications is a question which is now itself a 
matter of consideialilc < oiiiplic alion Ccttain steps, 
presumahlv, could be oven now devised to obviate 
a situation which would seoni to be almost hope 
less on the face of it. The Post.il Department has 
been helpful in a measuie to llic' extint of accept¬ 
ing the public suggestion that so fai as income lax 
paying depositors aie coneeinicl, eniplovcis may 
by consent, deduct at source The employers have 
also been requested to stagger tlicMi deposits, but 
how, it has not 1/een made clear An obvious 
remedy might have been foi the main burden of 
collection to have been slufted from the post offices 
to Banks, not ineiely the branches of the State 
and the Reseive Banks, hut all scheduled and co¬ 
operative banks, at least those that are < overed 
under the Deposit Insuiance Siheinc, so far at 
least as the individual depositors, were concern¬ 
ed- Bui the best of all. peihaps, would yet be 
to defer the whole Scheme for a period sufEcient 
to cov§r the nccessaiy advance preparations to 
meet the burden sequarely and with adequacy. 
If considered absolutely essential to avoid loss of 
revenue, the dale at which the Scheme is promul¬ 
gated after such adequate advance preparations, 
* it might even be made retrospective provided, of 
course, that the depositors, in such an event, are 
uUowed to make good the retospective amounts to 
bo d^osited in suitably reasonable instalments to¬ 


gether with current dues. A panel of sensible 
people, not merely politicians ai^ senior officials 
of the Finance Ministry alone should, in the 
meanwhile, devote their minds ui gently lo the 
deficiencies of the currently devised procedure and 
evolve something more wholesome and which 
would be calculated to enable the Scheme to be 
worked without confusion and disorder. It might 
be abhorred by the Ministry of Finance as public 
loss of face and, therefore, lepugnant to their 
tastes, but it is far wiser to loose some face initial¬ 
ly, than to lose the whole Scheme in the inevit¬ 
able bieakdown which would seem to be almost 
inescapable if it were to be cariied out in the pre¬ 
sent haphazard and unprepared stale in which it 
IS being launched. 

There is yet another very important aspect of 
this matter which does not appeal to have engag¬ 
ed public attention in any quarter so fai, ^e 
refer espeiiallj to the pos‘-ible losl ut rollection 
of these dposits in the present unorganised pro¬ 
cedural stage, Oui Finance Ministry appears to 
have a habit of precipitating itself into schemes 
without necessary advance pieparation or arrange¬ 
ments, The launching of the decimal coinage 
system, for instance, although several years old, 
appeals to have beiome a buiden on the minting 
administiatioii of the country From occasional 
press repents that we have come aiioss duiing the 
last several years, it appears that the change ovet 
lo the decimal coinage system has resulted in a 
continuing incidenre ol losses in the minting of 
the new coins which has not yet been overcome 
If occasional and necossaiily rathei vague press 
rcpoits in this behalf wcie at all icliablc, the pro¬ 
cess of minting the new coins have been proving 
tulossally expensive far beyond the value of the 
coins themselves. It is cquallv yirobable that 
launching the Compulsoiy Dejiosit Scheme in the 
present obviously unprepared stale, might prove 
so colossally expensive—the apprehension would 
not, who aie familiar with current Government 
limorousness would at all appeal to be 
unrealistic—^that a veiy substantial part of the 
savings that might emerge at the cost of so much 
heartbreaking distress and deprivation, might be 
eaten up in the expenses of making these collec¬ 
tions, That would, indeed, be a tragedy ! For 
unconvinced as the country is yet of the validity 
of the economic evaluation of the importance and 
feasibility of the Scheme in the present circum¬ 
stances, the people might yet be inclined to give 
it a fair trial in the interest of development and 
defence, but to have most of it fritter^ away i^' 
expenses of collection, the apprehension of which 
is not just a bogey, would indeed be die last straw 
on the peoples’ patience and forbearance* 
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the assent given by the State Gover- 
i.ur* on the 17th February, 1962, the Bihar 
Vanchayat Samiti and Zila Parishad Act 
1 'IS become law. The Act creates, as its 
‘Mlc* indicates, two institutions in the field 
I i nu-al Self-Government and development, 
u'l <li(’ lines of the recommendations of the 
Ti.dwant Rai Mehta study team for Com- 

I unity Projects and the national Exten¬ 
sion Service. The main principle underly- 

II the Team’s recommendation is that of 
")i niocratic Decentralisation. The Study 
'luini was, of course- mainly concerned 
’’Ml the problems of rural development 
ami 'vas not exactly making a full-fledged 
1 >!' 1 1 on rural local self-governing insti- 
' ill ins Its recommendations for setting up 
Paiuhayat Samities and Panchayat Pari- 

ii Ills were only incidental to its approach 
t 1 tie solution of the administrative prob¬ 
lems involved in rural development. Accept- 

• c.' LI' l)y the Government of its recommen- 
tiii”.'ns in this regard led, however, natu- 
1 nl\ to a re-examination of the entire posi- 
tiiiu regarding the then existing rural local 
soil-governing institutions, primarily the 
Dntnct Board and the Local Board. Tlic 
I bittern of these institutions in Eastern 
Ifidia, particularly Bihar, followed that laid 
Mown by the local Self-government Act of 
loti.; of the then individed Bengal, adopted 
I >r Bihar and Orissa after its creation as a 

> I Ml ale province. For many years there 
" a widespread feeling of public dissatis¬ 
faction with the working of these bodies. 
Wall inadequate resources, part-time and 
1^' iiorary publicmen working with ill paid 
' quite often corrupt staff, had earned 
! i" o!,. of bad name than a reputation in 

* di iO bodies. In 1959, the State Government 

an ordinance, corroborated by a Liegis- 
1 hit 1 VO measure subsequently, took over the 


administration of all the District and Local 
Bodies in the State, elections to which had 
not taken place due to one reason or another 
for many years. It was then generally sup¬ 
posed, however, that this supersession was 
not the temporary supersession of individual 
Boards as in the past but a prelude to the 
reorganisation of the entire structure of 
these institutions It was also given out 
that the prospective reorganisation was 
going to be somewhat on the lines traced by 
the Bahvant Rai Mehta Study Team. It 
lock the State Government, however, more 
than two years to draft a Bill on these lines 
and about three years to have the Bill pass¬ 
ed by the legislature and assented to by 
the Governor. While the measure is now on 
the Statute Book, it has yet to be imple¬ 
mented. Meanwhile the period of super¬ 
session of District Boards and the tenure 
of the Special Officers appointed to run 
them is drawing to a close and Government 
will either have to extend the status quo 
through a local ordinance in case they do not 
decide to set up the new agencies of rural 
Self-Government immediately, or to imple¬ 
ment the Act.' 

The present Act, as indicated, deals with 
the two- new agencies recommended by the 
Balwant Rai Study Team, viz., the Panchayat 
Samiti and the Zila Panchayat Parishad, 
and hence is not a comprehensive manual 
of rural local self-Govemment.® The 
primary units of the structure envis¬ 
aged by the Study Team viz., the Gram 
Panchayats, have in fact, been functioning 
since much earlier and the present legis¬ 
lation does not deal with them. It is not 
even clear from the text of the present 
legislation if the Government propose to 
transfer to the Zila Panchayat Parishad all 
of the functions of the old District Boards. 
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Section 65 of the present Act merely states 
that the State Government may, by notifi¬ 
cation in the official gazette, transfer to the 
Panchayat Samiti or the Panchayat 
Parishad, subject to such modification and 
control as may be laid down, any or all of 
the functions of the old District Boards, after 
which notification, the District Boards will 
cease to exercise those powers and functions. 
Thus, the final termination of the District 
Boards has not been equivocally contem¬ 
plated. A comparison of the powers and 
functions of the Panchayat Samiti and the 
Panchayat Parishad on the one hand and 
those of the District Boards on the other 
also confirms this impression. The powers 
and functions assigned specifically to these 
newly proposed bodies are mainly of a deve¬ 
lopment nature and not so much to the 
selection of municipal or routine adminis¬ 
tration and maintenance. The present study, 
therefore, will largely be confined to an 
examination of the role of these proposed 
bodies and of the administrative structure 
laid down for them in the context of the 
task of rural development as a part of the 
Five Year Plans. 


The Task of Rural Development 

The main task of rural development 
under the Five Year Plans, since October, 
1952, is expected to be performed by the 
Community Projects and the National Ex¬ 
tension Service. National Extension stands 
for extending to the former the advances in 
science and technology in the various fields 
of agriculture and animal husbandry. 
“Community Development” stands for com¬ 
prehensive development of the Community 
as a whole in all the aspects of social life. 
While ‘extension’ is purely a matter for the 
Governmental departments, development of 
the Community as a whole is a matter for 
the people themselves. Hence from the 
beginning emphasis has been laid on popular 
initiative, co-operation and participation in 
the programme. It is designed to promote 
better living for the whole Community with 
the active participation and, if possible, on 
the initiative of the community; but if this 


initiative is not forthcoming, “by the same 
use of techniques for arousing and stimulat¬ 
ing it in order to serve its active and enthu¬ 
siastic response” (Community Development 
Programmes in India, Pakistan and Philip¬ 
pines, p. 8). In the words of the Prime 
Minister, Community Projects are of vital 
importance “not so much for the national 
achievement that they would bring about 
but much more so, because they seem to 
build up the Commimity and the individual 
and to make the latter the builder of his own 
village centres and of India in the larger 
sense” (Inaugural speech at the Develop¬ 
ment Comfissioners' Conference, 1952, May). 

Community Projects, in other words, 
are aimed not only at economic targets of 
raising production and improving standards 
of living but of improving and changing the 
people themselves. Of course, in so far as 
the character and attitudes of people and 
their approach to life change, economic 
development in particular and social develop¬ 
ment in general become correspondingly 
easier; but basically the entire programme 
IS conceived in a broader sociological sett¬ 
ing. The 1st Plan emphasised the need for 
public participation on both these grounds. 
It stated “. . . programmes which have 

been built on the co-operation of the people 
have more chances of abiding success than 
those which are forced on them .... While 
the official machinery has to guide and 
assist, the principal responsibility for improv¬ 
ing their own condition must rest with the 
people themselves ... it is necessary to 
stress the importance of assuring right from 
the start the peoples’ participation, not 
merely in the execution of the Community 
development projects, but also in its plann¬ 
ing.” 

Organising Peoples* Participation 

Before the process of reorganisation, re¬ 
commended by the Balwant Rai Mehta 
Study Team started, various organisational 
devices were tried to give shape and reality 
to the above concept of the role of the 
people themselves in their own development. 
The principal among them were the Block 
Advisory Committee, The Bikas Mandal, 
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the Block planning and Development 
Committees and the District Development 
Committee. While the latter body is sup¬ 
posed to look after the interests of the 
District as a whole, from the standpoint of 
development within the villages and the 
association of the people with it, it was the 
Project or the Block Advisory Committee 
that was expected to play the crucial role. 
These bodies were, however, purely advisory 
and Ihcir personnel almost wholly nominated. 
The degree of initiative that they displayed 
was, therefore, largely limited. The Pancha- 
yats, of course, were consulted, and the 
Block Advisory Committees mostly con¬ 
sisted of the Mukhias of the various 
Panchayats. but the machinery could hardly 
be expected to play a really important and 
vital role either in the formulation or in 
the execution of the development pro¬ 
grammes. 

The successive reports of the Programme 
Evaluation Organisation began to inake it 
clear that the machinery for associating the 
people with the programme was hardly 
.satisfactory. In those areas where the Gram 
Panchayats were strong and active enough 
to manage to have their voice felt, the 
development programmes, catering better to 
the needs of the people, were more success¬ 
ful even in achiving targets; similarly in 
areas where the local administrators were 
sufficiently democratic to take special steps 
for ascertaining the views of the local 
bodies nr the Gram Panchayat, there was a 
large degree of public participation in and 
enthusiasm for the development pro¬ 
grammes. The P.E.D. thus emphasised 
the need for greater accociation of the 
Panchayats with Community development 

It was, however, left to the Study Team 
under the Chairmanship of Balwant Rai 
Mehta, appointed by the Committee on 
Plan Projects, to recommend a specific 
structure, based on Panchayats, to which 
the work of drawing up and implementing 
community programmes was to devolve. 

Democratic Decentralisation 

Democratic decentralisation may be 
regarded as possessing two virtues—viz., 


first, as being consistent with the popular 
democratic trends and secondly as being 
technically the best and most efficient 
method of both formulation and execution 
of the local plan. The hierarchy of the 
Panchayats is to be the agency for develop¬ 
ment, rather than the salaried Government 
servant. 

If the alleged significance of Indian 
planning lies in its being an experiment in 
large-scale and comprehensive controls with 
democratic institutions, the maintenance of 
its democratic character becomes one of the 
cs.sential elements of its processes. Popular 
acceptance of and participation by the 
people in the various stages of plan making 
and plan execution become essential. Hence 
the .'slogan of ‘Planning from Below’, based 
on the needs of the local populations and 
calling forth their spontaneous enthu¬ 
siasm. In an under-administered commu¬ 
nity with limited extension and administra¬ 
tive services, the efficacy and intensity of 
development programmes depend on the 
availability of voluntary and honorary 
workers. Plainly, suitable machinery has 
to be set up for the purpose. It was natural 
that any observer and student of the prob¬ 
lems of plan organisation and administra¬ 
tion would, in this connection, think of 
bringing into sendee and developing the 
institutions of primary democracy—demo¬ 
cracy at the grassroots—viz., the village 
Panchayats. The Study Team, therefore, 
ob.'-erves that “So long as we do not dis¬ 
cover or create a representative and demo¬ 
cratic institution which will supply the 
‘local interest, supervision and care neces¬ 
sary to ensure that expenditure of money 
upon local projects, conforms with the needs 
and wishes of the locality’, invest it with 
adequate power and assign to it appropriate 
finances, we will never be able to evoke 
local interest and excite local initiative in 
the field of development. Criticising the 
attempt at evoking and harnessing popular 
enthusiasm through ad hoc bodies, the Study 
Team observes “Often we have been told 
that the village Panchayat is, for various 
reasons, not suitable for such work. This 
is a confession not merely of our lack of 
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ifaith in democracy but of our failure to 
make the programme a genuine Community 
development programme. It can become 
genuine only by operating through the co¬ 
operatives on the one hand and the statutory 
elective representative bodies on the other.” 
The Panchayats as a primary elective body 
naturally had to be the basic institutions of 
this approach But the Panchayat was “too 
small m area, population and financial re¬ 
sources to carry out all these functions.” 


The Need for an Intermediate Body 

Even if the Panchayat be accepted as 
the primary unit, the problem of finding out 
suitable units “the next higher body” which 
would function with and through the Pan¬ 
chayats as far as possible, remained. The 
Study Team rejected the District Boards as 
an appropriate agency for developmental 
work on the following grounds : (i) lack of 
tradition (u) lack of resources (iii) too 
wide an area. The team found that few of 
the local bodies at a level higher than the 
village Panchayat have shown any enthusi¬ 
asm or interest in developmental work. 
“The Chairmen and members of the District 
Boards are not in a position to give any 
•considerable portion of their time to the 
affairs of such a vast area The District 
Boards might have served the purpose for 
which they were created, i.e.. educating our 
people in self-government, but they have 
neither the tradition nor resorces to take 
up this work ” Besides, many of the func¬ 
tions of the District Boards had already 
come to be duplicated by the State Govern¬ 
ment e g. the District School Boards in 
some States. The elective element in the 
District Board had little actual share in its 
day to day functioning, which devolved 
largely into the hands of the officials. The 
Team was thus driven into finding an insti¬ 
tution which would “give democracy to 
intermediate levels.” The Team Found the 
Panchavat samity as its answer to the prob¬ 
lem which would have a “jurisdiction nei¬ 
ther so large as to defeat the very purpose 
for which it is created nor so small as to 
militate against efficiency and economy. 


The Panchayat Samiti as Recommended hy 
the Study Team 

The Panchayat Samiti would, be iden¬ 
tical in extent with the N.E.S. Block, the 
Tehsil or the Taluka.... The Block offers an 
area large enough for functions which the 
village Panchayat can perform and yet 
small enough to attract the interest and 
services of the residents. The Blocks, func¬ 
tioning already on an approved staffing 
pattern as developmental units, would 
present the minimum problems in tran¬ 
sitional reorganisation. The team appeared 
to favour an adjustment in the size of the 
Block, wherever possible, so as to make it 
“coincide with one of the existing admini¬ 
strative units like Tehsil, taluka or thana.’’ 
In Bihar, roughly speaking, the thana is 
tending to become the territorial jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Block. 

The Panchayat Samiti, thus delimited, 
would be constituted by indirect elections 
from the village Panchayats. “The Pancha¬ 
yats,” the Team recommended, “can be 
grouped together m convenient units, which 
can be Gram Sewak’s circles, and the 
Panches of all the Panchayats in each of 
these units shall elect from amongst them¬ 
selves a person or persons to be a member 
or members of the Panchayat Samiti. We 
consider that such elected representatives 
should be 20 in number in each Panchayat 
Samiti.” These elected representatives would 
co-opt two women who are interested in work 
among women and children. Besides 
where the scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes constituted 5 per cent or more each 
of the population of the area, a member 
belonging to these groups each -would be 
further co-opted by the members. 

The Team further recommended that 
small municipalities, essentially rural in 
character, which lie as conclaves within the 
jurisdiction of the Block, should also send 
a representative to the Panchayat Samiti. 

Lastly, among special interests, the 
Team recommended “that where the extent 
and importance of the local co-operative 
organisations justify, a number of seats 
equal to 10% of the number of elected 
seats be filled by representatives of direc- 
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tors of the co-operatives functioning within 
the Block.” 

“The Panchayat Samiti should have a 
life of 5 years and should come into being 
sometime in the third year of the Five-Year 
Plan period,” so that “the Samiti once elec¬ 
ted, will be able to see the execution of the 
second half of the Five-Year Plan drawn up 
by its predecessor, itself drawing up its own 
plan for the next period and shoulder the 
responsibility of seeing it though the first half 
of the period This would be in the interest 
of wise planning and efficient execution of 
the plan.” 

The functions of the Samiti, thus formed, 
would be (i) the development of agriculture 
m all its aspects, including the selection of 
the .seed, its procurement and distribution, 
the improvement of agricultural practices, 
provision of local agricultural finance wnth 
the assistance of the (lovernment and of the 
co-operative banks, minor irrigation works, 
the improvement of cattle, sheep and poul¬ 
try etc. (ii) The iiromotion of local indus¬ 
tries (iii) the supply of drinking water, 
rublic health and sanitation and medical 
relief (iv) relief of distress in times of 
national calamities (v) arrangements in 
connection with local pillgrimages and festi¬ 
vals (vi) construction and repair of roads 
of local importance (other than village 
Panchayat roads) (vii) management and 
control of primarv schools (viii) the fixa¬ 
tion of wages under the Minimum Wages 
Act for non-indu.strial labour (ix) welfare 
of backward classes and (x) the collection 
and maintenance of statistics. 

In addition, the Team recommended, 
the Panchayat Samiti will act as the agent 
of the State Government in executing any 
special schemes of development or ether 
activities in which the State Government 
might like to delegate its powers to this 
local authority. 

Thus, the Team visualised the Samiti 
as the exclusive agency for rural develop- 
mental-cum-municipal functions. Indeed, 
the Team strongly urged that “except 
where the Panchayat Samity is not in a 
position to function in any particular matter, 
the State Govemmtent should not under¬ 
take any of these or other development 


functions in the Block area.” The Team con¬ 
templated the possibility of entrusting this 
body with certain other functions like the 
maintenance and development of small 
forests, the maintenance of watch and ward 
establishment, excise and such other items, 
but the immdiate objective is to ensure 
that the development of the countryside is 
carried out as rapidly and efficiently as 
possible and through democratic processes,” 

Link with Other Organisations 

Having thus defined the functions and 
scope of the Panchayat Samiti as the prin¬ 
cipal agenev for rural development, the 
Study Team next proceeds to delineate the 
scope and functions both of the Panchayat 
as the primary as also of a supei-visory and 
co-ordinatmg agenev in the form of the 
Zilla Parishad 

The Panchayat and the Gram Sewak 

Tlic Panchaval should have an organic 
link with the Panchayat Samiti on the one 
hand and the Gram Sewak on the other. 
The Gram Sewak, the Team recommended, 
should function as the Devclooment Secre¬ 
tary of the Panrhavat or of the Committee 
of village Panchavats, should there happen 
to be more than one within the lunsdiction 
of the Gram Sewak The Giam Sewak the 
team had m mind piesumablv is the village 
level worker in the hierarchy of the C.D./^ 
N E S staff, who is the lowest functionary 
of tne developmental oraanisation. The 
area under such a V L.W Gram Sewak is 
\nsualised as a circle and the Team recom¬ 
mends that a Block or the Panchayat Samiti 
should not have more than 20 such circles 
under it and that each circle should cover a 
population normally not exceeding 400 or 
800 families. 

The village panchayat. both in its 
developmental as also normal maintenance 
functions, should bo under the supervdsory 
powers of the Panchayat Samiti. The bud¬ 
get should be subject to the latter’s scru¬ 
tiny. The Panchayat Samiti will provide 
such guidance to the village panchayat in 
all its activities as the latter may need. 
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panchayat by Statute in the different States, 
“the panchayat may undertake any other 
developmental work with the approval of 
the Panchayat Samiti.” The Team envisag¬ 
ed the following as the compulsory dutites 
of the village panchayat. (i) provision of 
domestic water supply (ii) sanitation (iii) 
maintenance of public streets, drains, tanks 
etc. (]v) street lighting (v) land manage¬ 
ment (vi) maintenance of records relating 
to cal tie (vii) relief of distress (viii) main¬ 
tenance of panchayat roads, culverts, 
bridges, drains (ix) supervision of primary 
schools (x) Welfare of backward classes and 
(xi) collection and maintenance of statis¬ 
tics. besides acting as the agent of the 
Panchayat Samiti in executing any scheme 
of development. 

Need for a Supervisory and 

Co-ordinating Body 

The Zilla Parishad 

Having assigned to the village Pancha¬ 
yat and the Panchayat Samiti functions 
(in their various fields, the Team felt “that 
there is very little loft for any higher ad¬ 
ministrative executive body other than the 
Government'' But “to ensure the neces¬ 
sary co-ordination between the panchayat 
Samiti,” the Team suggested “a Zilla Pari- 
shad of which the members will be the 
Presidents of the Panchayat Samitis, all 
members of the State legislature and of the 
Parliament representing a part or whole of 
a district whose constituencies lie within the 
district, and district level officers of the 
medical, public health, agriculture vterin- 
aiV, public health engmeering, education, 
backward classes welfare, public works and 
other development departments. The 
Collector will be the Chairman of the 
Parishad and one of his officers will be the 
Secretary.”' 

The Team indicated the following func¬ 
tions of the Parishad : (i) examination and 
approval of the budgets of the Panchayat 
Samitis (ii) distribution of funds alloted 
by the Government for the district as a 
whole between various blocks (iii) co- 


and acting as the intermediary between the 
Govemmelnt and the Blocks (iv) gdnerai 
supervision of the activities of the Pancha¬ 
yat Samitis. 

The Parishad, which the Team wanted 
to replace the District Planning Committee, 
may have Standing Committees to ensure 
rapid disposal of work. The Team did not, 
however, contemplate the Parishad to have 
executive powers as that may threaten the 
initiative and effectiveness of the Panchayat 
Samitis in their earlier years. The Team 
was definite that to ensure the sustained 
interests of the District level officers in 
charge of various development depts, they 
should be full-fledged members of the 
Parishad’’ and not just experts without the 
right to vote. The Team similarly was 
definitely against the direct election of 
members of the Parishad. The Team 
agreed that on the basis of experience of 
working of these bodies, alterations in their 
composition, scope and powers may be call¬ 
ed for subsequently, but what is essential 
is that “the three tiers of the scheme, viz., 
the village Panchayat, the Panchayat Samiti 
and the Zila Parishad, operate simulta¬ 
neously.” 

Features of the Bihar Act 

We may now turn to a consideration of 
the structure, powers and administrative 
relations of the Panchayat Samitis and 
Zilla Parishads proposed to be set up in 
Bihar under the present legislation; 

Composition, Area ami Functions of the 
Panchaya.' Sami ties’ Membership 

The following are to be members of the 
Panchayat Samiti: (i) Mukhias of all the 

Gram Panchayats of the area, (ii) The 
Chairman and vice-Chairmen of municipa¬ 
lities and Notified Area Committees within 
the area of the Block, if any, as notified 
by the State Government, (iii) Three per¬ 
sons elected by the Secretaries of the co¬ 
operative societies of the area, other than 
the Central Co-operative Bank, (iv) A repre¬ 
sentative of the Central Co-operative Bank 
of the area. These are to co-opt (a) two 
persons, normally resident in the area, 
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whose experience in the spheres of adminis¬ 
tration, rural development and public work 
may prove beneficial to the Samiti; (b) two 
.women residents of the area, if the Samiti 
otherwise has no woman as its members ; 
(c) two persons each belonging to (i) 
Scheduled castes (ii) Scheduled tribes or 

(iii) other special interests, if such classes of 
castes are not otherwise represented in the 
Samiti, if the population of these classes is 
W/o or more of the total population of the 
Block, and one person each if the strength 
of the class is less than lO'/c but more than 
S'-f of the total population of the Block. 

M.L.A’s and M.P’s elected from the 
area of the Block or any of its parts wiU 
function as associate members of the Samiti. 

The associate members'’ will have the 
right to participate in the meetings of the 
Samiti, but will not have the right to vote 
or contest any elective office within the 
Samiti. 

The Block Development Officer will 
function as the Secretary to and the Chief 
Executive Officer of the Panchayat Samiti 
and its Standing Committees, but will not 
have the right to vote. 

Area 

The area of the Samiti will be co¬ 
extensive with the area of the Block. 

Functions and Powers 

The Act lays down the powers and 
functions of the Samiti in an Appendix.^ 
Section 13 of the Act states that the Samiti 
will exercise such powers and functions 
as are transferred to it by and under the Act 
by the State Government including those 
exercised by the former District Boards. 

The Samiti will have separate standing 
Committees to deal with the problems of 
(i) Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, Co¬ 
operation and minor irrigation, (ii) Educa¬ 
tion, including Social Education, local arts 
and crafts, small savings and cottage in¬ 
dustries, (iii) Public Health and Hygine, 

(iv) Transport and Communications, 

(v) Finance and taxation and (vi) Social 
Welfare and programmes for the weaker 


sections of the community including women 
and children. 

Other Standing Committees may be set 
up by the Samiti with the prior approval 
of the Zila Parishad. Every standing Com¬ 
mittee will have a Chairman. 

Chief and Deputy Chief 

Every Panchayat Samiti will elect a 
Chief and Deputy Chief from among its 
members. The Deputy Chief will take over 
the functions of the Chief during his) 
absence. The Chief will not only call meet¬ 
ings of the Samiti but will have supervisory 
powers over the Block Development Officer 
for giving effect to the decisions of the 
Samiti or its standing Committees. He will 
oven submit annual repiorts to the collector 
of the district on the work of the B.D.O. 
In emergencies the Chief will have the 
power to take decisions on behalf of the 
Samiti or of its standing Committees in 
anticipation of the approval by the Samiti 
or the Standing Committee. 

The ZUIa Parishad 

Area 

The area of a Zilla Parishad will be co¬ 
extensive with the district. 

Composition 

The Chiefs of all the Panchayat Samitis 
in the district, the members of the State 
legislature or Parliament elected from or 
living in the district, three persons elected 
by and from amongst the members of muni¬ 
cipalities and Notified area Committees in 
the district and two persons elected by and 
from amongst the members of managing 
Committees of central co-operative bianks 
in the district besides a nominee of the 
State Panchayat Parishad, will constitute 
the Zilla I%nchayat Parishad. In case 
there is no woman member or member of 
scheduled castes or tribes, with a popula¬ 
tion of 5''/^ or more of the total population 
of the district, the Parishad will co-opt 
three women and one meirrber each from 
the scheduled castes or tribes concerned. 

The Zilla Parishad will have a President 
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and Vice-President elected frjom amongjst 
its members except the legislators, munici¬ 
pal commissioners and the nominees of the 
State Panchayat Parishad. 

Like the Panchayat Samiti, the Zilla 
Parishad will have Standing Committees 
for the different subjects in its charge, like 
(i) Planning Community Development and 
communications (ii) Agriculture, co-opera¬ 
tion, irrigation animal husbandry and elec¬ 
tricity (iii) Industries (Iv) Education and 
Welfax*e (v) Finance (vi) Public Health, 
etc. 

The District Development officer will 
be the Secretary of the Samiti and of its 
various committees, without the right to 
vole, and shall be under the administrative 
control of the President of the Parishad, 
who shall have general supervisory powers 
over the Panchayat Samitis. Like the Chief 
the Panchayat Samitis in relation to the 
EDO, the President of the Parishad will 
submit annual reports on the work of the 
District Development officer. 

The functions and powers of the Zilla 
Parishad shall be (i) allotment of funds 
granted by the State Government among 
the Panchayat Samitis or Blocks (ii) scru¬ 
tiny and approval of the budgets of the 
Samitis (iii) Scrutiny and co-ordination of 
plans drawn up by the Samitis and general 
guidance of their activities (vi) regulation 
of relations between Gram Panchayats and 
Panchayat Samitis and (v) formulation of 
plans for the district as a whole and to act as 
an advisor to the State Government in re¬ 
lation to developmental work. The State 
Government may, of course, charge the 
Parishad with other functions as well 
according to need. 

Comparison with the Study Team’s 
Recommendations 

The general outline and structure of 
the Panchayat Samiti and the Zilla Parishad, 
as also their functions and powers broadly 
correspond to the recommendations of the 
Balwant Rai Mehta Study Team, with 
some important differences. Thus, while 
the Study Team had visualised the collector 


as the President of the Parishad, the Bihar 
Act not only keeps him out of the diair 
but makes a senior official of the rank 
of District Development Officer, Stecretary 
to the body and subject to the administra¬ 
tive control of the non-official President, 
who will presumably be one of the 
Chiefs of the Panchayat Samitis, who 
in turn will be recruited from amongst the 
ranks of the Mukhias of Gram Panchayats. 
The Study Team appeared to have thought 
of a non-officialised machinery at the district 
level, with the district level heads of relevant 
developmental departments as full mem¬ 
bers of the Parishad. The Bihar Act not only 
shuts out the departmental heads, but puts 
them, particularly the District Development 
Officer, on a positively lower status. This, 
as also the subservience of the BDO to 
the Chief of the Panchayat Samiti, are 
features of the proposd set up which go 
definitely beyond the scope of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Study Team. What 
effects this will have on the efficiency of 
the administration and developmental work 
and particularly on the morale of the services 
are at present matters of speculation. One 
wonders, however, whether it was necessary 
to give to the non-official heads of the 
Samiti or the Parishad the power to write 
reports on the work of the BDO or the 
District Development Officer. The fact 
that the State Government functioning 
through the collector will have yet the 
supreme supervisory powers over the agen¬ 
cies being set up, and the fact that the col- 
colector in relation to the district as a whole 
can function only through the officials, will 
not resolve the problems of the BDO or the 
District Development Officer, but may 
rather give rise to divided loyalties. 

There are certain other points of differ¬ 
ence of lesser importance e.g., the Team 
visualised the legislators and members 
of parliament of the area as full members 
of the Zilla Parishad only ; the Act makes 
them associate members of the Samiti also 
besides making them full members of the 
Zilla Parishad. 

According to the Study Team, the 
Panchayat Samiti was to be largely indirectly 
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elected. The Bihar Act largely makes it a 
body with ex-officio memberships. The main 
principle, however, viz., that the Samiti will, 
together with the Gram Panchayat, be the 
field aggency for development, and the 
District organisation a body without execu¬ 
tive functions, remains common to the Act 
and the recommendations of the Team. 

The State Panchayat Raj Board 

Another innovation of the Bihar Act is 
the propo.sed State Panchayat Raj Board of 
15 members, ten of whom shall be legislators 
elected by the Assembly and the Council, 
one nominee of the State Government, one 
representative each of the Bihar State Co¬ 
operative Federation and the Bihar State 
Panchayat Parishad, besides two of the 
Presidents of Zilla Parishads in each Division 
of the State by rotation m alphabatical order 
of the names of the Parishads. 

Section 60(8) of the Act indicates the 
following functions for the State Board, viz., 
(i) Advising the State Government on im¬ 
portant questions of planning and policy 
relating to Panchayat Samitis. Zilla Pari¬ 
shads and allied matters (ii) A general re¬ 
view of the work of the samitis and the 
Parishad (iii) Any other matter that may 
be assigned to it by the State Government. 

It is doubtful if this State Board will 
have much utility other than acting in an 
advisory capacity to the State Government 
in view, firstly, of its composition and. 
secondly, the fact that the Secretary to the 
department of Local Self-Government of 
the State Government will act as the 
Secretary to the Board, and it is still more 
doubtful if it was necessary to provide for 
this body bereft of any executive function 
by the State. 

Conclusion 

Except for the variations taken note of, 
the broad features of the Panchayat Samiti 
and the Zila Parishad conform to the prin¬ 
ciple of democratic Decentralisation laid 
down by the Study Team. Indeed, the 
Bihar legislation in certain respects goes 
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one step further by placing the official 
machinery for developmental work in the 
Blocks and the district headquarters more 
imder the control of the non-official than 
even the Study Team contemplated. At the 
district levl the Study Team had visualised 
the initiative to be largely in the hands of 
the officials under the leadership of the 
Collector, the Zilla Parishad merely show¬ 
ing as the co-ordinating agency, performing 
some of the functions of the District Deve¬ 
lopment Committee. The Study Team laid 
the principal emphasis on the Panchayat 
Samiti as the main agency for development. 
The Zilla Parishad, in their scheme of things 
was to have no executive functions. The 
Bihar Act takes the Zilla Panshad with its 
President aided by the District Develop¬ 
ment officer to a more responsible position. 
Thus, in place of the two tier stnicture em¬ 
phasised by the Study Team, there emerges 
a four tier structure starting from the Gram 
Panchayat and ending with the State 
Panchayat Raj Board with the State Govern¬ 
ment at the top of them all. The net effect 
should be a de-officialisation of the initia¬ 
tive and leadership in the work of develop¬ 
ment. While this may be alright at the 
lower levels, as visualised by the Study 
Team, i.e., the Gram Panchayat and the 
Samiti it has yet to be proved that it will im¬ 
prove matters at the district level. The 
factors listed by he Study Team itself as res¬ 
ponsible for the attenuation of the District 
Boards, viz., largeness of area and lack of 
supervisory resources, will not have been 
removed merely by a change in the desig¬ 
nation of the district level body, though, of 
course, being composed of the heads of the 
Panchayat Samitis, it should display greater 
interest in problems of development. 

This attempt at combination of official 
machinery and non-official leadership and 
control, if successful, will undoubtedly 
prove to be a landmark in the evolution of 
development administration. The crucidl 
element in this whole structure will, of 
course, be the relationship that grows be¬ 
tween the non-official and the official 
should this xmfortunately get into wrong 
channels, as they very well may if the non- 
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officials develop tendencies towards exces¬ 
sive bossism, mral development may suffer 
more than what had been bargained for. 
The Study Team stated that in the ultimate 
analysis, the establishment of the Panchayat 
Samilis with a wide devolution of powers 
by the State Government has to be an act 
of faith—faith in democracy. One can only 
hope that this faith will be sustained by 
posterity. 

1. Sec. 66 of the present Act empowers the 
Stale Government to abolish any one or all of the 
District Boards that it may deem lit and transfer 
to any Pancha)al Samili or Zilla Paiishad any 
or all of the functions, jjowers and respcmsibili- 
ties of the District Boards. 

2. Three agencies—including the Stale 
Panchajat Raj Board which does not however, 
have much functional importance. 


3. There are references, however, to Gram 
Panchayats, the basic units in the structure that 
is envisaged. 

4. A recommendation which the Bihar Act 
contravenes. 

5. Another recommendation contravened 

by the Bihar Act. 

6. The Study Team had envisaged the 
legislators as full members of the Zilla Parishad 
only. 

7. The functions cover a wide field includ¬ 
ing agriculture, animal husbandry, public health 
and sanitation, education including social 
education, rural arts and crafts, co-operation, 
rural housing, duties in limes of national cala¬ 
mities or emergencies, maintenance & collection 
of statistics, social welfare, formulation of plans 
for and supervision of the woik of Gram 
Panchayats and any other mailer that may be 
entrusted to the Sainil> 1.^' the State Gt)ternmenl. 


THREE DECADES OF AIR TRAJVSPORT IN INDIA 

By Dr. R. S. KAUSHIK, Ph.D. 

Professor and Head of (he Department of Economics, R.SM. Collcf^c, Dhampur. 


Inm.\n air transport was born thirty years ago. 
On October 15. 19.32, Mr. J. R, D. Tala, 
flying a J^uss Moth with a caigo of air mail, 
took off from Karachi to Bombay inauguralmg 
our first scheduled air service. The historic 
flight was the brain cliild of Mr. Nevill Vintcent, 
an ex-R.A.F. pilot, who persuaded Tata Sons to 
establish air transport in India. Since 1929, Tata 
Sons had been valiantly attempting to set up air 
service in India. They submitted many schemes 
but none of them found favour with Government 
which had no desire to subsidise the domestic 
air services in India. Tata Sons took up courage 
and organised, without receiving any Government 
8ul.^idy, a scheduled air service from Karachi to 
Madras, linking up with Imperial Airways’ London- 
Karachi ser\ ice. with intermediate stopping 
places being at Ahmcdabad, Bombay and Bellary. 
The first leg of this service on the Inauguration 


day three decades back, from Karachi to 
Bombay, was flown by l ata while the second leg 
from Bombay to Madras was flown by Mr. Nevill 
Vintcent Looking back, it .seems hardly believable 
that two second-hand Puss Moths acquired for 
£1.000 each could make commercial flying a 
reality in India. In between the age of Puss 
Moth and the Boeing, lies the era between the 
piston engined planes and the jets. 

A year after, in 1933. a second air company, 
Indian National Airways, with an authorised 
capital of Rs. 30 lakhs, was established with the 
aim of developing feeder and other internal air 
services in northern India. The foundation of 
air transport was laid by these two companies. 
In 1936, Air services of India was formed to 
operate air services during fair weather from 
Bombay to a number of Kathiawar States and 
Kolhapur. The substantial saving of time and low 
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fares enabled the company to maintain a high load 
factor. The period between 1933-39 was an ex¬ 
perimental period. The airlines had to face many 
odds, such as lack of all weather facilities, 
shortage of trained personnel and the high cost 
of fuel, but in spite of all this, the record of air 
services both with regard to safely and regularity 
was commendable. During four years ])receding 
the World War II, more than 5.5 million miles 
were flown williout any passenger fatality. The 
jmsilion of air transport on the eve of war was 
as follows : 

Total Route Mileage operated 5190 

Total miles flown 15,11.000 

As compared to it. the air route mileage in 
]93o for Rritain was 25177 and for the U.S.A. 
71199. but the Indian operators had shown their 
mettle. They had demonstrated that Indian Air 
lines could organise and operate efficiently on 
long anti dillitult loute.s. e.g.. Karachi l(» 
Cobmibo,—a distance of 1815 miles. 

Tlie ffillowing internal seivices were operat¬ 
ing in India in 19.39 before the Second World 


These companies emerged from the war with 
improved finances and wider technical ex¬ 
perience of handling modern air-craft acquired 
under lendlease. The war crowded into six years 
the development of perhaps twenty. Consider- 
able advance was made during the period in the 
lechinque of fly ins and radio communication. 
One noteworthy gain that act rued from the war 
was the increased airmindeclness of the travell¬ 
ing public. War time expeiience had sold 
aviation tt) the public. 

Even before the war ended. Sir F. Tymms 
had prepared his carefully thought-out plans for 
the development of diflerent aspec'ts of civil 
aviation. lie recommended besides other things 
that the service should he enliusted for operation 
to a limited number of piivate airlines not 
exceeding four and that a Lieciising Bt)ard should 
l)c setup. In 1916, Air Tiaii'^port Licensing 
Bt>ard was constituted but tiiis Board paying 
seanly regard to the leeommendalitms of Sir F. 
Tymms, licensed between 1916-48 eleven com- 
panics to operate air services. This number was 



The declaration of war in 1939 brought all 
air transp(>rt operators on a war fooling and 
air services were lun for the Government and 
defence services. Every possible aid was given 
to the two companies—^Tala Sons and Indian 
National Airways, to expand ihir routes. They 
were entrusted in collaboration with Royal Air 
Foreo Transport Command with the ojieration of 
"ervices in different areas with increasing 
intensity in accordance with the requirements of 
Government for carriage of freight, military 
liersonnel, mail and civil priority passengers. 


existing vohime of traffic with the result that 
thcie was duplication of routes, wasteful com¬ 
petition and a tendency to reduce fares to 
uneconomical levels. 

In .spite of subsidise granted to airlines 
most of them continued to incur considerable 
fosse's. The losses incurred by the air companies 
in 1952 vsere to the extent of Rs. 47.07 lakhs if 
tlie subsidy paid to them is not taken into 
areount. If certain items which were omitted 
1/y the companies were taken into account, the 
’osses would increase to Rs. 75 Lakhs. 
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Summary of the losses incurred 


Financ iai 
year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Loss 

1949 

6,53,63 

7,00,05 

46,43 

1950 

7,79,25 

8,19,03 

26,54 

1951 

8,29.85 

8,32,70 

2,85 

1952 

7,92,52 

8,09,59 

12,07 


Souice :—^Lok Sabha Estimales Committee 

In 1952, the companies requested the Govern¬ 
ment to advance {hem a loan of Rs. 4 ciores for 
replat cmcnl of Dakotas by newer types of air- 
ciaft. It was felt by the Government that it was 
neither possible nor desirable to advance this loan 
with almost certain knowledge that its recovery 
would not be a practical pioposition. Placed as 
the industry was in deteriorating position, inte- 
giation of the industry into three or four units 
with redistribution of routes would have 
been a j)ioposition worth trial. That was 
also the recommendation of the Air Transport 
Inquiry Committee (19.50). Unfortunately 
rationalisation could not be effected and so 
nathmahsalion had to step in. Nationalisation, 
however, demonstrably led to an orderly and 
impressive progress of air transport in India. 

By any yard stick the achievements of the 
nationalised corporations have been creditable. 
Air-India has been a paying concern since its very 
inception. The introduction of jets over the in- 
ternational routes has been responsible for the 
tremendous tarrying capacity. By the end of 
1%1, the world air lines had ordered 900 jet 
air-craft and taken delivery of two-thirds of that 
number. This fact combined with a relatively 
slight increase in passenger traffic has resulted in 
serious financial losses for many of the major 
airlines of the rcorld. Against this background 
the performance of Air-India even during recent 
years must be considered quite satisfactory. The 
corporation's operating profit touched the peak 
figure of Rs 1.17 Crores in 1960-61 followed by 
Rs. 76 99 lakhs in 1961-62. Fortunately the 
Corporation succeeded in disposing of its fleet of 
nine obsolule Super-Constellations to I.A.F., there, 
by relieving itself of the considerable headache of 
operating piston engined air-craft which though 


by the air companies. 



(Rs. in 

’000) 


Subsidy 

Loss 

Items which 

aggre- 


includ¬ 

should have 

gate. 


ing 

been added 

loss 


subsidy 

to the 




loss 


33,91 

80,34 

— 

80,34 

52.50 

79,04 

— 

79,04 

.51,66 

54,51 

— 

.54.51 

35,00 

47,07 

27,93 

75,00 


43id. Report (1956-57), page 80. 


operationally sound were no longer competitive. 
The Corporation, now with si\ Boeing Jets, has a 
homogeneous fleet of a single type of air-craft and 
the distinction of being the first airline in the world 
to operate an all jet fleet. It introduced Boeing-707 
on the Bombay-London route in 1960 and entered 
into the North Atlantic market with extension of 
its Bombay-London service to New York, thus be¬ 
coming the first Asian airline to operate across the 
Atlantic. It operates a pool wrth Aerofloal orr the 
Delhi-Moscow sector, witli C.S A. on Delhi-Prague 
sector and with B.CC. and Qantas on all the 
routes from New York to Tok^o and Sydney. 
These j»artnershi[»s have enabk-d the Corporation 
to obtain a greater share of the total available 
traffic in the face of severe comjretition. A switch¬ 
over to jets and the pool arrangement with strong 
partners are soutrd poticies pursued. The Corpora¬ 
tion has earned for itself a place of distinction 
in international air transport through its efficient 
services. 

The Indian Airlines Corporation after 
struggling hard with many odds is slowly emerg¬ 
ing as a profitable concern with an efficient net¬ 
work of air services. The long era of depressing 
losses that some time touched a figure of more 
than a erore of rupees was left behind when the 
corporation showed a modest profit of Rs. 7.81 
lakhs in 1959-60 followed by a profit of Rs. 4.68 
lakhs in 1960-61. The initial period after nation¬ 
alisation was a period of difficulties. During 
Lok-Sabha debate, a member likened the lAC to a 
youngman married to a widow with eight 
children. The eight airlines which merged into 
lAC had all been weakened financially by seven 
years of unhealthy competition. They had vary¬ 
ing degrees of efficiency. In fact all that they had 
in common was the fact that they all operated 
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air transport. The principal causes of the 
Corporation’s high losses, however, were two : an 
increase in the fuel bill and a steep rise in salary 
bills. The total fuel taxes paid by the Corpora¬ 
tion in many years were higher than the actual 
operating cost. Air-India is not .subject to the 
same burden because aviation fuel up-lifled for 
international operation is exempted from paying 
certain duties. 'Ilie piesent fleet of 77 aii-craft 
of the Indian Airlines Corporation, consists of 
45 Dakotas, 14 Viscounts, 7 Herons. 5 Skv- 
masters, 5 Fokkei Friendships and one single- 
engined ail-craft. The inlrodui lion of Vi-counts 
in 1957 stalled a new era. The Corjioration has 
now embaiked upon the major task of icplacing 


its Dakota-fiecl. It is conscious of its restricted 
capacity and a growth of traffic on the principal 
trunk-routes, ‘the golden triangle and Delhi- 
Boniliay’. ‘Delhi-Calcutla’ and ‘Bombay -Calcutta 
routes. The Coipoi alien now needs larger and 
faster air-eraft for flunk routes and its choice is 
hull Aviation ‘Carvelle’. 

A word fif piaisc mav he said about the role 
of IA(- (luring the re(ent emergenev created by 
CbiiK'se ugute'-sion. It pioinptl> jilaeed at the 
dispo-al of go\erninenl a larg(‘ proportion of its 
fleet nliidi indeed did lnal^eIl(>us work. 

In shoil. tbf’ las| thirl\ years hd\e laid down 
solid foundatKjiis fm ^ii liansjiort in India 
to grow gieatci in si/c in the y('ais to come. 


EFFEinS OF BANK RATE RISE 

Bv r\R\s R\M 


In the (onlext of Developmental Planning, bank 
(ledil has got its own inijioitaiui* as thiougli 
this s\slt'in of monelaiv opeialion the laig<'st 
tinaiK ing of ('cononiic a(ljvil\ lak('s pla(e. Rank 
(ledil (•( oiioinises the use of metallic cuIl(•Il(^. 
h(“Ij)s in the linaneing of industry and agiicullure 
and imreascb. the j)roduclivit\ of capital by 
(lianncli.sing the idle inoney with the public. 
But gi\cn all its advantages, it has its inheicnt 
dangerous polenlialith's too. Over issue of cicdit 
may result in inflation wlikh inflicts on society 
all the hardships associated with it. Credit also 
encourages w'a.stcful and reckless expcndituic by 
the jiublic and the government a« w'cll. Fuilher. 
il results in drain on gold icscrvcs of the 
country, instability in foreign exchange ri'scives so 
vital for the developing lounlrv and flueluatious in 
production and employment. Therefore, in order 
lo maintain stability in internal prices and 
foreign exchange, tlie Central Bank controls the 
credit through Bank Rate, the rate at which the 
Central bank discounts the fust elass bills. 
‘ Whether to rectify foreign exchange balances, 
increase employment, control inflation, co¬ 
ordinate public debt policy, tackle depression 
or even to assure credit worthiness of inter¬ 


national aid iccipicnt (cuntiics flu’ lalc of 
inicn'st has a((iuiicd .i new siamfnance’ 
li> the (lavs of national (iiici”< lu v. cirated 
hv the ( Innt'sf' aceicssion. nioiifdaiv and fiscal 
polk ICS of the nation ai-' to be adapti'd lo 
piovide niaxiimini funds foi detemt. t<i aihicvc 
a inaxiinuin piodudntM ol 2 (><)ils and si'rvices 
for civil (onsumplu'ii and to hold the ])riee line. 
I’hc piite iiid( \ ol food and all otlu'i coinmo- 
(liti('s iiKKased lioiii Cbt* and 92 > in 19oj-56 
to 120 and 125 1 in 19id 62 lespectively as 
will he deal fiom llie following table ; 


1 eai 


Food 

All other 
commodities 

195.5-.5( 


86.6 

92.5 

P)5{*. .59 


115.2 

112.0 

]059-()() 


liO.O 

117.1 

19t)0-()l 


120.0 

124.9 

1961 62 


120 1 

125.1 

Nov. 17. 

62 

130..5 

1.30.8 

Dec. 8. 

()2 

122.7 

125.5 


(Base 1952-53=1001 

Though the index has fallen in the month 
of December, 1962, that is simply due to seasonal 
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factois and thus on the whole there has been sub¬ 
stantial appjeridtion of all prices. The increase 
in prices during the last five years, though not 
entirely, may be attributed to the increase in 
monev bU]»plv with the public which has again 
been slcadil) inireasing during this period. The 
inonev su]'i)lv with the pul>lic has increased from 
Rs. 22\^).*)2 trores in 19‘i5-50 to Rs. 3063.67 
< rotes in Nov. 1962. In order to offset the effect 
ol rni leased money supjtly and to make the dear 
monev jiolicy more effective through the rise in 
lending rates by the scheduled banks, the Reserve 
Rank has been resorting to increase in its Bank 
Rate. This results in diversion of the loanable 
funds to th(' most essential and productive uses. 

Wilh the close of business on 2nd Jan. ’63 
the Reserve Bank announced an increase of 
1/2'( Irom 4'f to 4^/<. in its Hank Kate. It 
was lire third change in Bank Rate since the 
Reserve Bank started functioning. The first being 
in 1931 when it was raised from 3'^t to 3 ^'/p and 
the second in May, 1957 when it was raised to 
4''f. Announcing the J'/c increase the Reserve 
Bank claimed that the change announced on 
January 2, 1962 “formalises the existing pattern 
of inlercsl rale and simplifies the system of its 
lending lates” Together with the increase in 
Bank Rale the Reserve Bank also announced the 
revised system of lending if. a change from 
three tier system to two tier system. The rival 
systems of lending are as follows : 



Old Rate 

New Rate 

1 

IJpto 25' o of their quota. 

4'/c 

4i7> 

Between 25% ^ 50% of 



iheii quota. 

5'/ 

44% 

Between .50'>e 100% of 



theh quota. 

67c 

67o 

Thus a hank borrow 

ing upto 

25% of its 


reserves will have to pay a higher interest by 
but the difference sulisequcutly diminishes 
to nil as the borrowing reaches The change 

in Bank Rale together with the changed system 
of lending did not earrse much surprise to the 
monetary institutions who rather welcomed it be¬ 
cause their burden had grown recently due to 
contribution to National Defence Fund, bank 
award and higher corporate tax. That is also 
because their cost of borrowing will not rise 
under the revised tw'o tier system. The general 


business community was also not surprised be¬ 
cause of the following reasorts : 

The Reserve Bank seems to hold the view 
that the minimum lending rates by .the banks 
should not be revised as the recent rise does not 
alter the average interest charged on its accomo¬ 
dation to banks. However, the bankers’ proposal 
is this that they should charge the borrowers a 
small percent say on the unutilised portion 
of their credit Irmits allowed to them. 

'I’lic Bank rale was raised from 3^% to 4% 
in May, 1957 and it was only in theory that the 
Bank Rate had remained stationary since then. 
Though the rate was not raised till the present 
rise, the system of multi-tiered system of lending 
rates was not only to reflect the increasing cost 
of money hut also an attempt to curb the credit 
expansion. The effective cost of borrowing from 
the Reserve Bank had already increased and 
exceeded the bank rate when the S|Stem of 
quotas and graded lending was intioc’uccd in 
Sept. 1960. The gap between the Bank Rale 
and the interest charged from the member hanks 
had widened during the last two years and thus 
the Reserve Bank’s decision represents an attempt 
to align its Bank Rate with reality. At the peak 
of last busy season the average rate of interest 
at which scheduled hanks borrowed from the 
Reserve Bank, was 5.1'? as opposed to Bank Rate 
of 4.7c. 

The International Monetary Fund also seems 
to have recommended an increase in Bank Rate. 

After the introduction of the graded system 
of lending the Central Government decided to 
borrow from the public at a higher rate of 
interest. Besides both commercial banks as well 
as other lending institutions such as Industrial 
Finance Corporations and other Development 
Banks raised their lending rates. Some of the 
recent debenture issues such as Defence Bonds 
issued on November 10, 1962 at 4^7'» interest 
have also been offered at higher rates of interest. 
Moreover, as the Reserve Bank’s announcement 
staled “that the inciease formalises the existing 
pattern of interest rates . . . the increase 
is primarily a foimal adjustment to conditions 
that have already made themselves felt in the 
money market for some time now. As alreadv 
stated above the rate of interst at which the 
member hanks borrowed from tEe Reserve Bank 
was 5.1%. A formal recognition was also given 
to the higher existing rates when the main 
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borrowing programme of the Central Government 
was carried out during the slack season of 1962, 
only the Bank Rate was held at the level of 4% 
to which it was raised on May 8, 1957 

Although the inciease in Bank Rale forma¬ 
lises’ the existing inlerst rates yet it is a sub¬ 
stantial step towards “adjusting the pattern of 
interest rates in the organised money and capital 
markets to levels commensurate with llie basic 
Marrit) of savings in the economy in lelalion to 
investment goods.” Incieased Bank Rate will 
help in attiacting a larger volume of savings 
which aie required for developmental as well as 
tkience purposes at piesenl. Moreover, the 
jiu lease in Bank Rate will not create stringent 
monetary conditions as the volume of ciedit for 
(.ssontial purjioscs is not to be reduced 

Bank Rate, an indicator of the altitudes of 
iiionclary authoiilics to the credit situation, was 
no longer giving a tiue indication of the naluie 
of these conditions. Its picsenl rise will give a 
fotieit idea of these conditions. 

The Bank Rate rise will strengthen the 
pusent Jiesitant upward trend in interest rales. 
The anamolv cieated by bedding the bank 
j.ile siationan while raising upward the 
ifftctive rate of interest through the '-lab system 
id lending, will disappear in future. 

In those cases where the interest lates are 
linked with hank rale, the few favouied borrowers 
who are goveiirod by contract c.g the rate of 
interest on capital peiniitted to eletlih itv under¬ 
takings. shall have a fortuilious advantage. The 
hoitovcers who could borrow at particularly easier 
liiins and were paying liighei mterest rales may 
iionoinise on the use of credit to some extent and 
heme more ciedit might become available to those 
vilio weie not so far oui ably placed. 

Inridcntalh the British Bank lale has been 
ioweied from to 4'^< and hence make’s 't 

piissihle for foreign exchange hanks in India to 
meet their money requirements from Britain. 

Notwithstanding all the factors discussed 
above, which induced the Reserve Bank to raise 
ihc Bank Rate it has been received with mixed 
b'l ling. The Bank Rate is traditionally m anli- 
oilldtionary instrument hut this was already 
* '‘ing achieved through the various credit controls 
’ r the graded system of lending snd the 
< b‘( live credit control measures such as the 
Heseive Bank’s direction to scheduled banks to 


‘recall, in suitable cases, unsecured advances and 
advances given against gold and shares (accord¬ 
ing to a recent direction gold & gold contents of 
ornaments to he valued at the inlerirational 
price of Rs. 53.58 nP. per 10 grammes ; Rs. 
62..50 nP. per tolaj lor purposes of advances 
already made. 

In the context of national emergency to 
meet the rlefeni c and industrial needs the 
borrowing rate will have to be increased which 
will inU' 1 -alia intiease the cost of Government 
debt Due to the same reason the system of such 
type of credit controls has hi cn sparingly used 
in the past During tin second yvoild war a cheap 
money policy yvas folloyved, keeping the rate of 
inlcTfst at Vi as against a dear money policy 
with a hiaht r rale of interest, duiing the first 
yyorld yvai yyhicli [iioyed a failuic Increased 
hoiroyving rate will raise the cost of production 
and inaikeling and push up prices threby defeat¬ 
ing the main purpose 

It may also add to the financial burden on 
industry and trade and thus may ai t as an 
impediment in the way of industrialisation. As 
soon as the incicasc in hank rate was announced 
the hankers undei an inter hank agreement 
decided to incicase then lending rales by 
from 6'I to 6V < in < onsonanct with tlie rise in 
Bank Ral^’ The inrpat t of introasi'd Bank Rate 
would he felt by the '1 exult and ^ugdr industry 
all the mole due to con-nltiahle stocks they are 
forced to hold 

llowt*\ti, the’ picsent inc.rt*dsc may not he 
legaided as a s,gn oi lurthci mcitasc in the 
sliuctuic of general iiilciest rales because the 
c'ifcHtiyc co‘'l of horrownii. had alic’ady incrc’aseu, 
as has alicMcly been ih>'CUss<^d. yyilh the introdu¬ 
ction of gi.icled and In led system of Ic’nding. 
Ihe iic‘W "ineasni. will o’lh pi nalise banks 
hoiiowiim in thc‘ lowest slab of 25G of the 
stalutoiy lescncs— the average of reserves 
icsjuircd to he kept under sub sec-tion (1) of 
section 42 of Reserve Bank Act. during each 
week )f the previous quarter for which the new 
hank rate of IPc', will he chaiged as against 4% 
prey iously. 

Theieforc', some even go to the extent of 
suggesting that the “Rale should have been 
inc'icased to Vi so as to give a lead to money 
market instead of merely following it as now 
seems to have been done.” 



anakkau 

By S. N. QANUNGO 


Every spring the pomegranate flowers, 
remind us of the passionate love of Salim 
for Anarkali, its dramatic climax and grim 
aftermath. Anarkali stands silhoutted 
against the background of Jahangir’s youth; 
she paid the debt of life by not what she did 
but by what she suffered. The story of 
Anarkali has a compulsive fascination pos¬ 
sessed by an honest account; but it so obs¬ 
cures the political picture of the time of 
Jahangir as to render it meaningle.ss. The 
poets and writers have accentuated the thrill 
in their stories at the (»9cpcnse of accuracy in 
their facts. We should try to ascertain 
whether the story has any stronger basis 
in facts. 

According to Latif, Anarkali was the 
step-mother of Salim.’ She was a favourite 
wife of Emperor Akbar and her title was 
Nadira Bcgam or Sharf-un-Nisa. Latif 
does not mention the source of his informa¬ 
tion and his treatment of Anarkali is cer¬ 
tainly not historical. Ho does not build up 
evidence and erect an edifice of facts. Finch, 
who travelled in the Punjab in 1608 mentions 
Anarkali as one of Akbar’s wives. He 
gives her name as Immacque kelle or 
Anarkikali.- Obviously the realistic concep¬ 
tion of Anarkali has been sentimentalized 
in love tales associated with her name and 
current in modern Indian literary circles. 

Latif writes almost with the flavour of 
authentic history that one day Emperor 
Akbar was sitting in Shishmahal with 
Anarkali attending on him. She was in full 
bloom of youth. Akbar’s pleasure was dis¬ 
turbed when he saw fromi Anarkali’s re¬ 
flection in the mirror that she returned 
Prince Salim a smile. Akbar suspected his 
son of criminal intimacy with Anarkali 
and ordered her to be buried alive. She 
was accordingly placed in an upright posi¬ 
tion at the appointed place and was built 
round with bricks. The account left by 
Finch is not very much different. He 


writes, “.Akbar caused her to be in¬ 

closed within a wall in his Mohale 
where she dyed.”' Finch is definitely inno¬ 
cent of history when he writes that Anarkali 
was mother of Akbar’s son Daniyal! He 
was a follow voyager of Hawkins in 1607 
and there is no doubt that he has left valu¬ 
able de.scriptions of cities, towns, buildings 
and roads. It is foolishness to believe im- 
plicity in his account on the ground that he 
was contemporaiy. Even a school boy 
would laugh at his fanciful history of Babar 
and Humayun.* Finch relates so recent an 
event as Khushru’s rcbelLon with gross 
inaccuracies. He rarely fails to entertain 
but ho does not write with attention to 
essentials. 

Latif writes that the date given in 
letters and in figures in the marble sarco¬ 
phagus of the tomb of Anarkali is 1008 A.H. 
(1599 A.D.) which refers to the death of 
Anarkali. The inscription is certainly not 
genuine if it refers to the death of Anarkali. 
Akbar was not at Lahore in 1599 and was 
certainly not in a mood to enjoy the company 
of Anarkali in the Shishmahal of Lahore. 
He lost his son Murad on May 2. 1599'^’ and 
hurried to the southern theatre of war. 
Akbar left Salim in charge of general ad¬ 
ministration in the north. In order to keep 
him from mischief Akbar directed him 
along with veteran generals like Raja Man 
Singh and Shah Quli Khan to invade 
Mewar." Is it possible that Akbar would 
leave Salim in general charge of NorP 
India after the so-called Anarkali affair . 
It appears not only unhistoric but also 
improbable. 

According to Latif, on the sides of the 
tomb of Anarkali is engraved a Persian 
couplet composed by Jahangir: 

“Ta Kayamat Shukr go yam kir digare 

rabesh ra 

Ah gaman baz binam yare rabbesh ra.” 
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(Ah could I behold the face of my belov¬ 
ed once more, I would give thanks to my God 
until the day of resurrection). 

This couplet written in Persian has been 
pointed out as “the spontaneous outcome of a 
melancholic mind and the irrepressible out¬ 
burst of an affectionate heart.” Would Salim 
stoop so low as to express his love for his 
stepmother so openly ? Why does he not 
write a single sentence about ‘the face of 
his beloved’ in his Tuzuk-i-Jahangir ? 
Besides it appears impossible that Salim 
should continue to be respectful to his 
father who put to death his beloved Anar- 
kali. The recorded facts contradict the 
story of Anarkali in every particular. 
Jahangir abstained from meat on Sunday, 
his father’s birthday and used to regret that 
his father was not present to enjoy the Itr 
Jahangiri and Yezid pomegranates. He 
completed the tomb of his father at 
Sikandra and called it ‘‘the city of paradise.”' 
Had the Anarkali affair been a major event 
in the life of Jahangir he would not have 
entertained such a deep reverence for the 
memory of his father. 

Salim’s revolt against Akbar in 1599 is 
reported to be closely associated with the 
Anarkali incident. Terry writes, “Achabar 
Shah had threatened to disinherit the pre¬ 
sent king (Jahangir), for abuse of Anar- 
kalee ; but on his death-bed repented it.”'' 
De Laet too hints at a similar offence on 
Salim’s part. Terry’s voyage is delightful 
reading but along with unjust criticism of 
Indian instituti('»ns he is inaccurate in 
historical information. John De Laet never 
visited India. His ‘De Imperio Magni Mogalis’ 
was based on accounts of European travel¬ 
lers. It should be borne in mind that De 
Laet’s account of Anarkali is based on that 
of Terry. Let us turn to the revolt of 
Salim, Prince Salim was the spoilt darling 
of Akbar’s family. His youth was marked 
by youthful prodigality and follies. He gave 
deep offence to Akbar by displaying inde¬ 
cent eagerness to grasp the supreme power 
as early as 1591. This was definitely be¬ 
fore the so-called Anarkali affair. In 1591 
Akbar was visited by a severe attack of colic 
and he suspected Salim of poisoning him 


through the instrumentality of Hakim 
Humam. In agony the Emperor cried out; 

“Baba Shaikhuji since all this 

Sultanate will devolve on thee, why 

Hast thou made this attack on me.” 

(Badayuni: Lowe Vol. II p. 399) 

In his youth Salim did not hold out 
promise of a brilliant career. By 1597 he 
had twenty lawful wives'* and 300 con- 
bines in his harem.’" Salim’s revolt in 1599 
had nothing to do with the Anarkali affair. 
Before leaving for Deccan, Akbar ordered 
Salim to lead an expedition against Rana 
Amar Singh of Mewar. Realizing his inade¬ 
quacy or the task he began to while away 
his time in sport and riotus living at Ajmer. 
He fell under the influence of his evil asso¬ 
ciates—Sayyad Abdullah, Zamana Beg and 
Khubu. In 1599 Salim rose in rebellion 
against Akbar who was busy in the siege of 
the impregnable fortress of Asir in Khan- 
desh. Had there been anything as the Anar¬ 
kali affair, Akbar would not have “resisted 
the counsels of the advocates of strong mea¬ 
sures and only demanded in kind, affectionate 
though dignified language, an explanation 
of his conduct from the Prince.”” Jahangir 
himself was fully aware of his shameful 
conduct and wrote in his memoirs, “short¬ 
sighted men in Allahabad had urged me 
also to rebel against my father. Their words 
were unacceptable and disapproved by me. I 
know what sort of endurance a kingdom 
would have, the foundation of which were 
laid on hostility to a father , . . acting 
according to the dictates of reason and 
knowledge I waited on my father, my 
guide my gibla and my visible God and as a 
result of this good purpose it went well with 


The so-called Anarkali's tomb in Lahore 
is an imposing structure with solid masonry 
work and individual architectural beauty. 
The building is rather circular in shape, 
measures 75 ft., 6 inches from East to West 
and is roofed with a massive dome. The 
del’.cate workmanship in the sacrophagus 
made of a block of pure marble excites our 
admiration. According to Eastwick it is one 
of the finest pieces of carving in the world. 
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Now the question arises that if Anarkali 
affair is no more than a bazar gossip then 
whose tomb it might be ? Dr. Parameshwari 
lal Gupta^» on the authority of Dara 
Shuko’s Sakhinat-ul-Auliya holds that it 
was the tomb of Sahib-d-Jamal (mistress 
of Beauty). She was the daughter of 
Khwaja Hasan, cousin of Zain Khan Koka; 
,the latter was the son of Pichah Jan An- 
gah one of the nurses of Akbar. Salim had 
fallen in love with Sahib-i-Jamal and was 
married to her against the wishes of Akbar. 
The old Eknperor gave his consent when 
the heart of the Prince was immoderately 
affected. Prince Parez was born of Sahib-i- 
Jamal on OctoDer 2, 1589.*^ The tomb of 
Sahib-i-Jamal now known as the tomb of 
Anarkali was situated in the midst of a 
beautiful garden of pomegranate trees which 
was called as Anarkaliwala Bagh. 

It is hardly surprising that Dr. Beni 
Prasad, author of History of Jahangir, has 
not treated elaborately’^ the controversy 
about Anarkali. He was far too proficient 
a historian to go astray Too little has 


survived to throw accurate light on Anarkali. 
In our ardour to weave a romance we have 
given her a cloak of pathos. An incurable 
romantic forgets that there are limits to 
romance. Jahangir is an historical character 
one fmds it easier to admire than to under¬ 
stand. 
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ON PAKISTAN CENSUS OF 1961 


Bv JATIlVDRA 


Die salient features of Pakistan Census ot 
1961 are given below :— 



Population 

(Figures in 

OOO's t 


1961 

1951 

Increas( 

Pakistan 

93.812 

75.866 

’/< 

23.7 

East Pakistan 

.50,841 

42,0f)3 

20 9 

West Pakistan 

40,815 

32.583 

25.3 

Karachi i. Lusbi 

•la 2,153 

1.220 

76.5 


42,968 

33.803 

27.1 


The population of India during the decade 
1951 61 has increased by 21.5 per cent. Pakis¬ 
tan’s iiKrease is greater. Hindus are being slowly 
squerred out of East Pakistan; and they are mig¬ 
rating to India. This has certainly contributed a 
considerable proportion of India’s increase. Pak- 


MOH\N DATTA 

istan’s natural inciea'-e would ha\e been greater 
than the recorded figures but for the compulsory 
emigration of the Hindus. 

We now give the area and literacy figures 
ol Pakistan. 

Area Persons Literates % of 
in sq. per sq. No. in total po- 
miles miles OOO’s pulation 
Pakistan 3,f4,373 257 1,43,827 15.3 

East Pakistan 55,154 922 89,360 17.6 

West Pakistan 3.00,839 136 47,726 11.7 

Karachi 8,400 256 6,741 31.3 


3,09,239 139 54,467 12.6 

The 1%1 figure for Literacy in India is 23.7 
per cent, Joseph E. Schwartzberg of the Univer- 
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sity of Pennsylvania says that in Pakistan there 
appears to have been an actual decrease in lite¬ 
racy. The figures cited to him at the Pakistan 
Embassy in Washington are 19.1 per cent in 
1951 and 15,3 per cent in 1961. The 
corresponding 1951 figure for India was 
16.6 per cent. In 1951, it was greater than 
that of India, now it is much lower, lie doubts the 
facilities to those Hindus who remains there. 

A contributing factor of this decrease in the 
literacy of Pakistan is the continued exodus of 
the literate Hindus, and the denial of educational 
facilities to those Hindus remains there. 

In this connection the following extiac* from 
Sir Mortimer Wheelers’ (for sometime Director 
of Archaeology in Pakistan I book Still Dif^pirij;, 
pp. 203-4, may prove interesting reading : 

“One can but wish its leaders a cleai \ision 
and honest single-mindedness ; the> ha\c a long 
and stony path in front of them. The following 
news paragraph, from the Pahtstan Tinier of 
February 8lh, 1919, bints at the jungh' whidi lies 
at their doorstep. 

They Aliow Pens Woi Pistols 
(By Our Specml ReprescntuHi*’) 

Are pens and pistoK used b> the examinees 
(•f the Punjab University ? 

An interesting side-light is thrown on this in 
a circular letter issued b\ the I’niveisitv of the 
Punjab to Heads of various educational institu¬ 
tions. It reads : Tt has been decided that candi¬ 
dates found possessing fire-aiins oi an> thing 
< apablc of being used as a weapon of offence in 
the examination hall shall be liable to punishment 
under Ihifair Means Regulation.’ 

Inquiries made by me show that quite a 
large number of examinees openly look help fiom 
the text-books in answering questions in the 
University Examinations in 194R, when the invi¬ 
gilators tried to stop them from doing so, the 
examinees silenced them by showing loaded 
pistols.” The book was published in 19.55. 

The sex proportion in different areas in 
1961 and in 1951 are given below ; 


Per 1,000 males. 

. 1961 

1951 

Pakistan 

922 

888 

East Pakistan 

927 

908 

West Pakistan 

877 

868 

Karachi 

772 

753 


Wc give below the population of East 
Pakistan division by division as well as district 
by district, and the respective percentages of in¬ 
crease since 1951. 


East Pakistan (Pop. in 1961 in OOO’s) 


East Pakistan 

50.84 i 

% of increase 
since 1951 
20.9 

Rajsahi Division 

11,815 

26.2 

Dindjpur 

1.710 

24.0 

Rangjtur 

3 797 

29.6 

Bogia 

1.573 

22.8 

Rajsahi 

2814 

27.1 

Pdbna 

1.957 

23.3 

Khulna Din'll on 

10 072 

21.0 

Ku‘-hli i 

1.166 

31.5 

Jcss.ne 

2.199 

28.7 

Khulna 

2.450 

17.8 

Barisal 

1 257 

16 8 

Dacra Dit man 

15,298 

21.3 

Faridpore 

,3.179 

16.9 

Dacca 

5,103 

24.6 

Mv meii'-ingh 

7.016 

21 8 

(-hittu^oJip. Dni'>iori 

1.3.26.3 

16.0 

Sy Ihel 

3.193 

13.9 

Comilla 

1.380 

15.4 

Nodkhdli 

2..181 

4.7 

Chittagong 

2.980 

28.6 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 38() 

34.0 

Chittagong Hill liaits is an 

area where the 

Muhammadans were in 

a small 

minority. The 

present policy of the ruler 

s, is to convert it into a 

Muhammadan majority 

district. 

and they are 

cm ouraged to emigrate to this area. The sex-pro- 


portion in 1951 was 870 per 1,000 males and 
now ten >ears later it has come down to 812, 
thus |)roving that immigrant« are pouring into it, 
Thi'- is confirmed bv the phenomenal rise in the 
increase of pc'pulation. 

The area, densitx of populatit)n per sq. miles, 
the number of literates and the percentage of lite¬ 
racy division bv' divisitm of both East and West 
Pakistan and of the Federal territory of Karachi 
and Lasbela are given below : 

Area Density No. of % of 
literates literacy 
in OOO’s 

East Pakistan 55,134 922 8,936 17.6 
Rajsahi Division 13,351 888 1,979 16.7 
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Khulna „ 

12,886 

782 

1,863 

18.5 

Dacca „ 

11,880 

1,288 

2,459 

16.1 

Chittagong „ 

17,017 

801 

2,635 

19.3 

West Pakistan 

3,00,839 

136 

4,773 

11.7 

Peshawar Div. 

28,131 

225 

416 

6.4 

D. I. Khan „ 

11,128 

110 

82 

6.7 

Rawalpindi „ 

11,200 

357 

298 

17.4 

Sarghoda „ 

17,096 

351 

761 

12.7 

Lahore „ 

8,906 

726 

1,035 

16.0 

Multan „ 

21,287 

266 

634 

9.6 

Bahawalpur „ 

17,508 

147 

206 

8.0 

Khairpur „ 

19,349 

156 

412 

13.6 

Hyderabad „ 

36,823 

89 

427 

13.0 

Quetta „ 

54,058 

14 

80 

10.6 

Kalat „ 

71,808 

7 

21 

4.0 

Federal Territory 8,400 

256 

674 

31.3 

Karachi 

1,357 

1.520 

671 

32.6 

Lasbela 

7,043 

13 

3 

2.9 


The problem of Pakistan is to equate East 
Pakistan with the West. The majority of people live 
in East Pakistan and they are more literate. The 
density of population in the East is nearly seven 
times greater than in the West; and it is bursting 
notwithstanding the forced exodus of the Hindus. 

Our Census Reports say that the population 
of such and such areas could not be enumerated 
on account of administrative difficulties. Not so 
the Pakistan report. In giving even the provi¬ 
sional totals, it says “excluding Jammu and 
Kashmir, Gilgit and Baltistan, Junagadh and Man. 
\adar.” It introduces political propaganda in it, 
w tan understand its claim over Jammu and 
Kashmir; but tt separates Gilgit and Baltistan. 
It is insistent on a plebiscite in Kashmir. But the 
people of lungadh and Manvadar have long long 
before by an overwhelming majority joined the 
Indian Union, but Pakistan still claims it. 

And our rulers with more than a soft corner 
for Pakistan aie rectif\mg boundaries in favour 
of Pakistan. 1 hey made a gift of about half a 
mile of rail-line with land in Tripura even without 
informing Parliament, fhev are very anxious 
to make a gift of Berubari. Why should India be 
over-generous while Pakistan continues to give 
pin-puks and shows enmity towaids it? 

There are lb places with a population of 
nioie tlinn 1,00,000 whuh are regarded as Cities 
as against 103 (.ities in India. Their state-wise 
distribution is shown below :— 


Andhra Pradesh 11 

Assam 1 

Bihar 7 

Gujrat ‘ 6 

Jammu & Kashmir 2 

Madhya Pradesh 8 

Madras 9 

Maharashtra 12 

My sore 6 

Orissa 1 

Punjab 5 

Rajasthan 6 

Uttar Pradesh 17 

West Bengal 12 


Of the major Slates only Kerala has got no 


city. 


The areas 

and 

population 

of the 

Pakistan 

cities are given below :— 

City Area in Population Literates 

of 

sq 

. miles 

in OOO’s 

in OOO’s 

Literacy 

Karachi 

230.0 

1.916 

612 

33.5 

Lahore 

128 0 

1.297 

412 

31.8 

Dacca 

28.0 

558 

236 

42.2 

Hy dcrabad 

18.0 

431 

109 

24 9 

Phallpur 

11.0 

426 

102 

23.0 

Chittagong 

58.0 

367 

153 

42.2 

Multan 

13.0 

358 

89 

25.0 

Rawalpindi 

18.0 

313 

132 

38 6 

Peshawar 

9.0 

213 

61 

28.5 

Gujranwala 

4.3 

197 

49 

24.7 

Sialkot 

14.0 

168 

57 

31.0 

Narayanganj 

5 0 

162 

59 

.36.5 

Khulna 

6.0 

128 

49 

38 1 

Sargodha 

7.0 

112 

30 

27.0 

Quotta 

17.0 

107 

41 

40.4 

Sukkur 

3.7 

100 

28 

27.3 

There are 

reasons for suspecting 

that the 

population of 

East 

Pakistan 

has been 

shown 

deflated. The Hindus 

of Ea.si Pakistan have mig- 


rated mostly to West Bengal, Assam and Tripura. 
Many Muhammadans of East Pakistan have infil¬ 
trated into Assam. 

The populations of these regions in 1961 
were ;— 

Population Increase since 
in OOO’s 1951 in OOP’s 
Assam 11,860 3,029 

West Bengal 34,968 8,665 

Tripura 11,141 502 


47,969 12,196 
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The over-all increase is 34.1 per cent durinp; 
1951-61. Acid to this total figure of the population 
of East Pakistan in 1901 and the increase since 
•1951 J 





Increase 

East India 

47,969 

12,198 

34.1 Sb 

East Pakistan 

.50-1541. 

0.701 

20.9 


9.3,01.3 

20.979 

20.9 G' 


The difference helwcen the two peic(‘nla'>cs 


34.1 and 20.9 = 13.2, if it be due entirely to 
migration across the border, is possible if the 
migrants numbered r>5,41.(X)0. But the exodus of 
the Hindus plus the infiltration of the Muha¬ 
mmadans, into Assams is not of this order. 

The pro})lem of f^ikistan is to equate East 
Pakistan, accounting for 5.5 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation, and of 02 j)cr cent of the literates, with 
West Pakistan. Hence fheie is likely to be a 
lendenc) for the lulejs of Pakistan, who hail mostly 
fr<.ir. the Punjal.. to deflate Last Pakistan. 


SOME RliFlECTIONS ON THE CHANGING EFFICACY OF 

MONETARY POLICY 

By Puof. \\RE5H CHANDRA NANDA. m.\., Sastii 


Inthoduction 

j\i o-ri,\'-sic\r, economist^, fuitn Wick-ell to Key¬ 
nes (of The Treatise) uciieralb belixed that nione- 
♦aiv policy b\ loxxeiing the interesi rate and con¬ 
currently the supply price of capital goods, could 
stimulate investment demand suff'cienlh to achieve 
ihc full utilisation of axailable icsources. Con- 
xer‘-el\ it was bclic\cd that a rist* in the interest 
I ale would serve to deter enough marginal 
liorrower-x to keep total -pending within the limits 
of total supply at the pre\ailing jiriee level. The 
ituestmenl-deinand schedule wa- heliexc'd to be 
sulfiriently elastic so that a (oiieel nionetau 
policy in the long-tun would eiisuie the ab-oi- 
plion of fullcmplox ment saxing-. Yet thi- Age of 
faith had soon to be followed bx the Aae of 
Desjiair 

The Great Depic's-icm ol ihe Thiilies simul¬ 
taneously dragged down nionelaix ])oliey fiom 
its jrosition of hmiour that i| had so long oceii- 
pied and raised doubts as to whc'thiM it had any 
influeriee at all on spending deeision-. Sec'))ties 
riuestioired as to whetlrer so minor an item in the 
total cerst picture as a small rise in interevst rate 
was sufficient to alter the spendtnc, det i-ion- of 
the ?A)rrowrers. 

Thus owing to the disillusioning experience 
of the 1930’s and the associated develop nenls in 
economic theory set in motion by Keynes’ General 
Theory, confidence in the effectixeness of nrone- 
tary policy reached a low ebb in the early post- 


xxar xcars. Many oeoiromists xvere convinced that 
most comjronc-nts of nroni'taiy dcniaiid were so 
interest-inelaslic that an effective stabilisation 
credit policy would recpiire impracticably large 
(luctuaticrns in the xaluc of existing debts and 
/bus excessively roniplieatc the troubles of debt 
managemciil during inflationarv periods. 

Scr.nici-vr \xvlvs!:d 

Eeoncuni-ls ncpw. therc'foie. hold cautious 
views on this suhjicl. Xcc ending to Prof. Alvin 
H Hansen, the invc -lmenl demand -thedule is 
faiilv ela-tic with lesju'cl to veiv high interest 
level- ('.c., J! per cent—lo pc-j cent and above) 
and 1 - laiilv inelartic within a lallier wide-range 
of inleie-t rate- at the lower loved- (e.g.. 2 per 
cc'Tit r. per c ent I. Part hx that (8 jX'r cent—16 
jier ic‘nl and alcoxe) it xxoiilcl c'crtainh procluce 
-c'l ion- dellati 111 . Me. Schle—inger observes that 
for -holt lived inxi-stments siielr as those in 
mac h m rv and jrlant. the jrcriocl of inxc'stmcnt is 
loo liief for ihanges in the interest rale to have 
any suhstantiul influence on costs (principally 
heean-c' of the business rules of tliiimb being 
applied in the short period). On the other hand, 
for long-period invcstmeirl.s. when it is obvious 
tha; even a small change in inlcresl rale will have 
suhstantial injpact upon costs, the risk allowance 
is so large that variations in the cost of borrow¬ 
ing would be swallowed up by variations in risk 
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and such other factors as heavy taxation of large 
incomes and capital market imperfections. But 
we think that there are at least certain types of 
relatively ri‘-k-lcss investments like housing, pub¬ 
lic utilities and consumer duiables, which are 
extremely sensitive to inteiest rate changes. How¬ 
ever, in general and as the empiiieal studies by 
the Oxfoid economists and the trend of evidence 
of businessmen before the recent Radcliffe Com¬ 
mittee indicate, investment spending, in a direct 
way, can he expected to react veiy inelaslically 
to interest rate changes The acailability of liquid 
resource's appeared, from the businessmen’s 
answeis. to loom larger than the rate in interest in 
the making of decisions about iniestment. Thus, 
a new theory of money, called The Liquidity 
Theon of Money, is emerging and gaining ground 
with the passage of time. 

Rl-ass' ssMfNT Rrviiwrn 

But despite tliese •■ccjilKal view^s. two lead, 
ing economists. I’lots Meade and Boberlson. 
have, of late, expiessed their \ ic v\ in favour of 
the leiiial of conliol by the late ol inteiest. I’rof. 
Robeilson has seriously doubted the wisdom of 
‘‘putting the rate of interest in chains” and has 
advocated "‘some sustained ic thinking in aeacle. 
mic clicks” Mont with Meade he thinks that 
both si(]t<; of the clc'inand and supply equation are 
likely to be sensitive “Since in spite of the dimi¬ 
nished theoielical siaius”. he writes, "‘the dragon 
has still a ceitain piactical inipoitance, in con¬ 
nexion. toi instance with national cic'bts, putting 
him and leading him about Las become a popular 
sport.” He dis advocates tlm nc'o-Ktynesian view 
against the casual influence of the* rate of interest 
on capital oullav He has riehlly regretted that 
we should “have tlirown that resjiectable coiset on 
to the bonfiie and have chc'sen this juncture cif 
the world’s history to mclulac' in an unprecedent¬ 
ed degree of giatuilous false teeth.” As regards 
the budgetary engines Pi of Robertson has ex¬ 
pressed grave doubts • Fiisiiy whether they can 
be put into engines and opciation. Secondly, this 
engine of fiscal policy is by its nature a some¬ 
what cumin ous and unwieldy one, working with 
a pronounced time-lag and difficult to .set mov¬ 
ing, at all events, in a parliamentary democracy 
more than once or at most twite a year. Pressure 
of political alliances and vested interests, we may 
add, also impede its proper functioning. Thirdly 


it is very difficult to make frequent, swift and 
apparently capricious changes which might be 
needed to make fiscal policy operate successfully 
as the sole regulator of economic activity. Lastly, 
high direct taxes on income have unfortunate 
effects on incentive. At the same time, indirect 
taxes on particular kinds of consumption are, by 
no means, a peifect substitute. The time is, there¬ 
fore, lipe to pay due attention to the twin prob¬ 
lems of the tiuc nature and percentage of this 
queer beast, the rate of interest, in the preserva¬ 
tion of economic stability. Besides this theoreti¬ 
cal I eassessment, such practical factors as the 
post-war excess liquidity problem and the Korean 
War boom may be thought to have also consider¬ 
ably favoured the renewed emphasis on the vari¬ 
ous techniques of monetary policy. 

In view of all these, we reject the idea that 
fur ]mi puses of stabilisation no reliance should 
Iv placed on monetary policy. Wc are of the opi¬ 
nion that the priiKij>al measure for maintaining 
slabililv and promoting economic growth should 
111 an ap})ropiiale and flexible monetary policy 
m conjunction with fiscal and other weapons. But 
we also think that the efficacy of inteiest rale has 
changed and will go on changing continuously, 
some fones (c'.g., ciilaiged consumer-instalment- 
Cl edit purchase, lower amortisation assumption 
and hence shorter planning peiiod, etc.,) tending 
to dull its edge while others (e.g., the growing 
puMie utility sc'ctor, etc,I shaipen it. The debate 
on the modus opeiandi continues, but while it 
continues the phenomenon itself is changing. 

Tin “Nlw Monetary Policy” Critically 
Examined in View oj the Rapidly 
Growing Hurdles 

Foitunately, “new” theories have also appear- 
cd fiom veteran hands to safeguard the efficacy 
of monetary policy. Let us, therefore, have a 
brief look into the “new monetary policy” of 
Williams and Rosa, SpremFsind Musgrave. Accord¬ 
ing to Prof. Musgrave, a higher Bank Rate, be¬ 
sides its having important psychological effects, 
would certainly result in the restriction of credit 
availability or supply which would consequently 
be an effective means of controlling the use erf 
credit even though the demand for funds is in¬ 
elastic. Mr. Rosa observes that it is the ^ealer 
sensitivity of the long market to small chang wi in 
short rates that gives added impact to any 
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changes in short rates. He emphasises that 
through its guidance of prices in the Government 
securities market (with the growth of large pub¬ 
lic debts) .the Central Bank can exert a powerful 
influence upon the volume and timing of changes 
in the general availability of credit. It is princi¬ 
pally through its effects upon the position and 
decisions of lenders, and only secondarily 
through its effects upon the decisions of the 
borrowers and savers, that the (.entral Bank 
action affecting the interest rates achieves its 
significance. 

We admit that there are certain notable en 
dogenous weaknesses of this ‘‘new” theoi) bself. 
But even if they are overlooked, the following 
growing exogenous impediments in the way of 
making a higher Bank Rate effective must, we 
think, be taken into account in view ol their 
ovciwhelming importance: (ll (u) cxie>.s rc- 
wrves held by the coniniereial banks, etc. k lb) 
large bank sales of short-term Government sei u 
iities. (2) locking-in effects of Bank Rate t hanges 
('{) non-bank boldin"s of short tcim oi ledeetn 
able Government secuntie-., Ill (a) Fedoral Re 
seive support poHcv k (1)1 the Tr<asiirv policv of 
keeping interest rates low and stable ‘ oi the 
“Bills only” policy in the U.S A. I, l.ii insen- 
Mtiveness of tlie sales maximising oligopolies and 
other fmanciallv powerful firms. Uil picssuic of 
the growing “escaping” sectors where general 
monetary controls have little moie than an rn- 
cantalive effect except at the ptiee of recessi^m 
and unemployment: la) excessive maiktl pouei 
I whether of business firms or of unions I. (b) 
substantial increase in tlie volume of tonsiimei 
finance (at lc*ast in the sbnt lunl k (ci the n- 
mg pioportion of overhead costs to total cost- 
•I' , and (7) the nll-tinie possdile conflict li 
tween domestic objetives and the maiiitenanco < t 
leasonable stability in the foreign eve liniige mai 
Lets 


Moreover, the following alternative soukc^ 
of finance, which majoily nullifv the desiiable 
< lleets of a certain monetary poliev- deserve 
muuediate attention to be strongly deal witli : 
' 1 > Growing importance of self-fitiam ing. huge 
rcH'ives and undistributed dividends being kept 
by large firms, especially by the manufaclui ing 
corporations, (2) structural changes since 'Viorld 
War li : remarkable giowtb of non-banking 
inancial intermediaries, namely, (i) insurance 
companies and saving banks, (ii) hire purchase 


finance companies and personal and sales finance 
companies, (iii) land-mortgage banks and indige¬ 
nous banks {c.g., the Mahajans, Shroffs & Sahu- 
kars in India) and (iv) the rapid growth of 
specialist ftnancial institutions and development 
banks (both private and public) like the British 
ICFC and FCI and the Indian IFC, SFCs. 
IGIC, etc., the rise of burldmg societies, under¬ 
taking of mortgage lending by the LIC 
and the developincmt of hire purchase finance 
in relation to consuniei durables, etc , (3) Issues 
of sharo>5 and dc-beiilure-' ' w ith the growth 
of corporate bu'-ine-.', -v stern I by well- 
cstablrshed firm*-. (>-'pc(iallv bv the joint- 
stock conipaiiies and It) Increased velocity 
of the rirculalion of the i*\isting volume of money: 
Artivisation of idle- balances liv firms and banks, 
(3) i'urtheiiiiore. the use ol book credit and 
foimal kndiiie and borrow inn within the private 
sector in pic'-ence of a higher Bank Rate should 
not also he oveilookc-d Aga n the following fac¬ 
tors. standing in the wav of a proper realisation 
of the desiri'd oljeclives of a ceilain monetary 
polic'v should not go iiculc-cted i 1 I Not so well- 
planned and well pha-.ecl deficit financing in 
laree doses in a dtvelop'rm ecoiiomv l2i Rising 
jitcjporlicms of iKpiicl resources at the disposal of 
the public (fiom 2') 2 p-r cent in lyil-r'i to 
20 1 ]>er cent m lO'iH'lO n India i and of the 
commcuial banks I from "1 jiei cc'iit m I't'iT-.'iS 
to 2 }>c r cent in F>"0(vc) m India) in lelalion 
to nation ll income atui i lliuln i jieicentaae of 
llie nations use ol ciiiitiicv iiolts ar d coins 
I about (u pel enl in li.cli.il m relation to bank 
deposits and b mk inoiiev etc I about per cemt 
III India I ('speciallv m (lie uriclmlviloped world, 
the t eiilial Bank's conli >] |iolii \ afleclmu cauv 
the latte r 


(ciNcllsION v.M> SlCGLsTIONs 

In oiisidc'raiioii of our above discussion, we 
coikIucIi- that mlen-si jate chances, in and of 
themselves, have had little direct effect on spend¬ 
ing dec isions of the industrial potentates and of 
the I scs toi (the uppc*i classes sector) particu- 
larlv and the pecrple in general in any society. 
Again there is a ceiling to the rate of interest as 
well r s a floor and the seriousness of the prob¬ 
lem pertains to the fact that the “effclwe” rate of 
inteiobt, or equivalently, the “effective” 
reduction in the availability of credit does not 
lie within the institutionally feasible range. To 
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ensure stability the Central Bank, along with the 
Government, must, therefore, have to adequately 
regulate and restrain the unwholesome operations 
of the above-noted vigorously growing neutraliz¬ 
ing hurdles and to invariably wield its all-per¬ 
vasive control all over the financial world, bank¬ 
ing and non-banking. 

The progressive obsolescence of any econo¬ 
mic theory is a function of its lagged willingness 
to recognise the structural changes and institu¬ 
tional re-arrangements. New pr*>blems arise re¬ 
quiring, in the changed circumstances, new theo¬ 
ries foi their solution. The “new” monetary 
policy was a gallant attempt in this direction. 
The shift of emphasis from demand to the supply 
side of credit availability has much to recoin- 
mend it. What remains is to incorporate within 
the thory the \arious leakages to monetary policy 
like tlu' velocity i-hanges and other structural 
developments, mentioned above. Be‘«ides, the 
Central Bank must be able to control tlie liifui- 
dity of the whole economy. We think that the 
lending of all financial institutions can he in¬ 
directly controlled through changes in the level 
and structure of inteiest rates. A lisc in the 
interest rate will slow down their h-nding by 
imposing capital losses on their security holdings. 
Thu«. while a rise in the interest rate has had 
little direct effect on spending, it depresses 
spending indirectly by reducing the lending of 
financial institutions and so the public's liqui¬ 
dity. Moreover, if the national debt is lengthened 
at the same time, the liquid asset base of the 
commercial banks will further he limited and thus 
their lending also depressed. This brings debt- 
management to the forefront as it is the j)rincipal 
factor affecting the level and structure of in¬ 
terest rates. The authorities in managing the debt 
should not concentrate exclusively on short rates 
but should extend their operations over the 
medium and long ends of the market as well. It 
may be added that during inflationary periods 
the debt should be lengthened and interest rates 
raised, during deflation the opposite policy should 
be followed. 

In these ways monetary jrolicy can certainly 
be helpful in tempering moderate fluctuations 
and pioinoting economic growth. A flexible in¬ 
terest rale policy, by strengthening confidence in 
the national currencies, secures both internal and 
external stability. It is. we believe, an indispens- 


Balance of Payments problem. But it would be d 
dangerous mistake to ov'er-rale its potency to the 
neglect of fiscal and other weapons including the 
non-monetary ones. That is, to altaip stability, 
full employment and economic progress we sug¬ 
gest to exercise a discriminatory and mild but 
somewhat simultaneous application, in a judi¬ 
ciously balanced way, of all the prevailing varie¬ 
ties of monetary policy along with fiscal and 
other weapons. While airplying them more or 
less simultaneously and in a balanced manner, 
we have to very highly emphasise their selective 
rather geneial use. The age-long experiment of 
their general use has produced cither negative or 
very adv^erse effects. I'rudenlly selective exor¬ 
cise of these three policies, which, we lliink, must 
l)c the dutv of every Central Bunk and Govern¬ 
ment, would eerlaiidy promote prosperity in the 
desired areas and sectors, (c.g.. unrieveloped 
rural aieas and the IM.ui-pri )ril\-essential-type 
investments in oui c'eonotny ) and lonliol instabi¬ 
lity in the undesirable ones (c.g., llie non-Plan 
juiority non-essential type projects and the grow¬ 
ing U-seelor. el<'.. in India). Lopsided indnsliiul 
developments with all their associated evils in 
over-uibanised areas can thus be largely con¬ 
trolled and the ideal of legional balanet'd deve¬ 
lopment remarkably lealised with all its whole¬ 
some impact, social, economic and political, on 
llic economy. 

At the same lime, we should not be so com- 
}*lac('ntly satisfied w illi the efft'cliveness of oui 
present control weapons that wc make no effoi' 
to improve them or devise better ones. In ihi- 
context, particular mention, we think, is deserved 
by (1) (i) security reserve requirement or (ii) 
variable secondary reserve requirement or (iril 
basing reserve requirements on assets ralhei 
than on dejrosits, (2) a differential taxation on 
different types of bank advances to differtnl 
areas, (3) secondary liquidity ratio, f4) a special 
but di.srriminatory lax on particular types of in 
vestments or on projects of particular areas, 
one-time sjrecial tax on lending (from whatcvei 
financial institutions, banking or non-bank¬ 
ing) for particular purjroses, (6) limited conlro' 
over wages as the economy advances, (7) special 
accounts system (as in Australia) and last I'nt 
not the least (8) a special deposit system (as in 
England). It should be stressed that the special 
deposit scheme and the security reserve device, 
coupled with selective credit controls and other 
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lopment-Bcekirig economy like ourt for removing 
the discrepancies between the latc of growth of 
credit creating capacity and those of output and 
productive capacities and effeitively dealing with 
the sensitive pressuie points in speiilu credit 
channels I his would thus iniincnsel) help realise 
the ideal of cemtrolled expansion Iheufori (9) 
(i) coiiliol of real estate or eonslrudion ertthi, 
liesides (ill fixation of margin requmraenls to 
control uiibiiddlid stoek exchange speculation and 
(ill) regulation of consumer instalment credit or 
hue purchase finance—of the selectno credit 
control weapons—should be given whole hearted 
alUnlion of othci fiscal measures GoMiniueiit 
pc nding savings and debt management and of 
the nonmonetary measuies output adjustment 
vsaci policy and the most important of them all 
pace contiol and rationing should he duly co 
oicliiiated with them SiKh a well inUr-iaU cl 


approach, besides ensuring stability and growth, 
would further help us remove inequality of dis¬ 
tribution of income and wealth, prevent concen- 
Iration of economic power at the disposal of a 
few aiiel eheek conspicueius consumptiem of the 
1) sector ihcreli) augmenting the total cpiantum of 
resources available to fuiarut elt\clopmenlal pco- 
gi amines 

Wc hope our conclusive suggestion would 
he rtndtied clue recognition and fonsidcrahle 
irnpoitaiKc by the authorities conecitied as the 
actiMtifb ol the rapiellv giowm^ de’stabilising 
sectors and of tlu linaneial institutions other 
than the eommeifid hanks suhstantnllv widen 
with the jirorcss of teonoinn development and 
as the fences (nnijiirm the le from 1m come strong 
and vigorous enouch to blunt the eel,_( of the 
traditional (ential Bank weapons 


sm AIJROBINDO AM) BANDE MATARAM 

Bv UMA MlkllERJlE and HARID\S Ml MIERJEE 


I 

Bi \c VI was the mam stene ol opeialion of a 
mip,lity levolulion moie than fift\ yeais 
I o Iht hiio of that levolution was Sri Auiu 
I m<lo with his aioup of icvolulionarv youths 
v\lmin he liad been naming up in the extremie 
loims of self sac iifiec in the se'rvice of the eoun 
tiv and in aeliicvin foi it Pnrna *>ii<iia] oi com 
pie t< fieceioni TIk le volution ainitei at was nioie 
vital and funelamcnlal than what is gcnciallv eon 
Hived Its pniuary objective was to aeeoniplisn 
I motal and intellectual revolution in the mind 
'I the eountiy, to kindle in the people a hmnmg 
desire fot national freedom Indeed he mtio 
'hieed into Indian politics at the veiy dawn of 
I ucdom’s battle what would lie called the New 
Iheeught Ol the New Spirit winch hioke away 
bom the orthodox and traditional thought the 
Iiielian National Congress had sleiod foi, fe r afoul 
*1 quarter of a centuiy (188S 190'i) This New 
Ihought was an exposition of a philosophy of 
'Valionalism, which he developed and placeel on 


seientifie fe undatum dunn" the vtir^ 190(>08 
ac mist the luliiic modeidte and mtneheanl 
thi>Uw,hl of the te)n_iess This wa- m ejyeieh of 
intense storm and sin,s> e( sinfc md elfoit, of 
gieat hrcakinc and huilduir, m tune with the 
tumultuous iwakeniii- of i mightv jicople alter a 
slumber of aces ind it w u Bnndt Malaram which 
was the '^anjnarii Mnntia oi the it sinrcction of 
tlu eounliv i- a deitv Ihi^ toneeiitioii was a ic 
hoiM pis-,je)n If 1 lilt touiiliv wliitli appealed no 
lon^ei es a melt pit t of e nth hut an image of 
tilt t I snuc h ul then sfi/rd tin nnnel of the 
peojile and it was Sn Auiohmdo who gave a 
most p issionate and jioweiful txiiiission to then 
rising hopes anil aspn ilions In him was incar¬ 
nated the vciv soul of awakened India m its 
innate iiidiMcluahly and inhcient sjunt of inle- 
giatii n 

II 

ItanJe Matarom, the musical composition of 
Bankim Chandia Chaltcrjee, was impregnated 
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ensure slability the Central Bank, along with the 
Government, must, therefore, have to adequately 
regulate and resliain the unwholesome operations 
of the above-noted vigorously growing neuli alin¬ 
ing hurdles and to invariably wield its all-per¬ 
vasive control all over the financial world, bank¬ 
ing and non-banking. 

The progressive obsolesccnee of any econo¬ 
mic theory is a function of its lagged willingness 
to recognise the structural changes and institu¬ 
tional re-arrangements. New problems arise re¬ 
quiring, in the changed circumstances, new theo¬ 
ries for their solution. The “new"’ monetary 
policy was a gallant attempt in this directiem. 
The shift of emphasis from demand to the supply 
side of credit availability has much to recom¬ 
mend it. What retttains is to incorporate within 
the thoiv the various leakages to monetary policy 
like the velocity changes and other structural 
developments, mentioned above. Besides, the 
Cerrtral Bank must be able to eorrtrol the licjui- 
dity of the whole econonty. We think that the 
lenditrg of all fiirancial iirslitutions can be in¬ 
directly controlled through changes in the level 
arrd structure of interest rates. A rise in the 
interest rate will slow dowir their lending by 
imposing capital losses on their security holdings. 
Thus, while a rise in the irrleresl rate has had 
little direct effect on spending, it depresses 
spending irrdiiectly by reclucing the lertcling of 
financial irrstitutions and so the public’s liqui¬ 
dity. Moreover, if the nalronal debt is lengthcMred 
at the same tinre, the liquid asset base of the 
oomtnereial banks will further be limited and thrrs 
their lending also dejrressecl. This brings debt- 
management to the forefront as it is the principal 
factor affectirrg the li'vcd arrd structure of in¬ 
terest rates. The authorities in managing the debt 
should not concentrate exclusively on short rales 
hut should extend their operations ovc'r the 
medium and long ends of the market as well. It 
may be added that during inflationary periods 
the debt should be lengthened and interest rates 
raised, during deflation the opposite jtolicy should 
be followed. 

In these ways monetary policy can certainly 
be helpful in tempering moderate fluctuations 
and promoting economic growth. A flexible in¬ 
terest rate policy, by strengthening confidence in 
the national currencies, secures both internal and 
external stability. It is, we believe, an indispens¬ 
able part of any programme for dealing with the 


Balance of Payments problem. But it would be a 
dangerous mistake to over-rate its potency to the 
ireglect of fiscal and other weapons including the 
noir-monetary ones. That is, to attaip stability, 
full employment and ecorromic progress we sug¬ 
gest to exercise a discriminatory and mild but 
somewhat sirrrultaneous application, in a judi¬ 
ciously balanced way, of all the prevailing varie¬ 
ties of monetary policy along with fiscal and 
other weapons. While applying them more or 
less simullarreously and iit a balanced manner, 
we have to very highly enrphasise their selective 
rather general use. The age-long experimeirt of 
their general use has produced either negative or 
very adverse effects. Prudently selective exer¬ 
cise of these three jrolir ics, which, we think, must 
be the duty of every Central Bank and Govern¬ 
ment, would certainly }>rr>rrtole prosperity in the 
desiied areas and sectors, (e.g , undeveloped 
rural arrvis and the IMan priorit\-e''senliul-lype 
inveslmerrls in our crorrmny ) and cont.ol instabi¬ 
lity hr the undesirable ones (c.g., th ■ non-Plan 
juiority non-essential type* projeds and the grow¬ 
ing U sector, el(., irt India). Lopsided industrial 
developments with all their associated evils in 
over-urbanised areas can thus be largely con¬ 
trolled and the ideal of regional balanced devc- 
lojnnent leinaikably realised with all its whole¬ 
some impact, social, economic and political, or 
the economy. 

At the same time, we should not he so con' 
jclacenlly satisfied with the effectivenc'ss of our 
present control vvoapons that vve make no effor' 
to improve them or devise heltc t ones. In ihi^ 
Context, jrartic ular mention, we think, is deservec 
by (1) (i) security reserve re(|uiiement or (ii) 
variable secondary reserve recjuiiement or (iii) 
basing reserve requirements on assets rather 
than on deposits, (2) a differential taxation on 
different typos of hank advanees to different 
areas, (3) secondary liquidity ratio, (Da S})pcia 
hut discriminatory tax on particular types of in 
vestments or on projects of particular areas, (.3) 
one-time special lax on lencling (from whatevei 
financial institutions, hanking or non-bank 
ing) for particular purposes, (6) limited contro 
over wages as the economy advanees, (7) specia 
accounts system (as in Australia) and last bu 
not the least (8) a special deposit system (as ii 
England). It should be stressed that the specia 
deposit scheme and the security reserve device 
coupled with selective credit controls and othe 
weapons, can be used with advantage in a deve 
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lopment-seeking economy like ours for removing 
the discrepancies between the rate of growth of 
credit creating capacity and those of output and 
productive capacities and effectively dealing with 
the sensitive pressure points in spec-ific credit 
channels. This would thus immensely help realise 
the ideal of controlled expansion. I'hcrcfore, (9) 
(i) control of real estate or construction credit, 
besides (ii) fixation of margin requirements to 
control unbriddled stock exchange speculation and 
(iii) regulation of consumer instalment credit or 
hire purchase finance—of the selective credit 
control weapons—should be given whole-hearted 
attention of other fistal measures. Government 
spending, savings and del/t-management and of 
the non-monetary measures output adjusiment, 
wage-policy and the most important of them all. 
j)rice control and rationing should he duly co¬ 
ordinated with them. Such a well-inlegriUed 


approach, besides ensuring stability and growth, 
would further help us remove inequality of dis¬ 
tribution of income and wealth, prevent concen- 
(ration of ecoimmic power at the disposal of a 
few and check conspicuous consumption of the 
U-scctor thereby augmenting the total quantum of 
resources available to finance developmental pro¬ 
grammes. 

We hope, oui (tmclusive suggestion would 
he rendered due lecugnition and considerable 
importance h> the authoiitics concc'rned as the 
activities of the rapidlv gruv\ing de-stabilising 
sectors and of the financial institutions other 
than the cornmen ial hanks substantiallv widen 
with the process of c« ononiic development and 
as the forces emerging thciefrom Ix^coine strong 
and vigorous enough lo L-luut the edge ol the 
traditional Central Bank weapons. 


SRI AlIROMNDO AND BANDE MATARAM 

By UMA MUKllERJEE and IIARIDAS Ml’KHERJEE 


Benc.vl was the main scene of operation of a 
mighty levolulion moie than fifty vears 
ago. The heio of that ievolution was Sri Auro- 
hindo with his gioup of icvolutionary youths 
whom he had been training up in the extreme 
lorms of sclf-sa<Tificc in the service of the roun- 
liy and in achieving for it Puma Swaraj or com- 
l»l(>to fieedom. I'he revolution aimed at was more 
vital and fundamental than what is generally con¬ 
ceived. Its primary objective was to accomplish 
a moral and intellectual revolution in the mind 
of the country, to kindle in the people a burning 
dt'sire for national freedom. Indei'd. he intro- 
iluced into Indian polities at the very dawn of 
freedom’s battle what would be called the New 
Thought or the New Spirit which broke aw'ay 
fiom the orthodox and traditional thought the 
Indian National Congress had stood for, for alwut 
a quarter of a century (1885-1905). ITiis New 
Thought was an exposition of a philosophy of 
Nationalism, which he developed and placed on 


Kienlifk' foundation during the years 1900-08 
against the ruling moderate and mendicant 
tliought of the Congress. This was an epoch of 
intense storm and stress, of strife and effoil, of 
great breaking aiu! building in tune with the 
tumultuous awakening of a might\ people after a 
slumber of ages, and it wa* Baiulc Mniaram which 
was the Sanjivani Mantra or the resurrection of 
the country as a deity. This eoncci)lion was a re¬ 
born passion foi the coutvlrv. which appealed no 
longer as a mere piece t)f earth hut an image of 
the Cosmic, had then .seized tin* mind of the 
people, and it was Sri Aurohindo who gave a 
most })assionate and powerful expression to their 
rising hopes and aspirations. In him was incar¬ 
nated the very soul of awakened India in its 
innate individuality and inlieient spirit of inte- 
gratiem. 

II 

BanJe Matardm, the musical composition ot 
Rankira Chandra Chatterjee, was impregnated 
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with a revolutionary fervour with the commence¬ 
ment of the Swadeshi Movement in 1905 when at 
a fated moment it suddenly became the sanctified 
hymn of Nationalism, a mantra for worshipping 
the ocuntr) as a deity. This conception was res¬ 
ponsible for appiopriating for the daily paper its 
name Dandc Maim am, founded !/>' Bipin Chandra 
Pal. whom Sii Auiobindo later called “one of the 
mightiest prophets of Nationalism”. Intended to 
be a daily organ of Indian Nationalism with its 
motto as “India for Indians”, Bipin Chandra first 
started this paper as a personal ventuie in 
August. 1906, and Sri Aurobindo soon joined 
him. Latei on, Sri Auiobindo fell ill, and during 
his absence, Bipin Chandra, in view of his grow¬ 
ing differences with olhci members of the edi. 
loiial board, severed his connection with the 
paper (December, 1906) only to resume it in May, 
1908, after Sri Auiobindo's arrest in connection 
with the Alipur Bomb Case. Thus, during the 
period from December. 1906 to April. 1908. Sri 
Aurobindo was the corilrollirig spirit of the ntw 
jour nal. 

Ill 

The life of the Bande Maiaram as an Extremist 
organ was a short-lived one (August, 1900— 
October, 1908) due to the political attack of an 
alien bureaucracy. But during the biicl period of 
its existence it effected a profound revolution in 
Indian politics, in the thoughts aird feelings of 
his countrymen. It is, however, to be noted that 
Exlremi.st thought in Indian ]iolitics had earlier 
beginnings than Sri Aurobindo’s advent in Biuigal 
in 1906. But this was then an unorganised senti¬ 
ment waiting to be developed as a svsteni. By llie 
middle of 1906, .Sri Aurobindo fully plunged into 
politics and organised before long the kindred 
spirits into the New Party or the Nationalist 
Party, then called the Extremists as distinguished 
from the Moderates. Repudiating the narrow 
ideal of Colonial Self-Government or Dominion 
Status within the British Enrpire to which the old 
Congress was irrevocably committed, he popu¬ 
larised along with Bipin (.handra, the contrary 
conceplron of Putna Stvaraj ioi the' country. This 
conception was so revolutionary at that lime that 
the Moderates who therr contr’olled the Congress 
could not accept rt, arrd so it 1/eoame a serious 
bone of contention between the two wings of the 
Congress, ,Srr Aurobindo also rejected the peti¬ 
tioning policy ol the Congress and built up a 


comprehensive practical programme covering in 
its sweep not only the doctrine of Passive Resis¬ 
tance but also the cult of Revolution. The twin 
methods of non-violence and violence, constitu¬ 
tionalism and revolution that marked India’s 
arduous journey towards Stvaraj, were first form¬ 
ulated by him in clear and unmistakable terms. 
Sri Aurobindo was as much a Passive Resisier 
as a Revolutionary. The question of violence 
and non-violence did not trouble him so much us 
it did many others in the subsequent phases of 
the Freedom Movement. He never mixed up ordi¬ 
nary ethics with politics which has its vtwn ethics 
—the ethics of the K^hatriya, not that of the 
Brahmirt, and he was never tired of jrreachir.g 
that the morality of the Kshaliiya niusi govern 
our political thinking and action. “To impose in 
politics the Brahmanical duly of sainlR suffei- 
ance”, said he. “is to prear h VarnaMtnkara'’ or 
confusion of duties which is subversive of the 
.social organism. He apinoadied the qu‘stiori of 
violence and non-violence in jx'lilics purely Ircrtr' 
a pragmatic standpoint, only as a matter of policy 
C)r expediency. He was the la'-t man to make a 
fetish of non-violeme or ahun\a which he did i.ot 
consider a speciality of Indian genius. Oit the 
contrary, he b<‘lieved that varving doses of vio¬ 
lence are not only helpful but indispensable lot 
convpttirrg our petitions into demarrds and for 
1/ringing the legal, pacific or < onslitutional agi¬ 
tation within the realm rrf realisation. Thus. Sri 
Aurobindo was in the strictest sense of the term, a 
Irire prophet, path-finder and jrioneer of India’s 
Freedom Movement. Of all the statesnren Modern 
India has produced, he had the tlearesi vision of 
Indian Swaraj in its fulness as well as of the 
practical means to attain it by strenuous and 
sustained struggle. In the irolitical arena he 
exhibited twrr distinct but inwardly allied jrerso- 
nalities—as a Passive Resister and as a Revolu¬ 
tionary,—and in both the capacities he «'ast a 
powerful influence over the whole course of India’s 
Freedom Movement which had its culmination in 
the transfer of power in 1947. His spirit of pas¬ 
sive resistance found a veritable incarnation in 
Mahatma Gandhi while that of revolution a liv¬ 
ing embodiment in Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, 

IV 

Contemporaries of Sri Aurobindo still recall 
with emotion the intense sincerity of passion 
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with which he threw him«ielf, heart and soul, into 
the National Movement during those tumultuous 
limes. He appealed in Bengal in 1906 as a God- 
ordained leader of men and very soon won for 
himself his rightful place in the National Move¬ 
ment. Nationalism with him was not a political 
:ry. nf)t a meie sentiment, it was his passion and 
religion. “Nationalism,” he said, “is not a mere 
political piogramme ; Nationalism is a religion 
that has < orne from God ; Nationalism is a 
treed whith you shall have to live.” Nationalism 
thus (onceived found its fullest expression in the 
liteiature that he treated hy his unique com- 
po-itions in Bande Mafaram, the premier organ 
t)f a revolulion.ii V Nationalism of the times. Ilis 
1 diforial (ommenls at once hetame the classics 
of Indian politics m those davs. Thev made the 
p< ople inltns(>lt aware of the mission and destiny 
of the movemrnt. imjrarted to it a new moral 
lone and tonfidenre and ultimately prepared the 
mind of the countrv for the revolution which 
aas fotain" ahtsid Indian Nationalism had in 
ih.rt revolutionary e|)o(h its best prophets in 
Ihpin C'handia and Sri Aiiiohindo With many 
others in the fit Id it was a tiolitital sentiment, 
hut with them it was a divine eneiity for the 
It suiter lion of th'' national soul. They were not 
only its prtqiht ts and sjmkesmen : they were of 
It and in it ; tliev made it a religion on the alter 
of wliith mtlhing was too dear foi them to make 
It) ofTi’iing They Intalhed a new fire and an un- 
foigetahle spiiii in Nationalism which com¬ 
ment etl with HeidiT and Marzini hut reached its. 
fiuition in tin ir lives Each one of these heroes 
was a votarv of woild culture and a worshipper 
of the Universal along with the National, hut 
u'ine was jieihaps a greater synthetic force than 

Auiohindo. He was a pci feci Mend of the 
Aationat and the Universal. 

V 

W’hy is it that Sri Aiirobindo was so pas- 
lonalely insistent on India’s claim to Stvaraj 
"hith he advocated as her inalienahle birth- 
' I 111 ? For her complete national self-fulhlmcnt. 

I 'cry nation on eaith has a peculiai hent of its 
its individuality which cannot be retained, 
^<ir less fostered, undei the shadow of a lorcign 
power representing a different temperament and 
‘‘ diffeient genius. In his clear conception the 
"oik of Nationalism in India was two-fold. “It 


has.” said he, “to win Suiaraj for India so that 
the present unhealthy conditions of political 
phthisis which is ovei taking Europe, may he 
entirely and radically cured, and it has to ensure 
that the Swaraj it brings about shall be a 
“Swadeshi Swaraj and not an mqiorlation of the 
European article It is for tins leason that the 
movement for Swaraj found its first expression 
in an oull/urst of Swadeshi sentiment which 
directed itself not merely agaiii-t foreign goods, 
hut against foreign habits, foieign dress and 
manneis, foreign tdutalion. and sought to bring 
the people hack to their own rivilisatioii.” Again, 
he wiotc : "The lefuin to our=olves is the cardi¬ 
nal feature of the national movement. It is 
national not only in the sense of political self- 
asseition against the domination of foreigners, 
hut in the sense of a letuin upon our old national 
individuality,” 

VI 

In the handling of the tuircnt political pro¬ 
blems confioriting the' i ountrv at that lime, Sri 
Aurohmdo exhibited a boldness and oiiginality 
all his own His ajiproath to the Anglo Indian 
t ant of Indian iiitv as an essential condition to 
hei politic al fiec'doiii still appeals strikingly 
novel As ])ail of the ])rohlcm the question of 
Hindu Alushm unilv also received his close 
alleiilion foi comments V hat he thought over 
these issues, which are still of aninialiiig interest 
to the eouiitrv is to he seen in the artieles he 
wiole in Baade Maiaram (UX>ti190“i. A trained 
student of hist uv and lUeialu'e and polilic«, he 
was not a pohlirian of the demagogu Ivpe. He 
could lis* aliove the- common jiiejudiccb of his 
times and view tlie current c'vents in their true 
national and international context. A super- 
icUdlist as he was he was a rcal-politiker also at 
the same lime. He had no svmpathy with that 
class nf minds that fights shy of battle in the 
hout of battle out of false humaiiitaiian impulse. 
He prcferied manly lesislanee to tvranny even 
h-v violence to a cowaidh lefusal to give battle 
under cover of a sattnic ideal. Times without 
number he warned Ins countrymen that, circuni- 
stanre I as India was at that time, a fierce turmoil 
and t'lision with the inteiesl adverse to the 
national inteiest was all hut natural and so he 
counselled them to lirave the situation in that 
spiiit. When the news of the Jamalpur julum or 
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atrocities let loose on the Hindus by the bureau¬ 
cracy with the help of its Mahomedan mercenaries 
leading to the desecration of the temple and 
violation of woman’s (hastily reached him at 
Calcutta, he at ome administered a sharp rebuke 
to the Hindus fot their utter apathy and demoral- 
isatinn in the following words : 

“From all parts of East Bengal comes the 
terrible news of violation and threatened viola¬ 
tion of women by hatlmashes. Bengal is then 
dead to all intents and purposes. Nowhere is the 
honour of women so much valued as in India. 
And as our people do not lift theii fingei or 
court death when seeing women violated before 
their eyes, ihej have moially ceased to exist. 
Long subjection has crushed the h(»ul and left the 
mere corpse. If Bengal has been seired with such 
a seveie j)alsy as not to strike a blow even foi 
the honour of our women, it is better for her 
people to he blotled fioiii the earth than encumber 
it longer with then disgrace.’’* 

Two days later, Sii Aurobmdo again by 
way of a strong warning both to the people and 
the buieaucracv made the spnited comment : 

“The countiy in which the cry of outraged 
chastity rises day aftci day unavenged to heaven 
is doomed to rum 'hhe Government which per¬ 
mits it and stands looking on smiling and with 
folded hands, is already doomed by the justice 
of heaven ; it shall pass awav and be as if it had 
never been. Bui we too who look on while our 
sisteis and mothers are ouliaged,—against us 
too the doom will go forth unless we act before 
it is too late.”t 

The spirit that these words breathe evidently 
prefers death to dishonour It demonstrates 
beyond the shadow of a doubt the moral and 
spiritual stuff of which Sri Aurobmdo was made. 
He was neither a weak pacifist nor an impotent 
moralist in politics which is by its very nature 
a trial of strength between opposing forces. 
Never for a moment did he confuse the end with 
the means nor did he adopt in the hour of 
actual crisis a doctrinaire attitude which often 
bcomes a cover for immoral inaction or the dull 
passivity of the mind. The spirit to serve and to 
suffer was as strong in him as the spirit 
to resist and to strike. His ideal was “a free and 
united India.” but his whole mind was against 

* Vide Bande Matxiram, May 2, 1907, p. 4, 
t Bande Mataram, May 9, 1907, p. 4. 


any timid compromise which involves a surrender 
or negation of the very ideal for which recon¬ 
ciliation is sought. “True national unity,” he 
said, “is the unity of self-dedication to the coun¬ 
try when the liberty and greatness of our mother¬ 
land is the paramount consideration to which all 
others must be subordinated.” If the spirit of 
self-dedication to the country is wanting, mere 
cry for unity will not make us united. The true 
basis of unity can be laid only under the inspira¬ 
tion of an oveimaslenng ideal-an ideal trans¬ 
cending ourselves and to which all of us can 
offer an unquestioned allegiance. This sort of 
unity alone can lift a people out of despair and 
degradation 

VII 

In fine, il has to be noted that party j>olili(s 
in modern India leally dales from the Swadeshi 
Days when tlie ruling Modeiates cam>' under 
challenge fiom the rising Exlieinists or the 
Nationalists They differed fioiii each othei botli 
in resjiect of ihe polithal ideal and the pi<uInal 
means to lealise it Animated by a laiger ideal 
of fn'edom, the Extremists piefeired the perils 
of a haid and difficult struggle with the bureau¬ 
cracy to the blessings of piospcious serfdom 
Thus they inlioduccd a new distordanl element 
into Indian politics and the mlroduc lion of this 
new element tbrealened to break the so- 
called Congress unity 'I’lie Modeiales got alarmed 
and began to openly denounce the new political 
trend as inimical to national piogiess It is well 
to lemember what Sii Aurol/indo as an accie- 
dited leader of the New Paily wrote at that time 
in reply to the Moderate charge of fomenting 
disunity in the Congrc'-s : “Iheie is,” observed 
Aurobindo, “a cant phrase which is always on 
our lips in season and out of season, and il is the 
cry for unity. We call it a cant phrase because 
those who use il, have not the slightest conception 
of what they mean, when they use it, but simply 
employ it as an effetive formula to discourage 
independence in thought and progressiveness in 
artion. It is not the reality of united thought and 
action which they desire, it is merely the appear¬ 
ance of unity. Be your views what they may, 
supress them, for they will spoil our unity ; 
swallow your principles, they will spoil our 
unity ; do not battle for what you think to be 
the right, il will spoil our unity, leave the neces- 
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sary things undone, for the attempt to do them 
will spoil our unity ; this is the cry. The ]>re- 
valence of a dead and lifeless unity is the true 
index of 'national degradati()n, quite as much as 
the prevalence of a living unity is the index of 
national greatness. So long as India was asleep 
and only talking in its dreams, a show of unity 
was possible, but the moment it awoke and began 
to live, this show was bound to be broken.” 

‘"There is.” Aurobindo wiole furthei. 
“anolliei id^a underlying the cr> foi unity and 
it is the utlerK eironeous impression that nations 
have ne\er 1/cen able to liberate them- 
■^elves and do great deeds unless lhe\ were 
entirelv and flawlessly united within. History 


supplies no justification for this specious theory. 
On the contrary, when a nation is living at high 
pressure an<l feelings are at white heal, o])inions 
and actions are bound to diverge far more 
strongly than at other times. In the strenuous 
titries before the Aineiiean War of Indepen¬ 
dence. the colony was divided into a powerful 
minoiity who were whollv for England, a great 
hesitating mcajority who wx'ie foi internal auto¬ 
nomy but uiiwilling to use evtreine methods and 
a small but viaoious minoiitv of extremists with 
men like John Adams at then bead who pushed 
the country into revolt and (leated a nation.”* 

* V ide the authoi’s Baiidi Muhnam and 
Indian ’Salionalicin. p 52. 


RAM MOHUN AND MODERN EDU(:\'nON IN INDIA 

B> C. R. GOSWAMI 


Raja Ram Mnhun Roy is ‘the Prophet 
of the Indian Renaissance.’ It is he who 
could comprehend the cross-currents oi 
history and initiate lines of action, during 
the early years of the last century, to be 
followed by his counrtynien with or without 
conscious debt to him. ‘At that junetuie 
of history India realised her self in Ram 
Mohun Roy’* writes Pramatha Choudhury a 
celebrated Bengali author of balanced judge¬ 
ment. 

The genius of Ram Mohun appears all 
the more astounding and its significance 
deeper when we consider that Ram Mohun 
was no mere product of the West. He startd 
learning English rather late in life—at the 
age of 24 (1796). He assimiliated no doubt, 
Western thoughts and ideas thoroughly 
having drunk deep in their sources (Greek, 
Latin & Hebrew), yet the core of his out¬ 
look was crystallized earlier. He was out 
and out a rationalist. This rational make 
up is manifest in ‘Tuhfut-Ul-Muwanhuddm’ 
—a book written in Persian with an intro¬ 
duction in Arabic by Ram Mohun as early 
as 1804. Also in his booklet ‘An Appeal 
To The Christian Public’ he noted that 


though coming of a Brahmin family, he had 
lennounced oilhodoxy at a very tender age. 
11 is with the help of this rational approach 
and its concomittant humanism that he 
wanted to free the nation fiom the fetters 
of mediaevalism. Neither the Christian 
nor the Hindu orthodoxy had any appeal 
to him. ‘Ram Mohun’s Chief aim was to 
found hib faith upon reason ‘‘writes U. N. 
Ball in his study of Ram Mohun’s faith.- 
In the present article our aim is to re¬ 
view tne works and ideas of Ram Mohun 
<in the sphere of education. Good many 
people, both Indian and European, took 
part m educational activities at the early 
part of the nineteeenth century. But Ram 
Mohun’s work and views call for special 
attention because of his unique position in 
the history of modem India. “He was in 
fact the first modern man in India.”* 

The first (educational grant tor India 
was sanctioned by British Parliament in 
181*3 (Renewal of Charter). For the first 
tim.e East India Company’s attention turned 
towards education. They instituted enqui¬ 
ries into the prevalent systems of education 
in different provinces, but nothing tangible 
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could be done till 1823 in which year the 
General Committee of Public Instruction 
was appointed in Calcutta. 

Ram Mohun Roy settled in Calcutta in 
1814. after retirement from Company’s 
service, with a view to devoting himself 
entirely to his mission. 

At the tune ‘Tols’ and ‘Pathsalas’ for 
Hindus, and Madrassas for Mohammedans 
were prevalent all over India ; but these 
were in a deadent condition. Missionaries 
engaged themselves in educational activities 
initially prompted by a proselytizing attitude, 
they did render, however, certain appreci¬ 
able services. Enligiitened Indians ielt the 
urgency of morlern education in modern 
lines. Consequently School Societies and 
School Book Societies were formed in 
Calcutta, Bambay and Madras (1817 on¬ 
wards) particularly to disseminate eliment- 
ary education, botii English and Vernacular, 
among the mass of the people. 

An influential section of the Society 
wanted higher education of the Western 
type for their children. This was cry¬ 
stallized in the establishment of the Vidya- 
laya or the Hindu College in Calcutta 
(merged in the present Presidency College) 
in 1817. David Haie took an important 
part in this.. But a close oKamination of 
records “p^^oves clearly that Ram Mohun 
was the originator of the scheme”^ though he 
had to dissociate himself from the Com¬ 
mittee for the succe.ss of the .scheme itself 
—the Orthox members of the Hindu Com¬ 
munity being loath to have him as an 
associate. 

Ram Mohun then established by him¬ 
self an English School at Sunpara (a loca¬ 
lity in Calcutta). “This was the first 
English School in Calcutta run entirely by 
Indians.” Here about 200 boys received 
education free and the entire cost was 
borne by Kam Mohan. Later he started a 
class for advanced students at his garden 
house on Upper Circular Road, and an 
Englishman was appointed teacher. When 
suitable accommodation was found at Simla 
near Cornwallis Square the class was shift¬ 
ed there, and the Anglo Hindu School was 
started formally in 1822. The School was 
run by the Unitarian Committee though 


the expenses were borne mainly by Ram 
Mohun. Wards of the rich and the poor 
alike received education here free of cost 
without any discrimination. Rorhaprasad, 
Ram Mohun’s own son and Debendranath 
Tagore were among the students of this 
School. From a report in ‘Bengal Harkara’ 
(10th Jan. 1828), unearthed by Brajendra- 
nath Banerjee, we get an account of a pub¬ 
lic examination held by this school in 
1828. About 50 students appeared at the 
examination. “Besides three classes that 
were examined in reading, spelling, gram¬ 
mar and translation the first or most ad¬ 
vanced class, was also examined in Joyce’s 
Scientific Dialogues on Mechanics and 
Astronomy, in the first sixteen propositions 
of the first book of Euclid, and in translat¬ 
ing into Bengali a passage of Voltaire’s 
History of Charles XII of Sweden.”'' 

The Committee of Public Instruction 
referred to above was composed mostly of 
Orientalists. The very first thing they 
did was to sanction the completion of the 
Sanskrit College in Calcutta, which had 
been approved and libei(ally endowed by 
the Goven'iiment in 1821. It was on this 
occasion that Ram Mohun came nut as the 
militant champion of Modern Education. 
He addressed a very forceful letter of pro¬ 
test to Lord Amherst, the then Governor 
General. lie demonstrated that “San.skrit 
.system of education would be the best cal¬ 
culated to keep this country in darkness,” 
that it was no good to continue a decadent 
out-dated system, and that what the 
country needed was not “what was known 
two thousand years ago,” but “a more 
liberal and enlightened system of instruc¬ 
tion. embracing mathematics, natural philo¬ 
sophy, chemistry and anatomy, with other 
useful sciences.” 

Though the letter was not immediately 
fruitful, yet it did certainly pave the way 
for the famous minute of—Macaulay and 
the final Resolution (1835) of Lord Bentinck 
on English education, Macaulay’s advo¬ 
cacy of English education is remarkably 
forceful, yet it should not be given undue 
importance, imperialist designs also are 
read in it in a rather facile manner;— 
Macaulay did not want to suppress the 
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Vernacular, rather he wanted their speedy 
growth. “Indeed," writes Mr. Hampton, 
“there are good grounds for believing that 
the demand of Indians for English educa¬ 
tion was‘a more important factor in the 
development of educational policy than the 
desire of the Government to find suitably 
qualified recruits for the public service or 
the efforts of the missionaries to employ 
education as a means of conversion. 

‘In the forefront of this movement for 
the spread of English education stood Ram 
Mohun Roy....The unique position whidi 
he occupies in the life of the meliojiohc 
gave his advocacy of the ‘new learning’ an 
influence which carried much weight.”'’ 

Ram Mohun’s another iiotable contri¬ 
bution towards English education is the 
support, moral and material, that he gave to 
Alexander Duff m his attempt at establish¬ 
ing a missionary institution in Calcuttta 
But for Ram Mohun, neitlier accommoda- 
lion nor students would be available to the 
Scottish evcugelisl as tlie study of the Bible 
was a compulsoiy item in his scheme ol 
(‘ducation. Ram Mohun had no objection 
to the students reading the Bible because 
of the fact that he considered the Bible 
unequalled as a book of religious and moral 
instruction. He* convinced the boys that 
mere reading from the Bible would not 
turn them into Christians. 

Herein we conic to the central idea of 
Ram Mohun about education. According 
to him education must bo moral, even reli¬ 
gious. He was as much distressed with 
the secularism of the Hindu College as with 
the orthodoxy of the Pundits. In a word. 
Ram Mohun desired, through education, 
moral, rational and broad-based, develop¬ 
ment of the individual. As for methodo¬ 
logy details. Ram Mohun’s views are not 
known. It is, however, evident, that he 
Arongly disliked the old methods of cram- 
wiing jgrammar, decl^ni)ng each word and 
other stereotyped gymnastics of the intel¬ 
lect given to the boys in ‘tols, and was 
generally in favour of the methods followed 
by the English teacher. 

One thing, however, must be clearly 
understood that Ram Mohun, himself, an 
accomplished Sanskrit Scholar, was quite 


aware of the importance of the knowledge 
of Sanskrit and all that it stood for. As he 
founded English Schools so he established 
a ‘very neat and handsome college (in about 
1825) which he calls the vedanta College’ in 
which instruction wa.-> given in Sanskrit 
liloraturo by eminent Pundits. “Vvhth this 
institution” wrote William Adam, an uni- 
tai’ian associate oi Ram Mohun on July 27, 
1826 ‘’he is also willing to connect instruc¬ 
tions in European science and learning and 
in Christian Unitananisin pioxoded the 
instruction is conveyed in the Bengali or 
San.skiit language.” 

Here Ram Moluin insists on the iise of 
Bengali or Sansknt a.s the medium. On the 
other liand ho strongly suppmts the use of 
Engh.sh as medium iii Duff’s School. In 
Anglo Hindu school and his Sinpaia School, 
English was naturally the medium. These 
only show that Ram Mohun was keen about 
modern Engli.sh education—’ the new learn¬ 
ing ‘which was indi.sjicnsablo lor the pro- 
giess of the nation, though ho never los*- 
sight of the ancient Hindu Sasiras which he 
would study in the light of modern thoughts. 
He emppl(;yed English as the medmin 
since he must at that stage, hut he did not 
want to perpetuate it as sueh. Side by side 
he wanted to expeiimcnt with Bengali as 
the medium for wesiein learning. In fact 
he looked forward to the day when the 
vernaculars would replace English. “Dur¬ 
ing the years 1822-24, he published m his 
weekly paper ‘Sambad Kaumudi’ several 
articles on scientific subjects, eg. echo in 
accoustic.s, properties of ttie magnet, ‘des- 
cnplion of a balloon, behaviour of fishes, 
etc. Tlie articles pro\ed Ids eagerness to 
popularise scientiiic topics amongst the 
educated people of Bengal thiough the 
medium of their vernacular.”' 

It is alleged that Ram Mohun’s educa¬ 
tional activities remained confined to the 
upper class people of the metropolis. It is 
difficult to say if the results would be 
worthwhile had Ram Mohun employed his 
resources to proride popular education for 
the masses. He, however, made no secret 
of the fact that the movement for the en¬ 
lightenment ’ of India could make little 
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progress unless it had the support of the 
higher classes. 

Lastly we must quote from records the 
amount Ram Mohun paid to teachers as 
salary. William Adam, one of the inspec¬ 
tors of Anglo Hindu schools writes in 1827 
“Two teachers are employed, one at a 
salary of Rs. 150 per month, and the othci 
at a salary of Rs. 70 per month.”'’ The 
Englishman employed at his garden house 
class for advanced students was paid 
Rs. 100|- a month. This shows Ram Mohun’s 
regard for teachers and the importance he 
attached to their work. 

Such opinions are sometimes aired 
that had there been no English education 
we could be more truly Indian. These 
speculations have little value. Tagore once 
wrote as a rebuff to the adverse critics oi 
Bankiin Chandra to the effect that it was 


impossible to assess the contributions of 
the latter since the very literary atmosphere 
breathed and the language used at the day 
was the creation of Bankim Chandra. 
Similarly an objective assessment of Ram 
Mohun’s policy of education is impossible 
because of the fact that we wholly belong 
to the New India that has been created as 
a result of the policy suggested by him. 
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LIFE WITH AN ARTIST 

Mas. DEVIPROSAD ROY CHOWDHURY 
XIII 


Sul Devil)]osad Rov Chowdhui) ]■' a peruliai 
conilniialioii He js \ery piogressivc in b])ine of 
Ills ideas and very outmoded in icitain others. 
Hi's (onteption ol vvoinen and their place in the 
ivoild IS not at all (ompatible with modern times. 
It is not that he wants the women to he kept 
in sliiil puidah who should not be allowed to 
see the liehl of the sun. It was he who introduced 
to-educalioii in his inblitution. But he does profesb 
most em])lialicall> that a w'oman’s sphere is her 
home and not in the outside world. In hei home 
she is ihe rulei aiul must be obeyed. But woe to 
her who tries lo oulstiip that limit and proclaim 
equality with men. He has no sympathy for such 
as these. 

As a rule De\iprosed avoids travelling by 
omnibus oi tiaiucar. But sometimes when the 
mood permitted, specially in his younger days, 
he did make occasional Itips in some such vehicle. 


just for a little lun and change. Once h^.u.. 
nothing partic ulai to do he boai ded an empty 
bus in the eaily hours of the day. (Iiadually it 
became filled up and the aitist found its atmos- 
jihere uncongenial to his tasle. He stood up to 
leave the vehicle at the next stop. In doing so in 
the midst of a crowd he ac( idenlally came in to 
physical touch with a young professional woman 
of some sort. She made a lemonstraling noise 
like ‘Ah !’ which was al once taken up by a 
chivalrous youth who perhaps was waiting for ae 
opportunity to get introduced to her. He buisl 
out most insolently, ‘What, man, are you blind 
Can’t you see a lady is standing there ?’ At this 
remark a sardonic smile played on the lips ol 
Deviprosad. He looked disdainfully at the pigmy 
threw a searching glance all round the vehicle 
and then retorted. ‘A lady ? pray where is she V 
At this a subdued laughter was heard from aH 
sides. Fortunately the bus came to a stop at this 
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juncture and the woman in question got down 
followed hy her erstwhile protector. An elderly 
man who was sitting at the further end, exclaimed 
with glee, “well done young man. That’s the 
way to treat these women. They will hoard a 
erttwded bus and then expect everyone to he on 
the alert to guard ihm from contamination. What 
cheek !’ 

J')evi])rofead never advocated academic 
education for women. He professed that the 
education they need was how to be a good wife 
and conij)et(‘nt inolher. to him the .stigma of a 
l'ni\er8il\ is necc'ssarj for oidy those who are 
compelled to take to a profession 1/) force of 
(iiciimstaiices or who prefer to make a career for 
llieiiiM-Ives instead of guiding a home. Tlie artist 
believes that if a married woman is tempted to 
make a < areer, lier home and children are bound 
to sullei. \ stoiv whieli was repeated to him 
about a social worker confirmed him in his con¬ 
viction. He was told that a mother was a social 
worker of sonre imjrorlanee, and when she was 
about to go to a child welfare meeting, to her 
Cleat eonslernation she found hc‘r own child to 
lie ill. It is hut natural for a sick child to wish 
to have llie incrther hv hi& .side. Ho taught hold 
ol her sari and .sard with tears dripping down 
Ills (heeks, “Oh mother. ])lease, don’t go. I want 
\i>u to he near me.” The mother had no lime to 
lose'. She snalehc'd the sari from the child’s grip 
and went awav in grat haste* saving, “That is 
not possible my hov. 1 have a child wc'lfaro 
meeting to attr'iid. I am ihi^ chairman and I have 
col go. riie avail will Ire with yon dt'ar.” The 
II »nv of this story so exasperated the 
olisi that he feerthwilh drew a picture' depicting 
the scene which was puldished in the ‘Sw’atantra.’ 
.1 weekly journal, and later found place in his own 
Iniok called. “Ironies and Sarcasms.” 

Another great ohjeclion of the* artist b) 
iiu]Kirting ac'ademie cduealion to the woman 
Consists c)f the 1/elief he entertrins that the 
''Vstern of education as it exists in our land today, 
i'' detrimental to llieir health. A majority of the 
I'loduet of the universities, and the school and 
college girls we come across, are lean and un- 
hcxilthy in airpearanee. Unless mothers are healtliy 
how can we cxjreet them to procluc;e strong and 
hc'althy children ? He likes to see women rounded 
and full grown. ‘Strong and healthy men and 
Women are the assets of the country, he says. 

Those who are nennninled with these view's 


of the artist find it difficult to believe their eye.s 
when they come to know his wife. She is delicate 
to look at and in no way caters to the taste of our 
artist as far as physical beauty is concerned. How 
is it then that he selected her to be his male ? 
Or was the match arranged by otherb to whose 
w ishes he had to bend uneunditionally ? Peoi»le 
who know Deviprosal inlimalcdv. are fully aware 
that he is not a person to follow the dielales of 
others. No, the rluriee was that of his own. If 
any one is to he hlamed it should he his Dc-stiny 
which imticed him lo lake lliis fal-e step. 

I)evij)iosa<l had an unihili'iu to see a fevv of 
his gill sludenls to i ouie at llie loiefioiil of the 
ail line. But in this lie veas ^ndlv di^appoinled. 
Some ol them lie found vetv (|iii(k in their pro¬ 
gress. ])ul uplo a (fitaiu sfaiulaicl. \\ licai they 
reach that point, theli piiejic-s heciants lelaidt'd. 
He failed to dis(o\ef liie < ui'-c am! uilem’d that 
this was jieiluqis the leasou whv s,i lew women 
outshine or c'ven equal the men in the creative 
fudds. 

Ac'coidiria to Devipio'ad a man has to (inht 
against (ldd^ and. ihc-rt hue. is expected In he haicl 
and louiih ill his outward -tructurc' a- well as in 
the foimalioii of his i harac Ut. That is a cpiali- 
ficalioii for him and not a diaw hack llie jeeace 
of the home depends cm llie woman, “^hi. ihc're- 
foie iiuist he suft. mc-ek. gentle and suluai-sive. 
Here also the artist is ihvcailcd Iv Dc-'linv. I he 
Woman who gnidc-s his le.ioi i* not uliat one 
would call a suhmissiM- icpe. She his hei own 
views which she c-xpresse. and as«.ei|s. and does 
not aececlc- without cjnesiiun to all the v\ ishe= c>f 
another individual, wlioevei he mav be if she 
felt she could not auiec ■'he ai c c'pts coiiljadic- 
toiv cqiiiiiim vvhem she is coiivinecd iiv aiguments 
or finds her mistake* lhrou::h hei own c'xjrcTienec. 
If howe’ei in dosciihing hei thus I have given 
the iinjnc'ssion that she i- a larmaeant. rc'ady to 
])ick up a cjiiariel at eveiv opportunitv, I hav'er 
dcuie her an iniiislice. She has to her ciedil the 
cliHienlt task cd managing the Inuisc-hold of one 
of the most unruly of men with fair success, for 
ihiee dc*c acles or more. 

Years may come and years m.iv go hut work 
goes on for ovct. - such appears to he the eon- 
dilioi at the studio at Cliiomepel. Wlicm I arrived 
three years ago at the news of inv Inishancrs 
illness 1 was given to understand that as soon 
as the work that was at hand, these were the 
double life size statues (two in iiumherl of Raiah 
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Sir Annanialai Chelliar, were completed, we 
would return to our homeland. Hut when the 
stalues were finished and ready for transport, 
I.o and hc'hold ! the ordtir for another statue was 
waitin'?. Delhi wanted one of Deviprosad’s own 
compositions called the ‘Rhythm’ to he cast in 
double life size? foi the National Art Gallery. 
Our de|>arliire, therefore, had to he posl[)oned 
Jor an indefinite ])eriod of time. 

This was not a very templin'* pros])eet for 
me. The eieatest pait of the day', the artist is 
oeenpied with his work of one kind or the other. 
He still retains his lialdl ol early rising, if not 
at d.iUk at .'i Ol 5-3() in the niorning. Now he, does 
not make his own tea as hefore. 1’he liipior is 
kept ready in a flask which he mives with sugar 
and milk according to his taste. While he is thus 
engaged he dots, not sit idle. He is at his lahle 
w'ith a jieri fiom his numerous collections and 
goes on wiiling either articles, stories or letters. 
At 7 O’Glock the tvpist arrives and his office 
work starts. As .soon as his assistants or the 
lahourers a(ipcai on the scene, he is off to his 
temple. 

In the studio, Deviprosad's whole attention is 
focussed on the modelling of the figure to which 
he gives sh.ijic liy the touch of his fingers. He is 
then complclcl\ oblivious of all else. His whole 
altitude hei onies so li'tise that he looks, if 1 may 
say so. almost f<*rocious. One dares not distuih 
him even hv a whis|)cr. dins is a most tough 
time for those whose duly it is to serve and carry 
out hi'i commands. 'I'he tools or the materials 
needed must he provided at a moment’s noliee. 
If there is any delav the artist is furious. He 
fails to understand why they can’t keep things 
ready when ihev know he would want them. If a 
wrong thing is hrought. God help llie person who 
livings it! The artist has no meicy for such a 
one. He looks daggers at him and throws away 
the thing in ilisgust. “Is this what I w'anted ? 
I shall go mad if I have to w'oik with a nin- 
compoojt like you."’ Dos he realise when he pre¬ 
dicts his mental derangement that if a normal 
jierson watches him in his creative mood he may 
think that the ailisi was already half way to it ? 
I w onder ! 

Rut this is heside the point. My sympathy goes 
out to those who have to assist him when he is 
still searching for the dsired effect. Very few can 
cope with him during this perivid unless he is 
well seasoned and had previous experience of 


studying the artist at work. But once he gets a 
satisfactory result he becomes a different man. 
He then feels sorry for his rude behaviour and 
says almost apologetically, “Did 1 speak to you 
haishly ? But i did not mean it. When I am in 
tlie midst of my search. I donl know what I say 
or do. You do understand, don’t you ?” 

While the husband is thus occupied in the 
studio, what does llie wife do ? At chrompet 
to spend the lime is indeeil a (irohlem. The whole 
eslahlisluneiit consists of six small rooms, out 
of which three arc allolt(*d to ln‘r share. All the 
rest are reserved for studio or office purposes. 
The largi'sl of the three rooms at her command, 
is used as the sleeping apartment. Of the other 
two. one serves tin* puipose of a dining room 
cuvn sloK's. It fiarely holds a small lahle large 
enough for two. Tlu; rcinaining one she calls her 
diessing room. In my opinion the more appro¬ 
priate name would he a h'ox room or far better 
a lumber room ! I'here is a permanent shall on 
the lop on which all soils of statues and studio 
materials are deposited. I'here is no such place 
as a living room. A kitchen, of course, there is. 
J’he house is suppo.sed to have been huill for 
letting out in two jxu'lioiis. The extia kilehen 
is surely a boon, for llial has enabled her to 
imjirovise a bathroom. At Glironiepet bathrooms 
are out of fashion. Social eoiilacls as such there 
is none. So long as the artist is in the midst of 
his work she has to invent hei own plans to 
escape Irom llie monottmy of existence.- not an 
easy job ! Mornings are always busy liours for a 
housewife, more so perhaps when a jterson lias 
to live in a place where not only the daily neces¬ 
sities of life hut even a cook has to he imported 
from outside. Moreover no decent servant could 
Ia^ had in the vicinity. Linlrained coolies only 
wcic available and these had to he transformed 
into domestic servants. I'he moment they glean 
a little knowledge, they think themselves indis¬ 
pensable and their attitude changes, specially be¬ 
cause one has to depend on them for water 
which has to he drawn from the wells. Besides 
the poorer classes have now learnt to make a 
qualification of their poverty. They are so sure 
of g('tling hcl[) on that ticket that they become 
bold enough to be defiant on occasions. Placed 
as she was, one can well understand that it was 
not difficult for her to while aw’ay a portion of 
her time in her activities as the manageress of 
an uncommon household. But what about the 
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rest of the daj Though I admit that a woman’s 
first duty IS to see to the smooth tunning oi tlie 
home, she (annol lie expected to lie content with 
that aloncv Ihr mind needs food and while was 
she to gel that fiom '' She was fond of 

leading and found gieal lelief in tin company 
of books She iiad not onlv duimg hi i lonelv 
hoijis hut evi n m tin t\enmgs when her husband 
canii lack tin cl allei ihi dav’s woik J In y 
would thin sii in tin lionl Miandah ol the honsi 
and sill 11 id while hi listinid Ihus tiny wen 
ahli to waid olf tin buidin of soliludi i his was 
milled a luxury lot tin in at fhionujnt But 
alls' I all he I aim jealous of In i and slu had 
to tilinquisli this oni souiie d )o\ m lici 
hanislimi nt 

I ha\i ilsiwhiii ill SI I ibid tin studio at 

{hiomi})il It is a limpoi.iiy shed inadi ol 

bimboos and dt\ li ms Smu tin statins lu be 
niadi ail ciioinious in -i/i tin hi ighl ol tin 
slim lull is also Hjl almost in i dl as a two 
loitvid bnildm.. I hi iilisi his to iMniiin his 
woiks fron lu uicl ni»ir in oidi i to ditcil tin 
pio II s oi till modi! Ill 111 ikiiu 1 hi spill 

oiinpiid by ihi ^tudio thiiiloii is not small 

•Ins \aiilliilis liki a shij) in mid sea ivlit n 
thill Is a stion ^ali lln aitis| had a bad ex 
piiunri of it when hi w is yyoikm_ on Rhythm 
\ lyiloiii ol lii»,h ycloiity iiiatid hayoc in 


many parts of the Madras e ily and its subuibs 
I) yijnosad was unnemd with anxiety about the 
fall ol Ills almost Imishid woik I hough some 
soil (i i>ri I aiitioiis yyiii laki n beforehand it 
was not sudn 11 nt lu youdisafc the safely of the 
sliid Hi and a few ol Ins woikiis biayi'd the 

I ill! and lilt si(jini to sti u[< p nioic stiongl\ 

\\ h n till sioim |uss( (I and tin staliii was safi, 
till aitist bn itiud a si h of hi In i Ills fust 

II lion tin I w IS to I iki all [nii mlionaiy nii asiiies 
pi)ss Itli to mall lln s'ndu stoini jiinof 1 be 
s|nd js no\ will piotuttd with imiis and ropts 
ind Ills bull (limit ol In in d nin_i d lyin by 
tin siioii I st oj ills 'll! tin arM-l Ins no j)i ate 
of mind li till iusllm_ i isi b m tin liees 

ui" tin sli hti st mdnalioii <1 ni tjijoo n hina 

Stol 111 

Oiit I n not 111 Ip hill II n\il i' tin m_( luiity 
I t tin min i f niijs ' In-pili if sm h m lyyful 
i\|)(iicn I Diyipiosid hid i ^mldi ii ni~pn ilion 
if mak n_ a '■mill u -Indio it ( I'l till i i i i|y 
whnh Is dill 11 oppiis-t(! ii\ In o i stoims and 
yyhost I I Ills nt 11(11 did wi'Ii yy ili i ilinnu lie 
tuns lo si|( 11 ml til luislnnd li n i mini 11- 
-n\ nil III il woiius lln y\ili d s^j jn im d of iln 
piojcit Iliis timi liiyytyii tin i-'tili\i man 
was lbs iKt (11(11 il mil to m-i'l nnl lln ion 
(ijilioii w i- nipptd m tin iiud I • ibi nat itlnf 
of the will 






















BHOTIAS—THE FRONTIERSMEN OF KUMAON 


By Dr. R. P. SRIVASTAVA, 

Head of Deptt, of Amhropology, baugor University 


Thiri is d (Pildiji amounl of (onfusion inherent 
in Irie \<‘i> use ol tlic woid Bhotid, since it is em- 
plovocl lo (l<'Hip,nalc a iiumftci of cullurally-un- 
reldt( (I f-iouj)s of people. We come across people 
\slio (dll lluniselves Bhotias in Kumaon, Nepal, 
.Sikkii’i, Bhiil.in and Edslein Tibet. Obviously, 
soiiM' of these nroui>s aie so lar removed, that they 
a;* (V(n unaware (»f eadi other’s existence. How- 
(\(i the Bliolias everywhere are connected with 
soni(‘ kind of a trad'" between Tibet and the 
le'Mon in whuh tht> live. They liave been the 
duel '■uppliers of cereals, sugar, haberdashery 
and a whole lot of other tilings to the pastoral 
nomad of libi'l. and. the suppliers of salt and 
wool to the fanncis of the warm valleys to their 
south. 

One such group of Bholia traders inhabits 
tin notlhein most parts of Kumaon which now 
(onsliinte a new adminisiialice unit, railed tlttr»',i 
Khaiid m I liar Pradesh The Bhotias of Kumaon 
(lillei (loni all other Bhotias in one major res- 
pK I While most of the Bhotias elsewhere arc 
Buddhists and follow the Lamaistic form of Bud¬ 
dhism the Kumaon Bhotias are not Buddhists. 
TNlmo*-! hall of them are Hindu®, both in their 
rl.iims as vrtll as in their practice of Sanskritic 
iilu.il Ihe other half could f/e called partly, 
llimhi'' and pailK ‘'aniinists”. like a number of 
oiii 's(h(dul(d tribes 

II we look at the Kuraaon-Tibetan border, 
in a map we find a series of mountainous spurs 
running sinrlliwards ftom the watershed which 
bums out iioilheiu lioundary. It is on these spurs 
that SOUK of tin login s| snowy peaks of the Hima- 
Ia\as are situated From these spurs, innumerable 
ridges of \ar\ing altitudes .spread out in all 
drier lions, so that the entire terrain appears to be 
a tangli'd mass of snowy peaks, glaciers, rleep 
gorges and sieip barren lull sides. 

TrtF Land tii Bhotias 

A numbcT of tributaries of the Ganges and 
the Kali, whirh later assumes the name of Ghagra 


in the plains, come out of this mass like roaring 
torrents, descending on rajrid slopes and cutting 
the hard rocks in the process. 

The.sc tributaries have givim us five main 
river valleys along the border which arc inhabited 
by the Bhotias of Kumaon. The Bhotias inhabit 
these valleys, roughly speaking, for a distance of 
about .SO miles south of the watershed. The routes 
of rommunicdtion here lie along the course of 
these livers, and the passes through which the 
Bhotias travel to Tibet also lie at the sources of 
these rivers. 

The five main river valleys inhabited by the 
Bhotias in Kumaon, have been known to us from 
time immemorial. The most used routes 
lo holy Kailash and Mansarovar lie through 
these valleys. The famous Badirnath temple is 
also situatr'd in one of these valleys. 

These five Bhotia valleys are .se})arated from 
each other by snow-rrnrred mountain ranges 
which are formidable barrjcis. making it ex¬ 
tremely diffirult to go over directly from one 
vallc'v to another. Because of isolation and limited 
contact we find that each valley has a cultural 
identity of it® own. The people in each valley 
share' a sense of unity, a distinctive dialect and a 
common way of life 'lire Bhotias in different 
valleys are aware of these differences, but they 
are not altogether aliens when ihc'y visit a neigh 
bouring valley. 

Two Main Streams or Bhotias 

We ran divide the Bhotias of these five 
valleys into two groups. Western and Eastern 
The Bhotias in the western valleys of Mana, Nil) 
and Johar could be^ placed in one group, since 
they all claim to be Hindus and follow the tenets 
of Hindu religion in their everyday life. Th( 
number of inter-marriages in these three valley® 
is also fairly large. 

The Bhotias of the other two eastern valleys, i.e 
the Darmiya, Byansi and Chaudansi Bhotia® 
form another group. These three groups of 
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Bhotias also freely inter-marry and share certain 
customs and practices which are not found in the 
first group. 

While* the western Bhotias speak dialects of 
I’dlidri Hindi with a number of libctan words 
thrown in, the eastern Bhotias speak dialects 
which belong to the 1 ibeto Buiman family of 
languages. The numbei of Hindi and Oorkhah 
words in their vocabulary is considerable. 


Hindl Anccstors 

BacialU speaking the Bhotias all over 
Kumaou have intermixed with the Tibetans in 
varying jireipen I tons and as sue h wc find a sprink- 
lin_ of Mon^eijoid tiaits anions' them, 

iln Bholijs 111 caih valley have interesting 
legends i() explain the arm il of (heir anestors in 
these vallfvs M'is( eif ilie'-t. legends speak of 
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Hindu Rajpuls fiaving come to these valleys from 
Garluval or Nepal and sctlled down here after 
ohtaitiing certain trading rights in Tibet. History 
al'-o speaks of the Hindu Kajas of Kuraaon hav¬ 
ing taken rjuite a bit of interest in the colonisa¬ 
tion and administration of these valleys. 

Eking out a snbsislenee in the bleak and 
rugged terrain which the Bhotias inhabit, is not 
an casv task. Their villages near the border are 
situated at heights between 10,000 and 14,000 
feel aLi>\e sea-level and these are covered with 
siiow lot half the year. If we look at the location 
of lire Bhotias in relation to a larger region we 
can iiiidersiand the hasic nature of their economy. 

Tr Mil:—M ainstay of Khotu Economy 

lit their south the Bhotias havr* warm, fer¬ 
tile and j)ios]it*ions \alle\s. Until (juite rectmlly 
the farmer;, here harl surplus storks of rice, bar- 
le\ and millets hnl they had no source for the 
su[iplv of such essential commodities as salt and 

W Otil. 

To the north of Bholia valleys lie the trails- 
Himalaian regions of Tihel where several noma¬ 
dic grr'ujrs. with tli(‘ir flocks of sheep, roam over 
the vast stretches of jraslure-land and pursue a 
pastoral ecmioni). In the course of their move¬ 
ment. the Tihetan nmnads arc in a position to 
collect salt. Irorax and gold-dust from the Tibetan 
plains. They are also rjuite willing to give away 
their surplus of salt and wool in exchange for 
cereals which llics cannot grow here. 

rile Bhotias are thus situated in the middle 
of two regions of emitrasted jrroduction. Their 
own \alle\s being unfit for agriculture or large- 
scale sheep-tearing, tlu'} had t»i look to these twn 
regions for their livelihood. By virtue of their 
location they wme in a prjsition to meet the rc- 
cjuiiements of the jreople in the two regions by 
simply Iranspoi ling the lequirerl commodities 
from one r(.‘giorr to lire ollli'r. Through their 
medium, the trade thus became not only a form 
of ecologie adjustment betwnen the two regions, 
but for the Bbolias it also became the mainstay 
of their economy. They had virtually no compe¬ 
titors because of the difficulties involved in tra¬ 
velling to I'ib'ct and the difficulties in dealing 
with the 1 ifre’ans. 

'lire Blmtras. while in Tibet, traded mainly 
with lire Hogpa irotnails. This trade was mostly 
ill the form ol bailer. All trading was governed 


by tradition. A Bhotia always traded with his 
own Dogpa Mitra for friend). The right to trade 
with a mitra was hereditary and could be bought 
and sold for a consideration. 

Ibices in these markets were not determined 
by th(! laws of demand and supply but by tradi¬ 
tion. haggling, and the capac ity of a Bholia to give 
his goods away on credit. A Iransaclion some¬ 
times carried within a comjrleinentary transaction 
which affected the rate of exchange. I'brr exam- 
jrle, in a Tibetan market, eh'ven years ago one 
sheejr-load of barley could Ire exc:haiigccl for 
lliiee sheep-loads of salt at the normal rate' of 
exchange. But a Bhotia would recc'ive only two 
shet'p-loads of salt for one of barley if there was 
a eomirlenienlary transaction involved. The 
Bliolia besides taking the two salt-loads, also had 
the right to buy the flc'c'ce ol the two sheep whose 
loarl of salt he had taken, l ire pavment for the 
wool of lliese two shec-jr veas onlv at the rate of 
eight annus per fleece. Neithc'r of ihesr* two Iran- 
•saclions at that price were possible inciepen- 
deiitlv. 

'lire Bhotias have had a repulalion erf being 
shrewd, hardy and adventurous. The profits in 
their harler deals often seemed to he high, but 
their net prolils wen- seldom as niueh. This is 
borne out b\ the fad lhal dining the last .Yt) years 
more ami more Bhotias were thrown out of their 
liade. Bad cleb-ls, excessive demands made on 
them in the markets across the- border and the 
lrc*aiherous routes cl(-:stroying animals with their 
loads of mere-handis«‘, took away a big slice off 
the Bhotias’ profits. 

Skmi-N’omadk, Liff. 

(iiimalic conditions and trade needs rc-ejuired 
the- Bhotias to lead a semi-nomadic; life. To meet 
this, they have two sets of houses, except the 
Johari Bhotias who have three. During the sum¬ 
mers thc-y migrate to their houses near the border 
with their families and trade goods. Between 
,)uly and September they make several trijrs back 
and forth to the Tihetan markets. By the end of 
Oc tober they migrate to their winter homes 
sliuatc>cl in warinc-r valleys, generally between 30 
to 50 miles south of their summer homes. 

Each migration involves transporting their 
goods in saddlebags on the backs of sheep and 
goats. These animals can carry a load between 15 
and 20 kilograms and cover five to six miles in 
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a The Bhotias, thercCoic, have to make seve- 
idl Inps while liaii'iporlmg then goods and fami¬ 
lies fioin one j)la<e to aiiolhor 

Between IMo\ember uid Apiil they go around 
liom plaio to place m Kumaon and westtin 
Nepal c\<hanging salt foi ciiials During this 
period they also alttrul scicraJ fans when ihiy 
sell a laiuly of goods for i ash By tin «nd of 
Apnl ihej lugm to act i(ad\ again to inovi to 
lln ir northtin sumnii i hoiins I hus j Bhotn s 
1 \ (h got s on 

So (ai iht Bholids lia\< had onU a stton 
(larv mlirt-t in agiuulluit Ihis is o| i mise, m 
kitjnng wilh (Inn notn<idi( lib Iht ( h tadansi 
Hholias an an iMtplion who b) \nlut of lilt n 
tivouialli local ion an iblt to raisi two tiups 
in 1 \i ir and an si Ithd aLrit ullui ists 

I 111 Bholias all o\ii Kumaon add sub''l<in 
tidii lo till 11 iiiiomts b\ niakina a \ inet> of 
woolltn ^oods Bholii shawls bl iiikt |s md lai 
pits ftlih a handsomi prit* m Kumaon Most of 
llu weiMiig lit it IS ot t our St done b\ wointn 

s«tM i\[ STin I 11 Ui 

\nion ihi Bholiis tin ‘\alli\ n an mi|»t)r 
I I'll stniiluid unit of iilt ntiiic alion but it laeks 
1 fotinal oi^ani/iilion llu \illir,t iht elan ind 
ill I iniih an im|)oitaiil units ot sot lal oiaani 
llu n l\ti\ \ ill i^t his a hiailman and a pan 
I li i\ it to h ok afti I most t)f its affaits lath 
\iilut IS diMtltd into a niimbt i of patiiliiu il 
(I ms whiili in tMi^imoiis 1 he 1 iiiiiK is a will 
knit sot lo t ( ononiK unit Ihi Bhotia ihildnn an 
liaintd h» It horn llu \ti\ b(_,imim^ to maki llie 
bl si use (if lilt 11 Iniit and iiatuial rtsouitts 

Iht wt sit III Bholias who lollow the Hindu 
V u of lift t niplot a Brahmin pi it st m ibt \iii 
iis ttnmoiiits toiinttlttl with biitlis mainai-ts 
mil dealhs lh« mariii_ts ht n an anan.ed b\ 
dll ])are nts ant) witlow nmaiiiage is lookt d tlow u 
u(u 11 lilt womtn 111 lohai obsem piinlah whith 
Is lalhei unit|ue m llit se parts 

B\ and lir..e, the wtsttin Bhotias appioxi 
n lit the llintlu Khasiea Rajputs o| Kumaon in 
dun I ustonis and rtligious obseieantts lobar 
\ lilt y Ills finuluted a numlit i of well known 
pt isoiiahties and m nctnl \eais the Johan 
I'liotias have jirovideM most of tilt leadeiship to 
dll Bhotia eornmunitN 

The Eastern Bhotias possess a numlier of 
f Ustonis and piactues which are flow nod upt n 
loth by their own biethren, the western Bhotias, 


and the Hindus The easltm Bhotias worship a 
nimiher of lotal s|)nifs and deities 'Ihe w'omen 
heie fiijtiv eoiisideiahlt fnitloin Marriages are 
mil airatiwid h\ llu jiaierits luil they aie usually 
the nsull of a mutual likiii whith tveo ptisons 
md\ tlt\tlt)|) III It in,. Ban^ ^allii rings In Rang 
Ban,, unmainttl lui\s and ,.iils asst mhle in a 
fit III oi a vat ant Imust m llu tviiinipS, and lieie 
tht^ iisu ilR think tl mi I anti sm_ to,.t ther Ihe 

< usioui ol maiiii_i ii\ ( ipluK is sill jiievalenl 

llu last III s I i'll tl tihnum irt uni'iuc 

amon_ tlust pi i jiU In dbiiiim llu soul of the 

tit id man t died (mishimi I is (usi it(]uts|(d to 
t nit 1 llu hoilv I I a vak oi t i ( md linn it is 

told how to pm ui till pith t lu i\i ii llu ani¬ 

mal IS dun kidttl md s 11 I 111 ,I s ( it, ,1 lu u 11 ut 
vt Us lilt Ilmdii pi o ii ( f sill itlh Ills also 
bl (11 suli'tilu'i I flit d'lii im lu 1 mmilu r of 

l>li< (I I lull lb I Is II 111 1 il 1 (I |itaiu t 

I HIM si Im f KI 1 M \t I 

Btftie till 11 ipiisi'ioii if llu BIi )tM vallivs 
1 \ llu Biitisli fii m tbi ( eiklii tlusi \ lilt Is 
tnjtuid a SI'i toll! mud md s, nn iiidi ut ndt nl 
lib Duim_ till Biitisli |»i ri id iltliou b the 

Bboliis jealuUsU uiiilid ihi a t ih mtt n sis m 

Id t llu a I nlui|)iti n m llu uibm ulminis 

II ili\i a 1 I ini u M il Ml i Km i ti auit.ised 
( oiisitit t ibl 

S ,n dill Iiiiliis tl I mil n t tli Biiot as 
f iiaui dittiisiKis ill (1 will iiioltu I piolhm 
llu (oimii of 'It limit iiilo I d I' I in (hi 

III si 111 in mtt I b tin m du i liuhiiuid tiade 

aim tiuiiis I id) till 1 ) [11 I'll til spitt the 

'sitioliidim 1 iiiiiutii 1 I ilm_ to tilth the 
I III III trull siiniti I > iitmiud lo woistn luitil 
lis| \ a i lit n il w is I pit 1 \ s|(ip|, d Ihe 
Blioli s 111 t. list till iiitni'tn d lilt a (tonotiiv. 

loilunittlv liiuiMi Im tiu last i i_ht vtais 
N it oiud 1 \li iisi 11 Site III Bliitks hive bieii 
Inn Ik mi(, m l>li)lii \illi\s J (foils an bi mg 
math 1 ) still, Blioliis III she I pi, um.. lollage 
mdiislius and a,.M, nitun In vitw of the crisis 
with ibitli tlu Bholias an littd now lliev are 
tjmlt w llm„ to tiv tlu lilt unit oitupations that 
an btim ojieiii d up llu jiiei td sot lo eulluial 
(hail i has httii at 11 hi. lie d The number of 
Bhotia ho\s aid mils willi a laJi school and 
t ollegt eduratioii has iiu lasetl. and the Bhotias, 
now 111 latgti numheis are aspiring lo partict- 
patt 111 the national life of the country. 



A NEW UjGHT ON PLATO 

By D. S. MAllALANOBIS 


‘‘AiTiiouofi twcnty-lwo and a quailei centuries 
ha\i‘ tlaj>sed '^inte the death of Plato, the great 
minds of the woild are slill otciipiod with his 
iviitings. He was. in the fullest sense of the word, 
the woiid’s inteipreter. And the greatest philo- 
sophet of the pie-Chiislian eia. ininoied faith- 
liilh in his vvoiks the sjjirilualism of the Vedit 
j)hilosopheis who lived thousands of vears Be¬ 
fore himsell. and its metaph)si(al evpiessioii.”* 
Plato, dm mg a gtealei part of his life of 
eight) )Lais, has taught and wiillen extensively. 
A pail of his leathings, at any late, relleets a 
philosopln that Madame Blavalsk) is justified 
in tailing “'the sjiirilualism of the ^ edit philo¬ 
sophers.” Modem wiileis on Plato seem to have 
made no attempt to investigate this possibility. 
Hetue. those who have tried to interpret him 
without releieiKe to this Indian key-note, have 
been set a jiroblem that, instead of solving, they 
have passed tui to the leaders to solve. The 
Piu vtlopatdia Britanniea retognizes this diffi- 
tu!l> in its summarisation of Plato’s metaphysical 
tluorv • 


‘SiiKi Plato i( fused to write any foimal 
exposition of his metaphysks, our knowledge of 
its final shape has to be derived from the state¬ 
ments of Aristotle, which aie confirmed by 
scanty remains of the earliest Plalonisls pre¬ 
served in the Neo-Platonisl commentaries of 
Aiisiotle I hose stalenients can, unfortunately, 
oiilv lie intei|)itt<d (onjc'ctuially. According to 
Aiistotle (Mcta|>h>si(s, A OB?, b 10-2.'i) Plato’s 
doctrine of 1 onus was, in its general character, 
not veiy dincaeiit fiom Py thagoreanism, the 
Forms being aitiiallv called l\utnlA*rs. The two 
points on which Aiislolh i(>gjids Plato as dis- 
agic-eing with the I’ylhaaoreans ate, that (1) 
wherc'as the P^thagoieans said that numbers 
have as tliiMi cunstiluents. the unlimited and the 
limit, T^lalo taught lliai llie forms have as con- 
sutiluinls “llie One” and the “gieal and small’; 
(2) the Pvlliagoieans had said that things arc 
nuinheis ImL Plato interrnc'ciiate class of “mathe- 
niaticals ft ji, lurioiis, that in coiuiection with 


* H. P. Blavatsky. 


the former differenee Aristotle dwells mainly on 
the suhstilution of the “duality of the gieat-and- 
•siirall” for the “unlimited,” not on the much 
nrore signific ant point that the “One,” which 
the Pythagoreans regarded as the simplest 
coiiqilex of unlimilc'cl and limit, is treated hy 
Plato as itself the element of limit, lie further 
adds that the' “gieat-ancl small” is. his own 
technical terminologv, thc‘ “nialtei,” the One, the 
formal c on-litueni, in a Nmnlier.’ 

‘Vie have then to iiitriirel, if we can, two 
main statements : (1 ) the staleiiient that the* 

Forms are Numbers. l2l the statement that the 
conslilucmls of a llumhet ar the ‘ gieal-and- 
smair and “the One.” ’ 

Now, no one seems to have* explained what 
these terms signify—“the One” and the “gieal- 
emall.” All allempls to understarid I’lato will 
piove feckless as long as we do not know what 
the terms really mean. It is a known fact that 
Plato taught “in a language inlc'Uiaihle oiilv to 
the initiated.” And the initiated alone can intei 
piel him. W<* have, ihiefoie. to Inin for oiii 
guidance to the “\edic jihilosojiheis,” who, a*- 
Blavatsky says, had inspired I’lalo’s doc nines 
One who has a little accpiainlance with Indian 
jvhilosophy. could easily find that Plato's mela 
physics is, essenliallv, an exposition of the 
Sankhya system, touched up. whc'ii occasion it* 
qnired. by his own details. Let us, tht*refoie, at 
the outset, jienetiatc* the nigema that settles 
over his terms. The “great and small,” we tan 
see, is Plato’s designation for Prakriti of the* 
Saiikhyas. The “great” is simply a literal trail- 
lalion of Piadhan, another name for Prakriti 
and “small” refers to the infinilosinials, called 
gunas. inherent in Prakiili. Prakriti, the “gre.il 
and small,” is. of eourse, unlimited. “The mani 
fested worlds traced in the Sankhya to an un 
manifested ground, Prakriti, which is conocivi*>l 
as formless and undifferentiated, limitless and 
ubiquitous, indestructible and undecaying, un 
grounded and uncontrolled, without beginnin 
and without end. But the unity of Prakriti is a 
mere abstraction; it is in reality an undifferen 
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tiated maitifold, and indeterminate infinite 
continuum of infinitesimal Reals.—” (Dr. B. N. 
Seal) . These Reals are culled gunas, forming a 
trinity— sgitwa, rajas, and lavnas, i.e., essence, 
energy and inertia. Ihey aie not independent 
entities, but are independent moments in every 
substantive existence. IVakrili has, ihcrefoie, the 
inseparable adjunct, ‘triune.’ Prakrili is “great” 
(Pradhan), and is “small” at the some lime, 
since it is a manifold of infinitesimal gunas. Its 
whole store consists of the “smalls.” These are 
unlimited, and so is Piakviti. This unlimitediuss 
of Prakriti can only be bi ought into limitation, 
into form, by the Purusha, the Absolute, the 
OME. Prakrili is the inateiial stuff, or inutlci, out 
of which finite existence is moulded under tin; 
influence of the Purusha. “Jhe stalling point in 
the cosmic history is a condition of e(|uilibrium 
or cquippoise consisting o( uniofiin diflusion of 
the Reals .... The tianseendmital (non-meehu- 
nical) influence of the Puruslia (the Absolute! 
puts an end to this arre>t, and initiates the 
process of creation. Ecolulion begins with the 
disturbance of the oiiginal equilibrium.”— I Dr. 
B. N. Seal). We can, therefoie, see that the 
“One,’ the Purusha, is the "eleinci'l of limit,” is 
the formal caus-’ in a Number. It can, iherelore, 
he legaided as one of the two eonslituents in it. 
Hence, Plato could justly enunciate, on the 
authority of the Sankliya. in his own enigmatic 
language, that the Forms have as constituents, 
“the One and the great-and-small.” And Aristotle’s 
interpretation is not wrong when he says that “the 
great and small” is, in his own technical termino¬ 
logy, the ‘'matter” ; “the One”, the foimal con¬ 
stituent, ill a Number. Thus, we may now. con- 
vintingly define that “a nunilA'r is something 
which arises from the deteimination of a determin¬ 
able, (the gieat and smalll, by the One”.— (A. 
B. Taylor). 

Forms, according to Aii'-totle’s exjiosition of 
Plato, we know, are called Numbers. The form- 
s>tuff, however, has to eiolve thioiigh differenl 
i'lages, to he material objert.s. At each stage, a 
tnatter-constitucnl, called tanriui'ra, is incorporat- 
f'd till the final stuff results, 'riiese participating 
tunmatras are Plato’s “malheinalieals”, since they 
exist in mathematical proporlons in each a id ever> 
object. The first product of Piakri i (and 
I’urusha), according to the Sankhyas, is Mahat, 
i-e. cosmic akasa, or cosmic ether ; the last is 
kshiti, matter of the physicists, or the world of 
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sensible things. Between them are interpolated 
the tanmatras. 

We can sec, w'ith a little analysis, that Plato's 
doctrine is not very much dflerent from Pythago- 
reaiiisni. Pythagoras seems to have been substan¬ 
tially influenced by the Sankhya system. The 
piiiicipal diffeienec that has become appaicnt, be¬ 
tween Plato and the Pythagoieans, seems to be 
due, in the main, to lack of explanation of the 
teini-s used by eilbei. The two sets of terms can¬ 
not be equaled agaiii'-l each other, on their face 
value. 

The Pythagoreans said that “numbers have 
llieir consliluenls, ihe unlimited and the limit”. 
Evidently, llu-se Iwn terms, “the unlimited and the 
limit’’, relei lespectively to the Piakiili and the 
Puru-'ha of the Sankhyas, sinee Prakriti is the 
unlimited giouiul. and Puiu-lia is the limiting 
cause, to wludi the oiiuin of the world is traced 
in the Sankhya (omiiugunv. bhus. "unliiuited” and 
“limit” of the Pythagoieans aie ecjuivalenl to the 
“great-and-snmir’ and “the One’’ of Plato, res¬ 
pectively. Their hist pioducl (i.e. the fiist pro¬ 
duct of Piakiiti and Puru--hal. aieording to 
Pythagoreans, is One. the “simple>'t complex of 
the unlimited and limit’’. This “One’’ of the 
Pythagoieans. therefoie. lepresents Mahal, literal¬ 
ly. Cleat One, of the Sankhyas. Mahat is the 
Cieal One. the Cosniic Being illuminated with 
( oiiseiousness. It is also called C.osmie Con.siious- 
ness or c-osmic akasa, winrh stands on top of the 
evolution seiiccs on the maleiial plane. Ihis cosmic 
akasa is equivalent t(» Plato’s ethen —“(he mother 
and leservoir of all visiide iieation--an invisible 
ercalion—an invisible and foimless eidos. most 
difficult of eompiehensicm and paitaking somehow 
of the nature of mind. We c atmol mix up this 
Creal One-, Mahat. of the P\ thaeoreans, with ‘"the 
One” of Plato, which is the Absolute ONE, 
Puiuslui. When the Pvlhagoreans say that things 
aie numbers, they do not contradict Plato ; they 
simply leave out the description of laJ^inatras, the 
“iiiathcniaticalb” of Plato, just as we do not always 
refer to electrons and protons when we define 
matter as consisting of atoms. 

Plato's indebtedness to Indian philosophy is 
profc und. None can deny that his doctrine reveals 
a remaikable giasj) of the Indian systems. Should 
we say that all this concordance happened by 
accident ? W’e need to have explanations. Madame 
Blavalsky’s excerpt cited hi this connection, is an 
clue. It is not her mystic intuition that spot-light 9 
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Indian influence On Hellenic writers. Numerous 
on Oriental scholars beai her out. For example, 
Colebrooke, Roylc, Pococke, Hoeinlc, Wise, Jolly, 
Enfeld, Garrison, Sir William Jones, Rawlinson, 
etc. Some of them, e Pocofke. go even to the 
length of sajing that Gieek civilization, not except¬ 
ing her language, is a local variation of Indian 
culture taken to Giee(e by eaily (olonists from 
India. I’rintep is recorded to have observed that 
“Greek was nothing more than Sanskrit turned 
topsy-turvy."’ 

Enfeld pornls out that “India was visited by 
Pythagoras, Anaxaidcs, Pyrrho and others, who 
afterwards became eminent philosrrpheis in 
Greece.” 

Sir Wrlliarn Jones confirms that “rt is 
inrpossiirle to read the Vedanta or the many fine 
compositions in illustration of it. without believ¬ 
ing that J*\tliagoras and Plato derive**! their sulr- 
lime theories Itom the same fountain with the 
Indian Sages.” 

Prof. Radhakrishanan observes that "in the 
mystic cults of Pythaaoias and Plato we have a 
different eoneejrtion which is admitted by students 
of Greek literature to be un Helleni* in chaiaeter. 
What is the origin of this un Greek irivstical tradi 
tion which cuts across the main rationalistic spirit 
of the Greek thought ? Tradition and expert 
knowledge of today agree that we discover in it. 
the influence of India ” 

Prol. Ma*donell is forllnighi in diaiun'; out 
the inevitable <oiitlusiori : “Turning to Philoso¬ 
phical Literature, we find that the early Greek and 
Indian philosophers have many points m romrnorr 
Some of the leading doctrines ol the Elcalits, that 
God and the universe ate one. that everything 
existing in multiplu ity has no reality, that think¬ 
ing and being are identical, are all to be found in 
the philosojiliy of the Pljranishads and the Vedanta 
system, which is its outcome. Again, the doctrine 
of Empedocles, that nothing tan arise which has 
not existed before, and that notViing existing can 
be annihilated, has its exact parallel in the charac- 
teritistic doctrine of the Sankhya system about the 
eternity and iridestruetibility of matter. Accord¬ 
ing to Greek tradition, Thales, Empedocles, Anaxa¬ 
goras, Demostrilus, and others undertook journeys 
to oriental countries in order to study philosophy. 
Hence there is at least the historical possibility of 
the Greeks to have been influenced by Indian 
thought through Persia. 

“Whatever may be the truth in the cases just 


mentioned, the dependence of Pythagoras on 
Indian philosophy and science certainly seems to 
have a high degree of probability. Almost all the 
doctrines ascribed to him, religious, philosophical, 
mathematical, were known in India in the sixth 
(cntuiy BC. The coincidences are so numerous 
that their cumulative force becomes considerable. 
The transmigiatiorr theory, the assumption of five 
elements, the Pythagorean theory in geometry, the 
prohibition as to eating beans, the religio-philoso- 
phical chat alter of the Pythagorean fraternity, 
and the mystical speculations of the Pythagorean 
school, all have thcii close parallels itr ancient 
India. The dot trine of metempsychosis in the case 
of I’ythagorcs appears without any connection or 
exirlanatory background, and was regarded by the 
Gtetks as of foreign origin. He could not have 
derived it from Egypt, as it was not known to the 
am lent Egvptians. Irispitc, however, of the later 
tradition, it seeiiis impossible that Pythagoras 
should have made his way to India at so early a 
date, hut he could quite well have met Indians in 
Persia.”. 

It seems surprising that Prof. Macdonell does 
not notice any very great Indian influence on Plato 
as he does in the case of Pythagoras. Yet, Plato 
alone, of all the ancient philosophers of Greece, 
seems to have imhihed India’s profound wisdom, 
at a time and to an extent, nearly incredible to 
us of loiiay. And this tould perhaps only be if 
he had ilrunk at the souite, silting at the feet of 
the Indian Sages. In amient India. Vedic learn¬ 
ing was to be acquired fioin the lips of the Guru, 
lire sacred wisdom was not a thing of commerce 
to be bought at a price. Only a distorted version 
could be learned Irom secondary sources. And 
when one reads Lvtwecn the lines one is impell¬ 
ed to believe that Plato’s was not just a smatter¬ 
ing. We see no reason why we should not believe 
that Plato found his way to India. Macdonell, 
however, points out that “the Neo-Platonist 
philosophy may have been influenced by the 
Sankhya system.’' It is hardly any reason to sup¬ 
pose that Plato’s followers would go out of their 
way to the Sankhyas. if Plato himself had nothing 
to do with them. They could as well have turned 
to Confucianism. 

The distance, both in time and space, stands 
in the way of Macdonell’s belief as to the possi¬ 
bility of so long a journey having been under¬ 
taken by Pythagoras. Wc forget that those were 
the davs of foot-slogging over long distances. And 
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it was only 22 years after Plato’s death tliat 
Alexander’s anny of 120,000 infantiy and 30,000 
cavalry crossed the bordeis of India in B.C. 326. 
Famous for his alhlclie built, and keen as an army 
man, Plato certainly could, for his love of wisdom 
and philosophy, have embaikcd on such a journey, 
and his extensive tiavels are a thing to ret kon with. 
Authorities are not ceilain as to v\here he went. 
Nevertheless, tradition has it that Ins travels took 


him, among othei places, to Egypt, Sicily, Italy, 
Judea and India. “Twelve yeais he wandered, 
imbibing wisdom from every source, sitting at 
every shiine, tasting every cieed. Some would 
have It that he went to Judea and was moulded 
foi a while by the tiadition of the almost socialis¬ 
tic piophels ; and even that he found his way to 
the banks of the Ganees and leaincd the mystic 
meditations of the Hindu'- — I Will Duiant.) 


RE-WRmiSG INDIVN HISTORY 


Bv 1) P SINGHAI, 


Looking at the vast numbci of publications on 
Indian historv Mme icdci'endem c it does iml 
take mu<h prophetic quality to pionounce that 
the history of India will be -oon le-wntlen bv 
Indian sdiolars expiessing lluii cbarnied out¬ 
look. It is hovvevti. a))pichend(d in ibo westein 
countries, ceitainly in Biitain. that new narra- 
lives arc. and will continue to be. .•I'^jiiicd bv 
nationalistn feeling'- and aimed at cinphasisina 
the evils of the «olonlal past and the viilucs of 
the prccolomal eia Con'-eijuenlly. pci hap-, m 
Btitain too one notices a gicat deal of oigaiiised 
aetivilv h»lh in the field- of leseauh and publi¬ 
cations relating to leccnt India whidi may appeal 
to have been aimed at ccmeulmg firmly the good 
lecoid of the Brili-b To some extent these patriotu 
altitudes are true but to accept them a- llic solo 
or even dominating motive foi^’e would be to miss 
the whole point of history'. The need for re¬ 
writing history arises from a variety of reasons 
and fresh interpretations must not be adjudged 
to be necessarily tendentious. If an Indian 
historian criticises a British historian, why 
should it be regarded as a diffeience between 
Indian and British, and not a pure historical 
controversy between two members of the same pio- 
fession. 

Historians hardly ever agree on interpreta¬ 
tion but they generally admit the need for each 
generation to re-write history. Many of them 
concede, in fact expect, that their own ^ork will 
be superseded in due course; historical investi¬ 
gation, consequently, is an unending process. 


let tv on histoiian (bums to he tolling the truth, 
„o one tl-c has done bifme. and points 
,ut m imuM'lakeable loriii- the errors, in- 
on-i-teiuu"- onii-sion- and a—umptions, m the 
uiilma- ol bis prcdetessoi- This tan be ex¬ 
plained onlv bv itah-int; that liisloiy is not the 
M uiadincnl ol thi pa-l Imt a ie(ollertiou of it 
|l„s lii-loiian 1- not a(«ounlin-, foi what had 
aitiiallv happened but inticlv nauating what had 
been ie<oidcd or i- letordinf what be thinks 
p„.leiitv would find woilbwbile. Ihu- he has 
tlual JtiiKlion to peib.im . to u<oul and t« 


nUipict oi, in olhtM woitls. hi-toiv. a- it 


IS 


ll i- huiuaiilv iinpo— ibb fui a lu-loiiau to le- 
loid cvcivihng that happciictl m the pa-t, even 
in the nairowcst field of hi- diouc. ^clctlion of 
event- foi record upon which nairalives are 
bi-((l depends upon the sense of judgment of the 
ret Older, who is guided in his a-ses-,menl by his 
belief', interests and value-. Impo-sibility of 
summoning ibe past foi direct inspctlion renders 
leliarcc on tecords loniplete. No matter how 
stioni-lv a Iiistoiian feels about it othei wise, he 
(annol bieak ihiough the material preseived 
foi liini bv someone else It i-, thciefore, not 
suiprising that an eminent inodcin historian, 
Piofessoi Baiiailough, tails bistoiv a seiies of 
atfcpted judgments” 

How do wc know that the battle of Plassey 
to)k place in 17.')7 Because some contemporary 
wiileis had* said so. As we cannot lecall the 
year 1757 and see it for ourselves we must 
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accept the incident as recorded. The involvement 
of the element of human perception in record¬ 
ing events and interpreting them makes histori¬ 
cal narratives, even based on the same data, so 
varied. Hence a discovery of new material, a 
change in outlook, values of society brought 
about by a revolution or advancement of know¬ 
ledge, must lead to the re-writing of history. 
Indian history is no exception. The changing 
concepts of history alone require periodic re¬ 
visions. History is not what it was a few 
centuries ago; it certainly has travelled a long 
way from scrupulously cataloguing events to 
tracing their causal links. Professor E. H. Carr 
once observed. “I hope I am sufficiently up to 
date to recognise that anything written in the 
1890s must be nonsense.” Then again even in 
the same period all historians or even most of 
them do not subscrilie to one theory of history. 
Different historians subscribe to different con. 
cepts and their writings carry the imprint of their 
academic beliefs. 

Hi.story, ihcrcfore, is what historians make 
of it and claims to complete objectivity must re¬ 
main untenable and Lord Acton’s hope a dream 
that histories of such impartiality can be written, 
that can l)e accepted as satisfactory by every 
possible reader, whatever his race or creed. It 
is subjective, however, only to the extent that it 
carries the stamp of its writer's personality. As 
long as the story is allowed to unfold itself 
naturally, without any deliberate distortion or 
suppre.ssion of facts, it is historically an objec¬ 
tive account, irrespective of the conclusions 
drawn. A great editor of the Manchester Guardian, 
C. P. Scott, once said, “Facts arc sacred, opinion 
is free.’’ Writing history therefore is a task 
requiring not only high intellectual capabilities 
but als(> moral standards. “If the man who writes 
History” said Kemal Alalurk “is unfaithful to 
the man who mak(‘s it. Truth is betrayed and 
Mankind pays the penalty.” 

It is against this background that the re- 
VM'iting of Indian hbstory must be first consi¬ 
dered. The Indian scholars are not altogether 
concerned with the examination of the British 
deeds or misdeeds in India but w’ith the histori¬ 
city of the events historicised. If any omissions 
or inaccuracies are delected they must be cor¬ 
rected and the writing recast, l^nfortunately many 
British writings on India suffer from certain 
prejudices based sometimes on personal Mas but 


often on ground-consciousness. Actually this 
notion of self-superiority is not only British but 
is almost universal. The Greeks regarded others 
as barbarians, the Jews looked upon Ihemselves 
as the chosen people and the Chinese suffer from 
the illusion that they are the celestial peoples 
whereas the rest are devils—either red or black 
depending on the colour of their skin. This image 
of self-righteousness has often coloured historical 
narratives everywhere. For example let us take 
the case of the English and the French in the 
Hundred Years’ War. In both countries their 
history books aim to create the impression that 
their own country won the war. Beginning from 
the Athenians against the Spartans, the Romans 
against the Carthaginians, the Greeks against the 
Persians, the readers of Euiopean history are im¬ 
pelled to take sides in practically every major 
dispute. These prejudices become more apparent 
when modern ha})penings are considered, such as 
the Napoleonic wars and the last two world wars. 
Even the persistent efforts of the UNESCO to 
break down the national frontiers from the realm 
of European history have not fully succeeded. At 
least twice since the conclusion of the second war 
some of the British and German historians, upon 
considerable and prolonged mutual consultations, 
have publislicd common drafts of the causes of 
the Fiist Word War, yet, bolli in Britain and 
Germany, they “aroused a good deal of opposi¬ 
tion from critics unable to abandon views which 
had already hardened into orthodoxy”. 

Small wonder if the British writings on India 
carry a strain of nationalism. Even the American 
scholars, while adopting a radical attitude on 
their own revolution against the British and tak¬ 
ing quite an independent line on issues of Euro¬ 
pean history, did not seriously question the Bri¬ 
tish interpretation of India. Their interest in 
India, however, was limited and partial to Bri¬ 
tain. For instance they refused to admit anything 
derogatory to the British administration and 
accepted uncritically that whatever was done 
under the British auspices in India was for the 
good of Indians. In recent years their disapprov¬ 
al of the Indian policies, especially in the field of 
international politics which affect them directly, 
has not made it any easier for them to change 
their past attitude. On the contrary it has found 
vigorous expression in their persistent attempts, 
—with notable exceptions—^backed by huge finan¬ 
cial resources, to trace in present day India con- 
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tinuation of all the oft-quoled evils—caste con¬ 
flicts, utter social backwardness, incapacity for 
independent existence, etc.,—and in their reluc¬ 
tance to cdVicede even the obvious progress and 
change. 

Generally speaking the British, cominced of 
their superiority and accepting the degenerate 
condition of the cigbtcentli ccntuiy India as its 
normal condition, looked upon their rule as a 
part of the pciennial struggle between West and 
East, i.e., between liberty and despotism and 
characterised it as “marth of civilisation” in 
which authoiilarianisni and political power were 
employed to dethrone “oriental despotism” to en¬ 
sure the growth of ci\ili/ed communities. Seely 
declared that nothing as great was cvei done by 
Englishmen ns the conc|utst of India, which he 
c lassed alone* “w’ith the Greek roncjue&t of the 
East” pointing out that the Biitish who had “a 
higher and more vigorous eivili/ation than the 
native races founded the Indian Empire . . . . 
paitl\ out of a ))hilanlliro)»i( disire lo pul an end 
to enormous evils” of the “tohhei-states of India”, 
r.ven hetoie such a morel ha'-is was "iven to the 
Biilish rule in India and the doctrines of guatd- 
iansliip or of tiusleeshiji wei« evolved, popular 
historians sucdi as Mac aulav and Mdlesun had 
explained the Bi Iiish astendanev in teinis of the 
superioritv of Biitish individual or national 
charaeler. Either the rc-markahle cpialitics of peo¬ 
ple Itke (]live and Hastings or the inhc'rent vir¬ 
tues of the Biitish race weie held resjionsihle for 
British liiumjihs. James Mill in his History of 
British India (HlHl) declared that the jicople of 
Europe, even during the ferrdal ages. \\re grcatlv 
superior lo the Hrtidus. Later, at the beginning of 
this century, Virreent Smith. Dodwell, Couplaud 
and others, more or less wrote in the same strain 
making it abundantly clear that India would re¬ 
lapse into its old state of degerreralion if the firm 
hand of the henevolent paramount power was 
withdrawn. ‘^I’ake away the British raj”, said 
Lord Bryce, “and the idea of trnilv will vanish 
like morning mist”. Those British w'riters who 
took a sympathetic altitude towards India were 
run down as wicked “Radicals” or “serrtimental- 
ists” who hampered the “good wurk of rirling 
India”. Kipling’s wholly misleading, if not mis¬ 
chievous, caricatures of Indian life, wrapped up 
in literary brilliance, were easily accepted as 
authentic pen-pictures by the western reader and 
their influence often could be detected in histori¬ 


cal writings, parliamentary speeches and politi¬ 
cal policies. 

Consequently incidents such as the Black 
Hole of Calcutta and the Cawnpore massacre he- 
raine typical expressions of Itrdian history in¬ 
geniously used by many vvliters as examples of 
oriinlal ciueltv and tunning, beldotn an attempt 
was made to scrufini/e the historicity of Hol- 
well’s lestirmun. around which the fabric of the 
Black Hole w.ts woven, although he was generally 
regarded by eminent htsiorians as “untruthful 
and uirsc lupulous”. Brae tic ally all the hooks on 
Indian hislor> included a detailed account of the 
murderous fire opened upon the Luropeans on 
27tli .June at Cawnpore. in which onlv four men 
had survived to tell the talc. It is not pointed out 
in thc'M hooks that a foririiglit later when the 
forces of Havelock retaliated, the massacre was 
se) < omple'fe tliat no Indian lived to tell the tale. 
A distorted pieture was ])iesent<‘d not only by 
suppressing eerlain fae ts. hut also by contrasting 
the best aspects of the Bntish culture and contri¬ 
bution wilh the* worst fealuics c)f the Indian 
societv. The techniejue evf two standards, i.e., to 
emiphastsp the merits ejf one-'s own side and the 
ehleets of the c pponeiils. is cjuile well-known and 
we*II emploved. vet it is wnnelerfulh effeetive on 
the* non specialist readership. For example, the 
1 iiinine eif vvielovvs fs.itii. anel the < aste diseri- 
minatieui in India wen einpliasistd lepeatedly, 
and no attempt was made even feu the sake of 
e (>rn|)ai ison, to refer to tin huminii ol heieties or 
eugies of wile li-liuntiiu. eu le> slave’iv or public 
hangings in Eureijie. In [laienlhesis it must be 
poinlc'c! oul tint iht* two aie neit in the same cate¬ 
gory. Theie le diffeicnees of dimensions, of 
c allousiiess. and of eflecl on societx. Of the two 
Sati was meuc despicable, daslardlx and de- 
juaved No qualms of rouse ic'nce of their own 
})isf deterred llie British, heiw-ever. from pointing 
out that these evil practices were abolished by the 
British, for they offended their sense of deceney 
and justice. Little was said of the persistent 
efforts which the Indians themse'hes made to root 
them nit. What would have happened to Bon- 
linek’s great and undouhti'dlv praispw orthy^ 
efforts without the ardent support and agitation 
of R.rm Mohan Roy before both the Indian pub¬ 
lic and the British Parliament? On the contrary 
the history hooks declare that the Indian Revolt 
of l857 was a reaction of orthodoxy in a cor¬ 
rupt society Against the enlightened British policy 
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of soria! reform. If there was any good found in 
Indian society it was proclaimed to have been 
boi rowed from the Greeks. The trigonometric 
tine was not known to the Greeks and it was in 
use in India from the third conlui\ onwards. Yet 
for Paul Tannery ‘“the fact that the Indians knew 
of sines was sufficir-nt ])ioof that ihev must have 
Iicard aJroul therrr from the Greeks*'. 

British rrriscomoptions about India im luded 
religion and science alike. M\stical Irrdia was 
contrasted rvilh practical Britain. No attempt was 
rrtade to distinguish one phase of Indian society 
from the other. 'I'he Indian contrilnrtion to phone¬ 
tics. grammar, metalhrrgy. medicirre. algebra, 
chernistrY. phjsics, civil engineering, music, etc., 
was completely ignored. L\err in recent works of 
history of science no mention i-i made of Indian 
scientific tradition. This <lisregard, however, 
appears to be more an outci'ine ol ignor- 
ame tJiarr of design. Su< h tendentious accounts 
are not typical of India alone. In fad. all Asian 
history lias suffered in similar wars fionr Euro¬ 
pean par tisanship. \ ■-y mpallietic western br.s- 

torian. critiei'-ing the wc'lein alliliide'- towards 
the East recently obsetyed that “the man in the 
western street knows little about the Ea«t e\cepl 
what he thinks queer”. 

It was inevitable ibal reaction auainsi «u( It 
])ailisarr bis|oiiogtapby should have set in, cs. 
pecialK during the (rcuiod of ualionai conscious¬ 
ness. New ideas and irrovements were increasingly 
captiyating the Indian mind, and Iirdians, scho¬ 
lars and other', alike, bad found new fouiag'’ to 
defend themselves against undeserved onslaught 
wbicli until recently they had been content to 
ignore. Intense emotions of national pride at 
times produced equall) extreme views, whose 
historicity w'as. however, thinly veiled. They up¬ 
held the su})rtmiacy of their own culture and civi¬ 
lization arrd tried to bc'little the western contribu¬ 
tion. Hindiitsrn was deferrded in all its entirety, 
and a certairr schocrl of its arderrt advocates even 
asserted its supremacy over other religions. 
Social abuses, such as the caste system were either 
denied or diluted or rationalised. Even sati was 
in some ways glorified. The British regime was 
denounced as rooted in tyranny arrd exploitation; 
their military successes were attributed either to 
treachery, forgery or bribery. Adopting the Bri¬ 
tish technique some historians selected such 
events for concentrated treatment where the 
imperialist rule could be shown at its worst. For 


instance the tragedy of Amritsar in 1919, when 
an unlawful but unarmed assembly of about 
5.000 Indians were mercilessly fired upon by the 
lioops of General Dyer. The only exit was block¬ 
ed by the volleys of bullets. Hundreds died and 
more than 1.500 were wounded. There were men 
lying there for two days, dying of thirst, eating 
the gtouncl. bleeding to death and nobody to look 
after them. These writers, like their national lead¬ 
ers and other freedom-fighters, were convinced 
that foreign domination had ruined India econo¬ 
mically, politically, culturally and spiritually, 
'riie British rule in India was prolonged, they 
holieved, not so much by their military supre- 
rnary over Indiair forces, as hy irrflicting feelings 

psychological inferiority on Indian minds 
tlriough the eilucalion which had made them em¬ 
brace the very chains that bourrd them and crush¬ 
ed in therrr the .spirit of rc.sistancc. 

Whatever he the verrlict on the historicity of 
'-mb writings, it cannot be denied that many of 
tliem vvcic based upon s»>und historical research 
and had uiuloub'ledly given a new impetus to 
Indian sdiolars to investigate their own past for 
lh(‘msehes. In no small measure it deterrecT Bri¬ 
tish writers from indulging in flights of plausible 
fam ies and wild generalisations. These writers 
sutprisitirrly paved the wav for intensive scienli- 
ft( hisloiital reseaiclr. Dadahhai Naoroji, R. C. 
Datla. Major Basu. .Savarkat, Tilak and many 
others lan thus l)e justifiably regarded as fore- 
uuuiei-, ol modern Indian historiography. 

While political conflict were being fought at 
the historiral plane, an arademic revolution was 
also eoitrg on in the minds of historians who 
were cmrrerrred with the historicity of the accounts 
and not with either upholding the British deeds 
or denouncing them. Their task was to narrate 
the story, without fear or bias, as it unfolded it- 
self. If, in the process of doing so, it tripped on 
some toes it was just loo bad. Until the spread of 
English education Indians did not fully ^realise 
the value of history and its influence on the human 
mind and as such did not write many historical 
accounts. The ancient period of India, with all the 
wealth of extremely rich literary sources, is cons¬ 
picuous for its lack of historical texts, with the 
exception of Kalhana’s Rajatarangini written in 
Kashmir in the twelfth century. The Muslim rul¬ 
ers during the mediaeval period certainly had a 
keener sense of history but it did not stretch 
much beyond giving an account of royal courtSj 
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households, military campaigns and religious 
activities. It certainly establishes a clear chrono¬ 
logy of the major political events but little is 
known of the* changing patterns of society. It was 
not, however, until the expansion of western 
knowledge and ideas of history that there deve¬ 
loped in India a body of bistorian** trained in 
scientific techniques of historical imestigation 
who began to explore for themselves their own 
past, which was so far done by the Europeans, 
and felt the need, as any histoiian would have, 
to scurtinize the existing writings on the subject. 
They include among them such famous names ns 
R. G. Bhandarkar, Raychaudhuri, Sardesai. 1. . 

Sarkar, S. N, Sen, Nilkanta Sastri, R. C. Majum- 
dar, Panikkar, whose works niauh European 
scholarship. It should be pointed out hen* that in 
(he British camp loo there aie historians buch a*- 
Digby, Havell. Thompson, Gairalt, Basham. 
Gantwcll-Smilh. Boxer, who do not subscribe to 
the national sentiment and ba\e wiillen histot\ 
as they have seen it. 

As might ha\e been e\ix*(ted, Indian irnh*- 
})endence from British domination initiated a 
new stage in Indian histoiiogiaph\ and accen¬ 
tuated the growth of historical Uloiatuie on both 
bides. Ill India, for instanre. a tompiehcnsht* 
liistoiv of India undei the gciieial cditoijliip of 
K IVI. Munsiii is alieud> on its wa\; sjv of the 
len projected xoluines ha\ing been published. 
\nothei is l>eing planned b> the Indian Histoi) 

< ongiess of whkli one \oluinc has (.oiiic out. Ihe 
t >oveiiinient of India has offitialK -jiunsoied a 
Histoiy of the Fieedoiii Mo\cment—the fiisl 
'olume being published last \eai—and a liision 
"I the 18.57 Revolution. The latlei. imblished in 
1*^57, is a reniaikablc woik of hislorital ol jetti- 
'il'. Nothing in Indian histoi\ is moie pioduc- 
Inc of national piejudices as the (jieat Revolt of 
11157. All objective account of this upiising was 
an extremely difficult and dcliiatc task. ^el ibis 
1 at was achieved by the eminent Indian bist(,rian 
^ N. Sen in his woik just called eighteen fiiiy 
^*\cn. The outstanding objectivitv and piofouml 

bolarship of this work were suitably iceognisc*cl 
in Biitain as is well-indicated in the fact lliat the 
Ovfoid University awarded a D.Litt. to its author 
-a very rare honour indeed for an Indiar scho¬ 
lar. When the reader realises that this woxk was 

< ommissioned and published bv the Government 
of fndia and carries in its foreword, w'ritlen by 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, a nationalistic inter¬ 


pretation, in marked contrast to Sen’s dispas¬ 
sionate treatment of the subject, his admiration 
for the author incieascs all the more and his be¬ 
lief in the competence* of the Indian historian to 
hold out successfully against any pressure of 
jiridc or prejudice. 

In this period of posl-indepcndcnce the Bri¬ 
tish bcliolars—the British Govcinmenl has comis¬ 
sioned no histories—have shown an unusual in¬ 
terest in recent Indian history as ib suggested by 
a spate of jiuhlications l/y Gi iffith*-, Spare, Mos- 
lev, Moon and many others. I hese wiitiiigs seem 
to have been inspired h\ the urge to perpetuate 
what was best in the British lule and suggest ex¬ 
plicitly or implicitly that modern India is the 
product of a dchbeiatc enlightened Biilibh policy. 

It is of some significatu c* that the British series 
of Indian Histoi \—the Cainbiidge Hi-tory of 
India, which is being revised will have all British 
< onti ihuloib and the Indian oeric**-—the History 
and Culluie of the Indian People--will be entirely 
a woik of Indian scholarship ''let among both 
sets of editors and hisloiiaii*- aie men who sin¬ 
cerely advocate* the need foi objective writi ig 
without any nationali-l c oiisnleralions and enjoy 
sujnem.uy in tlu field of iheii own inleiest. It 
lb difficult, tlicic'foie. to believe that joint enter- 
piise hab been jnecludecl o'l bolli side*b for reasons 
oilier than nalmnah'-tic \Mu*n one look-, a little 
fuithei at the jiublieation-. at liooks which are 
widely displayt*d and djbtiibuled and ihobC which 
aie leviewed in the we-tcin pre's u|iheld oi cri¬ 
ticised and examiiu's the in caiefullv. several 
palteiiis emeige one of whnii woulci ccilainly 
ajtpeai to he national bias. 

Under the* stimulus ol this luiliuiial conflict, 
howevei. iviteicbi in hi'-toiy hab giown steadily 
and led to a le-exaiuiuatioii c’l it and to the di*-- 
eoveiy of some very valid rea-'Oiib for revision. 
The Biitibli inleipsi m India was mainly confined 
to thcii cvvii aclivitie*- which led them to pioduee, 
even at llieii best, hi-loiy with an Anglo-centiie 
cliaractc*!. Indian histuiy wab written as if it were 
a footnote oi an ajqic'ndiv tt) the* history of 
Biitain. Geilainly it is niaiiih wiillen bv the 
retiic'd Biitish administiatois and is largely 
political and administrative. It i- mainly either 
an account of the dynasties and kings of parti- 
culai leigns or a description of Biitish factories 
and Hading posts, or a nairative of their policies 
and organisation. Consequently it is local, 
nairow. and perhaps in some respects e.g. the 
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British trading activities, too specialist, but often 
dull and uninteresting. Indian history if viewed 
as the growth of various peoples in various phases 
of human development would, no doubt, make 
a fascinating study, but if we continue to under¬ 
stand it in i)olilical terms, it is bound to be dull 
and lopsided. The history of India, which has 
lieen the cradle of some of the principal religions 
of the world and of a major and most ancient 
civilization (as well as the scene of vast empires), 
must ]je an accemnt of social and cultural 
development, and not piiniarily a political history. 
It must be much more than merely an account 
of revenue systems, administrative reforms and 
military campaigns. Take these «>ui of Indian 
history books and very little will L« left. Not 
only the new versions must remove such lop¬ 
sidedness but also anal)se the thought processes 
of Indians which distinguished their actions from 
others. India's part in tlie development of human 
thought, civilization and institutions has to be 
comparatively studied and a serious investigation 
undertaken to explain scientifically the arrested 
growth of Indian society during the medieval and 
pre-modern periods. 

Again Indian history must be viewed within 
a broader human frarncwttrk. Unless the histo¬ 
rical developments in India are inter-related 
with other countrich, its full significance cannot 
be lealksed. 'I'he scope of Indian history has to 
be wid<‘ncd, and the evolution of social and 
cultural forces in one region have to he related 
to movements in other parts of Asia, and, finally, 
to the development of human civilisation. It may 
appear at present somc'what of a remote possi¬ 
bility lor even the history of Europe,in spite of 
tlie ellorts of Jacol) Buichhart and Acton, has 
barelv been lifted from a collection of narratives 
of component units. But a start has got to he 
made. 

The Biitish. necessarily, looked upon India 
from outside and their view was that of a by¬ 
stander, which in some w'ays is a valuabh; view¬ 
point but it is essential to look at India from 
witbin. As action is inseparably linked with 
thought, an Indian is belter placed to get into 
the tliought processes of his ancestors or contem¬ 
poraries and analyse the events or policies with 
greater accuracy. Imaginative understanding of 
the pt'oples under discussion is the most essential 
pre-requisite of history-writing. British writings 
were mainly meant for western readers; now 


Indians must re-write these accounts to make 
them iirtelligible to Indian, as well as non-Indian 
readers. Some periods and areas of Indian 
history have been better studied thap others for 
example north India, for a variety of reasons. 
Ihe gap.s must be filled and once they are filled 
the whole picture may well appear different. 

For these and for other reasons re-writing of 
Indian history is being undertaken both in India 
and outside. Many European scholars have joined 
the effort and are rendering valuable assistance 
to Indian scholars. In recent years many 
Ameiican scholars have also entered the scene 
but their main interest, because of their involve¬ 
ment in world polities, is confined to contem¬ 
porary history and their traditions of historical 
writing in tliis field is, in any case, still in its 
formative stages. 

The jnoblctns involved in le-wiiting Indian 
history are, however, varied aTid enormous. 
Indians will soon be faced with the task of 
evolving their own hisloiical categories. Whethci 
we adopt the commonly used western division 
of periods—ancient, medieval and modern—foi 
the sake of general convenience and continuity 
or devise a new system based upon considera¬ 
tions of rhaugos in society and its economic 
patterns oi somelliing else, is in ilslf not a very 
vital <iucstion. A good deal of discusaion, at times 
quite uniclcnting, has taken i>lacc amongst 
scholars on this point and to the f)resenl writer 
most of it seems rather immaleiial. Labels are 
not as impoilant as contents as long as we agree 
on some kind of uniform practice. 

The most formidable difficulty howevei 
emanates from the scarcity of jiialciial on the 
Indian side. Historians, are absolutely limited bv 
their sources. Indians, smpiisingly, until recently 
did not realise the value of preserving historical 
records and hence did not care to preserve them 
Much of whatever little was kept has been lost 
lliis gap has got to be filled by constant search 
for new maleiials in the private archives ol 
Indian princ-es, merchant houses, temple record' 
and by a more thorough scrutiny of the literary 
w'ritings iir local languages. It places a great 
burden on the already overstrained financial 
resources of the country, but both the Govern¬ 
ment and the people must realise that historical 
studies can be neglected only at the grave risk 
of severely damaging the growth of ideas- a 
risk which no country can afford to Undertake. 
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No amount of economic planning and techolo- 
gical advancement can compensate for the advan- 
tages of historical studies. One of the most 
difficult tafjks of the historian in India may well 
be to make his countrymen history minded in 
this age of lechnociacj. Meanwhile judicious 
use of existing materials tackled fiom a dilTeient 
angle, and a comparative study of the archives of 
different European [lowers—I he interests of the 
Dutc^li, the Biitish, llie French, the Portuguese 
and other overlapped in certain areas and all 
these powers lia\e kepi recends—should produce 
fresh and valuable iiilc-ijiretalions. For this, 
cvidcnlly, Indian scholars will have »o acquire 
suitable linguistic equipment and adequate 
financial backing either to visit archives ro the 
European countries, where most of the materlals 
die preserved, or to acquire their niiriofilm 
(ojiies, which too is an expensive aftan. Centra¬ 
lisation of historical rnateiials, howerer, is some¬ 
what a common proMein to most historians and 
monev is the oril> answer, wherever it rnav come 
from. In fact Indian historv taekled by an 
Indian from a variety of ritiiopean angles may 
w(‘ll produce some veiv interesting narratives 
and rnav even give a new diarnension to the 
study. New tools of investigation, suc'h as 
archeology and anthropology espcciall' for the 


understanding of earlier periods, will have to be 
increasingly used, tlthough even they cannot 
produce drastically altered versions unless some 
new materials are brought to light. 

Most iin[)ortdnl of all would be to build a 
sound tradition of liislorical scholarship in 
India. 'Iheie is no Institutcr or School for 
historical research or any wtll-laid progratmrie 
for It as there are in other countries. We have 
in our country, as has hecn staled above, some 
very brilliant hisionans and some equally pro¬ 
mising sdiolai-., and a number of laboriously 
done research piihlicatioiis are constantly 
enriching liislorual literature, yet our historical 
research is scattered, uncoordinated, unsyste¬ 
matic and uiufttaiii. Indian scholars generally 
do a lot of haul work. (oll<‘(t most useful data, 
lari often neglect to sift the mateiidl. assess it 
[iiopeily, and arrange then findings in order of 
leldlivc impoilaiKe. dhe lendeiuv is to include 
in the narratives as much data as possible rather 
than reject the non-os&enlial. Their historical 
discussions arc often hrtlhanl hut the verdict 
indecisive. The result is often extremely useful 
and praiseworthy but seldom definitive, flesitanl 
brilliance or timid scholorship can hardlv 
command respect and attention. 






KAHUL GIBRAJV 

By Sri KUBER NATH RAY 


Kahili Gibran, an Arabic Poet ot oui 
century has been characterised by the 
critics as one oi the truimvirate on the 
modern literary scene of Asia, the othei 
two being Tagore of India and Na-gu-chi 
of Japan lh(> 3 - represent the \oice-Soul 
with the whole lange ot its colouifuJ 
spectrum, though the a\ciage green 
modernist o( oui univeisities would not 
prefer to call them ‘icligious’ Ccrlaiinl> 
none of them is ‘communal’, but to call 
them ‘secular’ is to devaluate them though 
it IS being done in the case ot oui mouein- 
poots like Rabindranath and Subrahamnyam 
Bharat 1 by tliose so called ‘progressu es’ 
who behave like a guilty thing suipiised at 
the voiy woid ‘itligious ot ‘Bhakti 
‘Vaishravile’ etc though they appiociate 
T S EJiot foi his Roman Catholic back¬ 
ground 

Ihe Neai East is a land ot piophets 
Kahili Gibian was bom m one pait ol the 
Near East that is called Lebanon He wrote 
mainly in Aiabit but almost a do/cn oi his 
works aie available in English too, some 
of them translated bv the poet himscli The 
chief among his works are The Madman 
(1918) ‘The Prophet’ (1932) Jesus tne 
Prophet’ (1933), ‘Nymphs of Valley (1942), 
‘A Teai and a Smile’ (1950) He travelled 
throughout Europe and America and in the 
last part ot his liie settled permanently in 
the USA That is why in his poetry we finu 
the desert-and-\ineyard images of Aiabic 
and Persian stock accompanied by the 
Noithern imagery ol sea and mist His 
two works ‘The Prophet’ and ‘The Garden 
of the Prophet’ are among the most wide¬ 
ly read books of our time Their majesty 
of feeling and the spiritual warmth have 
been recognised by the West too One of 
the outstanding critics A E (George Rus¬ 
sel), the famous Irish poet and dramatist, 
writes “I do not think the East has spoken 
With so beautiful a voice since Rabindra 


Nath Tagore I have not seen tor years 
a more beautiful book in its thought, and 
when reading it, I understood it belier than 
ever before what Socrates meant bv 
beauty of thought which exercises a deepet 
enchantment than beauty of form ” 

The spiritual reservoir ol Gibran ^ 
poetic fire is the great tiadition ot his own 
lands, the Hebrew piophets the Nco-Pla- 
tonics of the Alexandiian school the Ncs- 
toiian teachers of the pre-Islamu eia and 
above all the Moslem sufi^ ol Arabia and 
Persia, in short the whole of the East in 
the Islamic penumbra Besides thi:., his 
poctiy contains the Aijan temper ol Hindi 
and Greek thoughts, eg, the cyclic view ol 
the universe and creation, the lebii'h the 
immortality of soul and thi like In iact 
not only Gibran but Suh'^m, in gencial, 
indebted to Hindu and Gtecl souitc'^ io' 
the above tactois Sufism ni its on^in wao 
independent of Islam and pt rhaps it is 
oldei than Islam During the liCo-tinu 
of the Prophet Mahammad wt find 

traces ot well-organised Sufi-gioups One 

mystic Sufi nun Rabbia is leleiicd to b^ the 
tercheis of eaily Islam Foi a lone time 
the orthodox theology ot Islam did not can¬ 
onise Sufism because the lattci doe-, not 
accept any prophet as mediator between 
God and the devotee while in the former it 
is a necessary condition Mansoor and Sar- 
mad were beheaded by the orthodox 
authorities for saying ‘An-Al-Hugue’ (I an 
He) which became a slogan of later sufi- 
culturc In fact it was the genius of Imam- 
al Guzzali (10th century) which brought 
synthesis between the two, and since after 
Sufism became an integral part of Islam 
As to the origin of Sufism, it is one of 
those knotty problems of history which are 
doomed to remain undecided for ever But 
one fact is now more or less accepted that 
it was influenced by Neo-platonism, Hebrew 
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thoughts and Hindu ideas. Kahlil Gibran’s 
poetry inherits all these and represents a 
grand synthesis of all. 

The Sufi protagonist of ‘the Garden of 
the Prophet’, one Alimustafa, speaks to his 
disciples in the presence of the rising sun : 

“The image of morning sun in a dew- 
drop is not less than the Sun. The rellec- 
tion of life in your soul is not less than Life 

“The dewdrop mirrors the light because 
it is one with light and you reflect life be¬ 
cause you and Life are one 

“Shall a dew-drop say. ‘But onre in 
thousand years I am even a dew-drop’, 
speak you and answer it saying ; Know you 
not, the light of all years is shining in your 
circle ?” 

Here we find Gibran expressing the 
very core of Sulism. According to Sufism 
the universe is a mirror in which God look.s 
into Her face (as Sufi takes God for Eternal 
La Bello Dame nr Beloved), that is, world 
is reflechnn of God. A Suit furlher feels 
onenes.s with all the object'^ of Nature as 
they also share his ecsiaoy and rcstlcss- 
uess and passion for ‘Her’ (The flod). In 
all tlie living oeings God’s self is projected 
and this projection is called ‘being' or ‘Ruh’. 
(or ‘Jivatma’ as a Hindu would call it) which 
is, c\'ideatly. nothing but imago of God 
caused by that act of projection. It is 
natural for Ruh to feel urge towards its 
original source that is, God Neo-Platonists 
cal] this creative aspects of God, ‘Nous' or 
‘Logus’ (a term u.scd by Aristotle), which 
projects ideas and souls on the formless mat¬ 
ter and thus the phenomenal world comes 
into existence. This ‘Nous’ is the source of 
all the individual souls. This extension of 
Plantonic philasophy is the bed rock of 
Christian and latter Sufi-Moslem philoso- 
jihios. Sufis r'^'state the same fact in a poetic 
way. The rhetorics of the expression differs, 
fact remaining loyal to its source^—tradition. 

This Sufism-cum-Neo-platonic stand¬ 
point is the main force of Gibran’s .ntellcc- 
tual background. Let us take another 
example. 

“In your waking dreams when you are 
hushed and listening to your ‘deeper self’ 
our thoughts like snowflakes fall and flutter 


and garment all the sounds of your spaces 
with white silence.” 

This ‘deeper self’ is nothing but what 
Sufis call ‘qualib’ (conscience) in which 
‘Quibla’ (God or the Holy stone ‘Asabad’ 
which is symobl of God) exists, and this 
quahb in our body itself is the Quaba. One 
need not go to Mecca for God, as everything 
is inside : This is what every sufi says. 

Further, writer Gibran: 

“AH thing shall melt and turn into song 
when Spring comes E^'en stars, the vast 
snowflakes that fall slowly upon the larger 
fields shall melt into singing btn'ams. When 
the Sun of his face shall arise above the 
horizon, which frozen sMiimetrv would not 
turn into a liquid melody And, who among 
you would not be the cup-bearer to the 
myself and the laurels ?“ 

Here God’s Beauty is shown one with 
Nature. Man is urged to ho a cup-bearer 
(Saqui) to this Beauty. Object of devotion 
in Sufi tradition is taken to be Feminine, 
so the sentiment of devotion was, or is, 
sensuously amorous and eiotic Here Kahlil 
Gibran has made free use of the traditional 
sufi-imagery. The amorous sentiment by 
the poet is kept intncu but the fonnal rela¬ 
tion ot images is revoised The ‘She’ of 
traditional .sufi poetry becomes here ‘He’ and 
so the Saqui is the m.m him.self. There is 
another formal distinction from old sufi 
poets like HafiRunu and Attar. The 
traditional svmbols (f sufi poetry were ot 
vineyard stock, i o wine, wine-creeper, cup, 
lips anc the a-^sociated images like glances 
and .smiles, nightingales and rose.s. etc. But 
in Gibran’s poetrv we find clouds and snov/- 
flakes, mist and dewdrop and sea-foam and 
waves, blue and white, and so on. These 
images come from his personal impressions 
and they sometimes fit better than the 
tradit.onal images. Let us take one example 
of ‘Oropand-.sea-imagery’ which express the 
above referred philosophy ‘Emanation of 
soils from Nous’. 

“Tt was but yesterday tint you were with 
the moving sea and you were shoreles.s and 
without a self. Then wind, the breath of 
life, wove you a veil of light on her face 
and her hand gathered you up and gave 
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you form and with a head held high you 
sought the heights. But the sea followed 
after you, and her song is still with you. 
And though you have forgotten your par¬ 
entage, she will ever assert her motherhood 
and forever she will call you unto her. 

“In your wonderings among the moun¬ 
tains and the desert you will always remem¬ 
ber the depth of her cool heart. And though 
ten times you will not know what you long 
for, it is indeed for her vast and rythmic 
peace.” 

This is the voice of Arif (‘Prajna’ or 
supermind). which feels the uigcncy of 
Haquiquat (the truth of the Beautitude or 
the Grand Union). These ideas are as old 
as the Vedas. According to Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, the birth place of philosophy 
Is India not Greece and there were well- 
developed .systems of Upanishadic Vedant 
and Samkhya (in germs at least) long be¬ 
fore Buddha. (Introduction: ‘History of 
philosophy : Eastern and Western’. Long¬ 
mans). Considering the facts that Iheie 
was a regular commerce between Egypt, 
Sumeria. Babylonc, Greece, etc and this 
Indian sub-continent from the day of 
Indus-valley culture; and that Persian 
culture, specially that of Pahlavas’, (whose 
high piping “Pehlvi” is referred to by Omar 
Khayyam) was inter-twined with Indian 
Culture from the Pre-Buddhist era, it is not 
un-convincing that the Vedanta, Pythagoras, 
Plato and Sufism are the various scions of 
the same original stock, whoso root is the 
Veda, the oldest available vistas of our 
human race. 

Catholicity of Kahlil Gibran is further 
expressed in many of his poems where he 
speaks, in clover term.s, about ideas like 
prenatal existence, rebirth and immortality 
of soul preached by Hindus and Greeks. Re¬ 
birth or the cycle-of-birth-and-death is 
Christianity. Gibran writes in one of his 
poems : 

“A thousand times shall my father and 
mother be buried here (in this garden) and 
a thousand times shall the wind bury the 
seeds, and a thousand years hence you and 
I and these flowers shall come together in 
the garden even as now, and we shall be, 


loving life; we shall be dreaming of space ; 
and we shall be rising towards the sun.” 

This cyclic view of life is the outcome 
of Gibrans’ Catholic sensibility which is a 

characteristic of our un-orthodox century. 

# « # « « 

A very significant point in the mystic 
experience of the poets of Sufi school and 
Bhakti school, is the relative absence of what 
Christian mystics call the Dark Night of 
soul. It is a stage in which old scnsibilily, 
the sensory and perceptive systems of for¬ 
mer parts of the life have been destroyed 
while new spiritual sensibility has not taken 
place or evolved in the mind. This stage 
of passiv’^e sensibility or insensibility is 
called the Dark Night of soul or the Desert 
of soul in the language of mystics. The 
devotee at this stage becomes insensible to 
pain and pleasure both Inability to feel 
anything is worse than feeling |'am. So at 
such a stage, pain also is welcomed as a relief 
as it gives the pleasure of feeling something 
—and Christ, the Tiger, is sought to inflict 
pain and bruises on the devotee, the victim 
of His love. Thus sadism intrudes in the 
aura of spiritual feelings. In oriental 
mysticism, its psychological background be¬ 
ing different, this stage is left almost as a 
moot point. In the poetry of Kahlil Gibran 
too we find almost nothing which can be re¬ 
lated to this. In his mystic experience there 
are expressions of restlessness, the sense oi 
umspent spiritual force in the soul, like an 
arrow on a stretched bow, and a strong 
wistfulness for Fana (the Great union). But 
all these are positive aspects of mystic sen¬ 
sibility, while the above referred stage (the 
Dark Night) represents a negative one. Let 
us take one example. 

“And the night waxed deep ; and Al- 
mustafa was dark with the night; his 
spirit was as a cloud unspent. He cried 
again:— 

“Heavy laden is my soul with her ripi 
fruits—would I were a tree flowerless and 
fruitless. For the pain of abundance is 
more bitter than barrenness. 

“And the sorrow of the rich fromi whom 
none will take is far grater than grief oi 
the poor whom none would give.” 

This ‘pain of abundance’, this wistful- 
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ness for release of the abundance is quite ‘Nirgun’, if we are allowed to use our own 
different from the desert barrenness of the terminology. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Dark Night of soul which is much talked of, ^ , 

and much* glorified in the Occidental mysti- Besides this mystic appeal in Gibrans 
. poetry we find a love for aphorism and 

^ ' fables (Niti-katha) in which he expresses 

***** the diamond-cut-experiences of his own 

Gibran in some of his poems, has ex- with classical simplicity and clarity, 
pressed the final .stage of Sufi spiritual ihis reminds us of the mannerism and 


activity (i.e. Tana’ or the Great union) not 
through traditional symbols of ‘lover and 
beloved’ or ‘cup and lips’ but throufh the 
elemental imagery of universal forces of 
nature, and theieby combining Sufism with 
Nature-mysticism. Fur example • 


“O Mist, my srster, my sister Mist 
I am one with you now 
No longer 1 am a self 
The walls have fallen 
The chains have broken 
I rise to you, Mist 
And together wo shall float upon 

the sea 

Until life’s second day when dawn 
.shall lay you in a garden 
And me babe upon the breast of a 

woniau ” 

.Here is the Sufi Wordsworth speaking of 
relations of soul in the context of “formless 
and elemental” Nature and speaking of the 
life beyond the heavenly life after the 
death, that is of rebirth. The he of the 
l.akc-Districl was confined to the primary 
level of Nature mysticism, to the moon¬ 
light. flowers and colours of this life only, 
which eveiy'body can feel. But Gibran’.s 
is colourless and transparent belonging to a 
formless state in which an object is only in 
elemental condition, only one step further N.B. 
from the primary Matter. Wordsworth’s 
mysticism is ‘Sagun’ while Gibran’s is 


.style of ‘the Bo:,tan’ and ‘the Gulistan’ of 
Sheikh Sadi, the g’cat classics of Aiabic 
litciature yVnother characteristic of 
Gibran’s speech i.s its serrnnn-bke quality 
which is perhaps an outcome ( f his devotion 
to ‘Alkoian’ and the Hol^ Bible. The 
ffdlowing luu s aie aliin to th^' fiery mes¬ 
sage of Hebiew prophets, m tone and ges- 
tiues , and they haAO a message not only 
for the Aiabic world but also for the 
Indians of oui time ; 

‘Pity tliG nation that i'- full of beliefs 
and empty of religion 

“Pity the na'ion that wears a clo*h it 
does not weave, oats a bread it docs not 
harve.^t. and dimks a wine that does not 
flow from its own wine pi esses. 

“Pity lht‘ nation that acclauus the 
bully as a hero, and deem- the gbfiering 
conqueror bountiful 

“Pify the nation that rai ts not its 
\'mee s'a\ e when it w.ili;, in fu n ral boa..t'. 
not except ainone it;, nuns and w.ll lebel 
not s.ave wheji its neck n Pint ^ tween the 
swonl and the block. 

are 
the 


v 'n,- L 


.'-a.,e. 
.au' in 


“Pity tlie nation 
dumb and whose stiongnien 
cradle 

“Pity tile nation diMcied m tragments 
each fragment deenun,' itselt a nation.” 


-The qutraians herein, belong chiefly 
lo Gibrans’ niaster-pjece: ‘The 
Garden of the Prophet’. 
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I nntnity Lecturers And Politics 

One lould heartily support the dictum of the 
Government if were merely laid down that 
educational institutions must not be turned into 
political institutions, though eM*n then one would 
wonder at the imonsislemv of the jiowers that 
be in allowing 41igaih College to he a hot bed of 
anti-Congress politics while tabooing the views 
promulgated b\ the ( ongriss parly 

In modem limes piople veiy itasonably l a> 
as much attcnlion to politics as m the middle ages 
their ancestois did to leligion And all forms of 
political adnilA an no inoie hainifiil than ar»* 
sorts of religious 1 eliefs and doings beneficial 
One main object of education is to tiiin out cood 
citizens, not cloisteicd monks Tlieiefoic to jno 
duce an atmo'-plieie of “pure stuch” ■-upposing 
it could be doin' would not be a liiidahle object 
Not that we want a professor of mathmatics oi 
of English liteiatiirc to Ic'cluic to hw c la‘-s on 
communal lepiesentation oi the c’cidence of 
Ccrtenanted Civilians before the pulilic ‘''t.rcice 
Commission, oi the Ainrita Bazat PatriLa Con¬ 
tempt Case What wc^ want is that a sounl 
mathematician or a npe 1 mdisb scholai should 
not be disqualified fm a piofe sse>rslnp because 
of his political views oi artivilv so loinr as the \ 
aie within the bounds of ihe liw Wc also think 
it indispensabU ncccssaij that jiolihcb ‘■hoiild be* 
a subject of seiious University study for advanced 
stucknls and lecluies thereon should include 
within the lange of then disrussion inpoitant 
c onlempoiancous [lolitical quc'sijons. 

The C\ilc.il'a I rineisitv Senate’s reply to the 
letlei c omnmnie atiii'f to the* University the older 
of the Covcinmcnt of India in the mallei of the 
appointment or reappointment of eeilam gentle 
men nominated as Univeisily kcturcis by the 
Senate, follciws tlie lines of the lesolutions passc'd 
at the Sonatc meeting held to consider the subject 
The letter is a long one It proves that there has 
not been any irregulaiit' on the part of the Uni- 
yersitv foi the “Government to condone'.” shows 
that the Government itself has been guilty of iin- 
consc ionalile delay in its correspondence, points 
out that the new procedure suggested in the 
Goy eminent lettn for the appointment of lectuicrs 
is imjirac tie able and says tlial a further communi¬ 
cation will he addressed to the Government re¬ 


garding the question raised in Mr Rasul’s and 
Mr Shuiwardy’s Icttc'rs as to the legality 
of the order of the Goyernment of India. 

On the question of the desirability or other¬ 
wise of politicians bc'coming University lecturers, 
tile Senate, through its Registrar, dc'livcrs itself 
as follows •— 

“The second matter with which I am directed 
by the Sciuite to deal, relates to the piinciple upon 
which I iiiveisity Ucctuicrs should he appointed 
in futuie In the thud paiagiaph of youi letlei 
it IS stated that Uis L\e e'lli'iiry the C»oyernor 
(>enc lal in ( ouiiril does not coiisiclei it desiiabk 
to ajq'oint as Inivei'ily lecturiis nun who have 
icccnlly taken a ])iomine'nt jiait in political mcme 
iricnts and it is added that it is in stnet aeeorelanci 
with the liighei views of univeisily teaching and 
the dt ve hqmie lit of umvi'rsilie s which are now 
generally aeecplcd that an atniosphcrs of pnie 
study ‘^hould be fosleicd by all means Ihe Senile 
desire me to jii.iiit out that the piinciple, in th 
way it has been loi itiuhle d indie alts the acloji 
lion of a new jrolicy ly tin (^eocininent of Inch i 
and that be lore ttiw new policy was proniulgalc'd 
the Senate niij.hl well hue bi'cn afloicled an 
o|ipe)ilunilv to e ypi '^s the ii ojiininn upon a eiu's 
lion so ' ilallv alle e t 11 "^ the Iniveisily il< kctuiei 
and Its -tilde cits Apart fiom thf'si ciie umstanre s 
Itie S, nail elesne me to mile' that the piincijile it 
‘elf has hc'cii foimiilalcd with needless geneialitv 
iTTie Se'nate lespcclfullv submit tint although tik 
irig a jiroininc'nl jiail in a political movement 
would be a di qualification in a Uectuier, if eitliti 
the part lakc'n was an inijnofiei part or tin 
niciyemcnt itself is an ohjectionable movement, yet 
the meie fact of taking a jnominent pail (though 
perfectly honouiablet in a political niovemenl 
(though wholly unol jcclionable) ought not to be 
a ground of disqualification The Senate entci 
tain orave apprehension that the unqualified adc p 
turn of the principle that it is not “de&irable to 
appoint as Uniyrisity Lecturers men who haw 
lecently taken a pioniinent part in political move 
merit” will seriously hampei the action of the Uni 
vcisity in the appointment of Lecturers, and will 
piejudicially affect, in many instances, the interests 
of education by depriving the University of the 
services of exec'ptionally competent men. Th 
Senate c onsequently deem it their duty to approach 
His Excellency the Govemor-General-in-CouncIl 
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with a request to reconsider the matter and to alter 
or qualify the decision mentioned in jour letter 
It ought not to be overlooked in this connection 
that the Univcrsilj Lecturers undcitakc the mstruc 
lion of Post* Oiaduale students and that the 
students themselves aie young intn at least 21 
tais old, who aie fairly will educaUd and may 
bi deemed to po'^stss •^omc judgmtnl and discic 
lion Whatever restrie turns in ly be eorisideicd 
It^irablc in the ease of teachcis in eharge ed boys 
n Schoeds e>r youth just admitted to toiltj^es 
imilai liniitaljons obviou ly eamiot be reason 
hlv apphcel to the else of lJni\i''itv lee 
ureis ajjp imteel to deliver e r)urs( s of let'uies 
) giown up f,idduatts Ihi Senile an not at h 
eliseovei lint any sue h Ksimtion aie eppluel 
u llnlisli ui (.itmui I ni\( I'-ilit <ii that I’lo 
1 '■sors oi leeluurs m thosf Iniversilus are 
xrludfd on lh» ^lound tint they hive leceTilU 
liken a p^ online nl pul m polilie il inovi me nts 
t bed till bli I li appliealion of llit (ai loo e om 
I hensive pimeiiile leiniuliltel in yoni lettii 
ulel le lel to tin poviinni ih il a I ni\eisit\ lee 
nil e iniieit 1 piinnHeel tven in lime s of i \i e p 
1 ml ferniinl inel exeilimeiit li imk sUenu ms 
il rts I) s|), I l|(, 1,\ his \ I tin -i t ) we in tin 

1 n _inetition oi V'un nun on In suie el 
tiliishei iLillinny oiile i me! dise ipbiie 1 In 
II te le 1 1 e iifielenl ih it this eouM in %< i hiVi 
n mleiiebel by tin (/oyeinment of India 

//le l/oe/e Ml Ra (it fit u ' 1911 

e « « 

n^ai Puhh( Oyditou On I ht \en LtlucaltontR 
Rohe y 

Jnsjnli (f the dmost eye loin yyoillui the 

lentil luyvn Hill meeliiir held on the 2mli 

I V to eoiisielii the new teiue itionil poln y of the 

uinment ed Ineln yy is a t-reat siuress 1 he 

eiiiig was very luge and lh)iou_lilv re pie 
itive of all seets and e emmiunilu s of the 
I pie ed Bengal Ml pails of Ben_,d yyere le 
I I iiUtl by delegate’s eoining fiom ilniosl all the’ 
' leitunl towns ol the I’lesnleney ] his great 
”> ma hael beun precede el by iinss ineelui_s 
'i 1<! in the public squares ed ( ileulta and its 
il nibs and meetings m the medussil Raja Peaiv 
I h in Mukheijet oteupieil the ehaii As Dr 
h Behan Ghosh said in proposing the Raj i to 
* Uiair, the Raja was the aeknowledged leader 
tin landed aristocracy of the provii ee The 
•Kited elasses also were proud of the Raja as 
" vvas the oldest living graduate of the Calcutta 


Univeisity. As a member of the Senate for years, 
he had taken a most active part m all questions 
relating to education Raja Peary Mohan was, 
thcrcfoic, pre eminently qualiiicd to preside 
oyir the meeting. 

llu giavity of till situation created and the 
intensity ol llu pulilic Itilm^ roustd by the new 
educational polity ol the trovernnulit uie indicat 
cd 1 y the Prisidcnl’s coiihssion that ' I ailing 
health, decay in^ capai ity to do any -.enous work 
and inaliihly to hrai llu stiam of i iiowded pub 
hr meeting had yvdl iii^h delerud me from 
lakm,^ a put m the dthbcialums i>t this inomenl 
ous mcclnip—and to paisit d indtcisjotis of the 
cyeiiuu, of life cxclum \yaunt j i ijilevitv’,— 
quislions in it'-ptil of wbuli i lunis obligations 
last, to use llu wolds of J oiipfc'low till llu tiled 
hcail shah ctast tojulpitati Dt spiu my weaned 
limbs and filliim.^ sips I taki my s| uitl btforo 
you as a ii pii stnlUiyi of ilu IuIum, and myoke 
Dniiie 1 ltssin„s on uui hlnl niddeayour to rescue 
fioni pcnl oui lumnlious Mothci ’ and tlu cause 
of tducaljon wtiicially ’ 

He yyi lu on to say 

Gital Is lb OK ision that his brought us 
lo^illui liom all llu tout quultiij ol united 
Biiijjal it aliitls till idu alum ol tlu youth oi 
Bengal lunv an I hutilttr llu i jiitcrnplaltd 
thaiit,cs in tlu polu y oi Ijoytiimunl hat evcf' 
ciscd till mud ol the yylule nilion, llmdus and 
Mahommedaiis, and (italcd a r,iiuial itilmg of 
the ^laycsi al.iini 1 oi tlu lii-l Imu m tlu histoiy 
of eduialum m Btiu il tlu I nunsity \(t oi 1901 
cet up the Lytiulm {.oytinnu nl almyt tiie hodv 
(orporati of tlu LmytisUiis md olln nlucd thini 
in intcrml < oiuUlulum md m lluji external 
relations, lu imh tin hui 'tmbhtut ol control 
and aulhoiil'i whith yy is 1 It to tlie I mverbilv 
undu 1 old ( u /on s Vet is noyv s )u.,ht to he done 
ayyay yyilh llu proposid liuytisiiy ol Dacca 
yhuli, like llu It an knit m tlu Pharros diean 
llmaltiis to cat up tlu fit tints, u, to ht a dtpail 
nunl of the blvlt, and llu yyithdriwil from the 
Lniycr&ity its powti of neot,nition of 'sttondaiy 
Schools anti llit sub tilution ot tlu St bool I inal 
for tlu Matiitulalion txamniatum yyill toinplete 
the piotf'S It IS hard to makt out yyli it iht Uni¬ 
versity has done to dtstivi tins litalmtul One 
should have thought lint it has desirvcJ richly 
both of the Government and the country, that rt 
lias acbitvcd singular suicess in fostering the 
growth of an elhcieut and bcneiicenl system of 
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education, that it has enforced in secondary 
schools discipline, method, organization—all that 
go t(j secure a high standard of efficiency, that on 
the selection of text books they have hi ought to 
f^'ar the varied kiiowldge, eiudilioii and cvpeiicncc 
of a body of learned men and educationists, that 
in arriving at the (onclusion of debatable ques¬ 
tion they have invariably safeguarded their 
action by full discussion by opposing rea¬ 
son to leason and aiguineiit to argument, 
that the very nature of its torpoiate exis¬ 
tence enables it to maintain a continuity of policy 
and a standard of perfection quite iinpossdjlc and 
hardly e\er attainable under the aviministration of 
an ever-changing body of olTiceis temporarily plac¬ 
ed in power, lire wrong and iniustire whicli ihr* 
coirtempialcd rhangees in the educational policy 
of the Goxeinnient will inllirt on the conrmunity 
is no less conspii uous. ^ ho among us do not 
krrow that it was a number of llirrdir genlleirren 
arrd not the (lovcrnrnerrt of the c ouirtry who, as 
the real piorier'rs of English educatiirn in 
Bengal, took up ‘the task eternal and the burden 
and the lessorr’ and that the old Hindu School arrd 
a number ot smaller educational institutions owed 
their existinx r* scolely to |)ii\alc munifrcence ? 
It was Lord Hardinge’s famous Minute of 18-14 
that gave the greatest irnjiclirs to private enter¬ 
prise in the mallet of sjjiead of education. Under 
the aided sysicrrr inartgurated by him, evert the 
remotest cottrets of the couniiv were studded with 
schools. In the liflies of the lust tenliiiv my late 
father took up the cue and c-tablislicd 31 schools 
in his estates itr otte day. and he was not alone in 
the field and the schools those pioneers sowed 
broadcast produced their own crop ol rrterr tlrirst- 
irrg for knowledge and craving for culture. It was 
therefore, no misrtading the history of the deve¬ 
lopment ot education irr Bengal wlriih led the Edu¬ 
cation Corrrtnission of 188.3 to recommend the en¬ 
couragement of jnivate effort and the withdrawal 
of the State Irorrr the direct provision and 
management of education, -especially ol higher 
education in Irtdia We have every reasonai^le 
ground, therefore, for takirrg it upott ourselves 
to enter our urrqualiiied protest against the un¬ 
wisdom arrd injustice of the contemplated changes 
in the cducatirmal policy of the Govcrnrneirt. We 
cannot too confidently pray Coverrrmenl to 
vindicate the watchword of hope and the message 
of a rrew life and high and still higher ideals 
which only two years ago we had the honour of 


receiving from His Imperial Majesty the^ King 
Emperor’s own lips.” 

The first resolution ran as follows and was 
moved by Babu Bhupendranath Basu, seconded 
by Maulavi Wahed Hussain and supported among 
others, by Mr, Sharif. 

“That this meetirrg records its respectful 
but firm protest against the policy of the Govern- 
rrrerrt of India to exclude persons who have 
proruinetrlly participated in recent political 
rirovements, without reference to the character 
of such irrovements, from being engaged as 
University Lecturers; the meeting is of opinion 
that such a policy irtvolves an uirdesirable 
restriction on the exercise of the valued rights 
of citizenship and, if enforecd, will in practice 
be found delrimenlal to the iulerests of educa¬ 
tion by keejring out some of the best men from 
the field of educaliottal work in this country'.” 

'I he second resolution, moved by Prirtcipal 
Hctarrrba (ihandra Maitra, was to the effect : 

“That this irieeling, while ihanWirg the 
(loverntrrcnl ol India for its desire to extend the 
application of the principle of free Elernerrlary 
Education records its deliberate conviction that 
some of the piincijrlcs advocated in the Resolu¬ 
tion of 21.st February, 1913 in regard to Piimary 
Education will, in their jrraelical working, 
materially add to the cost ot Primary Education 
and thus tend to leslriit its progress; and this 
inecliiig uiges the Govcimiieiit to give greater 
prominence to the neressity of extending Primary 
Education with a view to its being made ulti¬ 
mately free and compulsory than to the question 
of raising its standard and quality in the present 
stage of progic'ss. This meeting is of opinion that 
there is no ground for the suggestion that the 
multiplication of schools is not an urgent problem 
in this Presideney and prays that the Govern¬ 
ment will he pk'ased to ioinrulale in consulla- 
lioii with non-oilicial leading men and represen¬ 
tative associations in the Presideney a definiif 
srlieme of Priinaiy Education. This meeting is 
further ol opinion that haviirg regard to the 
special circumstances of this Presidency a be 
ginning should be immediately made in the 
introduction of free and compulsory education 
in selected areas in Bengal.” 

Mr. B. Chakravarti moved the third resolu¬ 
tion which was as follows : 

“That this meeting deplores tlie refusal ol 
the Government of India to accept the re* 
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commendations of the Calcutta University for 
the affiliation of Colleges upto certain standards 
as in the case of Ananda Mohan College 
(Mymensingh) and protests against the policy 
of unnecessary interference with the adminis¬ 
tration of the University as tending to bring the 
Universities and the system of hgher education 
in the country more completely under official 
control to the serious detriment of the best 
interests of education.” 

The fourth resolution, moved by Rabu 
Ambica Charan Majumdar, seconded by Dr, 
IS'ilratan Sirrai, and supported, among others, 
by Maulavis Fazluddin and Azizui Rahman, ran 
as follows : 

“That in the opinion of this meelirii; ilic*re 
is no necessity for the introduc'lion of the Stlno! 
Final Examination and clpnxinc tlie I nivei'-itv 
of its control ovei Setonclan Lduration. eilhei 
as an alternative to oi as a substitute Im the 
Matric ulation Examination.” 

Balm Surendia l\alh Baneijea inoc d lie 
following resolution in an el xjui ril spe» c ii . 

“That this inifling views with al.iiin an! 
anxielj the propo'-a! of the (government of India 
to transfei the powei of uc oicriition of ScHondan 
Schools for llie purpose of the Mad ic ulation 
Examination from the I'nivc'rsitj to the Local 
Government and urge's the ahamlonment of the* 
proposal on the following among other arounds; 

(a) That there is no Juslifiralion for the 
proposed change, in as much iis the Uni\er-'il> 
has never asked to lie relieved of this work and 
has performed it with a measuie of discrimina¬ 
tion and eflieiency which has won foi it the 
respect and the toiifiderire of the public and the 
approbation of the Government; 

(b) That the iMhools being the feeilc'is of 
ihe Colleges it is necessar\ and desirable that 
the authority that contiols the Colleges should 
supervise the instruelion given in the sehool-, 
thus interlinking the .Sec^ndai> and the Univei 
bity education together; 

(c) That while in Bengal the majority of 
the Schools have been founded and are being 
maintatined by private effort, the proposals of 
the (Government of India will place these schools 
entirely under Government control ai d their 
recognition will vest in a department of the 


Government which will delibearete in secret like 
other departments of the Government without 
the aid of popular representatives who now, as 
members of the Senate, take part in such deli¬ 
berations ; 

fd) That under the existing system the 
Dejiartment of Education has the fullest oppor¬ 
tunity of stating its views ujion an> question of 
rerognition and it is esscnlidl that the final 
decision should be with a hodv like the Senate 
which, even as at pic'senl constituted, is not 
likely to be guided bv any vkws olhr than 
educational and which delibeiates in publir with 
llie aid of populai ic'prescntatives.” 

Vic aie sorry that there was no resolution 
on the policv foiesh.idowed in tli(‘ Goveinmenl 
Resolution as regauls tlu education of girls The 
Coveinnienl has laid clown that “llie scTvijCes 
of women should be moie Ireely enlisted for 
insliurlion and mspertmi ’’ luil has said nothing 
legaiciing the liighcT education and training of 
pair hloo'Iccl liuliaii women foi the profession 
of teaching Government, indeed. sa\s that “The 
difluulty of obtaininp conijieleul bclTool mis- 
lies^cs is aruudv felt in many parts of the 
fountiy,” )mt the onlv suggestion made 
to meet that diflieully is i ontained in the follow¬ 
ing sentence: “In this connerlion it has been 
suggestc'd that there is a laiae opening for 
wonitii ol the domiciled communitv who have a 
knowledge of the ven'uiilai and who might be 
c'speriallv traimd foi the puipose ” 

tme] save us liom the knowledge of the 
veinatiilai jicsc'ssed ))\ raiasian Women! 
Wliile they inav pi )\e Useful adjuncts to the 
C.I.D., it is not cieai how their personalities, 
so> lal Status and social ideals will help in the 
niou!dins> of the characters ol Hindu and 
Miisalman sirls and hold beloie them inspiring 
ideals of womanhood Like evciy other class jof 
human beings, Eurasians may have a bright 
future it rightly guided: Imt at present they are 
a distinctly inlerioi class, unfit to supply 
teachers to the Hindu and the Musalman commu¬ 
nity. We regret, thciefoic. that our leaders have 
been Idmd to the dangers lurking in the sugges¬ 
tion contained in the Government Resolution 

The Modern Review, September, 1913 
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THE PRINCE OF PEACE IN THE SPACE 
AGE : By Dr. Mithrapuram K. Alexander, 
Dubuque, Iowa : Wm. C. Brown Boow Co., 1962. 
$n.75 

Here is an exciting book by the India born 
scholar. Dr. M, K. Alexander, Advisei to the 
United Nations Volunteer Educational Unit, and 
Co-ordinator for the Humanities Course at the 
Arkansas A. M. and N. College, A member of 
the Mar Thoma Church of South India, the 
author sketches in bold strokes the relevance 
of the teachings of the Prince of Peace to our 
Space Age. I have always maintained that only 
an Indian Christian scholar can do justice to the 
beauty of Jesus’ teachings and derive proper 
insights from the life of Jesus and the stoi> of 
the Christian Church. Christians of the Western 
world are apt to be narrow and parochial in 
their outlook and ethnocentric in their treat¬ 
ment of “the Church Militant.'’ 

Free from the fetteis of theological dogma. 
Dr. Alexander succeeds in imparting to the 
reader an insight into the rich heritages and 
contributions of other world religions besides 
Christianity. And in the shape of things to come 
a hundred years hence, he visualizes the forma¬ 
tion and operation not only of a world Council 
of Churches embracing all the communions of 
Christianity but also of a Federal Council of 
Religions as “a foimidable bulwark against the 
floodtides of aetheism, materialism, corruption.” 
(p. 164). 

His appreciation of the American social 
heritage and of America’s role in the making of 
the new world order is most welcome. Quoting 
Walt Whitinan, the Poet Laureate of Democracy, 
“0 America ! because you build for mankind, 
I build for you,” he recounts the story of 
America’s war against “poverty, disease, ignor¬ 
ance in underdeveloped and developing coun¬ 
tries. 

Approaching the problems of inter-racial as 


well as international relations from the stand¬ 
point of the humanities rathei than from the stand¬ 
point of the social sciences, the author arrives 
at conclusions thoroughly in harmony with the 
findings of sociology, anthropology and political 
science. 

Ur. Alexander look an active part in India’s 
struggle for freedom under Mahatma Gandhi’s 
leadership and acted as one of its spokesmen in 
the U.S.A. under Gandhi’s wings. He speni 
some time at Sevagrarn and studied Gandhi's 
piogram of Nai Tallin (.New Education) 

Author of several books on Philosophy and 
Religion and oi a textbook on the Humanities 
Ur Alexander has in this book made a distinct 
Contribution to our understanding of the role of 
The Piin e of Peace in the Space Age. Hi- 
optimism concerning the future is an effective 
antidote to the gloomy predictions of the prophets 
of doom 

iDi.) Haridas T. Muzumdar 

THE GURAZAUA SOUVENIR : Publish,,! 
by the Gurazada Centenary Committee, Andhra 
Pradesh, Hyderabad. 219 62. Rs. 2 00. 

Thirteen wiiters who knew Gurazada Apjia 
rao have given a full pictuie of this educationist 
social reformer, poet and playwright who was 
born in Andhra just a century ago. Though frail 
in health, Apparao’s superior mind produce 1 
Tolegu poetry and play which at once put hini 
in the forefront of public life. His social drama 
Kanyasulkam is still usc-ful and its cinema ver 
sion is widely popular in the whole of Soutli 
India. Many of his writings arc texts in colleges 
and schools. 

Apparao passed away in 1915, but hi- 
memory is being cherished with reverence, Tho 
Souvenir is well-produced and is full of photo 
graphs. Andhra Pradesh knows how to commeroo 
rate its leaders. 


M. Gq;m 



BOOK mrms 


PEARLS OF WISDOM ; By D. S. Sarma. 
Published by Bharatiya Vidya Bhava^, Bombay, 
pages M4‘ Price Rs. 2\-. 

Prof. Sarnia has devoted his life-time of 
thought and reflection on the fuundamental prob¬ 
lems of religious philosophy—particularly the 
Upanishads and the Bhagavad Gita. In the pre 
sent book he has selected passages according to 
their subject matters not only from the Vpani- 
shads but also from the Bhagavad (rita and 
arranged them in the form of separate chapters. 

The book has been divided into three parts 
—Part I contains besides introduction (23 jjages) 
chapters on Faith, Reason and Knowledge, God’s 
C reation, Man, Natural and Social, The Beginning 
of Religious Life—Rituals and M\ths, Mental arid 
Moral f)evelopmenl. Virtues and Viies and The 
Law oi Karma and Re bitih. Part II contains 
chnpteis on Lnion ihiough action {Karma Yoga) 
I'nion through devotion {Bhahtr\oga) ^ Union 
through meditation (D/ryanfl-I ogn), Union through 
knowledge (htnnu ) oga\. (iod Manifest and Ibi- 
manifest (Btahrnanl and 'I’hr Self, Individual 
and UniviTsal I Itrnan) Part III contains rliap- 
Itrs on The World of Spiiii \Biahma Lok). 
lire Mvstir hvllalle. The Mystic Oneness, Self- 
ic.rlirntion. Songs of Bli=s and finally, 
such nns( ellanr ous pearls of wisdom as are 
s( ittered thioiichout the rpani\had<t and tlm Gita 
but could not find them in other chapters. Notes 
on tin* Fvlracls have been given at the end for 
the benefit of readeis. 

At the beginning of each chapters he has 
given the subject matter followed by relevant 
<|uotalions in Nagri Script and their translation 
in English. 

Di. S. Radhakiishnan, President of India, has 
written a ‘foreword’ for this book and in his 
words “The Pearls of Wisdom”—has a message 
not only to oui people but also to others. It is my 
earnest hope that the book written under great 
disabilities by its distinguished author, will be 
J’’ad widely. 

A. B. Dutta 

BASIC HISTORY OF MODERN GER¬ 
MANY : By Louis L. Snyden. Eurasia Publishing 
House Private Ltd., Nciv Delhi-1, pages 191. 
Price Rs. 2.50 nP. 

The history of Germany is the story of cons¬ 
tant struggle of the continental Teutons for a com¬ 
promise between uniformity and disruption. The 
theme of this book is a story of dichotomy, par¬ 


ticularism and divergency. For a thousand ye^. 
the Germans tried to have a golden mean betwe^ 
centralism and disruption. Until 1871 there was 
nothing called ‘Germany’ but Germanics. 

Although Germany played an important role 
in Europe and world history, it was never a typi- 
cdllv Euiopean nation. Even the great French 
Revolution and negligible effects on the Germanics. 
The ideals of liberty, equality and fraternity had 
no firm root in German people and German rulers 
were despots of the East with a thin layer of cons- 
titutiondlism of the West The twin flows of liber¬ 
alism and demonaey were overcome in the Ger- 
manies and in Germany b) the forces of national* 
i'-m and militarism. 

The present book is an introduction to the 
study of German hi«Ujry and the author has not 
overburdened the reader with details, only essen¬ 
tials are presented 

Part I of the bo<ik contains besides the intro¬ 
duction, the «torv of the Rise of Russia, Era of 
Freruh .Siipremarv 1780-181S. Restoration in the 
G<>rnianies-Austro Russian Paitnershij) 1815— 
1840. German Social and Fronornh Life after 
If’]5. Revolution of 1848, Risniatck’s Wars of 
National Unification 18('4-1871. Era of Bismarck 
1871 If’OO. Eronomic. Social and Intellectual Cur¬ 
rents 1870-1011. Wilhelm's Germany 1888-1918 
and fin.illv from the Weimar Republic through 
Nazi Totalitarianism 1010 10.37. 

Part II contains rendinas which have been 
selected to illustrate the major points of the text. 
In most eases sunmiary of documents have been 
givetr as preseirtation in full was not possible for 
want of space. 

We have no doubt this well-written and 
authoritative hook will help the readers to under¬ 
stand a areat peojrle who contributed .so much 
to tin* adv an* enient of modern civ ilization and 
raused two World Wars causina death and 
destruition to millions. A new Gerrnanv has been 
built up almost the scratch after World War II 
which humanity watches with admiration and 
hope. 

A. B. Dutta 

J. N. BANERJEA VOLUME : a Collecnon of 
articles hy his friends and pupih on his retirement 
from Carmithnel Professorship of Ancient Indian 
History and Cuhitre, University of Ca^e-utta. Pub¬ 
lished by the Alumni AssociaPon of *he Univer- 
.sity. To be had of Firmn K. L. Mukhopadhyaya, 
Bancharam Alcrur Lone. CaJrutta-12, Rs. 20\~ Text 
352 no. Ifhistrated wi>h 7 Plates. 

This sheaf of 63 articles from the pens of 
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famous Indologists, principally of Bengal, throw 
new light on various aspects of history and cuh 
ture of India, some of them of unique interest,— 
as enlarging the boundaries of Ancient Indian 
History. Prof. Jitendra Nath Banerjea—is a 
specialist in Indian Iconography and Numismatics 
—^bul the articles cfTored to him in this Collection, 
excepting Dr. S. K. Chatterjee’s brilliant Essay 
on ‘Bramhinical Dicly in ‘Inclo-China’, Pal’s ‘Two 
Syncratic Icon, and Dr. Caurinath Saslri’s ‘Clay 
Images of Durga.’—cover other aspects of Indian 
History, Society, Politics, and Inscriptions and 
Literature. On the topics of Political History— 
Prof. D. C. Sirkar’s ‘Karnatas Outside Karnata’, 
and Dr. Altekar’s ‘New Light on the History of 
Bihar’, based on Tibetan Sources—are of excep¬ 
tional interest. P. C. Gupta—in his documented 
article : “Bible, (.hapati and Greased Cartridge” 
offers <lata for the causes of the Sepoy Mutiny. 
Art and Architecture—are represented by several 
articles of which D. P. Ghose’s beautifully illus¬ 
trated article : ‘The Chaitva IR'indow Motif* is 
a solid piece of research, S. K. Sarasvati’s study 
of Muslim architecture in Gujrat is a stimulat¬ 


ing study—^but suffers from want of illustrations. 
Sukumar Sen in his ‘Dva Suprana Sayuja’ ex¬ 
pounds an ancient Vedic motif with its later 
pauranik development. Debala Mitra’s illustrated 
study of ‘Pancha Pandav Temple’ throws new 
light on Orissan architecture. Old Indian Rituals 
are represented by two essays of N. Sengupta 
and P. Pal. Prof. Siva Prasad Bhatlacharya’s 
brilliant Survey of Sanskrit Anthology is perhaps 
the most fascinating presentation of the topic 
with much fiank criticism. N. R. Roy’s ‘Form 
and Style in Indian Ait’ is a piece of vague 
shadowy speculation, lacking in vision or objec¬ 
tive study. Indian art scholars have produced 
nothing to approach Alice Boner’s ‘Principles of 
Composition in Hindu Sculpture’ which they 
should sludv. We have indicated summarily the 
high lights in this valuable series of Essays, 
which, neatly printed, and ably edited, reBects 
great credit on all concerned. Even, non-Indo- 
logi.-sts will find much attractive matter in this 
stimulating collection of Essays in Indian 
culture. 

Kaundinya 




Indian Periodicals 


Some Aspects of University Education: 

Medium of Iiistructioin 

Writing for the Science and Culture, the 
observation of the Ciiairman of the University 
Grants Commission, Di. D. S. Kothari, and 
which form a part of the Sampurnanand 
Committee’s report on national integration, would 
‘fern to be njosf ar»j)osite : 

A few words on the pr<d)letns of the medium 
of inslriK'tion at the uni\ersitv stage. One does 
not expert that vvlnm we diseuss a subject such 
as this one’s views will l.v readih shared by 
others. It is sometimes heaiteiiing to remember 
U’al *’if eduration can be <lef)nod in one word, 
that word is conlro^ers\; wheie concord arises, 
learning wilheu whme <onl]ict iiiles. (‘duration 
I’ouiishes.” In deiline with the language pro¬ 
blem we aip eonceined with a dMjamie and 
're.iti\e situation, and a disnission of the 
subject will benefit us all piovided it is free, 
fiank and objecliie. The first condition for dis- 
l>assionate discussion is a mind receptive and 
'iitterlv at ea«e.‘ 

It seems that so far as the neai future is 
"lueined uiiivei-itie.s have to fiim tion largelv 
on a bilingual basis instead ot a monolingual 
1 ISIS, namely, ibe legional language and English. 
i‘ recommended bv llie National Tntegiation 
( uiiueil (June 1%2(. For postgraduate study 
Jiid leseareh, and to sc-rve as a link for inler- 
'oitimunit alien between the univeisities, and abo 
"ilh tlie outside world. English is an obvious 
<b(ii(e for us in the context of tbe times. On 
tb ‘ other hand, to faeilitale undeistanding of 
dillirult .subjects and basic concepts, and to 
lung together workers and thinkers which is an 
‘sseiitial process foi advancement of seienee and 
nitlustr> in the country, the use of regional 
languages becomes almost a necessity. (Hindi 
should be taught as a compulsory language .jt the 
■''bool stage to serve as a ‘communiration link’ 
throughout the country). As the National Inte- 
"tniion Council (June 1962) has observed : 

“In the Council’s view, the change in the 
medium of instruction is justified not so much 
hv cultural or political sentiments as on the 

important academic consideration of facili* 


fating grasp and understanding of the subject- 
matter. 1 urlher, India’s university men will Iw 
unable to make their maximum possible contri¬ 
bution to the advancement of learning generally, 
and science and technology in particular, unless 
there was a continuous means of communication 
in the shajie of the regional languages between 
its masses, its arlisans and Icxhnicians and its 
university men. Ihe develojmient of the talent 
latent in the country will also, in the view of the 
Council, be lelarded unless regional languages 
aie employed as media of instruction at the 
university s^a.^^e. 

It is most important that the introduction 
of regional language as medium of instruction 
is not inisirilerpreled to mean shutting out of 
English fiom university life and work In fact, 
foi succe'-sful comjiletioii of the first-degree 
eouise a student should possess an adequate 
eommaiul of English to be aide to express him¬ 
self with leasonable case and felicity, to under¬ 
stand lectures in that language, and to avail of 
litiuature in English (particulaily seientific and 
technical). Whh this aim in view adequate stress 
should he laid on the sfudv of English as a 
language right from the '-choiil stage. The study 
(»f Russian should also be on a much more ex¬ 
tensive scale than at pre^emt 

As has been jioinled out on several occasions, 
the pieseiil auan;>eineiit under wbieb a large 
jiroportion of student'- at the fii-f-dcgree stage, 
and also later, U'-e iheli legional language for 
the puipose of examinalicuis. though class-room 
instiaction is given tliicni'gh the medium of 
English, is educalioiiallv unclesiiable and un¬ 
sat isf actor \. A sudden switchover in the 
medium of instiuclion for a student in passing 
from school to nnivetsitv has in most cases very 
unwholesome effec ts. In a student’s life the 
change from '-<hool to college is a ciucial stage. 
On entering ccdlege he finds that there is a greater 
demand on his povveis of understanding and 
eoncenli alion than he was accustomed to at 
school. When to this is added the perplexity and 
diffirulty inhere«t in a sudden change in the 
medium of instruction in going from school to 
eollegf, no wonder that many a student feels 
bewildered and lost, and loses zest in studies. The 
difScuIty of medium of instruction is adeed to 
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that of subject matter, ,and the two together be¬ 
come too much for a good many students. At the 
early stage of the under-graduate course it will 
be, therefore, an advantage if the bulk of the 
instruction is given through the regional langu¬ 
ages. As one goes higher up the educational 
ledder, more and more instruction would be 
through the medium of English. 

Whatever may be the medium of instruction, 
it is important (in the interest of academic 
mobility and lor oilier reasons) that a teacher 
at the unversity stage should Iva entitled to 
lecture in English (even at the undcr-graduate 
stage), if he so desires. I am thinking—I need 
not say again—of the near future and not what 
the position would be, or should be, after some 
decades. In such a case a teacher would pro¬ 
bably have to put in more effort in getting the 
subject-matter across that if he were lecturing in 
the students’ own language. But the yioinis is that 
the understanding and grasp of a dilfieult subject 
would be much heller and creative if it was 
presented to students in their own language. 

Whatever may be the policy and programme 
of the universities regarding the medium of 
instruction, it is important that energetic action 
be taken to produce books and literature, parti¬ 
cularly scientific and technical, in the regional 
languages. This is important for a variety of 
reasons. It would help to bring together the elite 
and the mass of the community. It would asisl 


materially in the progress of industnilisation. It 
would help in the dissemination of science and 
the scientific outlook. 

As the Integration Council has Vbserved, the 
change in the medium of instruction in* a univer¬ 
sity is primarly a matter for the university con¬ 
cerned. For a variety of reasons and circum¬ 
stances there cannot be a rigid formula in this 
matter which could be applied indiscriminately 
to all the universities. In the transition from 
English til a regional language as medium of 
instruction, every precaution should, of course, 
he taken to ensure maintenance of adequate 
standards. In fact, the jiurpose and also the 
desirability of the change should be judged by 
the improvement it makes in the quality and 
standard of eduation. We must proceed most 
carefully, but careful adlion is not synonymous 
with slow speed or no action at all. In fact, 
caution is incatiingful only if it i^ tied to a policy 
of deliberate action. 

The iiiiportance of a common linguistic link 
betweem ibo universities cannot he gainsaid, but 
what is still more important is that they shorld 
co-operatc in joint programmes of teaching and 
research, in forging and .sharing common 
aspirations and common aims. We should, with 
all the energy and enthusiasm we have, develop 
a cor])orale intellectual life amongst the univer¬ 
sities in the country. And no imjK'dimenl should 
be allowed to stand in the way of this process. 





Fareign Periadicals 


Defining the UN’s Role 

Writing for the Nov Leader under the above cap- 
tion, Uarius S. Jhabvala, New York Herald 'Iri- 
bune’s United Nations correspondent, attempts 
an analysis of the U.N’s role which should be 
widely appieciated : 

Wlien the special session of the General As¬ 
sembly convenes on May 14, the mam item on 
the agenda will be iJniled Nations finances. The 
problem may be simply stated : How to provide 
the nei cssary funds to finance the peace and secu¬ 
rity operations of the world organi/ation. But its 
solution is diifiiult and the long-range lonse- 
quences of any default couhl piovc exceedingly 
gi ave. 

Of immediate i one ern is the defii it created 
by the failuie of certain member states to support 
two \ital and cuiient opeiations—-one in the 
Middle hicist. the othii in thi' Congo. Ihe total 
amount now owed to the UN stands at over fiKK) 
million, and the i oml ini d monthly expense foi 
both operations is SIO million. 

Consideiing what has been achieved, it is 
generally (omeded that the amount of money at 
issue is insignifii ant. Yet tlicic is a dificit, and 
while numeious nations aie willing to saciifire 
the lives o| their soldiers in the sen it e of the 
world body otheis will not even contribute llieir 
dollais. 

The ground foi this month’s discussions was 
broken by a Working Gionp of 21 nations set up 
last year by the (general Assemhlv. After nearly 
two months of aigumenls behind closed doois, 
the Working t^roup, which in a sense is a micio- 
cosm of the whole Assembly, was able to come to 
only one conclusion: There is no general agree¬ 
ment on how to finance the peace-keeping machi¬ 
nery of the United Nations. 

The United States delegate argued that the 
UN should eomentrate only on financing the 
Congo amf Middle East situations, and leave aside 
the broader question of a permanent formula for 
future operations. Not that Washington has re¬ 
jected the peace-keeping role of the United 
Nations. On the contrary, the U.S. diail outline 
of a disarmament treaty specifies a number of 
measures for the development of the UN’s peace¬ 
keeping role—among them, the improvement of 


non-judicial methods of peaceful settlement and 
the establishment of a peace observation corps 
and peace force with “sufficient armed forces and 
armaments so that no slate could challenge it.” 

At the other end of the spectrum is he posi¬ 
tion of the Soviet Union and the Communist bloc. 
Ihe Secuiity (.ouucil, the Soviet delegate to the 
Working Group argued, has the prime responsi. 
hilily for the maintenance of peace and security; 
It and it alone is competent to discuss questions 
of finaru ing peace keeping operations. Accord¬ 
ingly, to date the B.u'-sians have given fiancial 
support to all the jicace keeping operations under¬ 
taken hy the Secuiity Council twhich, of course, 
were subject to their veto! 

'Iheie is still a third point of view in the 
W’orking Gioup represented by the voluble, 
smaller nations in the oiganizalion which need 
the secuiity unihrclla of the UN much more than 
the uieat powers oi countries that are members 
of imlilaiy alliances This group presented a com- 
plhalcd, slide rule foimula of how operations 
should be finarued. maintaining that since the 
jiernianenl numbeis of the Iseiurily Coucil bear 
the re<^ponsibility foi the paece of the world, they 
should shari. the major part of the financial 
burden. 

What is new in each of these aiguinents is 
not the diffient points of view h-ut that for the 
first time they have been (atcaoric ally slated and 
put on recoiil Veteiaii UN observers have been 
aware foi yeais that iheie never has been a com¬ 
mon meeting point among nations on enforce¬ 
ment of UN “peace decisions.” Suib peace machi- 
iieiy as has been available in the past has existed 
eilhei by the sufferaine of a gioup of nations or 
was ciealed on the initiative of the Secretary 
Gencial. The Charter clearly provides foi a UN 
force and a Military Staff Committee, but it has 
nevei been possible to use them fully to safeguard 
peace. , 

The time has now come for the UN to make 
some d(*cisiori on this aspect of the Charter. And 
the h.isic question is not really a financial one, 
hut a political one that involves issues of national 
sovcieignty and national interests. 

In other words, when the General Assembly 
discusses finances this month, it actually will be 
attempting to arrive at some consensus of what 
the member states want the United Nations to 
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be—a conference forum, an organization with 
limited powers, or an organization with effec¬ 
tive authority. Unless a positive concept is estab¬ 
lished and universally accepted by the states, ir¬ 
respective of national sovereignty and national 
interest, the United Nations will continue to re¬ 
ceive only ad hoc financial support—and the 
hopes the world has placed in it will inevitably 
sufler a severe blow. 

Educating Women 

Writing for the ba/urday Review under the 
above caption, “P. W.” dbcusse’s the problems of 
women’s education in the U.b.A. which should 
be apposite in present day Indian conditions ; 

The Etnancipatioii of women was an achieve¬ 
ment of the nineteenth century and the eaily de¬ 
cades of the twentieth. It is not yet world-wide, 
but today no American girl is denied educational 
opportunity because of her sex, and very few car¬ 
eers aie closed to women. 

With emancipation the feminist movement 
came to an end, and the suggragettes of a bygone 
day now seem more than a little ridiculous to a 
generation of coeds who have forgotten how re¬ 
cently their present status was achieved and how 
great was the struggle of those responsible for it. 
The victory was so complete that any girl who 
now doubts the equality of the sexes probably as¬ 
sumes the natural superiority of women. 

Having achieved emancipation and equality 
of opportunity, women did a sharp about-face and 
during the Fifties, in the words of one of our 
authors, we heard “the thundering hoofs of 
women stampeding back to the nes|.” Women 
married at a younger age and the birth rate rose 
alarmingly. Onre their right to careers outside 
the home was no longer denied, many women lost 
interest in such careers and settled for shorter 
periods of employment before, during, or after 
marriage. 

What does it all mean? What caused the 


reversal? What does it portend antv what are its 
implications for education? For i8:^5ec interpre¬ 
tations we have asked two percer vc women and 
a man who is president of a wolfictn’s college to 
give us their views. 

The intellectual equality or the sexes no 
longer is at issue. But equality of intelligence and 
the demand for equality i-f opportunity do not 
require that individuals differing in interests, 
motivali»)n, and probable future roles be given 
identical education. 

A century ago, when many men still believed 
women unqualified for higher education, women 
set forth to prove their equality by demanding 
admissioit to college and to the learned profes¬ 
sions. In the East, where the men’s colleges re¬ 
sisted the thrust, many women settled for a 
college education in schools promising “separate 
but equal” facilities, but west of the Alleghenies 
coeducation became the rule. Women soon dc 
monstrated that they can compete successfully 
with men at all levels of education and i.r the most 
intellectually demanding professions. 

But many questions remain unanswered. U 
coeducation at all levels—elementary, secondary, 
and higher—really the best pcjssible solution‘s 
Does the fact that gills mature more rapidly than 
boys mean that they should advance through 
school more rapidly and if so should they be in 
different s( hools during the period of adolescence? 

There is little doubt that the liberal educa¬ 
tion of women should be equal to that of men but 
should it be identical or different? Should course^ 
in home econonius be required or elective, and al 
what age should they be made available? Since 
most women will work outside their home foi 
some portiorr of their lives, should they be traincil 
for vocations in high school, in college, or not 
until they are ready to go work, which, for somt, 
will be after their children have growir up? 

These are some of the problems which all <>1 
us concerned about education must face. We hopt 
that this issue of SR^s Education Supplement will 
throw new light upon them. 


Editor—Kcdar Nath Chatterji 
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NOTES 


The World 

The three major areas of <‘onflifl rcgisteretl 
|( ii''ioiis (liffeientl) at the he;zinniiif> of Aujiuht. 
I'hf're was a distinct lowerinp of the tension as 
Ixtween the West and Russia foliowiiifr the initial- 
Imt; of (he Pest Ban Treat> at the end of last 
month. There weie fuithei signs of a thaw^ in the 
( old Wai following the forma! si-.rning of the 
I realv in Moscow hv U.S. Secretarc of State. 
Dean Rusk. British toreigt Seeietaiv. Bord Tfoine 
and Soviet Foreign Ministei. Andjei (Jrom\ko 
Speeches that followed the ceremonial signing in- 
dicaled the atlitnde of the nations that had foi- 
»nall\ taken the first—l.nt highly significant — 
^leps towaids endjng the tensions that had 
mounted ovei the years, threatening total des- 
iiiution of the cicilized world. Foreign Minister. 
Diom>ko called the signing “a success of the 
|ii'aeefiil polie\ of the ILS.S.R.. a success of all 
ihe Slates advocating the aversion o) the clanger 
oi a new war.” Foreign Secietar\, Ford Home 
-■lid that the Treaty meant that "ecerx human 

l. imily can live, from now on. free from feai that 
dt 11 unborn children will he affcvled hy man- 

m. ide poison in the air.” Sc'cretary of Stale. Rusk 
"as more cautious and c-alculating. In his opinion 
die Treaty was “a good first step, liut only a first 

lep.” He thought it was impossible “to guarantee 
ii"w. what the significance of this ac't w‘11 he. 
Disloiv will eventually record, how we dea with 
die unfinished business of peace.” 

But despite the undispelled suspicious of 
•'ome politicians, the Treaty has rcceivcc' an 
.ilmost universally enthusiastic reception from 


the nations of tlu' woild. Ambassadors of about 
4f) nations recei\cd instructions from iheii States 
to sign the copies of the Treaty in Moscow, 
London and Washington. It is expecteecl that over 
d hundred of the 117 soccieigu nations oi the 
woild would sign eventualh. As M‘t cliiect refu¬ 
sals have come from Lhina. North Vietnam, North 
Koiea. In Europe only Albania has joined yvith 
(.hina. France and West tiermanv ha3e not made 
up theii minds as yet. 

ImidentalU, this Test Ban Tieal\ has brought 
the inlidnsig»>nt attitude of Pie-'idenl dc (laulle, 
furlhci inlo iirominciu'c Wt'si tieiniany had also 
taken a negative atlitiidi' in tlu beginning but the 
position is much heltm aflei the visit of Dean 
Rusk. 

In the second aiea. the cull Ictwten Russia 
and ( hina has wi icned to a dcgiec Peking c’alled 
the Treaty ‘a diilv liaud" and intensified her 
campaign of v ilihcatioii against Russia. Russia 
is now let.iliating and rhitui sfcms to he getting 
isolalc*cl cvm fiom tfu‘ ina|oi nations of the Com¬ 
munist woild. 

In \sia. thcic is glowing tension in the areas 
ronliguon- to Red China Thc'ie have been clashes 
along tin tiiiee hue in Kotea and tension ha,s 
mounted with heavv tioop movements in the 
l,adakh aiea and the Chumhi Vallc-v. Rut. as yet 
theip is no definite evidence about the resump¬ 
tion of hostilities with India. So far China has 
confined lier activities to wMrlike piejiarations 
and the creation of biearhes between India and 
her nc ighhours. The latest country to be wooed 
1)\ China is Ceylon and theie is evidence that the 
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Mandishrac/il^ offi’icd by Red China have made 
hO)iu> iirijjicssions in that locality. 

In South Vietnam the agitation launched by 
the lluddhi&t monks against the minority rule of 
Dictatoi Ngo Dinh Diem, has mounted to a criti¬ 
cal point after a scries of self-immolations by 
foul Uuddhist monl.s and a nun. These ritualistic 
suicides signified the protests of the Buddhists 
against the persecutions of the Diem regime. 
President Ngo Dinh Diem, who has held absolute 
power over the 15,000,000 peoples of South Viet¬ 
nam, has been bolstered up by U.S. economic 
and military aid, which latter is on a fairly large 
scale, tosling the U.S. about a million dollars a 
day. There are about 14,000 U.S. “military 
technicians” in the field, combatting the Viet 
Cong lebcls. who aie based in Communist North 
Vietnam and are very substantially aided by 
China, with military and other supplies. 

Vietnam, which was formerly known as Ton¬ 
kin. Annam and (French) Cochin China, is one 
of the three Associated States that constituted 
Flench Indo-China. In the division that followed 
the expulsion of the French the southern half, 
with an area of 65.000 sq. miles, was declared a 
refmhlic on October 26. 195,5, by the then Pre¬ 
mier. Ngo Dinh Dii'm. The puppet King Bao Dai, 
who was proclaimed Chief of State, had been 
ousted a lew days before and Premier Diem be- 
cain<‘ the Piesident, and later, a virtual Dictator. 

Diem is a Roman Catholic and it is his 
family which rules the republic. Although Roman 
Catholics constitute merely 10 pei rent of the 
po])ulation. they are ^irtually the upper strata, 
enjoying all the privileges—proiided they fall in 
line with the wishes and dictates of Ngo Dinh 
Diem and his family. The President’s sister-in- 
law. the wife of his brother Ngo Dinh Nhu, is the 
most active anti-Buddhist in the family, being an 
unbalanced fanatic with no ideas, whatsoever, 
about human rights. Arbitrary “reforms” and res¬ 
trictions arc being foiced down the throats of the 
Buddhists at the insistenee of this woman and the 
entire majority community is now impatient for 
the restitution of their birth-rights. The U.S. is 
in a fix. as it w'as in South Korea and to some 
extent in Turkey, where Dictators and tyrants 
boKteicd up by the mistaken policies laid down 
b\ tlu' U.S. experts on foreign relations, trampled 
on the liahls of the peoples under their control, 
until ousted b\ popular movements. 

The erisis in South Vietnam has been aggra- 
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vated and prevented from easing up by a very 
small group that refuses to face the charges of 
the Buddhists whose basic complaint was that 
they were being discriminated against, notably in 
education and in the right to assemble. Unless 
Diem and his family can be forced to see reason 
by pressure from U.S., the consequences are likely 
to be disastrous. 

Dictators have caused minor tensions in 
many other places during last month. In Haiti, 
the small island republic in the Caribbean Sea 
there have been incidents indicative of a minor 
attempt at a revolution at the beginning of the. 
month. It was put down by force by the “perso¬ 
nal” police force of 20,000, employed by the Dic¬ 
tator Dr. Duvalier. w’ho is the President of Haiti. 

Haiti is the only French speaking republic 
in the Americas. It occupies a third of the 
Caribbean island »>f Hispaniola, the eastern two- 
thirds being occupied by the Dominican Repub¬ 
lic. with which Haiti is in a constarrt state of feud. 
Haiti, with an area of 10,714 sq. miles is the more 
pojrulous of the two, having a population of 
about 4,350.000 as opposed to a population of 
3,250,000 persons in the Dominican Republic 
which has an area of 19.3.33 sq. miles. Haiti won 
indcj)endr*rirc fr'om France in 1804, and has had 
oxer a 100 revolts .since then. Illiteracy Is 80 pet 
cent and poverty is universal. Its western neigh¬ 
bour is Cuba. 

Minor tensions have developed in parts of 
Africa. In both the Congos there have been dis¬ 
turbances in the month of August. The President 
of the ex-French colony. Abbe Fulberl Youlou 
had to resign in order to restore peace and nor¬ 
malcy in Biazzaville. the capital. In the “other’’ 
Congo, the ex-Belgian colony, military action 
has been going on to mop up the remnants of the 
Katangese Gendarmerie, that were armed, trained 
and led—by European mercenaries—through the 
machinations of International Finance, in an 
attempt to retain absolrrte control over the mine^ 
of Katanga. 

The formation of Malayasia has been delay 
ed by the insistenee of Indonesia and the Philip¬ 
pines for an U.N. arranged survey of public opi 
nion in the British colonial territories of North 
Borneo and Sarawak regarding Federation with 
Malaya and Singapore. The survey is proceeding, 
but it is unlikely that the merger will take place 
as per schedule. 

There is a political crisis in Burma at pre- 
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sent, following large scale arrests of former poli¬ 
tical leaders by oiders of General Me Win, the 
head of the Ibevolutionai y Government The race 
crisis in the United States is still in state of 
active ferment, there being political complica¬ 
tions. The integrationists have made consider¬ 
able headway against public segregation in the 
South and while apathy towards discrimination 
in jobs and in c'ducation in the Noith But there 
IS still a vast distance left to be traversed Icefore 
equality is attained, paiticularly because of the 
severe economic handicap the Negio is saddled 
with whirh in its turn, owes its origin 'o the 
disciiminalion against the Negro in education 
ind jobs A 100000 strong, procession le 
ishington (ame out at the close of the month 

'I he jisychological factor is ever present and 
together with that the consciousness amongst 
politicians that the rate issue is likely to figure 
hictly in the race for Piesidential election due 
t > he held in 1964 

In BiiUin the sensation ovei the scandalous 
idvcnturcs of Stephen Ward and Ins cotenc of 
men of public standing and ladies of easy virtue 
Ind hardly subsided when anollic i sensation 
ciupted into the news This time it was a train 
jobbery on a scale that surpassed the fab’ed rob 
he 1 ICS and hold ups of the USA The amount 
tiken was over two and a half million pounds 
irid the tactics used showed that the planners had 
meticulously gone into the details of the coup with 
the piecision eif militaiv logisties However, the 
hunt IS on after the nco Robin Hemds and some 
uisiderable elues have been unearthed and some 
me Sts made already be foie the month is out 

The Kamaraj Proposal 

A sped il, closed-dooi session ol the 
\ I C C was convened by the Congie^s 
1' tsident Mr D Sanjivayya on August 9 
lid 10 at New Delhi on requisition by 84 
Hinbers The lequisilionists had stated 
that the recent election reverses had ic 
caled that the paity sufleicd from lack ol 
uisciplme, taith and loyalty to the oiga- 
iization 

Theie was also a meeting ol the Con- 
■-1CSS Working Committee on Augus 8th 
nd 9th at New Delhi. 

In the seven hour closed session dis¬ 
cussions of the A.I C.C , on the 9th 


August a resolution was moved by Mi S. 
N Mishra, for the appointment of an 11- 
member committee to suggest measures to 
eiadicate basic organizational weaknesses 
evinced during the recent bye-elections 
Intervening m the discussion Mr 
Nehru dcclaied that the recent election re¬ 
verses suffcied by the Congress were not a 
vtidict on the policies and programmes of 
the paity The reverses had no special im- 
poitance accoiding to him He admitted 
that theiG were gioups within the Congress 
even during pre-indepcndencp days But 
with the advent of licedom when Congress 
governments came into power bitterness 
and groups within the organization had in¬ 
creased which was not a desirable thing 
Refer! mg to the unity among Opposi¬ 
tion parties to defeat the Congress, Mr 
Nehru said that then political outlook, etc , 
were widely uifleicnt in many aspects but 
they united to fight the Congress. They 
called the Congress a corrupt organization 
and indulged m “character assassination ” H 
vva* wiong to say that most of the Congiess 
leaders had become corrupt 

He said that as the Working Committee 
had alieady taken appropiiate steps by 
appointing a seven-member committee 
under the chanmauship of Mr G L 
Nanda, to inquiie into ^he oigamzational 
defieiendies in the recent election re- 
veises, the present lesolution (of Mr. 
Mishia) was supeiilous and its purpose 
would be seived by adding two membeis 
taken lion the requisitionists to the seven- 
membei committee Aftei this the mover 
withdrew his lesolulion, in deference to the 
opinions evpiessed by Mi Nehiu 

In the meanwhde thc> Chief Ministei 
ol Madias Mi Kamaiaj Nadai, had pro¬ 
posed 11 the Congiess Woiking Committee, 
that senioi Ministers, both at the Centre 
and the S ate^ should quit office and take 
to lull-time party work The Working 
Committee having agieed on the proposal 
decided, on the 9th, to lecommend to the 
A I C C acceptance of Mr Kamaraj’s pro¬ 
posal 

On August 10, accoidingly, the Work¬ 
ing Committee placed before the A I.C.C. 
a resolution incorporating Mr. Kamaraj’s 
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proposal. The A.I.C.C. unanimously ap¬ 
proved the resolution “amid scenes of great 
enthusiasm. The resolution noted that Mr. 
Nehru was the first to offer to resign but 
the Working Committee decided not to 
allow him to do so, as m its opinion such a 
course “will be totally opposed to the in¬ 
terests of the nation and the purpose in 
view.” 

Further, Mr. Nehru was charged with 
the task of taking decisions on the resigna¬ 
tion offers spontaneously made by many 
Chief Ministers and Union and State 
Ministers. It was stressed, however, that 
it should be assured that the administration 
is in no way weakened. The text of the 
resolution is as follows : 

“The A.I.C.C. having considered the 
resolution of the Working Committee, given 
below, welcomes and endorses it. The 
A.I.C.C. authorizes the Working Com¬ 
mittee 1o take early steps to give effect to 
it. 

“The Indian National Congress played 
a historic role in attaining freedom from 
alien rule. After the attainment of freedom, 
the Congress has carried on the heavy 
burden of administration of the country 
and has striven to give the fruits of freedom 
to millions of our people and to bring 
about rapid social and economic develop¬ 
ment in the country. Meanwhile the coun¬ 
try is faced with a grave crisis on account 
of external aggression and the growth oi 
internally fissiparous and reactionary 
forces. 

“At this juncture the Indian National 
Congress has a grave re!>ponsibility to dis¬ 
charge. That responsibility can be success¬ 
fully discharged only when the party is 
well-disciplined and puts forth a united 
effort. Unfortunately, in the recent past 
there has been a loosening of the Congress 
organization, leading to formation of groups 
and factions in the party. These unhealthy 
tendencies must be arrested. This can be 
achieved only by steps in accord with the 
great traditions of the Congress, built up 
under the leadership of Gandhiji. 

“In this context, Mr. Kamaraj made a 
proposal that leading Congressmen who 
are in the Government should voluntarily 


relinquish their Ministerial posts and offer 
themselves for full-time organizational 
work. The Working Committee generally 
welcomed the proposal and decided to take 
action along these lines. 

“The first to offer his resignation, as 
would be expected, was Mr. Nehru, the 
Prime Minister. The Working Committee 
considered the offer of resignation by the 
Prime Minister in all its bearings and un¬ 
animously came to the conclusion that it 
would be totally opposed to the interest of 
the nation and would defeat the purpose in 
view. It is necessary to ensure in this pro¬ 
cess that the administration of the country 
IS in no way weakened. Under the circum¬ 
stances, the Working Committee unani¬ 
mously resolved that the Prime Minister 
should not press his resignation. 

“Many Chief Ministers and Union and 
State Cabinet Ministers have responded 
spontaneously, intimating their readiness 
to give up their offices and shoulder the 
responsibilities of the organization. The 
Working Committee has requested the 
Pume Minister to take decisions in regard 
to these offers of resignation. 

“While the relinquishment of olfice by 
Ministers would provide a new atmosphre 
tor the country, this will have to be fol¬ 
lowed up by a programme of action which 
will revitalize and strengthen the orga - 
nization. Such a programme will have to 
be fully considered and drawn up. The 
Working Committee decided to take earlj 
steps to implement the above proposal.” 

As the resolution has not only been 
passed but the implementation has been 
completed in its first stage by Mr. Nehru 
it would be pointless to go into its merits 
in detail. But even taking for granted that 
the as.sumptions are correct and that thi , 
measures taken by the Prime Minister arc 
in accordance with the spirit of the reso¬ 
lution, we can examine the proposal in 
regard to the objectives set forth in it, m 
relation to the “grave crisis” the countr\ 
faces “on account of external aggression 
and the growth of internally fissifarous and 
reactionary forces.” 

In the last paragraph of the resolution 
it says, “While the relinquishment of office 
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by Ministers would provide a new atmos¬ 
phere jar the country, (italics ours), this will 
have to be followed up by a programme of 
action which would revitalize and 
strengthen the organization.” 

There is no mention of the other—and 
far more vital—factors affecting the well¬ 
being and the existence of the nation and 
the country. If the “organization” means 
the Congress Party—which today signifies 
just the Party in control of the Union 
Government—then wo would say that the 
Indian National Congress—the Congress 
beloved by Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
and by those others, like Surendranath, Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak and Lajpat Rai, who 
loved and cherished its ideals and strove 
for the liberation of India and the uplift of 
the nation—is indeed dead and should be 
given a decent burial and awarded a 
memorial plaque by the side of the Father 
of the Nation at Rajghat. 

As for the revitalization and strength¬ 
ening of the Party organization we would 
await the publication of the Master Plan 
mentioned at the end of the lesolution 
accepted by the A.I.C.C. The task set 
before the Congressmen released from the 
Central Cabinet and the State Ministers is 
limited in .‘^cope but titanic nevertheless. 
The Party Organization is infested with 
Office-seekers and adventurers who have 
riven it with factions and rotted it to the 
core with corruption and intrigue. Unless 
ihe Party is cleared of all that, there is 
little hope indeed of any revitalization. 

Indeed the task—which is primarily 
for the fufilment thereof apparently so in- 
public hfe, as it obtained in the strenuous 
(.l=iys of Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership—seems 
to be so impossible and the means chosen 
for the fulfilme.nt thereof apparently so in¬ 
adequate, that the common citizen, the 
thinking public, is grossly hesitant about 
accepting the proposal set forth in the reso¬ 
lution at its face value. All kinds of 
rumours are floating about, regarding the 
real motives for unseating the ministers. 
Wo would, however, wait till the proposals 
are fully implemented and the Master Plan 
i^eL in movement. 


The Inipieinieintation 

The implementation of the proposals is 
m progress as the following six Ministers of 
the Central Cabinet, the Chief Ministers of 
live States and the Prime Minister of Jammu 
and Kashmir have had their resignations 
accepted and have been asked to take up 
party organizational work. The Central 
Ministers are ; 

Mr. Morarji Desai, Minister of Finance. 
Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Minister of Trans¬ 
port and Communications. 

Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri, Home Minister. 
Mr. S. K. Paid, Minister of Food and 
Agriculture. 

Mr. B. Gopala Reddi, Mim.ster of 
Information and Broadcasting 
Mr. K. L. Shrimali, Minister of 
Education. 

The State Chief Ministers are ; 

Ml. K Kamaraj of Madras. 

Mr. B. Patnaik of Orissa. 

Mr Binodanand Jha of Behar. 

Mr. Chandra Bhanu Gupta of Uttar 
Prade.sh. 

Mr. B. A. Mandloi of Madhva Pradesh. 
And, lastly. Bakshi Gulam Mohamed, 
Picmier of Kashmir. 

The choice was made by Mr. Nehru in 
arcordance with the poweis delegated to 
him by the A.I.C C. and as the Congress 
Working Committee has accepted his deci- 
sion.>, nothing further is to be said about 
that. Bui the why and wherefore of the said 
choice is puzzling both those few who have 
accepted the proposal al its face value and 
those who have divined ulterior motives 
behind it, “Pandit.)i ' has succeeded in keep¬ 
ing all and sundry furiously guessing by his 
decisions. 

The \'acancies caused in the Central 
Cabinet were not all filled at the time of 
writing these. But the following appoint¬ 
ments have been announced, namely that of 
Mr. G L. Nanda as Home Minister, Mr. T. 
T. Krishnamachari as Finance Minister and 
Sardar Swaran Singh a.s Food and Agricul¬ 
ture Minister. It has been formally an¬ 
nounced that the resignations of the six 
Ministers, who are leaving the Government 
to take up party work, have been acceped. 
No decisions have been announced re- 
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garding the portfolios of Transport, Educa¬ 
tion and Information. Nor is there any 
indication as yet of the arrangements that 
will have to be made in respect of Planning 
and Labour, Defence and Economic Co¬ 
ordination and Railways when Messrs 
Nanda, Krishnamachari and Swaran Singh 
assume their new posts. It is therefore 
rather premature to sit in judgement on the 
new set-up. 

Those who profess to know the work¬ 
ing of Mr. Nehru’s mind, and had made 
predictions regarding the filling of the posts 
vacated by the Ministers who have resigned 
—some would say “who were resigned to 
the fate of being sent to the wilderness”— 
are now rather shaky about the rest of their 
predictions, as the assignments already an¬ 
nounced are not on all fours with their 
guesses. 

The Kamaraj Proposal is becoming more 
of a riddle than before to most people, who 
would call if the Kamaraj puzzle. 

The No-Confidence Motion 

The no-confidence motion which was 
initiated by Mr. J. B. Kripalani, an In¬ 
dependent member of the l^k Sabha, on 
August 19, was an unprecedented event in 
the annals of the Parliaments of indepen¬ 
dent India. It was historic as such, but 
upart from inllictmg serious damage on 
the image of the Congress Government in 
general, the performance of either side was 
very disappointing, indeed, very poor. 

The motion tabled on the previous 
week read : “That this House expresses its 
want of confidence in the council of Minis¬ 
ters.” 72 members of the Opposition, stood 
in support of the motion. The Communist 
group did not lend its support, though 
they took part in the debate. No specific 
charge was levelled against the Govern¬ 
ment, the accusations taking the shape of 
a general motion, charging the Govern¬ 
ment of lapses, errors of omission and com¬ 
mission, etc., committed over a long period 
of years. But specific issues of policy were 
carefully avoided by both the Opposition 
and the Government, and “more heat than 
light was generated and surprisingly little 


of new substance brought forth” as The 
Hindu remarked in an editorial. 

Acharya Kripalani presmted a very 
brief summery of domestic affairs in open¬ 
ing his indictment. He said that the Five- 
Year Plans were not properly drawn up 
and the executibn was indifferently done. 
As a result the poor became poorer while 
the rich amassed more wealth. He accused 
the Government of tolerating corruption 
in all quarters. He was more specific in 
his charges when he came to foreign 
affairs. He accused the Government of 
having kept the country in darkness about 
the aggressive moves by China that started 
within a few months of the conclusion of 
the Pancha Sheela agreement at Bandung. 
He also condemned the Government foi 
having allowed China to swallow Tibet and 
thus depriving India of the security that a 
buffer State would have offered. 

He put forward an argument that the 
NEFA reverses were due to a political 
decision taken by the Government. He 
challenged the Government to place the 
report of the enquiry committee that in¬ 
vestigated the NEFA reverses, and declared 
that the country should know who were 
responsible for them. He complained that 
the army was given inadequate clothing 
and armed with weapons “as old as the 
Boer War.” 

He demanded that steps should be 
taken to reoccupy the areas vacated by the 
Chinese and he wanted that diplomatic 
relations with China be severed and the 
sending of “protest notes” be discontinued. 
He wound up his speech with the state¬ 
ment that the Government should go and 
in support of his contention said that the 
Congress Party had secured only 45.4 
per cent of the votes at the last election 
whereas the Opposition had 54.6. 

Acharya Kripalani’s attack covered 
practically all the points in the chargc.■^ 
levelled against the Government by the 
opposition, other speakers merely putting 
more emphasis on some chosen aspects. 
The main target of attack was, however, 
the criminal neglect of our defences 
against China. Acharya Kripalani’s indict¬ 
ment was the most severe. He quoted his 
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own warnings given in 1959, which were 
ignored by the Government according to 
him. 

The replies to the attack based on the 
neglect of defences, as given by Congress 
Party members and later by the Prime 
Minister, were in the nature of apologia 
and excuses, without much substance in 
them. 

The Communist Party took advantage 
of the debate to condemn the VOA agree¬ 
ment. They attacked the policies and 
measures promulgated by Mr. Morarji 
Desai and Mr. S. K. Patil whom they 
s('lected out as being typically “Rightist” 
m their outlook. Mr. Minoo Masani of the 
Swatantra Party disapproved of the non- 
alignment policy and condemned the gold 
control order. Mr. Ram Manohar Lohia 
hi ought down the level of the debate by 
niciking broad aspersions which came down 
1o personal attacks, mainly on Mr. Nehru. 

But taking the speeches down to their 
I laSIC components, not one speech by the 
(Opposition could be said to have had hard 
'actual cores. In the ultimate analyses 
they were all attacks on the Ruling Party 
on the level of party politics, without the 
hadow of concrete alternatives being indi¬ 
cated. The indictments were likewise more 
in the nature of “politicking” without any 
iiard factual build up of a case. The per¬ 
formance of Acharya Kripalani was parti- 
.nljrly disappointing as it was expected 
iliat his challenge would substantially ex- 
I o.se the failures and weaknesses .of ihe 
(\'isting Government and would indicate 
alternative policies and procedures. 

The Prime Minister in his reply is reported 
to have expressed disappointment that the debate, 
Ithough interesting in many ways, had lacked 
a larger vision to which we are looking forward 
•m<l to which we, as a Government, have failed to 
lome up.” 

Wliat had brought the leaders of opposition 
together was “negation and nothing positive” and 
this fact had taken away a great deal of tfieir 
''liength. 

Mr. N'ehiu deplored that the debate had 
(Mieially proceeded on abuse instead of matters 
high Stale policy. 

He further went on to say that : 

The debate, although interesting in many 


ways and profitable, he thought, was a little 
unreal. 

Personally, he had welcomed this motion and 
this debate as he had himself felt that it would 
he a good thing “if we ha\e periodical examina¬ 
tions. of this kind.” 

He had tried to listen and understand what 
troubled the opposition. Some things he knew but 
still what had brought together in this curious 
array its various members, it was obvious was a 
negation and not a positive fact, not only dislike 
of our Goicrnmcnt, but perhaps, a personal 
matter against him both as leader of Government 
and otherwise. He did not mean that everybody 
(in the opposition) felt that way. 

This negation took away a great deal from 
the strength of the Opposition. What were the 
opposition aftecr when removing this Government 
was not within their expectation ? 

'Hiev weie full of feelings of wrath, auger 
and dislike and wanted to express themselves in 
forcible language. 

That was what it came to. He was sorry that 
leaclei*' of opposition, including Acharya Kripa¬ 
lani, had not done justice to this motion or to 
themselves. 

“I have been rather disappointed at the 
charges thev made. 1 do not mean to say that all 
the charges they made ha\o no substance” he 
said. 

This wa-. an important moment in the 
hislorx of Pailiament and. as a parliamentarian, 
apart from hoing Prime Minister, he had hoped 
lliat thev would rise equal to that occasion on 
both sides of the House and deal with great 
inatteis that confionted oui country and also 
iiifitlcntalh deal with the unfortunate Govern¬ 
ment that will be in charge of many of these 
mailers."’ 

l)Uf. Mr. Nehiu said, to concentrate rather 
on feelings of individuals seemed to bring the 
dehale down to a lower level. 

The ihiee new’comers fAcharya Kripalani. 
Mr. Masani and Dr. Ram Monohar Lohia), Mr. 
Nehru said, were excited still with their victories 
in iheii hy elections and seemed to think that they 
eould make a frontal atlaek on this Government 
and all ]>arls of it. 

While agreeing with the substance of 
Mr Nehru’s remarks, we would say that 
the debate was disappointing from which¬ 
ever angle it was looked at. It had not 
added to the stature of anyone of our 
political figures. Indeed, on the eontrnrv 
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Taxation, Prices, Defence and Developmewt 
Food Produciton 

While speaking to the Lok Sabha on the 
occasion of the recent no-confidence motion 
against the Union Government, Mr. S. K. Patil, 
the just resigned Union Food and Agriculture 
Minister, claimed that tliere has been a 50 per 
cent increase in agricultural output during the 
first decade of Planning and that “the stagnation 
during the last 2 years in farm output was 
part of the 5-year agricultural cycle.” He gave 
the quantum of gross agricultural output in 
1950-51 as 50.52 million tons which now stood 
at approximately BO million tons. According to 
official statistics issued by the Planning 
Commission {Towards A Self'Reliant Economy 
December, 1961) food and over-all agricultural 
production were shown to have been 52.2 million 
tons and 10.7 million tons and 0.2 million bales 
respectively, in 1950-51, which had increased to 
76 million tons and 15.1 million tons and 9.1 
million bales respectively in 1960-61. During 
the two years since 1960-61 food production has 
remained more or less static at around the level 
of 1960-61 figure although the target pul down 
in the Third Plan, which is to Le reached by 
1965-66, is 100 million tons. It would seem, 
therefore, that Mr. Palil’s claim for a 50 per cent 
rise in food production during the first decade 
of Planning was an over-estimate by as much as 
9 per cent according to the figures jnovided by 
another wing of the same Government for the 
identical period. As regards his contention that 
the curicnl stagnation in farm outjmt was “part 
of the .5-\ear agricultural cycle,” the question 
might vciy well be posi'd if these 5-year cycles, 
according to the former Union Food Minister, 
were suppost-d to be a continuing phenomenon 
extending over several years ?—already this so- 
called cycle seems to have been continuing for 
well over the last two and a half years ! 

Statisticatly ! 

There wa^ not very much material in Mr. 
Patil’s address on the occasion which, though it 


might have been distinguished by an able flight 
of oratory did not carry one much further 
towards a factual assessment of realities and 
prospects so far as food production was concerned. 
It is significant, however, that he claimed that 
during the 4 years he has been in charge of the 
Food and Agriculture portfolio at the Centre, 
prices had been kept stable and the only 
“increase” occured during the last 3 or 4 months. 
Mr. Patil, in fact, was reported to have “pooh- 
poohed” the allegation of price rises as being 
of no particular importance. From the IriUex 
Numbers of Wholesale Prices issued by the 
Government of India for the period from 
1955-56 until 1962-63, the price movements ol 
certain principal and essential articles of food in 
the country would seem to be quite devastating 
in this context. The Price ol rice, for instance, 
appears to have moved up from the level of 
195,5-56 by 24.3 per cent next year and a furthi r 
8.2 per cent in 19.57-58, at which level it re¬ 
mained stable for the next two years. 1960-61 
showed a further rise again by another 2.8 pci 
cent, hilt sagged hack to the previous yearV 
level again in 1961-62, to rise steeply by a furlhei 
5.7 per cent in 1962-63. According to the sam»‘ 
stalisli<-.s. the prke of rice, in April, 1962, whid* 
w.is ,35.9 per cent highei than the annual 
averages prevailing in 19.5,5-,56 and the price .il 
which it reached by April, 1%3 was 17 per cenl 
higher than in the corre.sponding month of the 
previous year, which was 58.9 per cent higher 
than the price prevailing in 1955-56, Even in the 
case of wheat, in which price movements aic 
necessarily much slower and more inhibited bv 
a larger measure of officail subventions from 
the PL 480 buffer stocks, the price had movdl 
up over the years between 19,5.5-56 and l%2-6’ 
by as much as 25 per cent. In Sugar, with tlic 
much larger measure of official control ovri 
supplies and distribution, prices were 1 per cent 
higher in 19.56-57, 17 per cent higher in tla 

following year, 28.7 per cent higher in 1958-5' 
,31.9 per cent higher in 1959-60, 35.1 per cent 
higher in 1960-61, fell slightly by 1.6 per icnt 
in the following year, but rose by another 4.9 
per cent in 1962-63. The price of Gur, a commo- 
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<lity whuh enters far more vitally tn the essential 
tliot of the pool, has moved up evin more steeply 
and uiirennttmgly since 19S5 56 until it had 
iisen hy as.much as 147.7 pei «enl of I955-5() 
pi If es. 

I want e Minister Speaks 

Spf aking on the same occasion the immc 
diale past Union Finance Munster Moiaiji Desai 
said that lood puces have maintained a measuie 
of (ommendahle stability duiing the first decade 
of Planning and had evinced only a 3 5 per ccml 
use since last >tar most of which he insisted, 
was only accounted foi hy normal seas mal 
ilncutations Thicc rises m India he averred, was 
m anv cast much lowet than in most developed 
ind othei countries of the woilel \\c have not 
the mate rial at oui disposal to eithei e ndorsp or 
eonli overt Mr Moiaiji l)i sai’s stalemc nis so far as 
impaiisem with jiiicc lists elsewhere are »on- 
(iiud hut the statistics cited alxive which is 
1 ic idv slate el aie eiilled Iremi those |)ui\evfd 
In .iceiedited (fovernnitnl a^e lu le s would he 
(noii^h to le piidiate Mi Desiis assiihon^ in 
llu ir entiiely I oi anothc i le ison alsfi such 
( •mpaiisons would he jialentlv iifiii even 
mile liable \s stateil hv the Plannin^ ( oi'iiiiission 
Innards i 'silf Hi liaiil /lonwm Dieemhei 
I'Vil j) 75‘ Issenlial consumer _oods m Inch c 
IK liicflv lood ind cloth these lei c the i take 
up iicailv 70 pel cent oi lainilv incomes foi the 
I I mipiiilv c)| Ineliis peciph laecordm In i 
lit sindv 1\ a woikin w,ioiip on i nnilv 
1 I I Is ol the ivcia c Inch ill this mi|onlv 
(Is veiv lie iilv !!() pci i e nl of the po|)iil ition i 
\ iis( III lood piiccs Is p itlie III ii'v 

poll ml not oiilv h c lusc il c lose K dicels the 
III- siiniliieh III hiiiiclieds oi million^ ci 
•pie —and esiieeidlv the viihuiahlc low income 
lips who an the vas| mipnilv-liil tends lo 
il lip ill JllltCS ” 

\eeciidin lo .i wiitten si pi nie nl sidniiill el 
' ihe Food and Suppiv Dineloiile ol tin W i s| 
1 n al (.oveininenl leecnllv in leplv lo i 

cmlieis cpicsiion the pine ol ave i i c epnlitv 
I in ill! Sla'e in I05‘) elepile s<\(ie lloeccls 
1 5() nl* pel k^ (apinoMiiiale Iv lU 21 ])e i 

ninel) whieh lose speplv lo (ill nP pci kj 
'is 2(> pe’i m.iund I m llie follow in,. \e ii v huh 
ucount o1 an unusuall> ph ntilul luiivcst m 
I'll following ^eai sagged hack to the 1950 lend 
2 


Jiut from about the middle of 1962 the price level 
rose even highei to f{2 nP per kg (Rs pei 
maund) and duimg the three wetLs ended on 
3rd June this ycai it lost, hy further 8 per cent 
and slooef at approximately R& f^.50 per maund. 
Duimg the several weeks following until the 
middle ol August this ji>ar puces fuither moved 
steejily upwaids and oidinary average quality 
nee was not available anywhere m the State at 
il 1 C tail jiiiie ol lowe 1 than Rs ^7—Rs 38 per 
maund 

Planning Minislit 

In a statement diled 3rfl lulv this yeai in 
INcw Delhi asciihed lo the I iiion Labour and 
Planning Ministei \li (» I \ mda it has been 

admitlcd that the 1 0 pii imt use in the price 

level ovei the yeai was almost entirely accounted 
foi h\ Uses m the piiccs of loculi:! ims alone, 

lie made the trade icsponsdile fm the fact vvhei, 

he said created a condition of artificial scai- 
e itv hv takm_ aeKafila_c ol mai,.inal shoilages 
He ilso clf)j|cirid that the Pine A igdance 
(ommittces set up last vcai some o| which had 
shown c online ndafilc nsuits Ind nioetlv gone 
oul of existence on ai e ouni ol t.ovinment having 
liilcd to aecoid limclv sanelion foi the nominal 
e \|ie nditiiii ill II VMic esstnliil to keep these 
(ommilleis funelioniii Dii the c|ue'lion of sugai 
le ave ire el tli t the piinckv cic e isjou to lestiict 
e me ultiv ill n cin ucccunl ol i viai s over- 
pioclu lion II Is I ( I II iinb It spoils hie foi the 
pi sent dchlele 

In I stile me nl i iihcd l tin then I mon 

I octei nil \ II lillnie \lmislei Mi “s K Pitll, 
It is idmilled ill II lilt wliilesdc piiie index had 
moved iij vci the month (icin 1>I 1 lo 134- 1 

II is I') ) i( 1(1(1 1' e\ |s IJ) 2 i VC n af-o 

\c c idin Ic him tin pi m ipd n ison hi this 
It p > 'c II whole lit pines h)~ III e II the load 
I In n\ lixilt n piiiiiipd'v nidiieet tixilion. 

impeestd III the e iiienl veils (tiiliil Budget 
\lii_mil slniili-e wilh the li nli s ptiiehinl foi 
e vple Im the 111 lot eie llllt e oiiilltlons ef aiti- 
iiiiil s( II ilv miv dso liive pliveel i piil m the 

pioetss lit ippiiheinled ill i| if lhis plot ess of 

lonlmuui' pine list e oillel not he am steel the 
ell iiniii lot e oinpt ns iloi \ wa t lists vvould he- 
come iiiisisiihle fs|>tfiallv liom industrial 
woikeis Ml ‘s V Dange the ( ommuiiisl Icadei 
also .i])prehendeel tint the fall m leal income 
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consequent upon continuously rising prices would 
he bound to be reflected soon in demands for 
compensatory wage-increase and would be bound 
to shatter industrial peace. What with rising 
taxation burdens and rising prices, the margins 
for national and private savings, slender enough 
as thev have been, have been most efifectivly 
destroyed and it would be the height of optimism 
to expect that the Compulsory Savings scheme 
could prove a success in the circumstance. 

1 

I 

fFest Bengal Food Situation 

In course of his repl) to the recent debate 
on Food in the West Bengal Assembly, Mr. P. C. 
Sen, the State Chief Minister said that the rigours 
of rising prices are being somewhat partially 
neutralised by the system of modified ration¬ 
ing introduced in the State. Essentials such as 
wheat, rice, sugar, etc. are being supplied' 
through fair price shops and consumer co¬ 
operatives under this system against ration 
cards. At the beginning of the year 56,00,000 
persons in the State were getting their supplies 
thiough this system which has now increased 
to 63.00.000. It would be possible to cover upto 
1,00,00,000 persons under present arrangements 
which might, at a pimh be increased to even 
1.20.00.000 persons; during the 1959 floods this 
was done. At 16.5 oz. per head per da), it would 
take 62,00.000 Ions of rice to cover the needs 
of the State; production, however, was a gross 
40,00,000 tons, leaving a deficit of 22,00,000 
tons (approximately 37 per cent of the State’s 
requirements). Of the 1,90,00,000 cultivators in 
the State only about 80.00,(XX) lakh produce 
enough in the year to leave them a comfortable 
surplus over their own requiiements; the other 
1.10.00,000 cultivators pioduced only enough to 
cover their 2 to 10 months’ lequnements in the 
year; if the average production of this category 
of cultivators is assiimet' to cover 6 months’ 
requiiements. roughly about 1.1().(X),000 culti¬ 
vators mav l.e estimate 1 to produce enough to 
cover a whole year s requiremnl. The scope for 
further expansion of cultivation and increase 
of production is severeh limited because the 
pressure of population in the State is such that 
there i.s no further available cultivable land. 
Tlieie is also no scope for further deforestation 
for putting more land under the plough. Of the 
gross 40.60.000 ton output in the State, appro¬ 


ximately 34,00,000 tons are absorbed by the 
villages. Of the balance, roughly about 4,00,000 
tons come to Calcutta ; Government are able to 
supplement this by procuring another 5,00,000 
tons. In the circumstances, it is madness to 
demand that full rationing be promulgated 
immediately. That could be possible only if the 
people where to agree to accept a daily ration of 
8 oz. only. ' 

According to a written statement prsented 
to the West Bengal Assembly by the Food and 
Supply Directorate, the net available rice pro¬ 
duction in the State after making a 10 per cent 
allowance for seed slocks and unavoidable 
wastes, is 39,62,200 tons. The requirements of 
the State at 16.5 oz. per head per day for the 
State’s 3,71.00,000 population would' be 54,45,700 
tons (Mr. P. C. Sen put this down at 62,00,000 
tons). The deficit in the years 1960 and 1961 was 
an average 11.00,000 tons per year, it was 
10.00,000 tons in 1962 and the estimated deficit 
of the current year would be 15.00,(X)0 tons 
(Mr. Sen estimated this at 22,00,000 tons). 
Doubts, however, have been expressed about the 
authenticity of these estimates. The Government 
have arrivd at theii figures on the basis of an 
over-all allocation of 16.5 oz. per head per day 
But theie is a limited proportion of the popula¬ 
tion even in this rice consuming State, who do 
not consume any rice at all. Some portion of the 
population again (and they now constitute the 
vest majority of our lower-middle and low income 
groups) have a mixed diet of liee and wheal in 
almost equal proportions. All these people would 
not. obviously, require a daily ration of 16.5 oz 
per head. Then, women generally consume much 
less quantities than men. they also would not 
need a daily ration of 16.5 oz. Then there arc 
the babies, the childien, the aged, the infirm and 
the sick, who could not possibly need or consume 
a full ration at 16.5 oz. per head per day. If a 
factual assessment of the actual needs of the 
.Slate were to be made on the basis of the graded 
requirements of these various categories of the 
population, it is said, the actual deficit would be 
bound to prove far less than estimated by Govern 
ment. 

Rice Prices 

According to the quotations published by 
the Indian Produce Association the price of 
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average quality rice on the 20th August last, ex¬ 
mill, was Rs. 90.75 per quintal (roughly 
Rs. 35.89 per rad. and of very coarse quality rice 
Rs. 80.38 '(roughly Rb. 31.60 per maund). 
According to a Statesman report dated 23. 7. 63. 
it was priced at approximately Rs. 33.75 and 
Rs. 31.00 respectively. In the same report, the 
Statesman’s special correspondent repudiated the 
Chief Minister’s claim that a third of the State’s 
population were now getting their supplies from 
modified lation shops against ration cards so 
far, at least, as rice was concerned. The actual 
supplies available at these shops, it is reported, 
IS enough to cover the requirements of only a 
third of the ration card holders who crowd these 
^hops when the weekly supplies arrive, but the 
whole of the rice arriving is usually found to 
have become exhausted before more than a third 
of the card holders have had their supplies. 
The rest have to wait until the next week, in the 
inanwhile covering their essential lequirements 
he purchases in the open market at much higher 
prices. This is evidently why modified rationing 
notwithstanding, ihcie has not been the sligh¬ 
test dents so far on the open market prices of 
llie commodity. According to a Stnte^man report 
dated 9th July last, the retail price of the eoarsest 
available rice in the open market on that day 
was 99 nP pet kg. (roughly Rs. 37 per maund) 
and the average of medium quality rices was 
1.04 nP per kg. (or Rs. .38..SO per maund). 

We do not claim that the statistical material 
picsented above, mostly culled from official 
'•ources and estimates, really reflect a true state 
ol affairs. We have never been sure of the aulhen- 
ti< ity of Government statistics which, generally. 
It an on the side of understatement where their 
fulures are concerned and gross overstatements 
where successes have to be boosted. But even as 
they arc, they are damning enough to prove 
l>ow far removed our Union Ministers have 
been from reality when repudiating their several 
responsibilities for the present critical price 
‘'iluation in the country. This demonstrates a 
(allous complacency on the part of Government 
which would seem to be an obvious reflection of 
die corresponding official complacency vis-a-vis 
die present national emergency arising out of the 
1 hinese and Pakistani menace. Even in more 
normal times, the price trends that have been 
in evidence over the last few years should have 
been disturbing enough, especially in the context 


of development planning, the achievements of 
which would thus be correspondingly neutralized. 
But in the context of a national emergency, such 
as has been facing the country over the last ten 
months, the present accelerating price spurts 
must be regarded as being dangerously loaded 
with the contents of a national crisis. We do 
not object to higher taxation as such and fiscal 
measures for restriction and attenuation of con¬ 
spicuous consumption , on the contrary we, in 
these columns, have again and again, been 
pleading for vigorous mobilization of resources 
as the very price of our national existence. But 
we have also been warning tire Government again 
and again of the dangers on the price front 
which apparently, for the lone exception of the 
Union Planning Minister who appeared to have 
a somewhat realrstic assessment of the possibi¬ 
lities of the situation, went completely unheeded. 
We have warned that the traditional taxation 
measures which seem to be the favourite modus 
of revenue-gathering of our Finance Minister 
and which would appear to have been even far 
more heavily exploited in the current Central 
Budget than ever before, were loaded with 
dangerous inflationary potentials and may defeat 
the very ends of taxation for defence and 
development. 

Taxation Trends 

It might be pertinent in this context to 
review the progress of taxatioir trends o\er the 
years of developmnl planning. In 1950-51, for 
instance, the average per capita burden of 
taxation in the country was estimated at Rs. 8 
per annum. It is significant, that at this level, 
the proportior of direct to indirect taxation was 
estimated to have been of the order of 93 per 
cent as to only about 7 per cent. Gross per 
capita taxation rose to Rs. 12.70 in 1955-56, 
Rs. 20.75 in 1960-61 and is estimated at 
approximately Rs. 31.00 in the current year. 
This is the incidence of Central taxation only, 
to which the additional burden of States’s tax¬ 
ation is loaded by an average Rs. 6 per capita. 
What is --ignificant in this context is that the 
proportion of direct to indirect taxation has 
also significantly shifted from about 93:7 in 
1950-51 to approximately 26:74 in the current 
year. Even more significant is the fact that of 
the indirect taxes even in the Central Budget, 
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an overwhelming proportion is comprised by 
excise or other indirect imposts upon essentials 
of consumption: State taxes are mostly in the 
shape of similar indirect imposts. Here is the 
obvious inflationary pressure which does not 
seem to have disturbed the imagination or the 
conscience of the framers of oui taxation 
budgets. The results have been inevitably reflec¬ 
ted in our pi ice structure. According to official 
statistics again, while over the 12 yeais since 
1950-51 the incidence of per capita taxation has 
gone up by approximately 400 pei cent the 
over-all wholesale prite index has also gone up 
by as much as 34.4 pei cent ovei the identical 
peiiod. It has also been officially admitted that 
in the retail set tor, especially in the set lor of 
essential consumables, price levels have moved 
up even more steeply and during the last 12 
months since June, 1962, pi ices in this sector 
have moved up bv further average 25 per cent. 
Even such a stubborn upholder of the official 
line as the former Union Food and Agriculture 
Minister. Mr. Patil, was led to admit, as we have 
demonstiated in the present discussion, that for 
a substantial part of the letent price inrrea.se, 
the extraordinary heavy load of taxation, 
especially indirect taxation, must be held pri¬ 
marily responsible. 

Over-all Inflationary Preisures 

But foodgrains and sugai or gui aie not 
the only eommodilies that have suffeied in the 
pioccss. Prices have moved up coiiespondingly 
over the entire food front. During the two 
weeks ended on 28th July last, for instance, the 
prices of potatoes had moved up 25 per cent, 
with a further 10 pei tent increase since. Eggs 
have gone up by more than 35 per cent, the 
price of fish had moved up to almost astrono¬ 
mical heights but have fallen somewhat over the 
last two weeks due to eeitain administrative 
measures having been promulgated, but are still 
at a level of approximately 25 to 30 per cent 
above the prices prevailing during the corres¬ 
ponding period of the previous yar. Even apart 
from food other essentials have also followed 
suit. Thus the cost of medicines, groceries, cloth, 
otbei essential consumables have also consider¬ 
ably moved up. If it were possible to compel 
the vendois to display daily price lists it might 
have proved somewhat restricting, but it has not 


been done, merly proposed. There does not seem 
to be either any attempt or even intention to do 
anything in the matter. On the other hand, as a 
result of additional taxation and' increasing 
prices, demands are arising in other diiections foi 
further loading the cost of living. In Calcutta, 
for instance, the State Transport Corporation 
hdv(‘ demanded a 2,8 nP increase per stage in 
the fare structure. The transport system run by 
the STC, inadequate as it is, is nevertheless the 
veiy lifeline of the city’s trade ami admins- 
tration. To an average family with a monthly 
income of Rs. 250 and with three school and 
college going children, transportation costs foi 
carrying the earning member to his work and 
back and the children to their classes alone 
alvsoibs very neaily 1.5 per rent of the familv 
income. H the present demand is conceded, and 
it is very likely that it may be. this cost will go 
up by a fuilhei 2 per cent or so. The School- 
have also recently decided to revise tuition fee- 
upwards Already with the load of the extremeb 
heavy cost of text books and essential stalionerv 
the (ost of education is one of the heaviesi 
burdens of the lower middle classes. In addition 
with the* piocess of education being what it ha- 
been for many years past, it is never enough 
tbal childien attend theii schools, it has to be 
supplemented by further expensive coaching to 
enable the pupil to at all get on with his studies 

Full Rationing ? 

There have been persistent demands all ovu 
the country for the repromulgation of full , 
procurement and rationing. The Plannins. 
Minister seemed to be in favour of some sudi I 
measure. But in a recent statement an officicil 
spokesman of the Commission, has shatteicd 
hopes in this direction. He said that it wa- 
impossible to promulgate full rationing. Bull 
measures are being devised to deal with tin 
menace of price rises by formulating and enforc¬ 
ing certain regulations which would include 
licensing of dealers, creation of adequate buftcr 
stocks, establishing widespread Government pi" 
curement machinery and to corresponding!' 
reduce food imports under PL 480 from ih' 
U.S.A. It should be possible, he said, with con¬ 
certed action of the Central and State Govern 
ments to build up a buffer stock of rice to ihf 
extent of 2 milion tons which should be procured 
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mostly from within the country. The surplus 
rice would he distributed through fair price 
shops and co-operatives, hut procurement will 
be made twrt from mills alone, but also directly 
from the producers in the villages. It has been 
estimated that procurements in this way during 
the current year should aggregate 1. fr million 
tons. The feasibility and also the effectiveness 
of the measures envisaged would seem, obvi¬ 
ously, to Iw in grave doubt. On the face of it 
the deficits of West Bengal alone would absorb 
the whole quaritilv that may be in the buffer 
stock. 

The Low Income Groups 

In this connection family income and expenditure 
budgets of 2 separate categories of low income 
families that we have been able to gather should 
be rev<*aling. In one of the families, the members 
(onsist of the earning niemlier. his wife and two 
children. The gross earning is just Rs. 167.20 
iiP per mensem. Expenses are : rent —Rs. 
tea (1 lb) Re. .'k.'iO Rice (1 md. I Rs. .S6. Pulse's 
etc. Rs. .‘^.20 nP, Edible oils etc. Rs. 10. Sugar 
(.5 kg.) Rs. 6.25 nP. Wh«>at-floui Rs. 4. Soaps, 
detergents etc. Rs. 5. Spices etc. Rs. H. expenses 
for the children (a little milk, essential medicines 
etc.) Rs. 10, School fees and bus fares Rs. 20: total; 
Rs. 1.55.95 nP.. leaving a gross balance of Rs. 
.31.3.5 nl* from which such other essential ex¬ 
penses as the earning member’s transporta- 
lion cost to his place of work, wearing apparel, 
green-grcjcery. children’s books and other inesca¬ 
pable items of expenditure have to be met. It is 
certainly far below subsistence level; from where 
would the {rerson pay his dues under the Compul¬ 
sory Deposit .Scheme ? 

The other family has an income of Rs. 2.50 
and consists of the earning member, his wife. 3 
children (1 college and 2 school going) and a 
widowed aunt. 'I'wct brothers with separate 
establishments and with similar income have 
shared out responsibilities for keeping the 
widowed mother and the aunt. In the desparate 
need to supplement the family income, the wife 
has been attending a sewing school, w'hich made 
it necessary to keep a domestic help against food 
only. Expenses : rent Rs. 40 (consists of a small 
room, a little cooking place and a narrow 
varandah which had to be covered with bamboo 
matting for making a place for the aunt), rice 


(1.5 mds.) Rs. 51, Wheat-flour Rs. 7.50 nP., 
Oil, etc. Rs. 7.50 nP, pulses, spices etc. Rs. 8, 
Electric Bill Rs. 5, Bread, butter, ghee etc. Rs. 10, 
tea (1.5 lb) Rs. 4. Milk Rs. 1.5, School & College 
tuition fees Rs. 32. Soaps, tooth pastes, detergents, 
medicines etc. Rs. 10, transportation cost for the 
carnitrg member, wife and children Rs. 38; total: 
Rs. 228, leaving a balance of only Rs. 22 per men¬ 
sem for covering all other essential expenses. Ear¬ 
lier the man had taken out a small life insurance 
polio, lyut he had Ireen fompellcd to allow it to 
lapse. But the donand for compulsory savings 
would not be denied. The employer will deduct 
the amount from hrs earnings at source. Thus 
the impact of prii c i ise on the one hand and of 
compulsory savings far th«‘ other on the lower 
middle < lass intellgentsia has now well nigh 
pushed him to the verge of conrplete extinction. 
The implications of the situation should be 
obvious to even the least discerning, but do not 
seem to have created even the least awareness 
upon our policy makers and tax devisers. Even 
lately Mr. Moiarji Desai reiterated that conspicu¬ 
ous consumption must be severely restricted for 
defence and development and compulsory savings 
must be made for the purpose. He has not, how¬ 
ever. caied to explain where, under the impact 
of high pri<‘es. higher rents and even higher 
taxes, is there any scope left for even full sub¬ 
sistence-consumption. let alone restrictible con¬ 
spicuous consumption ? 

A{'rif ultural Self-Sufficiency 

The basic postulate of irrdustrial take-off in 
the process of development planning, it is imiver- 
sallv a< knowledgcd bv all s( hools of economists 
all over the world, is a surplus agriculture. The 
Prime Minister had declared on the eve of the 
First Plan that one of the first priorities in 
development planning must be agricultural self- 
sufficiency, at least self-sufficiency in food and 
that this must be attained even within the Fiisl 
Plan period. It has been proved abjectly futile. 
The Thrrd Plan had planned for a 100 million 
ton food target w’hich w’ould have somewhat 
covered the country’s minimum requirements if 
attained. But two and a half years have gone by 
with agriculture at a level of complete stagnation 
and all that Mr. Patil would concede is that it 
might be be possible to attain the target within 
the next decade or so. 
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Revision of Taxation Structure 

We have said in the past and we would 
fl^in reiterate that the only way out of the sorry 
mess which has now been threatening our very 
existence and endangering our sovereignity is to 
courageously admit our mistakes and rectify the 
taxation structure to divest it of its manifest 
inflationary potential. Full rationing and contrcls 
are, of course, a needed measure for meeting the 
immediate crisis, but a long term view of realities 
would seem to dictate a complete reversal and 
rationalization of the taxation structure. Emer> 
gency finance—^needs dictate that the people’s 
living standards, below subsistence as it is, must 
not be allowed under any circumstances to be 
depressed any further by opening up scope for 
profiteering as obviously has been done in our 
taxation processing. Only then will it be possible 
to mobilize total national resources in the 
measure in which alone it may be effective. 
We have long been used to looking upto outside 
gifts and subventions to tide us though our 
basic financial requirements and in an emergency 
as the present one we seem to be depending 
even more so on these sources. Recent signs 
have been quite obviously indicative of the fact 
that the channels of foreign aid are fast runn¬ 
ing dry. The time does not seem to be far 
distant when we would be left to meet our own 
crises from our own national resources entirely. 
The critical situation we have developed by our 
shortsighted handling of financial and fiscal 
measures is already too complex and complicated. 
Unless measures are immediately taken to ex¬ 
tricate the nation from the mess by both imme¬ 
diate short-term and long-terms measurs, it will 
be di£B,cult to survive. 

India’s Poor 

Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia, the Socialist 
leader, appears to have stirred official 
susceptibilities to an extreme point by his 
comments on the income level of India’s 
poor. He was reported to have stated, in 
course of his maiden address to Parliament 
on the occasion of the recent no-confidence 
motion against the Government, that while 
sixty per cent of India’s people had to sub¬ 
sist on only 3 annas a day, the cost of the 
food that the Prime Minister’s dog consumed 
was estimated at approximately Rs. 3 per 


day. The Prime Minister was reported to 
have described this as absurd and averred 
that it was five times 3 annas .instead and 
conceded that possibly Dr. Lohia *had been 
confusing himself by equating per capita 
income with the income of a family and 
assummg the average unit of a family at 5, 
arrived at his absurdly low figure. Dr. 
Lohia then was reported to have challenged 
that the matter should be factually investi¬ 
gated and whoever was proved wrong 
should resign, he his membership of Parlia¬ 
ment or the Prime Minister his leadership 
of the Government. 

No one blames the Prime Minister for 
quoting figures in Parliament which may 
be open to question as jegards their accu¬ 
racy for, obviously, he has to depend on 
materials supplied to him in this behalf by 
his secretariate. It must, however, be re¬ 
garded as criminally negligent on the part 
of the administration to have provided him 
with materials the accuracy of which was 
likely to be impounded in the highest 
national forum of government. That this 
was so is proved by the fresh statistics pre¬ 
sented to Parhament since on the question 
by the Minister of Planning which, even if 
they may not prove Dr. Lohia to have been 
wholly right, certainly does prove the 
Prime Minister wrong. Below is the statisti¬ 
cal material presented to Parliament by Mr. 
Nanda relating to the consumption expen¬ 
diture of the people of India at differnt in¬ 
come levels: 
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The above figures are stated to relate to 
the period between September, 1961 and 
July, 1962. The average per day consump¬ 
tion expenditure for the poorest 60 per cent 
of the population would, on the basis of the 
above figures, seem to work out approxi¬ 
mately at nP 46.75 for the urban and 
nP. 36.25 for the rural sectors of the popu¬ 
lation respectively. The average, per day, 
for the urban and rural sectors together 
would, accordingly, work out at nP. 41.5 
per day which is just above 6J annas a day; 
Mr. Nanda is said to have worked it out at 
1 \ annas a day. This, clearly, would be an 
over-estimate since approximately a third of 
the country’s population inhabit the rural 
sector. The average of the rural sector and 
the urban sector taken together would seem, 
therefore, to work out at nP. 36.375 per 
day or just under 6 annas a day ! The aver¬ 
age for the whole population on the above 
basis would work out at nP. 52.2 per day, 
which IS poor enough in all conscience ! 

But even then these figures would still 
.^eem to be misleading and would not be 
likely to present a factually correct picture 
of the actual state of the situation. In the 
first instance, the figures relate to the 
people’s consumption expenditure and not 
to their incomes. It is true that on the 
whole the rates of consumption expenditure 
would be bound to materially reflect the 
related incomes of the pertinent income- 
groups, but the latter may not be exactly 
coincidental with the former. In fact, since 
the entire low-income level population of 
the country are known to be in debt in more 
or less degree, it may only be logical to as¬ 
sume that consumption expenditure would, 
m some measure exceed actual income. 
'Phis may be so Because the consumption 
expenditure reflects a level of subsistence 
dt which one may just exist and no more 
t^iesumably consumption expenditure is not 
likely to exceed the income level by any 
\'ery substantial margins for at these ex¬ 
tremely low level of incomes the credit of 
the income-earner is not likely to be very 
much. 

Then, again, there is the qestion of how 
much of the gross national income the 
highest income-groups appropriate which 


will, in its turn correspondingly depress the 
averages worked out in the above figures. 
The Mahalanobis Committee’s findings on 
the deployment of the national income, con¬ 
tending that approximately 50 per cent of 
ihe national income is appropriated by the 
top income-earning 1 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion, relates to a period now a few years old. 
The trends may have changed materially 
since, possibly even for the worse. But 
since that is not yet accurately known, it is 
not possible to contend to what extent the 
above average would be vitiated by the 
appropriations off the national income of 
the top income-earning groups. It is pos¬ 
sible that these groups no longer appropri¬ 
ate as much as 50 per cent of the national 
income as found earlier by the Mahalanobis 
Committee. It may be somewhat less, but 
even so it is not hkely to be very much less. 
All that can be contended in the absence of 
accurate and uptodate figures in this behalf, 
is that such appropriations, whatever their 
extent, would be bound to correspondingly 
depress the average per capta daily incomes 
of the lowest income groups. 

The matter is now scheduled to be deba¬ 
ted in the Lok Sabha on a later date and if, 
then, the Planning Minister’s figures are 
found to be even remotely indicative of the 
true state of affairs in this behalf, it would 
not merely be tantamount to a severe indict¬ 
ment of the processes of development plan¬ 
ning under Government aegis, it would also 
wholly demolish Mr. Morarji Desai’s claims 
for compulsory savings as an instrument of 
restricting conspicuous consumption. If 
Mr Nanda’s present statistics can be relied 
upon to present a factual picture of the con¬ 
sumption level of 60 per cent of our people 
(even at higher levels except perhaps the 
top 10 per cent it could not, obviously, be 
very different!), it is obvious that it is far 
below legitimate subsistence mark for 
nP. 36.375 would not procure even a fully 
filling meal of mere wheat and salt, or 
gramme and salt or rice and salt, without 
any of the garnishings of necessary fats, 
proteins and vegetables. Where, in the cir¬ 
cumstances, is there any scope of conspi¬ 
cuous consumption that it has to be restric¬ 
ted ? 
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It would be interesting in this connec¬ 
tion to review the process of growth of the 
national income during the first decade of 
Planning. According to the Economic 
Survey, Government of India, 1962-63, the 
following are a resume of the growth of the 
national and per capita incomes at 1948-49 
prices : 


Year 

National 

Per- 

Index Numbers 


Income 

Capita 

Per 


(Rs. 

Income 

National 

Capita 


crores) 

(Rs.) 

Income 

Income 

1951-52 

9,100 

250.3 

105.2 

100.3 

1952-53 

9,460 

255 .*7 

109.4 

102.4 

1953-54 

10,030 

266.2 

116.0 

106.7 

1954-55 

10,280 

267.8 

118.8 

107.3 

1955-56 

10,480 

267.8 

121.2 

107.1 

1957-58 

10,890 

267.3 

125.9 

107.1 

1958-59 

11,650 

280.1 

134.7 

112.2 

1959-60 

11,860 

279.2 

137.1 

111.9 

1960-61 

12,750 

293.7 

147.4 

117.7 

1961-62 

13,020 

293.4 

150.5 

117.5 


The figures are claimed to have been 
adjusted for population increases and can, 
therefore, be taken to more or less correctly 
represent the state of per capita income 


progress (at 1948-49 prices) in relation to 
the growth of the national income. 

Elsewhere in this feature we have al¬ 
ready discussed at some length thd trends of 
price increases over the periods of develop¬ 
ment planning and, especially over the last 
one year. We have also taken into account 
in that connection the progression of taxa¬ 
tion, both direct and indirect and their pos¬ 
sible impact upon prices and living levels. 
Viewed in the context of the poor Indian’s 
income levels, the total picture would pre¬ 
sent a most dismal facet. It is true that 
economic growth would be bound to call for 
a large masure of abstemeousness on the 
part of the people to enable investment 
rates to be accelerated to keep pace with 
the needs of growth. The burden of 
defence in the context of a subsisting 
enemy invasion would be bound to place 
further additional loads upon the people. 
Immediate sacrifices are, obviously, a vital 
need of current existence in the country. 
But all these needs can only be contributed 
to by the people from out of margins beyond 
ac.ual subsistence needs. No one has the 
right to ask the people to starve themselves 
to death so that the sinews of development 
and defence may eventuate. Further com¬ 
ment would seem to be wholly unnecessary. 
















CO-OPERATIVE BANKING 

By VAIKUNTII L. MEHTA 


\ review of ro-operative banking in India during 
l%2, should be based on statistical data for that 
(diendar year. Unfortunately, these are not avail- 
)l)le from one single authoritative service. Hence 
lliib review has to be based on material culled 
itoni different sources, with some statistics being 
ioi 1%1. some foi the co-operative year 1961-62, 
Milling idth June 1962. and a few others till the 
ml of the year 1%2. 


In the "Statistical 

Tables relating 

to Banks 

1 \ pc's 

Year 

No. of 
banks 

'^lalc Co opt'ralive 

1958-59 

22 

B inks 

19.59-f)() 

22 


l‘>60-61 

21 

' t iilral Co-opeiative 

19.58.59 

369 

Banks 

1959-60 

368 


UXiO-61 

361 

1 than ( o opc'ialive 

19.58 .59 

2(>4 

B,inks 

1959-60 

312 

9 \( hiding 
li mk>- in Jammu 

Jc kashmir 1 

1960-61 

304 

B inking Unions 

1958-59 

33 

iiid Industrial 

1959-60 

32 

< o oiierative 

B inks 

1960-61 

29 


I.dlei in the aiticle more leceiil Jiguie-i Avill 
III jueii whcievei available, lleie it is netessaiy 
I" M't the>e iiguies against the background of 
ilniliiled as well as non-schedulcd hanks and in 
dll (oiile\.t ol the (u-opeiative movement as a 
"liiilc Below aie the relevant figures as on 
April. 19f)2. 


1 vjie 

No. of 

Deposit 

Bank 

heduled 

iianks 

liabilities credit 

(Rs. Cl ores) 

hanks 

'^'"1 si heduled 

83 

2,107.34 

1,133.56 

1 anks 

3 

212 

37.46 

24.82 


in India tor 1%!”. There is some information, 
given about lo-opeiatne hanks. The term ‘co- 
ojieialivi' banks’ is applied to “State and Central 
(oojierative Banks and Urban Co-operative 
Baiik>, (including banking unions and industrial 
loopeialive banks! with i ajiital and reserves of 
Rs 1 lakh and over icgistcred under the laws of 
the Slate wheie they are situated” The position 
of banks c onfoi nnng to thi'- dc'-i ription as on 
10 luric. I9(il was as unde i 


Deposits 

Potal Liabi- 
litrcs (Rs. in 
crores) 

Loans out¬ 
standing 

58 11 

152 02 

101.22 

f)015 

160.75 

129.86 

72 13 

225 11 

166.69 

75.97 

190.68 

126.46 

92.71 

247 60 

170.94 

109 10 

i05 59 

211.39 

U 11 

16 (>9 

27 41 

-58 9<1 

51 -56 

32 41 

11 58 

57 72 

34.99 


2 01 7 11 4..S7 

2 70 8 18 5.17 

2 01 oi.i .'-,40 

llie niinibci oj agiicultuial «iedit societies, 
to -eive whith ihc Stale and lential co-operative 
banks arc* piiiiiaiilv niU'iided. numbered 2.21 
'akli- in liiiie 1962 with a inembeiship of 21 
million pcisons. As on 30lh June. 1901. thev had 
lolal liabilities <d U-. 271.91 cioies of which 
l{- I 1 59 (lores represented deposits. Loans 
oulsianding liom members amounted to 
K- 2l8.tK) (rores. The hulk of these societies 
depend on liot rowings from Central Banks for 
iheii fur'ds and ate small in size It is interesting, 
however, to note that in several States there are 
ejuite a nuiiiher of agricultural credit societies 
which have capital and reserves of Rs. 1 lakh and 
Over. The number of these as on 30th June, 1%1 
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was 230, Maharashtra having the largest number, 
namely, 81. Only a few of these institutions can 
fall within the category of banks. 

Attracting deposits to these societies is one 
of the tasks before those connected with the co¬ 
operative credit movement, the importance of 
which is not unfortunately fully appreciated. It 
is true that londitions of our agrarian economy 
are different from those in other countries. All 
the same, one may well draw attention to the fact 
that in Japan where the agricultural credit move¬ 
ment is, comparatively, of recent origin the 
deposits in primary societies amounting to 793 
billion yen are almost double the loans out¬ 
standing from members amounting to 378 billion 
yen. It is this feature of working which, in Japan, 
has lent strength to the entire agricultural co- 
opeialive credit structure from the primary unit 
to the national organisation. In order to attract 
deposits, a primaiy unit should be viable. It is 
regretable that, in the controversy over the size 
of societies the need for viability, which is the 
essence of a credit institution, was apt to be 
ignoied. A viable unit would have a small office 
and a full-time secretary to attend to customers. 
The institution should lie in a position to supple¬ 
ment the cash it holds by building up fluid 
resources with its central bank. Only then 
can it induce ils members to entrust their savings 
to it. 

The second bioad division of the co-operativ» 
credit system comprises non-agricultural credit 
societies. As on 30th June, 1961, these numbered 
11,995, with a membership of 45.73 lakhs. Their 
aggregate resources were Rs. 150 crores, of which 
Rs. 95.05 crores represented deposits. Outstanding 
loans stood at Rs. 115.55 crores. This group is 
composed of uiban banks, employees’ credit 
societies and artisans’ societies. Their borrowings 
from outside by way of loans arc not large, the 
bulk of the funds being derived from share 
capital, reserves and deposits of members and 
non-members. Hitherto, there has Iveen a conti¬ 
nuous rise in deposits in this group of societies ; 
for instance, the increase during the year was 
of the order of Rs. 11.78 crores. With the intro¬ 
duction of the deposit insurance scheme for 
scheduled and non-scheduled banks whether the 
societies will be in a position to attract deposits 
to the same extent as heretofore is, however, 
problematical. 

There are quite a large number of non- 


agricultural credit societies in almost all States 
'with capital of over Rs. 1 lakh each. The total 
number of such institutions as on 30th June, 1%1 
was 792, of which as many as 330 were in Maha¬ 
rashtra. More even than the smaller societies, 
these depended largely on share capital reserves 
and deposits for their resources. 

At the outset figures have been given about 
the number of urban co-operative banks and their 
operations. ITiese figures are culled from 
“.Statistical Tables Relating to Banks in India” 
which contain information only about banks 
with owned resources of over 1 lakh. In addition, 
however, there are several non-agricultural credit 
societies which carry on what may be termed 
banking operations but whose owned resource-i 
aie below the figure of Rs. 1 lakh. A survey of 
such banks was conducted by the agricultural 
department of the Reserve Bank of India in 
1957-58. The following features were considered 
essential for a non-agricultural credit society to 
be included in the category of banks : (1) mini¬ 
mum paid up share capital, Rs. 20.000 , 
(2) provision of important banking facilities 
such as withdrawal of deposits by cheques 
remittance of funds, etc.; and (3) maintenance 
of fluid Tcscmrces according to the standard- 
prescribed. On the basis of eligibility the numbei 
of urban co-operative banks as on 30th June, 1958 
was 826. their membership 11.81 lakhs and theii 
working capital, Rs. 56.96 crores. The owned funds 
amounted to Rs. 7.93 crores and the deposits 
Rs. 27.25. The outstanding loans due from 
members were Rs. 24.17 crores of which 2.9H 
(rores were shown as overdue. Various sugges 
lions were made in the report about further 
development of this branch of the co-operative 
credit system, particularly by way of providinu 
for their members, in the restricted sphere 
covered by them, banking facilities such as are 
available from joint stock banks. They will 
continue however, to have success in mobilizin'; 
the savings of their members only if they an 
vigilant about maintaining a high standard of 
business eflSciency and some arrangements are 
devised to have deposits in these banks covered 
by a scheme of deposit insurance. 

In the three tiered co-operative structure, 
central co-operative banks, usually one for every 
district, play an important part in functioning 
as balancing centres and credit agencies for the 
primary units within their jurisdiction. Accord- 
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ing to the latest figures available the position of 
these banks as on 30th June, 1962 is as under : 


Cfjvtral Co-operative Banks 



1960-61 

1961-62 

Number of banks 

390 

386 

Number of offices 

1445 

N.A. 

Paid up capital — 

(Rs. in 

crores) 

Total 

38.92 

10.30 

Government 

Reserves — 

47.53 

11.91 

Statutory 

5.66 

6.55 

Other 

6.27 

7.46 

Deposits 

112.01 

123.40 

Other borrowings 

141.16 

167.69 

Woiking capital 

304.94 

352.65 

Loans issued 

354.38 

370.98 

I oans outstanding 

220.03 

258.54 

Overdue 

27.42 

40.40 


The main facts which emerge from a study 
of these figures is that while the working capital 
increased by Rs. 48 crores the rise in deposits 
was only Rs. 11 crotes, the bulk of the increased 
lesources having been derived fiorn the Reserve 
liank thiough the apex Co-opeiative or state 
I inks. It IS also noticed that both the volume of 
oveiduc loans and their proportion to the out- 
'tanding loans im reased during the year. It is 
ilso a matter worth notice that the outstanding 
loans were nearly twice the amount of deposits 
lield by the banks. 

At the apex are State Co-operative Banks, 
which are the bodies that are accorded statutory 
leiognition under the Reserve Bank of India 
\( t. The comparative position of these institu¬ 
tions for the last two years for which statistics 
are available is as under : 



1960-61 

1961-62 

Number of banks 

21 

21 

N umbel of offices 

119 

N.A. 

Paid up capital — 

(Rs. in 

crores) 

Total 

18.24 

21.26 

Government 

Reserves— 

6.45 

7.68 

Statutory 

2.55 

3.01 

Others 

3.20 

4.60 

Deposit 

72.33 

81.31 

fhher borrowings 

125.31 

145.79 

forking capital. 

821.65 

255.99 

1 oans issued 

258.20 

256.28 

1 oans outstanding 

166.79 

196.51 

Overdue 

6.97 

7.93 


For these apex institutions loo it will be 
noticed that the increase in deposits is much less 
than in their working capital, the main contri¬ 
bution to the growth of which is by way of 
larger borrowings from the Reserve Bank. 
Advances were much in excess of twice the 
deposits. Despite the substantial increase in the 
amount of loans outstanding, there was only a 
small rise in overdue loans. 

Between them, the htate and Central Banks 
had 1,564 offices. In spite of a very definite re- 
tommendation of the Co-opeiative Credit 
Committee (1960) it is still not the practice in 
several States for district central banks to open 
branches in tehsil town*, or bazar centres. From 
the points of view of maintaining intimate touch 
with primary sinieties which draw the bulk of 
their funds from the banks, and raising larger 
deposits throughout a district and of enabling 
ihe affiliated institutions to draw loans at short 
intervals as and when requiied, the need for the 
put suit of a vigoious bianch expansion pro¬ 
gramme for district banks cannot be over¬ 
emphasised In some States, however, the 
position IS 1*> no means unsatisfactory In 
Maharashtra, for instance, the number of offices 
of co-operative banks (iiuludiiig urban banks) 
IS nearly as large as that of offices of scheduled 
banks, the figure's being 52f] and 58.5. The 
position is almost etfually satisiaclorv in Gujarat. 
In Madhya Pradesh, again, there are more offices 
of co-ciperative banks than of ‘■cheduled and non- 
scheduled banks put together Taking India as 
a whole, co-opeialive banks have l,94f) offices 
out of a total of 6.912 offices for all tyrpes of 
banks. It is notewoilhy, however, that in the 
smaller centies of population there are more 
offices of co-operative banks than oi other banka 


as the folluwing 

set of figures will show : 

Population 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 


placcs 

offices of 

offices of 



cooperative 

other 



banks 

banks 

5,000 to 10.000 

471 

343 

301 

Below 5.000 

183 

133 

76 


Institutions specializing in the provision of 
long-term credit for agriculturists are designated 
land mortgage banks, primary at the jdistrict or 
tehsil level and central at the state level. They 
aie, however, not banks in the strict sense of 
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the term. They are aided by Government both 
directly and indirectly and the mortgage deben¬ 
ture*, issued by the Central Land Mortgage 
Banks are guaranteed by the State Governments 
concerned, both in respect of principal and 
inter ebt. Both the Reserve Bank of India and 
the State Bank of India purchase these deben¬ 
tures and recognise them as security for lend¬ 
ings. The positron of co-operative land mort¬ 
gage banks rs shown in the following table ; 


Number of banks 

Central 

18 

Primary 

463 

Paul up capital — 

(Rs. 

in croies) 

T otal 

4.33 

l.% 

Govt, contribution 

2.09 

_ 

Reserves — 

Statutory 

.64 

.33 

Others 

.4fi 

.16 

Debentures 

36.52 

24.13 

Working capital 

47.60 

26.98 

Sinking lurid 

6.90 


Loans outstanding amount 

36.61 

24.66 

Amount overdue 

1.21 

.64 

MernluTship (m lakhs) 

— 

6.69 


Various probleins crmnected with the 
development ol co-opeiativ< rentral and state 
banks were dealt with, in its report, by the Co¬ 
operative Credit Committee (1%0) Without 
going into details, a few of these may be referred 
to briefly : ( 1 1 Although with the grant of ex¬ 
tensive eredit lariiities to State Co-operative 
banks by the Reserve Bank of India, there was 
a considerable and continuous increase in thr* 
amount of loans advanced to members of primary 
agriefuRuial societies, surveys of progress 
indicated that the benefit of these facilities had 
reached small si/ed owner cultivators and tenants 
only in small measure. The recommendation 
was made that there should be a definite pro¬ 
gramme for inducing co-operative societies and 
banks to provide crop loans to agricultural 
producers on the basis of their crop requirc- 
tnerils. A scheme was formulated which was 
latei accepted by the Central Government for 
the grant of special incentives to primary 
sex leties and to central banks to promote such 
expansion of crop finance From the reports 
published so far it is not known to what extent 
these incentives have been availed of and what 
the effect of these has been on making available 


productive credit for the weaker sections 
of the agricultural community. 

(li) While the Committee recommended 
raising ot the scale of lendings by* the Reserve 
Hank of India for purposes of both short term 
and medium term requirements of co-operative 
banks, it made such increase to a certain degree 
linked to the growth of deposits in these banks. 
From some of the hgures set forth earlier, it 
will he clear that an increase of the order 
necessaiy has not taken place in the inflow of 
deposits in Central and State Co-operative 
Banks Along with the opening of branches and 
offices of central banks, among the steps suggested 
Mas the provision for depositors of banking 
services, paiticularly in the matter of collection 
of (beejues and remittance ol funds, sale custody 
arrangements, such as arc available through 
joint slock hanks The rates of interest should 
It was also suggested, be more oi less regulated 
acr(tiding to the prevailing rale offered bv 
good scheduled banks If an increase in the rati 
of ItoiroMings ne<essifaU'd the raising of tin 
rale of inleu'sf (tii lendings that situation abn 
should he laced. 

(ill) Iiiitiall). all a((oirunodation from lh< 
Reserve Bank of India was on a short-term basis 
In pursuance of the recommendations of tin 
Rural Credit Suivev Committee, provision was 
made in the Reserve Rank of India Act for tin 
grant of iiiedium-tcim (icdit on a Innited seal* 
out of a special fund < rcalcd for the purposi 
The Committee found that the volume of credil 
allowed could appropriately be enhanced and 
recommended an increase in the annual contri 
hutioii made by the Reserve Bank of India to tin 
fund Both these recommendations have bc»n 
accepted in principle. The published all Indn 
statistical statements, however, do not grvi 
sepal ale figures for short term and mediuin 
teini loans Another ol the Committee’s n 
(ommendalions related to the incieased ass" 
tante that both the Slate Bank of India and tin 
Reseive Bank of India might well render in tin 
raising of debenture capital by central lan<l 
mortgage hanks which has already been impl< 
mented in practice. 

No survey of co-operative hanking would 
be deemed complete without a reference to the 
part played in its di'velopment by the State 
Bank of India and the Reserve Bank of India 
One of the reasons for the conversion of the 
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Imperial Bank of India which was a joint stock 
concern into a nationalised institution was the 
need for enabling the large resources the insti¬ 
tution ccvmmanded—mainly because of the 
spetial status and prestige it enjoyed—for the 
financing of agriculture, especially through theco- 
ojierative agency. Almost since the time of its 
nationalisation, the State Bank of India has 


followed a policy of extending to co-operative 
banking iiedit. remittance and other facilities, 
safeguarding at the same time the mutual 
itlations that should subsist between federating 
and federal Cieclit agencies The extent of the 
finance iiiadt availably by the State Bank of 
India iiiav be seen fioni the following figures ; 


RntiiHame of facihtk’s . 

Uesene Bank of India .Scheme 
Slate Bank of India Scheme 
(ollectiie purchase of bills etc 

AdintUL', to (ooperatnc Banh<^ 
Credit limits 
OnI'-fandings 


1%0 (d 
Rv 

I2t (• < lOIts 
92 1 ciort-. 

2il 2 lakhs 

1 'i f) (I OK s 
2 () < roK " 


1961 62 
Bs 

1 51 7 cloies 
102 7 < lores 
310 1 lakhs 


22 0 (loits 

1 {’ (rores 


/ (ind worlpaf^t Uauhs 

lines!merit in dc’bentuies 


1 M lakhs 


201 1 lakhs 


Ad I ail (1 
Limits 

Outslandiiigs 


91 {! lakhs -515 2 lakhs 

19 1 lakhs ISl I lakhs 


Adiaiue to laitotus 

]\ umbel s 
Credit limits 
Oiilstandnigs 

Adiumcs to Proct'<is'nf^ Marfetinfi' 
Soi leht s 
No 

Ciedil limits 
Outstandings 


11 

s09 7 lakhs 
551 9 lakhs 


16,'t 

271 9 l.ikhs 
59 3 lakhs 


17 

t)17 9 lakhs 
279 (> lakhs 


127 

111 9 lakhs 
29 9 lakhs 


The role of the Reseive Bank of India in 
lh( developmcMit of co-opeiatne banking (othei 
than in the hthl of uiban banking) is much 
more specific and direct than that of the State 
bulk of India It stretches back to the time when 
the agricultural credit department was created 
bilc) the details of the mannei in which this 
tclalionship has developed and in what foun it 
I IS been extended it is not nevessarv to enter for 
'be purposes of this review The enactment 
fOierning the Resetve Bank of India has been 
an ended fiom time to time to -give effect to the 
'hanges in State policy in lespect of agricultural 


c It dll and credit foi cottage industries policies 
III ihc loiinulation of which the Reserve Bank of 
India Itself has had a c onsideiable shaie While 
the bulk of the financial accommodation which 
the Besenve Rank of India provides is channeled 
tbioiigh Slate Cooperative Banks, there are 
ceitam funds placed at the disposal of Govem- 
mc'iil and of the Central Machinery and Co- 
ojiciatKc Development Board (now reconstituted 
inlo two sepal ate bodies). The latest statistical 
nmteiial avaibable has been jiresented in the 
following form in the Report on Currency and 
Tinanc e. 1962 62 



StATE AID AND RESERVE BANK GREMT TO CO-OPERATIVES, 1961-62, 


(Amount in lakhs of Rupees) 



Amount 

Amount 

Amount 


outstanding 

advanced . outstanding 

Purpose 

at the end 

during the 

at‘die end 


of March 

year April 

of March 

' Reserve Bank Credit 

A. Loans to State co-operate banks— 

Shori term :— 

I. Seasonal agricultural operations and 
marketing of crops (at 2 per cent 

1961 

1961 to 

March 1962 

1962 

below Bank rate) 

11. Production and marketing of hand- 
loom products (at IJ per cent below 

79,14.42 

151,69.42 

107,51.22 

Bank rate) 

III. Purchase and sale of yarn (at 

2,40.70 

3,54.30 

3,35.63 

Bank rate) 

IV. Meeting working capital require¬ 
ments of co-operative sugar 

12.50 

1,73.90 

65.00 

factories (at Bank rale) 

V. General banking purposes (at 

“ 

20,32.00 

18.00 

Bank rate) 

Medium term :— 

1. Agricultural purposes (at li per cent 

9.00 

9.83.00 

18.50 

below Bank rate) 

II. Financing agriculturists for purchase 
of shares in co-operative sugar 

7.63.10 

7,11.33 

10,81.50 

factories (at Bank rate) 

B. Loans to Stale Governments for contribu¬ 
tion to the share capital of co-operative 


10.00 

10.00 

credit institutions* 

C. Investments in debentures 

19,95 17 

5.42.65 

24,36.80 

I. Rural debentures 

1.07.15 

70.81** 

1,77.96 

II. Ordinary debentures 

State Aid (National Co-operative Develop¬ 
ment and Warehousing Board—^Loan 

Assistance) 

A. National Co operative Development Fund. 

I. Loans for shaie capital contribution ^ 

66 81 

) 

72.20** 

1.39.02 

of co-operative institutions c 

II. Loans for other purposes 

B. National Warehousing Development Fund 
I. Loans to Cential Warehousing 1 

Corporation I 

^ .5,04.64 

2,66.84 

2.20 1 

7,26.50 

II. Loans for share capital contribution j 

2,87.95 

1 

4,36.66 

of State Warehousing Corporations j 
III. Loans for other purposes 


14.75 

1,49.40 


* Rate of interest charged to State Governments in respect of these loans is nU per 

cent for the 

first two years, 2 per cent during the next 
3 per cent during the next 3 years. 

*• Purchased during the year. 

years, 2^ per 

cent for the next 4 

years and 



caOPERATIVE BANKING t8T 


According to still later statistics in Reserve 
Bank of India Bulletin, Vol. XVII, No. 4, April 
1963, the position at the end of March 1963, in 
respect of State Corporations, may be summarised 
as under : 



1961-62 

1962-63 


(Rupees 

in crores) 

Total advances 

192.92 

220.28 

Outstandings 

122.80 

134.32 

Sec. 17 2(b)— 

a 

— 

— 

b 

— 

— 

Sec. 17 4(a)— 

a 

32.33 

50.39 

h 

4 90 

6.71 

Set. 17 4(r) — 

a 

153.39 

166.31 

b 

106 99 

118 26 

Sec. 17 4(A)— 

a 

7 21 

3.58 

b 

10 92 

9.35 


Of the special development which took place 
duiing the >eai, mention nid) be made of th<* 
special arrangements made in < onsultalion with 
the Reserve Bank of India foi the production 
and development credit required to be provided 
under the Intensive Agricultural District Pro¬ 
gramme, popularly known us Package Plan. In 
legard to medium term and long term credits 
whereas ait ion was initiated on the lines re- 
(ommended by the Co-operative Ciedit Committee, 
botli the Reserve Bank of India and the Central 
Government tame to the conclusion that the 
arrangements made might not be adequatt' 
< onsidering the magnitude of the financial re- 
({uirements of a comprehensive programme of 
land development. To supplement the facilities 
available under the Reserve Bank of India Act, 
the decision was taken by the Bank and the 
Central Government during 1962 to establish an 
Agticultural Refinance Corporation for the 
financing of special schemes of land improvement 
which would work in close collaboration with 
the Reserve Bank of India and whose resources 
would be at the disposal of all banks engaged in 
the financing of the agricultural industry. 

The large extent to which co-operative 
banking is dependent for its resources on the 
(entral hank of the country will be evident from 
the fact that increasingly their advances are 
financed by funds derived from the Reserve 


Bank of India. The contrasts with the position 
of scheduled banks will be clear from the 
following table : 

Outstanding borrowings Aggregate deposits 
(Rs. in crores) 

1951-52 1962-63 1951-52 1962-63 

Scheduled banks 

154.13 71.28 822.05 2042.30 

State Co-operative banks 
7.81 134.22 16.84 42.65 

In State co-operative banks advances cons¬ 
titute 428.83 per cent of the deposits while the 
corresponding figure for scheduled banks is 77.75 
per cent and for non-scheduled banks is 35.9 
per cent. Because of the provisions of the Reserve 
Bank of India Act and the Banking Companies’ 
Ac t. the operations of these banks are subject to 
supervision bv and regulation on the part of the 
Reserve Bank of India During the year 1961-62, 
54 sc heduled banks and 168 non-scheduled banks 
were inspected by the Reserve Bank of India. After 
such inspection is cariied out, Mgorous measures 
are taken to get the defects pointed out at the 
inspections and rectified The piincipal defects 
noticed aie classified and tabulated and an analy¬ 
sis presented in the annual leporl on “the Trend 
and Progress of Banking in India.” The provisions 
in iirlue of which such inspections are carried 
out. do not appU to Co-operative Banks. However, 
the affaiis of State Co-operative Banks and their 
affiliated institutions also come in for inspection; 
so far. 1.804 inspections have been carried out, 
of which 93 were of State Co-operative Banks, 
1325 of Central Co-operative Banks, 20 of Indus- 
liial Co-operative Banks. 11 of Central Land- 
mortgage Banks and 355 of miscellaneous societies. 

No publications of the Reserve Bank of 
India contain any record of the defects pointed 
out or of the action taken in pursuance of the 
inspections. Considering the responsibility 
assumed by the Reserve Bank of India for pro¬ 
viding the resources needed by the Co-operative 
banking system for production credit and for 
developmental finance, as well as in the light of 
the demand voiced for the extension of the 
deposit insurance scheme to the co-operative 
banking system, the question of making co¬ 
operative banks subject statutorily to inspection 
by the Reserve Bank of India, merits early and 
serious consideration. 



TAX REFORM; MAJOR TASK AHEAD 

By: I. BHATNAGAR 


Emergence of New Pattern 

It is the accent on economic progress 
that has led to the formulation of three suc¬ 
cessive Five-Year Plans and, again, it is the 
vital need to secure resources to fulfil these 
that has been instrumental in the emergence 
of a new pattern of Taxation. Faced with 
an almost insatiable demand for an in¬ 
crease in its developmental activities and 
expenditure and, now, with defence needs 
due to Emergency, the Government of India 
seems to be hard-pressed and in its constant 
search for more revenue. Among the many 
problems arising from the implementation 
of the Second and Third Five-Year Plans, 
the role of taxation has received increas¬ 
ing emphasis. Even during the First Plan, 
although the budget proposals of the Cen¬ 
tral Government were mainly related to 
the successful implementation of it, every 
year these proposals were also greatly in¬ 
fluenced by the exigencies of the situation. 
Recently, the marks of the recommendation 
given by the Taxation Enquiry Commission 
and the Report on Indian Tax Reform by 
Prof. Kaldor have paved the way for 
changes in the pattern of taxation. 

A sound policy of taxation not only 
helps the Government in raising the 
necessary resources for its manifold 
functions, but also serves the end of social 
justice and economic stability. In so 
far as personal and business taxes are 
concerned, there are three dominant 
features which determine the tax policy 
—to levy taxes on the higher income groups 
not only to raise revenue but also as a part 
of the programme to reduce inequalities , 
to give relief to lower income groups by way 
of family allowances, etc ; to treat the busi¬ 
ness incomes more favourably and to en- 
eburage their ploughing back. With regard 
to indirect taxes, these are welcome in un¬ 
der-developed countries because they reach 


people with incomes low enough to be 
exempt from income tax as well as those 
persons with high incomes who manage to 
evade the income tax. Apart from raising 
funds for development outlays, indirect 
taxes can help to maintain or restore econo¬ 
mic stability. They are expected to reduce 
the ability to spend by taking money away 
from consumers. They lessen, to some ex¬ 
tent at least, the incentive to .spend, because 
tax liability can be reduced by saving more 
and spending less. If, however, the demand 
for certain consumption goods is inelastic, 
indirect taxation of the outlay on such com¬ 
modities may not have the desired effect of 
reducing the incentive to spend on these 
particular goods. Nevertheless, the conse¬ 
quent ‘income-effect’ on the demand for 
other goods with more elastic demand is 
likely to restrict their consumption. 

It can be said that the new tax pattern 
was mainly guided by the following conside- 
tions : 

(j) to increase revenues to meet the 
requirements of the Plan ; 

(ii) to promote savings and check in¬ 
flationary pressures ; 

(iii) to minimise evasion; and 

(iv) to make taxes “broad-based," 
progressive and equitable. 

Its actual Working 

But as regards incentives to capital 
formation and investment, the present tax 
pattern is not encouraging. The progres.s 
report on the Third Plan makes doleful 
reading. The average annual increase ot 
4 per cent achieved during the Second Plan 
was meagre enough. Many unplanned eco¬ 
nomies whose governments rarely make 
claim to social purposes have been achiev¬ 
ing this average in the last few years. But 
our record is that from the Second Plan’s 4 
per cent annual increase we have dropped 
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to a mere 2.1 per cent in the Third. The 
progress of national savings is none too 
good. During .the decade 1950-51 to 1960-61, it 
showed an‘increase of only 11%, from 6.7% 
in 1950-51 to 7.51% in 1960-61. Squeezing 
the water of inflation from it, the rate is 
closer to 7 or even less. The total savings in 
1961-62 from the combined revenues of the 
Centre and the States amounting to over 
Rs. 2,000 crores, were only Rs. 48 crores. 

According to a study entitled ‘Taxation 
and Private Investment’ made by the 
National Council of Applied Economic Re¬ 
search “the rate of saving in the economy 
does not seem to have kept pace with the 
rate of investment in recent years. Even 
the savings of public and private limited 
companies do not show an upward trend in 
the years for which data is available. What 
IS more disquieting is the trend in savings 
in the Government sector. If the capacity 
to save of individuals is curtailed, but the 
.savings by Government correspondingly in¬ 
crease, then at least it could be maintained 
that public savings have taken the place of 
private savings. The real position, however, 
IS quite the contrary. Net savings by the 
public sector have really declined since 
1951-52. The ratio of net Government sav¬ 
ings to net Government investment has 
steadily fallen from 94*^^ in 1951-52 to 18% in 
1957-58.” It can also be said that despite 
some new measures and increase in the 
level of taxation, the ratio of public reve¬ 
nues to national income has not improved. 
Currently, it is around 11.7% only. During 
the decade 1950-51 to 1961-62, despite an 
expansion of 81% in industrial production 
mcome-ltax ileceipts from individuals rose 
hy 7.0 per cent, from Rs. 133 crores to 
Rs 142 crores. 

Besides the new pattern has not remov¬ 
ed some inherent defects in the tax system 
1() any sufficient extent. The regressive 
character of the tax structure, for example, 
i>bll remains. The problems of arrears and 
evasion are stupendous. The tax payer has 
a vital stake in these problems because to 
Iho extent the Income Tax Department 
is unable to gamer the arrears and evasions, 
ihe burden on the honest citizens tends to 
increase through additional taxation. The 

d 


total arrears as on March 31, 1959, in 
case of Income-tax alone amounted to 
Rs. 271.56 crores. The heavy tax eva¬ 
sion and tax avoidence is reflected by the 
figures given above that an expansion of 
81% in industrial production brought an in¬ 
crease of 7% only in income tax receipts. 
Mr. N. Kaldor placed tax dodging at an 
annual order of Rs. 200 to 300 crores in 1956. 
Since then the indications are that this has 
gone up substantially. 

While there is considerable difference 
of opinion whether or not the wealthy have 
been really hit by the existing tax pattern 
(even “The London Economist” sums up the 
Budget thus: “Though Mr Desai hoped that 
he was distributing burdens equitably but 
the only group who may feel they have got 
off lightly are the millionaires. No fresh 
attach of significance has been made on 
India’s wealthy minority”), there is no 
difference of opinion that the poor and the 
middle classes are heavily burdened. 

The present pattern is considered inte¬ 
grated and comprehensive. Only recently 
the pattern was like this : Income tax on 
what we earn. Expenditure tax on what we 
spend, Wealth tax on what one saves. Gift 
tax on what one gives and an Estate Duty 
on what one has left after death. Wealth 
Tax and Expenditure Tax have since been 
abolished but substituted with a number of 
other measures which this time affect the 
lower incomes. There is also a compulsory 
deposit scheme. Theoralically it may seem 
to be a good pattern, but doubts can be rais¬ 
ed as to whether it is not a complicated 
stiucture. One may grumble and groan 
merely because he does not know how many 
taxes he has to pay, how many forms to fill 
or how many legal formalities to face, apart 
from the actual burden of taxation itself. 
The complicated structure, besides causing 
inconvenience to the tax-payer, makes tax- 
collection costly and conseqently necessi¬ 
tates still higher rates of taxes, which in 
turn make evasion profitable. The vicious 
cicrle can be broken only by making the 
tax structure simple. 

Another serious defect of the tax system 
is that it is difficult to reconcile with the 
sweeping changes it undergoes. There is 
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instability and uncertainty, and any calcu¬ 
lations made in the previous year will be 
upset by the time the new budget is prepar¬ 
ed; such changes are introduced even in the 
middle of the financial year. Frequent and 
short-sighted experimentation in the tax 
system eliminates stability essential for the 
healthy growth of our economy. Instead of 
a “coherent, continuous, planned policy” the 
aim is always just to adjust budgetary 
needs.. Over the last decade or two, persons 
belonging to the middle income groups (i.e 
those with an annual income of between 
Rs. 6,0(X) and Rs. 20,000) have been the 
victims of both a high personal taxation and 
the inflationary price spiral. Accustomed 
as they are to a standard of living slightly 
higher than that of the industrial workers, 
they spend quite a sizable portion of their 
earnings on articles other than the bare 
necessities of life, articles they cannot do 
without on account of habit, tradition and 
custom. Unfortunatly, it is the price of 
some of these very articles which have roc¬ 
keted sky-high, much higher than the items 
which enter into the family budget of the 
industrial worker. As a result, whitc- 
collared persons have suffered much more 
than their blue-collared brethren. 

The most significant fact in the lives of 
persons belonging to the middle class is 
that, during the past quarter of a century, 
their cost of living has increased much more 
than that of any other class, while their real 
earnings have progressively gone down. To 
enjoy today the necessities and comforts 
which they had on the eve of World War II, 
membres of this class would require at least 
four times their pre-war money income, 
but as everyone knows, their money income 
has not even doubled. 

It is generally overlooked that in the 
middle income group more than in any 
other, the salaried person predominates. As 
the tax of the salaried person is always 
deducted at the source, it is he who will 
bear the brunt of the increase. For the 
others, there will always be scope for eva¬ 
sion ; the higher tax, if at all paid, will fall 
as usual on a smaller income than actually 
earned. The very rich and also persons in 
the professions (doctors, lawyers, shop¬ 


keepers and traders) can arrange matters so 
neatly that they do not always have to pay 
taxes on the total income earned. Most 
tax-payers in the middle income brackets 
do not, however, have this advantage, with 
the result that they are left with meagre net 
assets despite their apparently high pre¬ 
tax incomes. 

It will, perhaps, be argued that the 
defence of the country requires sacrifices 
from all sections of the community and 
people in the middle income groups must 
also make their contribution. But should 
the sacrifice be disproportionate to their 
ability? Despite the bait that a part of the 
additional liability may be discharged by 
making a deposit under the Compulsory 
Deposit Scheme, the fact remains that the 
additional surcharge that has been proposed 
is very steep indeed, particularly in che con¬ 
text of the burden that persons in this cate¬ 
gory already carry; the compulsory savings 
for which persons in this group may have 
to opt will merely replace the voluntar\ 
savings that some of them would have made 
by, say, taking out additional life insurance 
policies, by making extra-contributions te) 
provident funds or by buying defence sav¬ 
ings certificates or bonds. The theory that 
further lopping off of income is necessai.\ 
to curb “conspicuous consumption” does ne)l 
apply to persons in the middle income 
groups. Such consumption exists only in 
the upper income brackets and among poi¬ 
sons who are able to so arrange their affaiis 
that, whatever the rate to tax, they do neil 
have to declare their entire income, and 
certainly not among the members of tlie 
unfortunate, hard pressed middle class 

Emergency apart, there is a heart-burn¬ 
ing among the poor and the middle cla^s 
because there is a strong feeling in a section 
that while wealthy men only have got olf 
with a little (new excise duties have not 
been thought of, direct taxes on wealth likf* 
the Wealth Tax and Estate duty and on im¬ 
proper expenditure in which disincentives 
for effort will be felt less, have been ignoi- 
ed), middle and lower incomes continue to 
bear the brunt of taxation and price in¬ 
crease . On the top of all is wasteful expem 
diture of Government while the people at 
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large already groaning under a heavy bur¬ 
den are made to carry the cross to feed it as 
well as the .country’s development. The 
non-Plan ‘and administrative expenditure 
of Government of India amounted tt) 
Rs. 1,739 crores out of the total expenditure 
of Rs. 2,639 crores in 1962-63. Dr. V. K. 
R. V. Rao had estimated in 1959 that a little 
economy in the Administration could save 
about Rs. 750 crores for the Third Plan 
without affecting efficiency or targets. 

I 

I 

Individual Taxes Examined 

After these general considerations, we 
may now examine some of the taxes them- 
•selves that affect the general public. 

Taxation of individual incomes falls 
heavily on all but particularly on the lower 
reaches. There is a serious thing to note 
that in the lowering of the limit of non- 
taxable income (it is now Rs. 3,000), which 
was defended on the ground that tax should 
be broad-based and that even in coimtries 
with higher standards of living, the limit 
is still lower. But this measure severely 
hits lower middle class people, who ha\'e 
suffered most by inflation, by the rising 
costs of education, medical facilities, etc., 
and who have also to bear the burden of 
almost all indirect taxes. 

Besides, the comparison with other 
countries is misleading. These countries, to 
which the comparison has been made, 
cnioy many free or cheap facilities and also 
'social security benefits, while those advan¬ 
tages are absent in India. A married indi- 
\idual with more than one child (a case re¬ 
presentative of the majority) with a salary 
income of Rs. 5,000 per year (Rs. 416.6 per 
month) will pay a tax of Rs. 241 as against 
the current liability of Rs. 42 An annual 
mlary income of Rs. 40,000 will attract a tax 
nf Rs. 12,979 as against Rs. 11,065 now. 
Then again the surcharge on income tax, 
which is a direct tax, will fall heavily on 
the middle income group. For those gett- 
ing an income of Rs. 5,000J- a year the in- 
ti“ase proposed is from Rs. 42 to Rs. 241. 
The tax for those with an annual income 
Rs. 10,000 has almost been doubled. 

Similarly this compulsory saving scheme 


applied on all with an annual income of 
Rs. 1,500 is iniquitous. Rs. 125 has been 
accepted as the minimum subsistence wage 
for an average family by the Tripartite 
Naini Tal Conference. While the urban 
people with an income of less than Rs. 125 
per month have been exempted from com¬ 
pulsory saving scheme, in the rural areas 
each and every peasant was formerly made 
liable to the scheme. Thanks to the welcome 
concessions announced by Mr. Desai on 
April 16, 1963, whereby exemption of all 
landholders whose land revenue liability 
is less than Rs. 5|- per annum will straight¬ 
way exclue 56 per cent of all farm house¬ 
holds which will also incidentally intro¬ 
duce a major element of administrative 
simplification. “With the coming into force 
of the Compulsory Saving Scheme many 
poor people will be compelled to pay more 
in the form of penalties than savings” wrote 
an urbanite in a New Delhi paper. 

Excise duties, it is true, have a promi¬ 
nent place in the Union tax structure ; but 
here the guiding consideration is merely to 
get additional revenue not industrial deve¬ 
lopment. The common man’s quarrel with 
the Budget as presented by Mr. Morarji 
Desai is that it has thrown a very inequit¬ 
able burden on the poor sections of the 
community. The new proposals of indirect 
taxes total nearly Rs. 195 crores and in¬ 
clude all items of daily and conventional 
necessaries of the common man like kero¬ 
sene, tobacco, paper, yarn, soap, etc. These 
new taxes must be viewed against the back¬ 
ground of rising indirect taxes during the 
last 10 years. Today indirect taxes come 
upto Rs. 1 000 crores or 74 per cent of the 
^otal tax and 54 per cent of the total reve¬ 
nue. If it is remembered that 10 per cent 
of our people live on an average of 22 nP. 
a day and 60 per cent of our people earn 
less than Rs. 25 per month, it will be clear 
that the new indirect imposts are very 
harsh, indeed. Also whatever the Govern¬ 
ment may say, it is a fact that in our eco¬ 
nomy of today there is no guarantee, what¬ 
soever that additional excise or import 
duties shall act as a squeese on consump¬ 
tion. The result is bound to be a rocketing 
of prices. The rule is that when taxes go 
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up in Arithmatic Progression, the prices go 
up in Geometrical Progression. Since every 
indirect tax leads also to the imposition of 
a private tax by the traders, more and more 
people might be found willing to pay a 
direct tax to the Government and be done 
with it. 

The Sales Tax structure is also yet to 
be rationalised. Apart from the contro¬ 
versy regarding single-point and multi¬ 
point Sales Tax, which we may not enter 
into, one cannot deny that sales tax is even 
imposed on necessities, which affect the 
common man who is already ill-fed and ill- 
clothed. If we cannot lift these taxes, they 
should at least be fairly light. However, 
taxes on luxuries need not be light. 

If the States levy uniform rales of sales 
tax, it will help to bring about a much 
needed measure of rationalisation through¬ 
out the country. It is because of the vary¬ 
ing rales of sales tax levied by the States 
that there have been endless disputes 
between the traders and the authorities. 
Reform has long been overdue. The State 
Finance Ministers have made a good begin¬ 
ning in the simplification of sales tax but 
the process must be carried further. There 
is no reason why the Centre should not 
draft a model sales tax Act for the guid¬ 
ance of the States for it would help to 
bring about uniformity in this field. Even 
States like Kerala, Mysore and Maha¬ 
rashtra which have enacted new sales tax 
Acts might benefit from such a model. As 
the Taxation Enquiry Commission urged 
some years ago, there should be uniformity 
between the different States in the mat¬ 
ter of sales tax law, regulation, procedure 
and forms. The Augean stables of sales tax 
must be thoroughly cleansed now that a 
lead has been given by the State Finance 
Ministers. 

The burden of direct taxation in India 
is the heaviest in the world. There is a ten¬ 
dency to introduce a number of different 
taxes to camouflage the total burden of 
taxation. With regard to indirect taxation 
the aim with which it was Imposed was 
one thing and the result is another. It has 
only helped inflationery pressures. The 
increase in prices has only belied the 


Government’s claim to have given the fight 
against inflation the highest priority. Com¬ 
pany taxation inflicts no less a strain on the 
firms. It has been reported that* the total 
paid up capital of existing companies in¬ 
creased from Rs. 1,077.6 crores in 1956-57 
to Rs. 1,724 crores in 1960-61 but the num¬ 
ber of companies went down from 29,357 
to 26,108 in the same period. 

The effects of the aforesaid taxation 
measures carry an adverse characteristic 
on the rate of domestic capital formation. 
There has been a decline also in Corpora¬ 
tion savings. India’s taxation of foreign 
companies’ investment is in general the 
highest in the world. “It is very much 
higher than that of other countries, both 
developed and underdeveloped, which are 
actively seeking to attract foreign invest¬ 
ment.” (Taxation and Foreign Investment 
—National Council of Applied Economic 
Research). 

The twin ends of social justice and 
economic stability are more important 
than the immediate need of raising money, 
in any sound policy of taxation. Also the 
tact remains that economic growth is a 
surer source oi revenue than an increase 
in tax rates (the tax concessions accounted 
by Mr. Morarji Desai on 16th April, 1963, 
are a recognition of this fact). 

It is also to be recognised that one is 
within the error of totals when he thinks 
that by merely augmenting the Central 
finances there will be pro rata economic 
growth. In a developing economy one can 
study and stimulate economic and social 
motivation best only at State and local 
levels of welfare activities. A tax system 
cannot but be evaluated in terms of outlays 
by all levels of public authorities and 
benefits flowing therefrom. Failure to take 
note of this and concentration on spending 
power at the Union level would be hi 
practice tantamount to frittering away the 
fruits of taxation (Alvin Hansen — Pei- 
loff; State and Local Finance in tl'c 
National Economy). 

The idea that plurality of taxes will 
together, prevent tax evasion is a major 
theoretical fallacy. Besides it makes a tax 
system involved and leads to increasing 
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harrassment, evasion and dishonesty. The 
tax resources now open to the Government 
are by no means too many and many of 
them are*already showing signs of strain. 
It also needs to be adequately recognised 
that the deciding factor in the promotion 
of honest tax-paying is the conviction of 
the public that the tax is justified and this 
conviction can only be secured if there is 
a reasonable lowering of rates. This is not 
to suggest that a man who deliberately 
falsifies his return would suddenly become 
honest if the rates were less. 

As regards the incidence of the tax 
structure, the level of urban taxation is 
higher as compared to the rural, and urban 
indirect taxation is also more progressive 
than rural taxation. There is greater room 
tor increased taxation on higher rural in¬ 
come One has to admit that the total bur¬ 
den of taxation has increased much more 
in the uiban than in the lural sector. It is 
uniaii, in view of the fact, that due to oui 
development programmes a greater part ot 
ihe national income must have gone to the 
lura] sector, therefore there is no equality 
in the tax pattern and it can even be said 
that the new pattern does not mobilise 
resources from where they can be obtained 
with much less harm. 

The iniquity of the prevailing land 
taxation is not confined to the farming 
sector alone but goes far beyond it. The 
internal value ol money has declined 
Iihenomenally since the beginning of the 
World War II, so that the real value of 
each rupee of tax received by the Govern¬ 
ment may well be less than one-fourth of 
Its pre-war value. The average land 
levenue paid today in India is somewhat 
less than three rupees per acie. II a 
standard acre is defined as one which pays 
Rs 3 as land revenue it is possible to have 
a simple three-tier system in which all 
holdings of less than 5 standard acres pay 
what they are paying now or pay Rs. 3 
pei acre, i.e., the current average rate of 
land revenue , all holdings of five standard 
acies and above but less than 10 standard 
Jcies pay Rs. 5 per acre ; and all holdings 
'>f 10 standard acres and above pay Rs. 10 
l>er acre. It is estimated that the aggregate 


land revenue collected could thus increase 
roughly from the present figure of Rs. 100 
crores or so to more than Rs. 200 crores. 
The addition amounting to Rs. 1,000 crores 
over a Five-Year Plan period is obviously 
most welcome from the angle of resources 
foi development and defence. 

Suggestions for Tax Reform 

Thus we have to admit that a thorough 
rationalisation of the tax pattern is our pri¬ 
mary need which has never been so imper- 
ifative as toda'y. We are now facing critical 
problems and cannot afford sentimental or 
purely idealistic considerations to have 
sway us, so several defects pointed out 
above have got to be removed. 

Among other things, the following 
measures can also be undertaken, so that 
the Government may get revenues for the 
Plan without affecting development ■— 

(1) Minimising state expenditure on 
items not vital for the Plan and our defence. 
Even as saving moie and spending less re- 
jiresent the two sides of the same com, the 
com whose obverse is ‘produce more’ is 
marked ‘avoid waste’ This may sound like 
a truism but for all that it deser\es closer 
attention than it seems to be getting. 

(2) E\asion should be met with ruth¬ 
less punishment One should have thought 
that the Government had adequate powers 
under the Defence of India Rules to deal 
with tax evadeis Such anti-national ele¬ 
ments deser\e no mercy particularly during 
an emergency. 

(3) The entire tax structure should be 
rationalised Simplification is also essential. 

(4) Heavier taxes should be imposed on 
industries producing purely luxury items 
and having a meagre employment potential. 
Similarly m the interest of equity and eco¬ 
nomic growth it will be better to tax the 
spending of profits. In order to encourage 
companies to lay aside more funds for ex¬ 
pansion we might have 2 rates of taxation. 
The existing rate of 50' f may be made 
applicable to that proportion of profits which 
is not distributed and 55'? on that distri¬ 
buted None can dispute the fact that 
capital has to be diverted to fruitful avenues 
and for doing this it becomes the primary 
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responsibility of the State to ensure that the 
fruits of investments are allowed to be en¬ 
joyed and capital is not scared away. 

(5) The proportion of resources raised 
by taxes, foreign aid and deficit financing 
should be so balanced as to maximise 
national wealth and human welfare and 
strengthen our defence. The essential pur¬ 
pose that everybody has in mind is to coordi¬ 
nate defence with development and not at 
the cost of development. C)ur friends abroad 
are no doubt appreciative of the immense 
efforts this country is making to mobilise its 
own resources. But even they would be 
gravely concerned were this to be an empty 
effort that might win a battle but lose the 
war. 

(6) By and large the States have shown 
indefensible hesitation to broaden and 
deepen the base of tax-revenue. They are 
operating on the periphery and fighting shy 
of taking the plunge with which they are 
charged on a lenient basis. A novel 
defence is being set up for them for their 
short performance in 1963-64. It is that the 
Centre’s steep taxation has been a handicap 
to them. But two facts must be recognised. 
First, the centre is finalizing the entire 
defence outlay. Second, as against the 
Centre’s Third Plan target of taxation of 
Rs. 1,100 crores, the States’ target is fixed 
at Rs. 610 crores. Knowing full well that 
the Centre has a heavy liability for defence 
outlay in coming years, they insist on full- 
sized plans of their own. 

A majority of the States have failed 
substantially to discharge this crucial res¬ 
ponsibility. This failure is to be interpreted 
in conjunction iVith the significant fact that 
about 50 per cent of the physical targets of 
the Plan are left over by them for fulfilment 
in the last two years. 


(7) Indirect taxes can, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, be progressive such as moderate taxa¬ 
tion of basic commodities while goods of 
higher quality, larger size, de luxe and 
semi-luxury articles can be more heavily 
taxed. The charging of discriminating rates 
of indirect tax seems to be more faesible be¬ 
cause of rather clear-cut differences in con¬ 
sumption expenditure pattern of the bulk 
of the population and the highest income 
groups in an underdeveloped country. 

(8) In the context of the difficult fiscal 
problems the Government faces today it 
would be a pity if it failed to take bold and 
even unorthodox decisions. For instance 
the Government has to be clear in its mind 
whether it still wants to pursue lorohibition 
at such a heavy cost to the exchequer and 
with so little benefit to the vast majority of 
the people. The Government is still undecid¬ 
ed on this issue. That even in an emergency 
we cannot be realistic in our tax policies is 
further clear from the prevailing attitude to 
s-alt duty. Sentiment sill stands in the way 
of imposing it though commodities no less 
essential than salt are being taxed. If salt 
is regarded as a symbol of our battle for 
attaining freedom, there is no reason why it 
should not be taxed for defending it. 
Nevertheless, if for any reason, the Govern¬ 
ment is still opposed the imposition of salt 
duty, it is open to it to bring salt under 
a fiscal monopoly which will enable the 
Government to build a certain element ot 
tax into its price structure. 

(9) Rural savings are to be tapped more 
systematically and intensively. Heavy 
taxes can be imposed on higher slabs of 
agricultural income in all the States. 

(10) More reliance should be placed on 
mobilising savings and borrowing pro¬ 
grammes by the State. 



THE GENESIS OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

B. L. GROVER, m.a., pH.d., 

Lecturer, Hans Raj College, Delhi UniversUy 


Why was the Indian National Congress founded 
in the year 1885 ? Why was it left to an ex- 
Secrelary to the Government of India and a 
national of the white ruling race to organise a 
political forum for the well-being of the 
Indians ? What were Hume’s real motives ? Did 
the idea of the Indian National Congress origi¬ 
nate with Lord Dufferin ? Was the Indian 
National Congress a product of Dufferin’s 
inachiavellianism or Hume’s liberalism or a by¬ 
product of their conspiracy ? Was Russophobia 
the compelling motive ? These questions have 
&<i far defied satisfactory answers. 

It was W. C. Bonnerjee- who first pro¬ 
pounded the thesis that the Indian National Con¬ 
gress as an all-India politual organisation owed 
its origin to the scheming brain of Dufferin of 
Alva. The Viceroy sent for Mr. A. O. Hume and 
lonvinced him that the lattei’s proposal to set up 
an all-India organisation to reform social evils of 
Indian society would not be of tnurh avail and 
instead suggested the need foi an all-India poli¬ 
tical organisation which tould point out to the 
{government the defects of the administration and 
also how these could be leinoved. The great pro- 
fonsul’s idea was that the proposed organisation 
should perform the same functions in India which 
Her Majesty’s Opposition did in England. Hume 
<!iscussed the Viceroy’s plan with the Indian poli¬ 
ticians and all decided to work out the project. 
Honnerjee’s view is vouched for by Mi. Wedder- 
hurn, the biographer of Hume. This contention 
IS also supported by Lala Lajpat Rai' who has 
further developed the theme that Dufferin-Hurne 
worked out the plan of an ‘innocuous and loyal’ 
political organisation to serve as a ‘safety-valve’ 
loi the escape of the mounting dangers that beset 
the British Empire. Pattabhi Sitaramayya'* also 
subscribes to the general view that Dufferin and 
Hume worked in unison and evolved out the plan 
a political organisation. The official records 
*'f the Government of India and the Private Cor- 
J'cspondence of Lord Dufferin give an insight 
>iito the developments connected with the incep¬ 


tion of the Indian National Congress and negates 
Bonnerjee’s view. A broad perspective of the 
developments suggests that the egg of Indian 
nationalism had been incubated decades earlier 
and this national consciousness was a product of 
the Indian renaissance and contemporary Western 
influences ; Russophobia worked the part of the 
incubator and l/i ought the egg to a ripening point 
while Mr. Hume only struck the shell of the ripe 
egg and thus played the part of the nurse rather 
than of the father of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress. 

RUSSOrHOBIA AND INDIAN FERMENTATION 

» 

The fear of Russian advancement in Central 
Asia and the apprehendd invasion of Herat in 
the spring of 1885 kept the Indian Government on 
tenterhooks. As was the case with the Irish people 
during the American and Freni h Revolutions, the 
people of India gave demonstiation of their 
loyaltv to the Ciown In offeiing themselves as 
volunteers for the defenie ot their country. The 
Indian press and western educated Indians de¬ 
manded the oiganisation of volunteei corps. A 
similar demand came from the European resi¬ 
dents in India also. The Indian citizens wanted 
arms for self-defeme and for performance of 
poliie duties should all the lesources of the 
(oneminent he deploved at the frontier to meet 
Riis-ian advaniinc aimies The ‘Volunteer Move¬ 
ment’. as Cfoveminent officials called it. consider¬ 
ably puzzled the (iov eminent whieh read sinister 
motives in the ‘volunteering craze’ and an imita¬ 
tion of Iiish methods with the ulterior objective 
of profiting fiom England’s difficulties. During the 
Vicerov’s visit to Lahore in April 1885. the Indian 
Association of Lahore considerably embarrased 
the Viceroy by confronting him with a repre¬ 
sentation for the formation of an Indian Volun¬ 
teer Corps and repeal of the Arms Act. The peti¬ 
tioners expressed great fear and horror at the 
prospect of India’s being invaded and the result- 
ant ravages of war. The Viceroy replied to the 
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petitioneis in a very cautious and diplomatic 
language : “The normal forces of the Empire 
are more than sufficient to maintain the inviola¬ 
bility of our territory and among the forces there 
is none more invincible than the consciousness 
that behind the organised and disciplined Anglo- 
Indian armies is stored up the unexhaustible 
fund of popular loyalty and couiageous enthu¬ 
siasm to which you have so opportunately re¬ 
ferred”®, while to the Secretary of State he wrote 
that “if the military enthusiasm of the authors of 
the agitation were genuine, it would be easy 
enough to manage it, but the thought of some of 
them are of different complexion”'*. In a subse¬ 
quent communication to the Secretary of State, 
Dufferin wrote that the Volunteer Movement was 
“stimulated by designing people with a view to 
the creation of a Citizen Army to be hereafter 
used for political purposes”'^. The Military De¬ 
partment of the Indian Government drew up a 
memorandum on the volunteer movement which 
the Viceroy forwarded to high officials in India 
for opinion. Sir Lepel Griffin. Agent to the 
Governor-General in Central India, described the 
Volunteer Scheme as ‘impolitit and dangerous’ 
and the idea in its genesis ‘insincere and ficti¬ 
tious’ and cautioned the Government that the 
Indian Volunteers would prove a source of an¬ 
xiety in time of peace and danger in time of war. 
Referring to the professed loyalty of the Indians, 
Griffin wrote : “Indians will be loyal in the sense 
that a mastiff is loyal to his master, not in the 
sense a son is loyal to his father. A mastiff well- 
fed and contented will defend his master’s pro¬ 
perty, as the Indians have done and will do ; but 
there are limits to his fidelity and under cir¬ 
cumstances when his animal instincts are aroused 
or opposed he will turn on his master”®. He 
likened the relation of the English and Indian 
people “to those mediaeval marriages in which 
the bride and the bridegroom are separated by a 
naked force”. Mr. J. D. Cordery, Resident at 
Hyderabad opined that “the widespread permis¬ 
sion to possess arms would lead to an increase 
in serious crime affecting the less warlike and 
inoffensive portion of the population”®. 

How could popular sentiment and enthusiasm 
for defending the empire be refused ?—this was 
the Government’s dilemma. A straight refusal 
would mean laying down in unmistakable terms 
the policy of distrust and exclusion of the Indians. 
As a way out. Grant Duff, the Governor of Mad¬ 


ras, advocated “a Machiavellian policy of grant¬ 
ing the desire of those who wanted to join the 
Volunteer Corps and then taking care that the 
plaything should soon have its spring broken”"*. 
Lord Reay, the Governor of Bombay, wanted to 
confine the Volunteer franchise to owners of 
land or oct upiers of a considerable area and those 
who possessed educational qualifications. To 
further limit the number of volunteers. Lord Reay 
suggested that the examination of officers and 
conditions of drill to be made more stringent. 
Other experts suggested the side-tracking of the 
‘Volunteer’ agitation by offering some conces¬ 
sions to the Indian like the raising of the age 
limit for civil service examinations, relaxation of 
the provisions of the Arms Act or even of grant¬ 
ing commissions to the Indians in the regular 
army. Dufferin summed up his views to Lord 
Randolph Churchill, the Secretary of State thus : 
“I certainly should consider it safer to admit a 
certain poition of Natives to responsible com¬ 
mands in the regular army than to put rifles and 
ammunition into the bands of a parcel of un 
trained, undisciplined anJ exciteable Indian 
university graduates”^^. The Indian Government 
cold-shouldered the issue and the ‘volunteer move¬ 
ment’ petered out as the Russian danger receded 

Russophobia and the ‘Volunteer Movement 
worked as a lever to political activity in India 
In the ferment of political ideas, the project of 
an all-India political organisation which was a1 
ready in the air found an atmosphere verv con 
ducive to birth and growth. It was in March 
1885, when the Russian danger was at its opli 
mum point, that A. 0. Hume met the Viceroy 
explained to him his proposal to organise the 
Indian National Congress and succeeded in sec 
uriiig the Viceroy’s neutrality, if not active sup 
port for his plan. Taken in this light, Russopho 
hi a did yield some dividends to the Indians. 

Hume's Role 

Much controversy has centred round Humi’*' 
real motives in bringing about the inception «t 
the Indian National Congress. Why was it neccs 
sary for Hume, it is argued, to by-pass the Indian 
National Conference sponsored by Surendra 
Nath Banerjee (which was scheduled to hold it-^ 
second all-India session at Calcutta in Dec. 1885) 
and launch a parallel organisation of his own ^ 
That Hume was a liberal and ‘deadly earnest’ 
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about the pioject, no one has ever denied When 
Hume, like Lord Durham, urged lor broad-basing 
the lolonial administration and making it more 
lepiosentative oi risponsive to piiblu opinion, 
he was acting like an cnligliteiud imperialist 
Ijike Duihain, again, lluine believed that the in 
lerests of the empire, would be bettei served by 
providing it with a ‘safily valve’ lor the escape 
of dangerous agitation rather than hermetieally 
sealing the chimney outlet and exposing the 

< mpire to the risk of a dangerous explosion 
Hume thus advocated early introduction of cons¬ 
titutional reforms as a cure of the political un- 
nst Duffenn differed with Hume’s methods and 
(onclusions He did not share Hume’s alarmist 
view of the pohlual situation in the country and 
(oiisidered Humi’s ftais of a r^ential insuii''"' 
lion as ‘foolish’ He considered Humi to be an 
idi alist’, a man of unprai ticablc nature’ who 
held a bc( 111 his boiini l’ A niatuu statesman 
dial Lord Dufftiin was he adojited an attitude 
ol outwaid (ivilit\ towards Humi and his other 
t olltagucs although lu disa ited with then pro 
|r(ls and policies 

Allan Octaviaii Hume hid inluiitid libeial 
Inidciuus lioni his fallui loscph Hunu (.i Radi- 

< il l( id( r of Lngland and his stulimental and 
"ult heart a bial foi llu mineral i,ood of huina 
nil\ In the conltinpoianeous ideological ion 
(t\t howevir tht good of the Indian jiiople was 
nol nmssarily bound up with tin giant of Home 
Hull OI inde})( ndi ncc to thim It was an age of 
I ising imp! rialisin m Europe and even Gladstone, 
uli) Mitually ptisonificd liberalism in Europe, 
u IS lid into the oceupation of Egypt and Sudan 
Ilium’s libeialisni was limited as fai as Iiulia 
uas (oncerned, to the provision of a clt'an and 
sMiipathetie administiation coupled with some 
'Oil of indi pendent n jirescntation loi Indians in 
llu I (‘gislative Councils 

Hume launibed a liontal attack on thi ways 
)1 the oppressive heartless and ia< e conscious 
I urcaucracy He hi ought to the notice of the 
\i(froy cases of idficial ixicssts against the 
!>< ople He cited the case of ihe Ambala Magis 
• late victimizing paieful processionists Fuithr, 
lu forw'arded to the \iceroy a cutting from the 
\1irror respecting high handtdiiess on the pait of 
Ml Laidman, Magistrate ol Mussorie. towards 
diree petty Zamindars lo indicate the general 
•< mper of the Anglo Indian community, Hume 
"lote the details of the Lucknow case which was 
5 


tried in the time of Lord Ripon An English lady, 
lesident at Lucknow woke up in scieams one 
Right and repoittd to the police that an Indian 
had tiled tc' ravish her The Ln{'h$hman took up 
the (ause ol the European community and de¬ 
manded the lesignalion oi Lord Ripon Fortu¬ 
nate U ioi Kijion and the Indians, Justice Norris 
who tried the case decided altei getting the medi- 
( il icport of the lady that the cast was false and 
till ladv had a nightrnaie and probably her mind 
had been inflamed bv the wild talk she heard 
and the mo1« nt wiitings m thi Anglo-Indian 
newspapers When the \iccioy insisted that Hume 
should not indulge in generalities but should 
bring to his notice com n It cases ol misgovern- 
ineiit injuslKi and outiage Hiirm was irked and 
wiote hai k \ou do not „tt the fiuth—that vir- 
tudllv whin it IS alli d that the cal stole the 
(itani \ou blandly sa\— l’uss\ you surely did 
nol si< al the c ream ’ 1 'a\ that • unless when 

thieves Idll out) the sir\u( incl the rare bias is 
so strong that you nevii _pt th truth The rac» 
bias makes the ordinal\ magistrate let off the 
lavislitr or the murdeier the servue bias makes 
llu whole official 'Ciu' inoii m less uphold the 
triirv nidgistiale Ihe whole lone of the adinmis- 
tiation is rotten llu hnrtimiaev is demo- 

lahzeel 

1 111 some iiie\j)Iu ihle leasons Hume had 
_ieal faith in the good sense of Lord Dufferin 
uid urged him from liim t > time to plaA the 
luio and leioniL the be lu lae Im of India In a 
le tie I ol 2<> Iiine 18{il) Hunu ui_td the Viceroy 
‘to act direclh and eiuiv-ttu illv on ooi behalf, 
Il i\in_ lend Kimheilev 'SeeieUrv of State) and 
iMvoiu else o like it en lump it’ He further 
wiole ^ oil lie Inj. emiugh to do that is what 
lilt' im to the heart tint God should, as it were, 
liivi brought the one man who could do it—^into 
llu one |U)'ition m whieli it can he done and yet 
vein wont act’' Hume wanted the Viceioy to 
lenlhwUh ippoint a eonunission lo consielei and 
lejunt on a definite sdume for introduction of 
a repusentative clement into the Legislative 
(ouneils \iitieipating the Viceioy’s objection 
that the ‘secretary of Slate would not appiove of 
such a <=lep, Hume relened to Mayos approach 
in a similar predicament “Well, I think it ia 
light and I mean to do it and I shall leave the 
Secrelaiy of State to veto it if he likes”. Hume 
exhozted the Viceroy to take a bold stand ; 
“)[ our first eluty is to the people of India whom 
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Cod lia^ < oinmilteed tu your charge ; that ranks, 
talents, reputation have been conferred on you 
by the Almighty to enable you to perform that 
duly effectively, unfettered by official traditions 
and party policyBut the Viceroy would not 
act. Duffenn had no desire to become a hero in 
the sense and the way Ripon had become. Rather 
Dufferin was a great critic of Ripon’s policy in 
India which, according to Dufferin. consisted in 
‘extensive speechyfying’ and ‘Midlothianizing’ of 
India. Dufferin stated his policy thus : “Now 
that our holiday is over we must go to school 
again and ray sole ambition is to become as com¬ 
monplace and humdrum as possible."^'^ 

Hume’s altiuisrn was not incompatible with 
his imperial instincts. He was a true well-wishei 
of British imperialism and wished its continua¬ 
tion in India. F’ully awaie of the mounting dis¬ 
content in the country against the stiff and un¬ 
imaginative attitude of thi' bureaucracy and static 
policy of the Govcrnnient, Hume uiged the Vice¬ 
roy to mend matters by grant of political con¬ 
cessions belore it was too late In a spirited letter 
to the Vieeioy he wiote • “I only want you. dear 
Lord Dufferin. to undei stand to think for > 0111 - 
self—you who have lead and realized history — 
what all this means—whal it must come to un¬ 
less you and someone bestii themselves to dis 
infect the insalubrious streams of the administia- 
tration by turning into ihem the purer element of 
independent iTidiginous representai'ion’'d^’ “Per¬ 
haps” wrote further Mr. Hume, “you feel the 
whole thing as fully as myself, but you seem to 
me not to realize the danger- the absolute 
neiessily of opening early, bc'foie the great pres¬ 
sure comes on. new and gieatly improved safety 
valves”^'^. 

If the Viceiov would not lake an early action 
to open a safety-valve for the escape of great and 
growing forces. Hume would not see such things 
lying down. Hume could devise “no more effica¬ 
cious safc'ly-Valve than the Congress move 
ment”^"*. Since a tlioioughly loyal political organi¬ 
sation alone could subserve the imperial interests 
that were so deal to Hume’s heart. Hume would 
not associate himself with the Indian National 
Conference organised by Suiendia Nath Banerjec. 
a disgruntled Indian of ‘advanced’ political views 
Hume took the steam out of Bonnerjee’s ship by 
launching a parallel political organisation and 
took eaie to associate with it only moderate and 
loyalist elements. When the Governor of Bombay 


refused to accept the presidentship of the first 
Congress it was offered to W. C. Bonnerjee who 
lidiculed all sorts of political agitation and was 
the model of a loyal Indian. With the emrgence 
of the Indian National Congress on the Indian 
political firmament, the Indian National Confer¬ 
ence paled into insignificance and became ex- 
tinc 1. 

Hume’s loyalty to the British crown was 
unquestionable. In fact, his active association 
with the Congress had a steadying influence on 
that bod) towards loyalty to the British crown. 
At the Calcutta session of the Congress, Dadabhai 
INaoioji dwelt at length on the ‘Blessings of the 
Biitish Rule’ and his remarks were cheered by 
the audumte. Mi. Ilume moved a resolution for 
three limes three cheers for Her Most Gracious 
Majesl), the Queen Empress and a further reso¬ 
lution foi the long life of the Queen. 

Hume always advised his party colleagues in 
the Indian National Congress to look upon Lord 
Duffeiin not as an enemy but a fiicnd and wcll- 
wishei “If in ac lion a neutral” Hume maintained 
“Duffenn was at least a passive fricmd desiious 
of the welfare of the people and enlargment of 
then liberties”. He, however, cautioned his 
friends not to expect immediate practical re¬ 
sults How cleveily Hume usc'd his liaison with 
the Viceioy will be clear from an example. When 
the 'Xolunteir Movement’ had become a populai 
( ra/e. Hurne sent lourd a cuculai propagating that 
the Vuerov was ‘a consistent and earnest’ and 
at the same time ‘a wise and piudent’ fraud and 
askina the people to have faith in him. At the 
same tune Hume wiote to the Viceroy : “This 
(circular) has so far kept oui children quiet and 
contented, but it is desirable that, if possible, 
you should yourself say something to keep up 
their spirits. They arc giumbling about the 
matter, of course unreasonably, but children 
will be children and oui giuwn up men are few 
and fai between”^'*. It was Hume’s misfortune 01 
rather an ineonsisteney in his twin objectives-— 
loyalty towards the Crown and welfare of tla 
Indians—that the spirit of loyalty he injected 
into the Congress organisation gradually faded 
out. 

It was perhaps clue to Hume’s moderation 
and extra-Indian loyalties that made him a sus 
pect with an exlieme section of the Indian 
National Congress. His prestige showed signs of 
waning. In a letter of August 1886 to the 
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Viceroy, Hume tried to dispel the widespread 
impression about his unique position in the 
Congress p^arty and wrote : “If you think I am 
at all a DR-talor, you are quilt* mistaken. There 
is no doubt that in certain matters, if I secured 
the assent of the higher poweis, in fatt, if m> 
view chanced to t oincide with theirs, 1 t ould 
appaiently do great things and exertise extra¬ 
ordinary influence. But, on the other hand, I am 
wholly powerless.”-*' He compared his positron 
in the Congress parly to that of a “fly on tla* 
wheel.” In a letter to the Viceroy, Hume sum¬ 
med up the assessment of his political < olleagues 
about him (Hume). 1'ht* Congress party co¬ 
workers were reported having told Hume ; “We 
leally think it is partly your (Hume’s) vanity. 
You want to do something superhuman and 
iiecause you cannot, being only, as you told 
Dufferin. a medium second class man and 
irenius You have to be driven before you will 
do anything ... You don’t know it, but are 
really vain ; it has often prevented and will in 
the future, prevent vour doing, much good that 
you have done . . About Hume’s dealings 
willi the Viceroy, the nationalist eolleagues 
art used Hume of overrating Lord Dufferin in 
these words: “He 'Dufferin) is not the true 
man . . . You fHuinc) behave to him like a 
child and just say what you think and feel and 
he aives you a glimpse of one side of his mind, 
that side* which is most in harmony with our 
ciews and you come away with a conception of 
him and his character, which taking the man as 
.1 whole is not lorrect . . . Still the 

nationalist leaders advised Hume to remain 
Iriendly with the \ ireroy lest he should mail 
(lously thwart theii organisation. 

Dri•^l.RI^’s Attitiol 

Lord Dufferin could not possibly sponsor 
the idea of the Indian National Congiess when 
lie had considerable misgivings about the aims 
and objects of any political organisation of that 
t\pe in India. In a personal note to Lord Reay. 
faivernor of Bombay, dated 17th May, lfl85, 
Hufferiii referred to his March 1885 meeting 
'lith Hume (in which the latter broached his 
plan to organise a political convention of dele¬ 
gates from different parts of India) and wrote 
■liat, as far as he believed, the proposed Indian 
^<ltional Congress was going to be organised on 


‘the same lines as adopted by O’Connel previous 
to Catholic Emancipation.’ “The functions of 
suih an assembly” further wrote Dufferin in 
lire same letter, “must of neces.sity consist in 
I rilicising the acts or policy of the Government 
and in formulating demands which probably it 
would be impossible to grant.’-* Referring to 
Hume’s proposal to offer the presidential chair 
of the first Congress to Lord Reay. the Viceroy 
advised Lord Reay that the eery idea of the head 
of the execulire (joveniment of a province asso- 
< latmg hirnscH with suili a moxement was 
‘absurd’. Duffer in tou( hed the basic ({uestion 
when he wrote to Lord kirnberley. the becrelary 
of Slate • “I cannot help asking myself how an 
autocratic goccinmenl like that of India which 
(verxotu vill admit (or man\ a long years to 
(ome must in its main features lemairi autocratic, 
will he able to stand the strain implied by the 
importation e;t blu' from England oi rather 
from Ireland, of the jierfected machinery of 
modern democratic agitation Dilfcrin was 
unhappy that the Indian National Congress 
'-hould dabble in politics and would have very 
much liked it to tonceiifralc- it- attention more 
on social and economic pioblein'.. “ll is a great 
pity’’ wrote Loid Dufferin to llie Secretary of 
'stale, “that these Comiiesst-s should hace only 
octu])it*d themselves with political cjuestions, 
mosi of whii h they are uicompctcnl to examine 
with any advantage. If instead ol adopting that 
line they had discussed the gieat social and 
ei oiioimi pioblc*ms winch aie jiiessing for solu¬ 
tion m India, they might have been of great 
assistance to the Gov ei nmeiit ’ Duffc-rin cyni- 
t ally leferied to the ‘Bahu Congiesses’ and 
found the Ic'vel of discussions of the Calcutta 
( ongrc’ss (188()i as ‘viiv ihildish’ and reminis¬ 
cent of the afmospheic of an r.loii or Harrow 
I'ehaling Society than e\c*n of the Oxfoid or 
Cambridge Union.^ 

A|)pieciating the ‘loyal and friendly’ tone 
of the Indian National (.ongress and apprehend¬ 
ing no immediate danger, Dufferin outlined the 
policy of ncin-inteiference with the working of 
the Congress movement. Dufferin described 
himself as ‘a liberal by instiiu ts’-** and dis- 
favouied a repressive policy. However, to steal 
the thunder nut of ibe Indian National Congress, 
Dufferin indicated his inclination to examine 
carefully the demands of the Indian National 
Congress or what he called ‘the Indian Bill of 
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Rij^bts’ and grant nf some timely concessions 
coupled with the announcement that the con¬ 
cessions offered must be accepted as providing 
a final settlement of the Indian system for a 
period of ten or fifteen years. He actually recom¬ 
mended to the Home authorities a limited ex¬ 
pansion of Indian ]»ro\incial legislative councils 
and grant of a greater share to Indians in the 
administration without ‘unduly compromising 
British Imperial Supremacy’. Lord Kimherlc>. 
the Secretary of State, also disfavoured a re¬ 
pressive policy ‘on practical considerations.’ but 
cautioned the Viceroy not to he swayed awa> by 
popular applause and not to do anything which 
might “tend to fan the flame” and “not to go an 
inch beyt)nd the necessity of the case.”^^ 

It Dufforin found some writings of the 
nationalist press derogatory and exceeding the 
rules of propriety, he fell equally embarrassed 
at the writings of ultra-royalist bureaucrats like 
Lepel Griffin. Referring to Griffin’s two articles 
entitled ‘Native India’ and ‘Princes and People’ 
which appeared in the Asiatic Rft>iew and were 
more in the nature of a reply to Hume’s writ-, 
ings, Dufferin sent a rather tough note to 
Griffin : “I <-onfess that there are passages in 
them which I think are calculated to cause more 
irritation in the uinds of our native subjects 
than is either politic or desirable ... In dealing 
with subject and inferior races the rulers, above 
all things, are bound to be careful not to shock 
their susceptibilities or wound their vanity. Half 
our difficulties in Ireland have arisen from the 
bitter resentment occasioned by the slighting and 
supercilious tone in which The Times and all the 
English newspapers and our public writers 
generally have referred to the faults and less 
commendable characteristics of the Irish and we 
are now paying the penalty in the threatened 
dismemberment of the Empire.” 

Fr»nn the abovt' discussion it is abundantly 
clear that Hume’s motives were an amalgam of 
liberalism and imperialism, that he found in the 
plan of the jnoposed Indian National Congress 
an efficacious ‘safety-valve' for the escape of 
great danger that faced the British Empire, that 
he set u]) the ‘loyal’ Indian National Congress 
in 1085 to stunt the Indian National Conference 
of ‘Bengali hahoos’ of ‘advanced’ views. Lord 
Dufferin did not sponsor the project of th(> 
Indian National Congr«'SS for even before the 
inception of the Congress he had expressed 
considerable misgivings about the aims and 
objei tives of any such political organisation. 
Nevertheless apprehending no immediate danger 
from the Indian National Congress, Dufferin 
maintained an altitude of ‘indifference’ towards 


the movement* Russophobia worked more in the 
nature of a catalytic agent. 
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The purpose, pattern and philosophy of 
[oreign aid given by the industrially deve¬ 
loped to the less-developed nations has un- 
iergone fundamental changes since the 
Jays of Lend-lease programmes and the 
Marshall Plan sponsored by the United 
States. The initial objective of the aiding 
L’ountries was to help the recipient nations 
to wage a successful victory over their 
enemies during the Second World War. In 
the post-war years aid was directed at re¬ 
habilitating war-devastated and war-torn 
Europe. Later, it was extended to raise the 
living standards of the people in the deve¬ 
loping regions of the world. Foreign assist¬ 
ance has now ceased to be concived as a 
taoility ; it has become a necessity. For the 
developed countries, it is no longer discre¬ 
tionary but almost compulsory. 

The objective oi foreign aid now is not 
merely to usher in an economic millennium 
111 the aid-receiving countries, nor to slave 
off communist imperialism but to foster a 
humanitarian outlook. It needs no apologia 
to quote, in extenso, what the U.S. 10- 
member Committee to Strengthen the 
Security of the Free World, connnonlv 
known as the Clay Committee, said in this 
connection : 

“The need for development assist¬ 
ance and the U.S. interest in providing 
it would continue even if the cold war 
and all our oustanding political differen¬ 
ces with the Communists were to be re¬ 
solved tomorrow. This is so not because 
it is a part of the American tradition to 
be concerned with the plight of those less 
fortunate than ourselves. This is so not 
merely because it is in our national self- 
interest to assure expanding markets 
for our production and reliable sources 
of supply of necessary raw materials. 
It is because the people of the United 
States hope to see a world, which is pros¬ 
perous and at peace that wc believe that 


those who are to promote their own 
development should be helped by us and. 
by our partners to create and maintain 
the conditions conducive to steady eco¬ 
nomic progress and improved social well¬ 
being within the framework of political 
freedom. ” 

The United States alone has made an 
estimated 62-billion dollar loan to all the 
countries in the world since 1945. India 
has claimed the largest share. Can we, 
then, have aid for the asking ? Are the 
aiding nations capable of advancing unli¬ 
mited amount of resources ? The answer 
to these vital questions is in the negative. 

The Clay Committee has recommended 
reduction in loans. Mr. George Meany, a 
member of the Committee, has, however, 
observed in his minute of dissent that the 
majority view of restricting aid might 
weaken the security of the free world for 
“Moscow, Peking and various other centres 
of international Communism are arrogantly 
attempting to intone the funeral oration of 
democracy in the tree world." 

Does it not mean that political strategy, 
or economic uplift or enlightened self- 
interest of the aid-givers is not m itself 
deemed adequate lor the outflow or inflow 
of foreign investments ? 

Since the attack of Red China on India 
in an ostensible effort to establish her hege¬ 
mony in Asia, the concern of the free world 
to show continued and unmitigated patron¬ 
age has understandably increased. The Clay 
Committee has categorically affirmed its 
conviction that “in the interest of our own 
and free world's security, economic and 
military assistance to India, as well as 
Pakistan, must continue under the present 
circumsiances.” In so far as military aid is 
concerned the Comittee goes on to add: 
“Only in extraordinary circumstances should 
the United States provide MAP (Military 
Assistance Programme) aid, including mili- 
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tary equipment of a small arms nature, 
where the principal quarrel of the recipient 
country is with a non-communist neighbour 
with which the United States also maintains 
friendly relations,” 

This aspect of foreign aid in the present 
context of Sino-Indian conflict deserves 
more consideration here. India has had a 
“prolonged quarrel” with Pakistan, an ally 
of the United States. India is also proclaim¬ 
ed to the world as America’s friend. But 
the U.S.A. has been giving aid to Pakistan 
without a demur, while she has been doing 
so with great “hesitation” in our case. 
What are the “extra-ordinary circum¬ 
stances” that compelled her to make this 
individious discrimination against India ? 

In the recent past Pakistan entered into 
a politico-imilitary alliance with Communist 
China in order to build up a bulwark 
against India. In terms of the above obser¬ 
vations of the Clay Committee, the United 
States should have stopped forthwith 
M.A.P. aid to Pakistan. ‘But it has not. 
Why have the U.S. authorities not raised 
their eye-brows against ally Pakistan which 
had concluded an unholy treaty with China? 
One might legitimately look askance at the 
avowed political integrity of the U.S. the 
latter’s “political bias” against India is 
indubitable and illogical. 

India has been banking upon foreign 
aid from many countries and institutional 
organisations, since the launching of the 
five-year plans in 1951-52. Our demand has 
been mounting ever since. It might swell 
still further. Both the foreign sources and 
resources have multiplied as the following 
table shows: 


The over-all unutilized loan has been in 
the neighbourhood of 45 per cent of the 
authorization.The contributory factors for 
this are many and varied. The official red- 
tapism involved in actually making the re¬ 
sources available for use; the time-lag in 
the conclusion of the loan agreements and 
the preliminaries for the execution of the 
projects to be financed through the agreed 
loans; the non-availability in the countries 
concerned of the commodities required foi 
the projects : the unsuitability of the pur¬ 
chase-price of the goods dictated and deter- I 
mined by the lending country—these are 
some of the outstanding reasons. 

In order to bridge the gap between the 
authorization and utilization of foreign ex¬ 
change resources and to avoid spasmodic 
progress of the plan schemes, it is impera¬ 
tive to have long-term loans much in ad¬ 
vance of the actual requirement, say, five 
years ahead of time. Thus, the loans foi 
the projects which are likely to be embark¬ 
ed upon during the fourth five-year plan 
period should be negotiated now. This wilJ 
also save the time-consuming schemes (sucl' 
as steel mills) from becoming obsolete b^ 
the time the loan agreements mature. Foi 
instance, it takes India 10 years to finalise 
an iron and steel project, while the plant 
and machinery required for the purpose 
become obsolete in 8 years in U.S.A. 

India has, so far, been having short¬ 
term loans. These exert tremendous pres¬ 
sure by way of debt-servicing expendituie 

Yet another snag in foreign aid is the ! 
giving of tied or project-linked loans. Tho> 
have certain merits fiom the viewpoints (jI 
the lending 90 untry. It has, for instance, 


TABLE I: SHOWING AUTHORIZATION AND UTILIZATION OF FOREIGN AID 

(Rs. Crores) 

Period Amount of loan Amount utilized Unspent Percentage 

.sanctioned upto30.6.62 balance as of 4on 

on 1.7.62 2 

i 2 3 4 5 

First Plan (1951-52 to 1955-56) 233.77 126.42 107.35 45.0 

Second Plan (1956-57 to 1960-61) 1295.81 737,69 558.12 43.0 

Third Plan (1961-62 to 1965-66) 661.81* 288.37 373.44 56.4 

*I^f..B. This amount is for the first year of the Plan. This is much below the ph'^’^ 
target of Rs. 2600 crore. 
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been estimated that 80 per cent of the U.S. 
loani go back to that country in the form of 
payments for the United States exports. 
Virtually, ft means, that that country’s loan 
agreements give boost to her exports. Such 
loans sometimes put the borrowing country 
in a tight corner, because it is not at liberty 
to utilize them in any manner she likes to. 
For fuller growth, it is inevitable to have 
untied and free loans. In realisation of 
this, the United Kingdom is understood to 
be willing to give 75 per cent and the United 
States 50 per cent of the total loans pledged 
by each coimtry to India for 1963-64 as 
“non-project” loans. 

It is gratifying to note that the 10- 
nation Aid India Club has, at its Pans meet¬ 
ing held on June 5, pledged to advance $915 
million for the third year of the current 
Plan as against $1070 million for the second 
and $1295 million for the first year of the 
Plan. The break-up of the contributions is 
as detailed below : 

TABLE II: AID INDIA C1.UB 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


Country 

1961-62 

(In million 
dollars) 
1962-63 1963-64 

1. Austria 

^ , 

5.0 

3.85 

2. Belgium 

. 

10.0 

10.00 

3. Canada 

28.0 

33.0 

30.50 

4. France 

15.0 

45.0 

20.00 

5. Germany 

225.0 

139.0 

65.35 

G Italy 

• . 

53.0 

35.00 

7. Japan 

50.0 

55.0 

60.00 

8. Netherlands 

, , 

n.o 

11.10 

9. United Kingdom 182.0 

84.0 

84.00 

10. United States 

of America 

545.0 

435.0 

375.00 

11. World Bank 

and IDA 

150.0 

200.0 

220.00 

Total 

1295.0 

1070.0 

914.80 


The consortium countries’ econo tiic 
J'^‘>istance shows a down-trend. The aggre- 
S'Ue quantum has dwindled from S1295 
>^filion in 1961-62 to about $915 million, that 
by nearly 30 per cent. The most promi¬ 
nent fall is noticeable in the case of France, 
Ci(rmany, Italy and U. K. The U.S. A. has 


expressed its willingness to raise its com¬ 
mitment from $375 million to a maximum 
of $450 million, which would be 18 per cent 
below its contribution of $545 million made 
two years ago. The U.S. Government be¬ 
lieves that the other members of the Club 
must share a greater burden of the aid than 
they have been doing before. 

In addition to loans, India has been 
receiving grants—amounting to Rs. 286.04 
crores upto the end of July 1962—and exter¬ 
nal assistance in other forms, such as P.L. 
480 aid—amounting to Rs. 1241.47 crores. 
Out of these sources, only Rs. 539.29 crores 
have been actually utilized during the period. 

Foreign aid is the sheet-anchor of our 
national plans. If this process of increasing 
demand and shrinking supply of foreign 
exchange resources perpetuates in the com¬ 
ing years, as the present indications are, it 
requires no prophet to predict that the ship 
of the economic plans will stand wrecked 
on the sands of foreign aid. 

The aids being uncertain and preca¬ 
rious as is revealed by the fluctuating con¬ 
tributions shown in Table II above, the 
execution of our plan schemes, which have 
a greater foreign exchange content, will be 
correspondingly unsure. 

To fill up the gap two vital steps are 
essential; first, the available aid should be 
utilized for giving an export-orientation to 
our expanding industrial base; secondly, 
the export promotion measures should be 
intensified so as to step up export earn¬ 
ings. 

ITie net result of our efforts will be 
contingent on the selection of a suitable and 
well-integrated industrial pattern, increased 
and low-cost production, judicious fiscal 
and financial policies and austere consump¬ 
tion standards. 

The foreign exchange problem, which 
had at one stage, run into a “crisis” has now 
deepened into a ‘malady’. It is an arduous, 
circuitous and prolonged issue. The in¬ 
creased military build-up needed by our 
country to hold the balance of power in Asia 
and to offset the Red Chinese Colossus has 
aggravated the situation. We are harness¬ 
ing more manpower to double the present 
strength of our army to one million. We 
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shall require more arms and modem equip- and no less to the industrially advanced 
ment, more food, clothing, iron and steel countries which, as the bastions of freedom 
and many other things to meet the rising of mankind, have taken upon themselves the 
demand. Greater sacrifices in men, money responsibility to strengthen the' security— 
and material are involved both at home and political as well as economic—and integrity 
abroad to have a contented civilian and mili- of the free world and also to keep off the 
tary populace. It is a big challenge to India Communist Wolf, the Asian Procrustean, 


LIFK WITH AN ARTIST 

B\ Mns. DEVIPROSAl) ROY CHOWDlllJRY 

MV 

As the wheels, of lime loll on anil the life span with s>ome thought weighing on his iniiul, and 


moves fmlhei away lioin the slaiting point, it 
amuses me sometimes to luminale on my past and 
live with iny thoughts. Here at Chroraepet 1 have 
ample opportunities to indulge this sort of 
recreation. I remember when 1 first entered into 
the life of the aitist of oui discussion, or rather 
when he came into the life of an ignorant and 
UDspecting woman—a man full of vigour and 
eneigy united to a woman frail but firm in her 
mental attitudes. Liltli' did she imagine then what 
a chequered but unpi ediclable life awaited her 
future. 

Slowly but steadily she realized that the 
only way to keep her man in good form was to 
keep him active. Devipiosad without some 
serious work to keep him I'ligaged physically and 
mentally, tan indeed be a manace to those 
around him. He would have a sudden inspiration 
to create something original—^a table for instance 
whose top will have the effect of a marble jiiece 
without actually being so. “Come quick with 
cement, colour, water tools and what not,” 
comes the command. “Mix this powder with 
that, pour water here.” For the moment he 
ceases to be a full growir man and behaves like a 
child experimenting with his new toy. lire whole 
place is put into disorder within a few minutes 
in order to carry out his behests. Who cares ? 
He finishes his job and is pleased with the result. 
To clean the place is not his affair and he is not 
bothered. I 

He wakes up from his slumber at night 


he wants it to be lecoided inrmedialely lest In 
lorgels. He tails for his wile who perhaps wa^ 
just ready for her night’s rest. “Bring some 
paper quick aird take the dictation please. It 
wont take a long time.” Thoughts develop and 
the time taken is longer than expected. She 
yawns, be takes pit\ jrerhaps and lets her go 
saying, “keep that under the l/ook. 1 lan finish 
it in the morning.” But she rs at a loss to know 
which book she is to selet t. The place is 
strewen with books ol ,ill dr'si riptirms. They 
are not all meant to be read. No, they wen 
needed to widim th'* space ol tire bed. at least 
that was what the artist imagined. 

While travelling he w ill never occupy an 
upper berth if he can avoid it. It is too narrow 
“what if 1 fell down?” If it was at all necessary 
it was the wife who had to climb up. I wonder 
what would have happened if I had as corpulent 
a body as some of our women have at lu' 
advanced age ! 

Deviprosad was an all-round athlete. Ih 
was an expert footballer, a keen wrestler, a trirl- 
cyclist in a circus company, loved to meet a 
tiger in the jungle with a rifle in his hand ; bn 
hours together he would wait patiently to 
encounter the king of the beasts in his natural 
environment. He would go without food, brave 
mosquitoes and malaria and suffer all sorts of 
privations without a murmer when he is inspired. 
But what happens to this same man when his 
flesh is heir to the ills that all mortals have to 
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liear on occasions ? Ueviprosad is one of the 
most impatient of patients that 1 have come 
across, lle^will never keep still nor {'ive respite 
to those who have to look after him. The person 
who lias to bear the brunt of his whims during 
lliese periods in most cases is his wife, who 
plays the part of the chief nurse. He does not 
like to be attended by professional iiuises. But 
w ill he listen to his nurse* or nurses ? No, not 
uuless his ailment is ol a serious natuie the con- 
secfuence of which would be for his work to 
suffers. 

Accoidinj* to the opinion of the medical 
men oui food contains less vitamins than is 
neressarv foi our system. We are, therefore, 
aiKised to take all sorts of vitamin pills to keep 
oiM^elv(*s fit and healthy, specially at an age 
when oui vitality is on the ebbing side. Devijirosad 
(.111 compete with young men in the labour 
mdssaiy to make statues of eolosal sizes. He 
I III stand on his leel for hour aflei hour or 
iMcnd ol descend Irom a lacldei foi umpteen 
limes when the work necessitates such a feat. At 
-IK h momc nis he bee omes like a man possessed 
mil loiaets his ace He ads like a man in the 
jiiime of youth instead of one in his declining 
\'ais No one dares remind him of this thouah 
lli(\ feel anxious foi his safety for feai of being 
niilibc’d 

let such a man swallowing all soil'« 
<1 Mlaimn pills is most distasteful. But since 
Ills nu'dical aiKisers insist, he has to ohev the 
I oiiiinand. though very leluclantly. Trouble 
lilts if the tablets are big in si/e He complains 
li tliiodt IS not accustomed to swallow such 
lime stuff If these aie dissoKed in yvalei and 
i\< 11 he makes a wiy face and says it is hoirible 
I" taste How can one expect medicines to liC 
ias|\ IS beyond my t'omprehension. But artists, 
I am told, a»’e not to be treated as ordinaly 
human beings. Moie so I presiiiiic*. if cine fall*- 
I I the category of a genius. I often contemplate 
'vlidhei their brains glow in two different 
' luiiiarlnients. One develops and functions 
alinornially and the other remains immature 
hke* that of an untutored child. 

If a near and deai one of Sri Deviprosad 
•s taken seriously ill the house hc’c omes a regulai 
liindciiionium. A tug of war liegins between 
his love and his work. He is in a fix being under 
'he pull of two strings. He rushes Ironi one to 
die other. He forgets his regular hours for meals 
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ami sleep about which he is very particular when 
(veiy thing is in order. All the inmates of the 
liouse are expected to stand in attention and 
answei at Ins beck and call. He would not trust 
anybody with the patient’s diet but in prepar¬ 
ing It he would make a mess of the whole place. 
Half a dozen servants must be waiting to clean 
It as soon as he iinishes the job. A person who 
1 -. almost selfish to a degree, is prepared to go 
ihiough any tiihulatioii in order to give some 
icliei to the sufhiing one if anything was 
wrong with the child, the aitist though greatly 
Won led III most cases would trust him to his 
motlicu s (aic Only one occasion 1 remember 
when lie iiil(*rli'iecl diul the result was disastrous. 

I lie baby, when lie was a lew months old, had 
a boll on his head which was opoiated on by 
an eniinerit «.uigeon ol tlie place, 'somehow the 
bandage gave way. The niolher was picparing to 
make a Iresh bandage when the father appeared 
on the scene lit adyiseci touching the wound 
with some iodine helotc icdoirig the bandage, 
lilt* mothei jiiojiosed to dilute the medicine with 
lioilccl wait I and then apply 1 lie aitist cut her 
shoit by saying cuilly "do as you are bid and 
(lonl use \oui own discretion” hlie was an in- 
txjit iienc c*il niolher and thought he knc'w better 
and followc'd his insliuclion witliout further 
( ontiachetion Ihe icsult can he well imagined. 

I he child became ic'-llc ss and cued mcessently. 
^lnc( this was most unusual she discerned raw 
locimc |o he the cause o| his disc onifoit. She 
unci 111 tlu hanclagc* washed away the iodine and 
iiiaclt a liesh bandage yvith the help of the ayah. 
immcclialtly the hahy hc'canie cjuiel and went to 
sleep yvilhoui fuilhei lioublc 

I he ailisi could mvei give his assent easily 
whete then* was a cjuc'slioii of suigital operation, 
])( it III the case ol his wile oi his ehild. After 
.1 pi (iliac ltd illnc'ss. the son could not recover 
Ills foimc*! health A minor throat opeiation 
piohabU would put him light. But Deviprosad 
was most hcsiian' to take the risk. The decision 
li.icl 1(1 he made hv the eliild’s frail mother. 

Once when the wife had to undergo a serious 
Opel all >11 in ordei to save her life the artist 
was so upset that he could neither attend to his 
woik noi go to see lu*r till the doctor declared the 
palicn! to he out ol dangei. 

I was not born mentally strong, I mean the 
sight of blood or a surgical instiument did 
unnerve me but after I came to live with my 
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artist husband 1 bad to wear a brave face even 
when iny lieart palpitated in order to give 'cour¬ 
age to the strong man. 

Devij>rosad could never accept a tlefeat from 
any quarter, less so perhaps from his wife. 
Within the first few years of our sojourn at 
the School of Arts he had a sudden impetus to 
learn driving a cur and started to takt- lessons 
in right earnest. On my way somewhere the 
driver suggested why not I also learn to drive. 
1 said I was quite willing to do so if he kept 
his mouth shut till I was ready for my licence. 
The driver agreed and 1 started taking regular 
lessons. Every morning I used to go to the 
Marina (Madias beach I and practise driving. 
Within a short time 1 became fairly proficient 
in the art and my instructor was pleased with 
my progress. One day as we were pa.ssing 
through a eiowded thoioughfare, my husliand 
told me veiy [uoudly. “you know 1 often drive 
along these roads.” I said not a word in answer 
but forthwith pul a question to the driver, “kaun 
acheha chalata. shah nehi meinshab” ? (who 
drives better, madam oi master?). The drivei 
was a muslim and thereioie spoke to ns in Hindi. 
He struggled hard to supjiress a smile and then 
replied “memshab aihcha chalata” (madam can 
drive better). At this thi* atli^^t looked at me and 
smiled ipiizzically. That was the end of his 
driving lessons, whereas I continued and finished 
what I took up. A few months later I procured 
my driving licenci- alter going through the usual 
tests. Since then 1 used to drive the ear every 
day and fetch oui son after school hours. One 
day it so happened that I met with a small 
aecident in trying to save a dog. My upper lip 
was slightly cut and started bleeding. When I 
reached home and my husband saw me in that 
state he was much perturbed. Straightaway he 
phoned to a friend to send a doctor immediately 
His voice sounded so unnatural that the friend 
took it to be something very serious ai.d f irth- 
with arrived with a doctor. But the cleft was so 
simple that it did not even require a stitch. He 
would have surely put an end to my driving 
after this incident had not his friend advised that 
I should start driving as soon as I felt better 
rtherwise I would never be able to drive again. 

One who knows Deviprosad intimately dis¬ 
covered many very uncommon traits in his 
character. There was a time when he did not 
believe in keeping things, even those which he 


valued greatly, under lock and key. He had a 
firm conviction that if a person is trusted, he 
would learn to respect the trust. As a result of 
this people went on robbing him whenever they 
got such opportunities, which were not rare, 
ivitliout the least squeamishness. 

A few years after Deviprosad had accepted 
the post at the School of Arts, when he entered 
his room at an unex])eeted hour, he found one of 
the menials meddling with the things which 
weie kept there for his own personal use. He 
was so astounded at the sight that he could hardly 
believe his eyes. Neither could he find words to 
reproach the miscreant. He remained standing 
there staring hard at the culprit. While the latter, 
having been caught red handed began to shed 
teais and looked very remorseful. This softened 
the heart of the artist and instead of using harsh 
words to rebuke him. he sahi quite mildly “1 did 
not evjiecl this fiom you. Why did you mvt ask 
for it ? Why did you misuse my trust ? (lo. 
nevei let this hapjien again.” The fellow must 
have been a veiy good actor to make the victim 
of his misdeed believe that he was reallv sotrv 
for his bad aition. When the artist lelated the 
sloiy to me he added with muih feivour “I can 
tell you loi certain the fellow will never be able 
to commit such aits again. It must have been done 
on a momentaiy imjmlse.” The artist is not a 
judae of human ehaiaetei. and had to pav 
bitterly to leain that a person's nature cannot 
l.v changed overnight. The man in question went 
on robbing his master but henceforth so guard¬ 
edly and in such a surreptitious manner that 
none could even suspei t him. When the reformei 
discovered that he was wrong in his calculation, 
the mischief was far too advanced to be mended 

Years ago we engaged a chokra boy who 
we noticed loved to don his head with a cap. In 
fact he was never .seen without it. We ascribed 
it to his vanity and did not Suspect any motive 
behind it. My cook gave several hints saying he 
should not be allowed to wear a cap since he 
hides things under its cover. The cook and the 
boy were not on good terms, I therefore thought 
it was said just to spite him and took no notice 
of the warning. A particular evening when we 
were sitting on the open terrace as our wont, mv 
husband ordered the boy to fetch something from 
upstairs. Within a few minutes after his depai- 
ture, the cook came running to me much flustered 
and said in Tamil “I saw the boy enter 
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master’s room and open his bag, please see if 
jii) thing is missing.” The room had access 
horn the varandah outside as well as from 
AMlhin through the dining room and the doors 
wece always* left ajar. That very evening my 
husband kept a large quantity of currency notes 
III the hag pinned in separate bundles. The 
whole sum had disappeared from their recep- 
lj( le. Since no amount of coaxing or coercing 
lould make the boy confess, the artist had to 
resort to other methods. He made him feel the 
wicstlers’ grip, “one twist and your hand will 
Incak. If you do not want that to happen, hurry 
uj) and show the place where you have hidden 
liu inonev.” he said. Out came the truth at this 
lumtuie. The whole amount was shown seattered 
iiniler the heaped up sand in the back varandah 
n-eived to be used for some modelling purpose. 

I Nidently his intention was to take his daily 
«|uola only and then return the rest to their 
li.iniei ))lace. I suppose he was too tardy in 
.;i\ 11112 , a share to the cook in lieu of which she 
! Kik her levenge by reporting him to us, with 
the lesult that he was caught before he could 
(iiiish the job to his satisfaction. 

Devipiosad has a formidable appearam e on 
amount of which people wlio an not well 
.11 (luaiiiled with him like to keep him at a dislaiue. 
bill this rough exterior is all a make believe. 
\ilually he has a very soft heart which yearns 
lo lielp those who are in distress. He is full of 
|>il\ for the unfortunate ones who aic handi- 
• .ipited by any kind of deformity. Once while 
silting at the window of his studio he perceived 
.1 man so badly crippled that he was unable to 
'•l.uid uptight and had lo drag himsidf on the 
i".id in Older to beg for alms. Deyiprosad was 
iiiiK h affetled at the sight. He at once ordeied 
line of his men to calf the l.eggar back and 
paid him handsomely. The ciipple not being 
lai iiliai with such treatment, was so astonished 
did I he was unable to find his speech foi some- 
liiiie When he came back to his senses he thanked 
du artist profusely and went on his way. A little 
I.ilei the artist had a rude shock when he found 
die f ripple standing firmly on both his legs and 
"’iMiting the money he had <-ollected. believing 


himself to be at a safe distance from his 
beguiled benefactor. 

A lathej curious incident took place 
recently at Chiomcpet. One morning a man in 
1 leanly attired garb, was found lying under the 
full sun just opposite our bungalow. This 
attrac ted the attention of our artist. He imme¬ 
diately made enquiries and was given to under¬ 
stand that the man had fainted due to hunger 
and fatigue. Just the right chord was touched, 
rhe artist bciaine tcnibly agitated and shouted 
for Ins men lo remove the fainted person to a 
shady place. A jug full of cold water yvas sent 
lo him and a bearci went with a cycle to 
prcKUie food lor the famished one. Having his 
fill without baying to pay for it. the fellow 
soon fell suHicienlly siiong and reficshed to be 
able lo sit up. He then declaied in a faltering 
tone that he had come there in search of work 
but haying fourid none desired to go back to 
bis yillage home. Unfortunately he had no money 
in his pocket to pay the train fare. He was 
immediately jiroyided for and thereafter left our 
yicinity offer ina grateful thanks lo the artist. 

A fc“W day later I rereiyed a phone call 
from a lady whom I knew and whose office was 
in our neighbourhood. She told me she had 
heard how my husband had been cheated by 
that ‘'rogue. ’ She also fell into his trap, she 
sard. Actually that is the profession he has 
assumed rn »»rder to earn hrs liyelrhood. He used 
the same tactics in front of the houses of all 
well-to-do people who he thought would pay him 
layishly. If a >«mall dole was giyen he would 
throyv it away yvith contempt in the very presence 
of the giver. .She was very much annoyed with 
his behavioui and said “-.ueh a laseal should 
never be eiieouraaed 1 have reported him to 
the police.’ I ic‘pealed this to my husband 
evjic'cting him lo be angry for having been 
deceivc'd in that fashion, but no, he replied’ 
'piilc- coc.ll> “Well, 1 helped him in good faith. 
If he has cheated me' it is his fault not mine.” 
I have learnt after yc'ats of trial that men may 
change and bee orne wiser through their ex¬ 
perience but artists never. In spite of so many 
adverse experiences Deviprosad remains as 
c^aieless as ever. 




THE ACHIEVEMENT OF JOHN XXIH 

By J. TARAVAS 


Of lew men ii can U- said that ihey have 
changed the whole course of history. But, as a 
rule, it has onl) been many years after their death 
that their impact was fully realised. 

In the last six months of Pope John XXIII’s 
life, it suddenly dawned on men that in his four 
shot! years as l^ope, he had given a new turn to 
the (iatholic Church, and had started men of 
various creeds asking whether religion does not, 
after all, have a place in modern life. 

The election of Cardinal Roncalli as Pope in 
October 1958. at the age of 77. came as a sur¬ 
prise. Jlis name had not been mentioned among 
the proL'dhle choices, and it was concluded that 
the Cardinals had chosen a mere ‘fill-in’—some¬ 
one who would he a good man, hut who would 
not make any great changes. lie was thought a 
‘safe' choice, hut his short reign has proved how 
wrong this idea was. 

Prom the very beginning he showed that he 
was ready to cut through formalities and pre¬ 
ferred to go straight to the point. Even his choice 
of the title. John XXIII. showed him to be an 
individual in the fullest sense. There had been 
another John XXIII—or rather someone who 
went by that name in the fifteenth century. He 
was a doubtful character and never conslitu- 
tulionally elected. The name had been shunned 
by Popes for centuries—even though John is a 
favoured name among Christians. 

KCLICION and IlEl.LVANCi: 

11 a single word can he used to sum up the 
main concern of John’s four years as Pope, it is 
relevance. He wanted to show that religion is 
relevant in the world of jet travel, space explora¬ 
tion and nuclear terror. 

Christianity has been rather on the defensive 
for the last four hundred years. The Protestant 
Reformation and the strife that went before and 
after it was a tiemendous shock for Christendom. 
The result was division, argument and complete 
separation among different groups of Christians. 

Added to this has been another problem 
common to all religions : the impact of modern 
scientific discoveries and attitudes on religious 
beliels. iSticncc seemed to answer all the ques¬ 


tions. and technology promised to make “the pic 
in the skv” a reality in the here-and-now. 

The Communist world has outlawed reli¬ 
gion ; and the West has, to a large extent in 
recent years, allowed spiritual values and ideab 
to he crushed in its race for wealth and pleasure. 

It was to be Pope in this kind of world that 
the Cardinals irt Rome chose Cardinal Roncalh 
in October 195}k 

Recent decades had seen, in the Catholic 
Church, growing rrrovemeirts for effecting unite 
among divided Christians. While also much work 
was doire hv hidden scholars and professors to 
relate science and religion. It was Pope John win. 
came and blessed their efforts giving immediali 
recognition and approval to their work. 

From then ort. things changed rapidly; new 
attitudes s|)reacl like wildfire which. naturalK 
trrough. has resulted in a minor upheaval. Ai- 
wavs there are rnanv who firtd difficulty in follow 
ing new paths. 

Vatican Council 

Three nronths after his election, Pope John 
showed he was no ‘stop-gap’ Pope by calling .i 
Council ol the whole Church—the 21st only in 
2000 years of Christiarrity and the first for nearly 
100 years. 

At once he made clear its aims : renewal 
within the Catholic Church, greater adaptation 
to the needs of the modern world and unil\ 
among Christians, 

'I’he lirsl session was held between Oclohii 
and Uecember last year, and the second is to 
follow later this year. This Council has seen the 
confrontation of old and new ideas, and thouali 
still the outcoine is far from decided, it has 
thown that Catholic Bishops throughout the woil'l 
have responded wholeheartedly to the directioii 
given by John XXIII. A tremendous amount will 
dejrend on the successor elected to follow John. 

The Vatican Council has taken into realistu 
account that Christians who are divided amona 
themselves only add to the confusion in the world 
today. It has followed John’s lead in its desire to 
go to meet those holding different beliefs 
frank and close discussion in preference to the 
old way of firing broadsides from a distance. 
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ll IS not that the Catholic i/elie\es that truth 
(haiif^ps, but rathtr that the stylo oi language in 
uhuli It IS expressed has to take into account 
>\,i\s of thojught current among men of tins age 

RrUCxION AND SdlNCL 

I’opo John was an optimist He said of him 
s(lf ‘1 have always rcmainc'd an optimist bt- 
( ius( that IS niy nature, even whe n 1 heai near 
tilt deep concern over the fate of mankind 

Opening the Vatican ( ouni il in Ocloliei, he 
i\i furlhei evidence of this when he said “In 
the daily exercise of our pastoral office, we 
some turns have to listen, much to oui legiet to 
voices of persons who though buring with zeal 
K not endowed with loo much sense of dis 
tit lion OI measuic In these modern lirnt" thev 
( III stc nuthimr but pre \ irit ation and lum Ihc\ 
' \ that our era m conipaiison with past eras 
I illin^ woisc and the > bcha\c as though tin N 
lull Itained nothin^ from hisloiv which i" none 
I less the teacher of life Fhci behave is 
til null it the lime of foiiiier t ount ils evervthiii}. 
« IS i lull liiiimph for the ( hrisliari lele i and life 
nil ioi piopei icligious liberty 

\Vc (cel we must disagree with those pro- 
pluls of gloom who are always forcastin., dis- 
istei as though the end of the world was at hand 
In the present oidei of things Divine I’lo- 
Miliiicc IS leacliiu us to a new order of human 
n i ilions which bv mens own cffoils and even 
liivonci the II verv expectations aie directed to 
wild the fullilment of (rod’s supe noi and ni¬ 
si nitable de-signs And evei)thing tve-n human 
clilleieiues leads to the grtatci good of the 
( liuii h ’ 

Hut John did not icmain at the level of loftv 
miraiities Among his maii^ wiitinas and talks 
'MIC the now famous ‘Mtit<r it Maf^is'ta (Mothei 
mil leacher) which was a courageous appliea 
ton of ( atholic teaching on the spiiitual dignitv 
1 man to eonciete problems facing the world 
1 >dav private initiative and state intcivention 
I list wages the dignit> of workers rural workers 
"d to under-developed areas population in 
I ll ise international cooperation, etc 

In anotliei place, through one of his cardi- 
ihIs the late Pope showed the human cone *rn of 
'fhriion for the individual so ofti*n lost ii tech 
"•cal verbiage • (for workers) “Hygiene must be 
I'lictised accidents and occupational diseases 


averted, working hours kept within reasonable 
limits women and particularly married women 
and mothcis treated with due regard, young pco- 
l>le employed only when sufficiently mature and 
111 ve r foi work that might compromise their 
riatuial develeipmeiit and eveiy danger to good 
iiioiab oi to religious feeling avoided” 

Hfs iccenl lettei to the whole world on peace 
wa'^ wideh atclaimccl by the bS (rovernment, 
bv Khrushchev nid bv L Jbant John XXIII had 
a horioi ol w ii and showed that modern warfare 
involves we uhtv moral eonside rations He said, 
ll is h irdlv possible to imagine that in the 
alomii ei i wai could be use cl as an instrument of 
just lie ’ 

Poll loiiN nil Mvn 

I 

Hut time is III) uiiihisimclin,. Pope John’s 
<ic Inc VI me lit without si(iiij_ soim tfim jr of the man 
ill it lav belli alh till tilli foi it was ]iiieisfl\ his 
ptisonililv tint 1 1 fee ted so much 

III was ibove all i Ke an individual in the 
si nsi that he was nivci the slave to tradition and 
I nioiinitv Soon aftci fns election he said that he 
did not fieliive that simple thirms should be made 
e omplicateel 

\oi w IS lie afiaid to laUr,li at himself—such 
a htallhv i h ii ic le i is|ic for anv man An old 
Nalicaii eiisiiin kept visitors of| the dome of St 
Peters Hasilic 1 when the Pope w is walking m 
his _ iicli 11 blit Ji hn change cl lint “Why 
shouldn t the \ look ' I m not doiiif, anything 
c indalous 

One of the secrets behind his impact was his 
deep hull in fitlim foi otiiiis especially for 
those who siifhii'^l He biokc another age old 
piotocol with his ie_nlai visits to children sick in 
hosjiitals to oijilian^cs to prisoners m goal— 
ind foi e leh In hid a woiil of etieouragement 
iven 111 the last week of his life when he 
knew tint his death w is dost at hand in his 
moments of c oust lousncss he repeatedlv prayed 
foi till unity ainoiif, Christians that he had 
woikid fn so tiiclessly Fioni his deathbed he 
Sint Ins lilcssin^s to the suk tveiywhere and to 
hilcliei throughout the wculd 

Ml these jiersonal glimpses of John the man 
are not just details to fill out these lines Rather 
they live the secret of peihaps the gratest Pope 
of oui age 

for it was his deep love and concern for all 
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men lhat pave him the vision of a happier and 
more secure world for which he worked with 
such effect and such confidence. 

In our day, when every field of human acti¬ 
vity pets more highly organised, it is often felt 
that the individual is crowded out, that the more 
impersonal commission or committee leaves little 
room for personal initiative and vision. 

The achievement of Pope John XXIII in 
just over four years, gives eloquent witness to 


what a large-hearted, \ courageous and far-sighted 
individual can still do. 

Pope John gave himself fully to his con¬ 
viction that man must take into account the spi- 
litual depths that lie within him. He was full of 
optimism that all the wonders of our scientific 
and technological age would be the real servants 
of man, once he realised his own spiritual great¬ 
ness—for John XXIII believed, above all else, 
that religion is relevant in the world today. 


ARE STANDARDS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS FALLING ? 

By PREM KIRPAL 

The viandard of education in oui Swcmdaiv schools has been a 
subject of controversy during the past few months. In this article, 

Shri P. N. Kripal, Education Secrelaiy to the Union Government 
puts the case in its proper perspective so that the people may have 
a clearer picture of the problem, and suggests a possible line of 
action. 


Complaints about falling standards 
in our Secondary Schools are often heard ; 
such criticism is, indeed, included in almost 
every speech delivered at important school 
functions when the guest of honour is ex¬ 
pected to encourage the teachers and to 
hearten the students. Since when the 
standards began to fall, no one knows. 
People who express opinions on this subject 
are quite certain of one fact; the standards 
in their time were bettor than what they 
are today. No attempt has been made to 
study the subject in a scientific manner 
with the result that a good deal of confused 
thinking prevails. 

Definition of Standards 

It may be worthwhile to understand 
what is meant by ‘standards’ in this con¬ 
text. Do we judge the ‘standards’ of school 
pupils by their performance in public exa¬ 
minations for their proficiency in indivi¬ 
dual subjects such as English, Mathematics 
and Science. Or do we judge them by 
their physical fitness or by their conduct 


and character ? Does our evaluation take 
into account the qualities of citizenship oi 
vocational efficiency ? A study conducted 
in Delhi indicated that there was little 
clarity in the minds of persons who were 
interviewed on this subject. While many 
complained about the defective grasp oi 
the English grammar, erratic spelling and 
confused expression, others were worried 
about the students’ ignorance of basic- 
religious and moral tenets. Quite a fev 
thought largely in terms of examination 
results. 

Analysis of Results 

To take the examination results first. 
Poor results at the High School examina¬ 
tion is not a recent phenomenon in thi.s 
country. It has been recorded that all the 
candidates who took the first matricula¬ 
tion examination of Ihe Bombay University 
failed to pass. The result of this examina¬ 
tion varied from 28 to 34% in the years be¬ 
tween 1882 to 1902. In subsequent years 
the percentage fell in one year to 26 and 
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rose in another to 54. In the case of 
Madras University it was stated that, over 
r.ixly years ago, when the present CJover- 
nor of Punjab, Shri P. Thanu Pillai, ap¬ 
peared at the Matriculation examination, 
the pass percentage was about 21. Another 
letcnt study made by the Directorate of 
Extention Programmes in Secondary Edu- 
salion reveals that the results of most 
Boards of Secondary Education varied only 
•.lightly fi'om year to year. It will thus 
.ip]iear that examination reaulis do not 
furnish any reliable evidence of the stand¬ 
ards in Secondary Schools. 



Sludents working in the science laboralorN 
of a .secondary school. 

As indicated in the Delhi study, the 
public is generally concerned about the 
deterioration in the teaching of English. 
But the standard of English of an average 
: Secondary School student in this country 
I has never been high.It has been observed 
I that failures in matriculation examination 
i from the earliest years were largely due to 
i poor results in English. Although one- 
■ third of the time was devoted to the teach- 
I ing of English, many teachers in Indian 
Universities were complaining at the close 
<^f the last century about the lack^ of their 
students’ ability to follow college lectures. 



A das'- in a ?ec<»iulai\ school for girl^. 

Personal attention of trained teachers is 
the fiisl cs-si'iilial to i»rotnole hotter 
standard*-. 

(iiood Versus Bad Schools 

There one other point to consider. 
There have always been schools which are 
good and schools which are not so good and 
also schools which rank rather low in public 
estimation. Again in the same school, there 
are usually boys and girls witli different 
scholastic attainments. Now, the general 
standards would seem to fall if there was 
any marked deterioration in the standards 
maintained by gr)od schools or the attain¬ 
ments of the lop ten per cent or so of the 
secondary school students. There is no 
objective assessment made so far but 
competent observers feel that there has 
been no deterioration at that level. This 
is also evident from the fact that large 
numbers of students who join every year 
the Defence Services Engineering Colleges, 
etc., seem to be doing as well in their 
studies as their predecessors. 

Real Cause 

The complaint about low achievement 
seems to be valid in respect of vast 
numbers of students who come from 
socially and culfurally backward sec¬ 
tions of the population which never 
sent their children to school in the 
past. To cope with this flood of new enrol¬ 
ment ill-equipped and ill-staffed secondary 
schools had to spring up hurriedly in every 
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nook and corner of the country. The ter¬ 
rific rate at which expansion is taking 
4 Dlace at the secondary stage will be evid¬ 
ent from the fact that both the enrolment 
and the number of secondary schools have 
been trebled since the year 1950-51. 

Unfortunately owing to paucity of 
funds there has not been a correspondingly 
large provision of money for effecting im¬ 
provements for raising the quality of 
education. It has not been possible to spare 
adequate funds for improving school ac¬ 
commodation and library and laboratory 
facilities. Nor have the teachers’ salaries 
kept pace with the rising prices. The aver¬ 
age monthly salary of a secondary .school 
teacher works out at about Rs. 110 tor the 
year 1960. The poor salaries do not attract 
suitable persons to the teaching profession. 
Moreover, the brighter students at the 
higher secondary or intermediate stage, 
some of whom joined the teaching profes¬ 
sion m the past, are now being drawn away 
by the expectation of higher rewards in the 
professional and technical courses which 
have been expanding fast. The average in¬ 
take in the B.Sc. class today is of poorer 
quality than in the past when professional 
and technological courses did not provide an 
opening to large numbers. The staffing and 
curriculum of the Teacher Training institu¬ 
tions have not improved appreciably and 
private managements which control the 
larger number of high schools in the coun¬ 
try do not always offer attractive condi¬ 
tions of service. The result is that our 
poorly-paid and inadequately trained teach¬ 
ers of secondary schools suffer from a sense 
of frustration and the over-crowded classes 
prevent that measure of personal contact 
between the teacher and the taught which, 
more than anything else, imparts quality to 
education and makes the educational pro¬ 
cess meaningful. 

While it is not true that standards of 
education in our Secondary Schools have 
fallen from a higher achievement in the 
past, serious problems resulting from 
mounting enrolment and paucity of re¬ 
source? require urgent attention, and unless 
these are solved satisfactorily and speedly, 


a process of grave deterioration may set in 
and sap the very foundations of the educa¬ 
tional system. We cannot remain content 
with the educational standards of the past. 
When intelligent people talk about falling 
siaiidards, what they have really in mind is 
the level of high attainments elsewhere iii 
a dvanced countries, the need of a modern 
?(ciety for a new type of schooling, and the 
unfortunate gap between our plans foi 
oualitative improvement and their imple¬ 
mentation. 

Larger Funds Needed 

If the facilities for Secondary Educa¬ 
tion are to be afforded to all who wish tn 
study at this level—and it is both right and 
expedient that this should be done—consi¬ 
derably larger resources for this neglected 
sector of education must be made available 
in order to ensure at least moderately good 
standards. If wo want good education, we 
nui'-d pay for it ; there is no short cut to tb( 
quality of education. The proportion oi 
National income which the Indian socieM 
• pends on education is about the lowest in 
the world, and within this meagre amouni 
the share of the secondary level of education 
t''''fN to be reduced by bigger pressures .it 
the top and the bottom of the educational 
I idder. 

Can we afford to find the funds needid 
lor good secondary education ? In the long 
lun this should be possible. The prospects 
lot the immediate future, and especially tbo 
remaining period of the current Five-Ye.n 
Flan, however, appear to be bleak. In the 
liosent situation it is necessary to rouse 
■Mid mobilise voluntary effort to the maxi- 
iMum po.^sible extent in addition to a wisei 
and more effective use of existing resources 
The United Nations have launched a Devc- 
J.ipmcnt Decade for the raising of standards 
of living in the economically backward 
countries. Cannot we launch on a national 
scale a School Improvement Programme to 
which governmental authorities, voluntaiy 
agencies, universities, parents and the pub¬ 
lic could make significant contributions tnr 
the overcoming of the present deficiencies 
of teaching, accommodation and readmt! 
materials ? 



BLACK PREPARATIONS OF THE WlirFES IN SOUTH AFRICA 

By SURESH RAM 


Democracy is defined all over the world nr. 
1 “government of the people, for the people, 
ind by the people.” But in the “Republic” 
)1 South Africa it is qualified by the word 
“white” and is an exclusive preserve of the 
.vhites. Little wonder that this democracy 
i1 the white people, for the white people 
ind by the white people has turned irdo a 
)iuta] autocracy where the jungle law 
oigns supreme. Inhabited by about in 
Dillion people (of whom no less than 11 
iiilJions are the native Africans), South 
\liica has three million Whiles who, eti- 
)Viog as they do vast and arbitrary powers, 
1 . v( ,et up a monolithic Stale before w'hich 
lic worst despotisms of the cruelest tyrants 
>]id dictators known to history, pale into 
\i''iqnificance. The indigenous people, the 
hildrcn of the soil, have become aliens in 
Ik ir own country and live or die at the 
neicv of their white despots. A denial of 
ill lopublican traditions and democratic 
allies, this state of affairs can neither he 
oleiated by the people of South \fric > 
!i)i vjew'cd with equanimity by an> bod\ 
he be he or she in Africa oi any othei 
111 ol the globe. 

At the historic conference ol all inde- 
(ndent African States held at Addi.^ Ababa 
n May last, it was decided to “eliminate 
iiloinalism in all its forms from the conti- 
lent of Africa.” This Summit Conference of 
^Inca’s leaders also agreed unanimously to 
Hit pressure on South Africa, Portuguc.se 
Silica and Southern Rhodesia, and if neces- 
'a to wrest power from the Whites by 

sting African liberation movements with 
iiiiis, finance, volunteers and training 
‘icihties. Also on that occasion, Mr. Ahmad 
ien Bella, the energetic Prime Minister of 
'^Igc’i’ia, remarked that they, the froc' 


H'oplo of Africa, did not have the “righi to 
lijuk of eating so long as the people were 
''If''’, in Angola, Mozambique and So ith 
^bica.” And then he added, “We agree to 
kc a little and even altogether, so that 


African unity shall not be any empty 
phrase.” 

When the echoes of this conference re¬ 
sounded over the South African sky, there 
was a stir. One of her Ministers remarked, 
“Let them come—Wo are ready for them!” 
Her Foreign Minister, Mr. Eric Louw, told 
the ‘Parliament’ that there was no half-way 
measure for South Africa between racial 
separation and racial equality. “Either we 
must abdicate,” said he, “or we must stand 
“^'houlder to shoulder and fieht for survival. 
Otherwise there is nothing for us.” And her 
Minister for Defence, Mr. Jim Fouche, 
observed, “We woll stand armed against the 
outside world. It has been decided at 
Addis Ababa to launch a military attack 
again'^'t South Africa in the luture, but we 
give them the assurance that if they attempt 
such an attack wc will hit back tremend¬ 
ously hard.” 

South Africa’s Armed Forces 

It IS thus easy to see that the Whites of 
South Africa aie tr^ing their best to equip 
themselves militarily and do all they can to 
sta\ in power and deny its birthright to the 
indigenous population. Her black prepara¬ 
tions go on feverishly and none can defi¬ 
nitely slate what her military strength 
exactly is. But those who are in touch with 
the subject hold that South Africa’s perma¬ 
nent White force consist.^, of more than 
15,000 officers and men. Then there is the 
Citizens’ force of 70,000 with nine months’ 
compulsory training. Also there are 80,000 
strong men in the Commandos with a week¬ 
end cour.se. In the Police, there are 12,200 
Whites. Plans are ahead to build up a 
women’s force. It is broadly estimated that 
South Africa could mobilize two hundred to 
two hundred and fifty thousand Whites in 
an eme.’gency. 

As regards military equipment, South 
Africa is amassing it furiously. A new muni- 
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tion factory for manufacturing 92 different 
items of arms and ammunitions has been 
recently set up. Besides, she imports arms 
from abroad : 

From Belgium: Rifles and automatic 
weapons. 

France : Air-craft. 

Britain : Air-craft, war-ships, tear-gas 
, and technical skill. 

USA : Air-craft and special oquipme it. 

Sound Economy 

South Africa’s economy too is very 
sound. Thanks to her diamond and gold 
mines, she produces tremendous wealth by 
the labour of the native Africans whose 
wages bear no comparison with the salarie.-; 
and emoluments of the Whites lording over 
them. British and American capital feeds 
this economy. About t:900 millions have 
been invested by UK and !*500 millions by 
the USA in South Africa. About half of hei 
trade is carried on with these two coun- 


tries : 



Country 

Imnorl from 

Export to 

UK ‘ 

35‘; 

34L 

USA 

20‘; 

10‘; 


Her prosperity is growing fast. In 19'i2, 
her exports were more than doubled in 
comparison with the average of the ten 
years preceding 1962. An idea of her econo¬ 
mic health can be gathered from a speech 
of Mr. Harry Oppenheimer, her noted 
millionaire and industrialist. He said ; 

“Economically our position is envi¬ 
able. The outflow of capital has been 
halted and a persistently favourable 
balance in current accounts (in spite of 
the boycott) has raised our gold and 
foreign exchange reserves to record 
levels. Although we are not obtaining 
the foreign capital needed to develop our 
potential as rapidly as we would like, we 
are able from our own reserves to main¬ 
tain a stable economy and even to move 
gradually forward.” 

Black Laws and Arrests Clfllore 

This economic climate is bound to en¬ 
courage the Whites of South Africa to go 
ahead with their apartheid. In 1962, they 
passed a law which, in the words of the 


International Commission of Jurists, “re¬ 
duced the liberty of a citizen to a degree 
not surpassed by extreme dictatorships ol 
the left or the right.” On May 2, 1969, 
another black Act, surpassing all previou-, 
legislations in its drastic and all-embracing 
nature, called as the General Law Amend¬ 
ment Act, commonly known as ‘NO TRIAL 
BILL’, became law. This Act gives tho 
Minister of Justice the power and autho¬ 
rity to detain a political prisoner indefinite¬ 
ly even after the expiry of his term of im¬ 
prisonment. It also enables the Police to 
hold suspects without warrant in solitary 
confinement for 90 days and introduces tlw 
death penalty for South Africans who g( 
out of the country for “receiving trainim 
in sabotage” and for those who advocate 
the forceful overthrow of the regime from 
abroad. As “Manchester Guardian” points 
out, this bill marks “the death of the judi¬ 
cial system” in South Africa. 

All sorts of liberties have been crush* d 
and the people are being locked up at tl'c 
whims of the ruling few. A report frntii 
Johannesburg, dated June 24 last, states 
that a total of 67,637 people were behind 
the bars at the most recent count two 
months ago, which “does represent an all- 
time record,” according to the Commissionoi 
of Prisons, Mr. Victor Verster. Furthti 
more than 10,000 people were then awad- 
ing trial and more than 5,000 had been i- 
rested for security crimes. On Frida 
June 21, 1963, eight young Africans weit 
sentenced to a total of 98 years’ imprison 
ment. Passing sentence on them, tlu' 
Judge remarked that the “Bantu (the native 
African) has no freedom of movement and 
is generally the victim of oppression 
Besides, in the ten years between 1951 and 
1961, according to official statistics, about 
3,500,000 Africans were convicted for Pa-.^ 
offences. In 1961, the figure was 376,0<)() 
i.e., more than a thousand convictions fx'i 
day : all these figures speak for themselves 
and need no comment. 

“Stop This Bloody Traffic” 

At this horrible situation in South 
Africa, the entire civilised world has raised 
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i(b voice of protest. At the ILO conference 
licld in Geneva last month, delegates of all 
the thirty free African States refused to 
participate * in its deliberations because of 
I ho presence of the white representative 
,,( South Africa. Ultimately, South Africa 
liad to quit ILO. Attempts are also being 
made to boycott South Africa and disband 
jll trade and diplomatic relations with her. 
Bat this has so far not moved South Africa 
ji all. For, she has nothing to fear so long 
as she commands the support and backing 
(it UK and USA, both of whom have heavy 
(.(inomic commitments therein. 

But public opinion in both of thesv^ 

■ mintrics is now realising the need of 
(hatige of attitude towards South Africa. 

\ , Harold Wilson, British Labour Leader, 

I, I asked the UK Government to cease 
Ml ling arms to South Africa and “to stop 
ill bloody traffic in the weapon.s of oppres- 
i." This lias really unnerved the South 
\iiican Government which has threatened 
U'v with retaliatory trade' measures, which, 
n it, turn, ha.s rather perturbed the Con- 
seivative Government of UK. Perhaps 
'■'11 will come its testing time when it will 
to choose between its inleresi.s in 
nth Africa and the maintenance of the 
(' Mimonwealth. 

Grim Struggle Ahead 

I In South Africa herself, the people are 
I pu'paring for a grim struggle for freedom. 
'I’bouffh most of their leaders are cither in 
Mil or under restrictions, others are work- 
’iM underground. Sometime ago, Mr. 
Walter Sisulu, leader of the banned Afri- 
<■ I'l National Congress, issued a broadcast 
bom the “Freedom Radio” from the Afri¬ 
can National Congress’ underground head- 
'I' '>1 tors “somewhere in South Africa,” and 
oonled to face the future with courage 
resolve. 

South Africa’s most prominent public 
* 'n‘(', Chief Albert Luthuli, the distin- 
' otiedd President of the African National 
j'' "I .less and Nobel Peace laureate, has 
'■'bfd upon British workers to support a 
b. 11 <,f v^eapons to South Africa. He has 
‘’ 'b'ccl them to make sure that their labour is 
' used to produce or transport the 


“weapons which will deal death to the 
people of my country. ” Says he : 

“Do not think we will be deceived by 
your piou.s protestations as long as you are 
prepared to condone, assist, and actively 
support the tyranny in our land. The test 
is your stand on the principle : No arms 
for South Africa.” 

The Chief has given the warning that 
if freedom is refuscfl to the people of South 
.\fnca and all avenue.-^ of protests and 
(iemontrations closed before them, they 
will have no option but to resort to vio¬ 
lence. “Is it any wonder,” asks Chief 
Allicrt Luthuli, “that among the people of 
our country suffering from intense oppres- 
'(,n.s—deprivation of hope and family, of 
livelihood and hope—there are some who, 
goaded beyond human (.ndurance to the 
point of desperation, see no way out but 
to engage in desparale forms of reckless 
violence / Nor is it, humanly speaking, to 
be wondered at that there are thsoc who 
.ire embarking on calculated acts of vio¬ 
lence because they have been forced to 
abandon all hope of reaching a ,iu.st solu¬ 
tion by consultation and negotiation.” 

This IS. in brief, the situation in South 
Africa. The battle for its freedom has be¬ 
gun already and will soon take a more 
H^rioLi.^ form. Her White rulers have made 
all lilack preparations and will count no 
co,l loo great for further ones. On the 
other hand, Africa is equally determined to 
make every sacrifice for the cherished goal. 
The people of India too cannot remain pas- 
spectators of the scene. We are sure 
that they will contribute Ihcir mite and 
offer their full sujiport and co-operation in 
this great (ask. There are about five lakhs 
( f Indians in South Africa and they are 
blood of our blood and flesh of our flesh. 
They have to boar all sorts of indignities 
and sufferings. But they are bravely facing 
it all and standing shoulder to shoulder 
with their African brethren. We all have 
a duty tov/ards South Africa. For, freedom 
is one and indivisible. If it is denied to a 
part of the world community, it is as well 
denied to the whole. The struggle for libe¬ 
ration of South Africa is a veritable part 
of our own struggle for Swaraj. 
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By Sri Syamlai. Mistri, m.a., m.utt. (Doublin), dip-in-edn. (Glasgow) 


Behaviourism oi theory of behaviour in psycho¬ 
logy is a step towards the scientific process of 
psychological achievement. Before the birth of 
behaviourism, psychology was the science of 
conscious evi)erience. Though observation of be¬ 
haviour ha<l, at that time, found a place in psy¬ 
chology, tlie general view was that psychology 
was concerned primarily with the mind . and the 
objective study of beha\i<*ur was but of secondaiy 
impoitance, and there was a tendency to intei- 
pret objective observations in teims ol conscious¬ 
ness. as if such observations weie insufficient. 
There was a (ompicto dependeiue on the classical 
method of introspection till the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

During the opening ycais of the picsent cen¬ 
tury there was an outburst of strong dissatisfaction 
against the whole hypothesis of introspective psy¬ 
chology. Moreover, an idea developed in Gei- 
many and the IJ.S.A. that psychology was much 
more a science like physics and closer to life 
problem. As a result, a good number of new 
shools of thought tame into being to coice their 
protest against the traditional view of psycho¬ 
logy. As a matter of fact, psychologists belonging 
to those new schools started their crusade against 
the old idea, and it was heralded not only in Ger¬ 
many and the U.S.A. but in many parts of Europe. 

Behaviourism is one of those new schools, 
and most probably the extreme one. J. B. Watson 
was practically the founder of this school. Even 
McDoughall, in his early age. defined psychology 
as ‘the positive science of conduct of living crea¬ 
tures’, although hc‘ changed his view later on. In 
1911, Pillsbury. in his ‘The Essentials of Psycho¬ 
logy’ defined. ‘Psychology is the science of Ire- 
haviour’, and addc'd that it should be studied 
through c'onstiotisness of the individual and by 
external observation. Animal psychology deve¬ 
loped a gcrod deal at that time. Thorndike, Son all, 
Yerkes and M. Washburrr were the pioneers of 
this school of animal psychology. A tendency to 
link-up arrimal psychology with human psycho¬ 
logy was also one of the essential features of be¬ 
haviourism. 

Among the bc*haviourists Watson was the 


extrenne. As a psychologist he decided either to 
make psychology a natural science or to give il 
up. He was really disgusted with the traditional 
idea of psychology. He defined psychology as 
a purely objective experimental branch o' 
natural science, its goal beirrg to predict and con 
trol behaviour. According to him the difference 
betwc'en functional and structural psychology 
was unintelligible. He said that ‘[)svc-hology is i 
science of behaviour’ and slionglv opposed tin 
inclusion c»f the terms—consclousnc-ss. rncnl.il 
stale*, rnmel. contenl. will. etc., etc., in psychologx 
To liini the whole eoncc‘}>lion of conse iousnc's 
was nothing but a dualism oi bod\ and mind. Hi 
threw awa\ the whole conception of mind, anil 
established behaviourism to be studied in leini 
of stimulus-ic-sponsc‘ situations With V^atson hi 
haviourisni bi*gan a new system which had i 
jelace lor rexeptor function, cffexlor function anil 
learning. In his ‘An Introduction to Compaiatni 
psychology’ il is clear that not only the anim.il 
psychology, but also all psychology can achiesi 
the* status of science by objective study of all lU 
aspc*cts. 

Ac cording to this .school of psychology tin 
definition of psychology stands as ‘Psycholo. \ 
is a science of behaviour of both animal and man 
It is also an objective experimental science. An I 
if we scrutinise the opinions of all the* l/ehaviom 
ists. we can find that all of them fall in one of 
three groups : (a) Watsonian Behaviouri*-iii 

(bl some other early Behaviourists, (c) the lain 
Behaviourists. 

Watson was the first person who tried In 
make* psychology a natural science. He atlackc'ci 
the traditional view of introspection and thif' 
overboard the entire concept of introspection 'T 
direct exjieiience. He was very suspicious of ll« 
ac’curacy of the theory of iutrospetion. Agaii'sl 
this suspicion it was put forward by Tichenci 
that suspicion might be wiped out by trustm. 
only wcll-liained introspective observers. bi 
answer to this Watson pointed out that when c\h' 
the best observers could not agree among them 
selves it could hardly be relied on. 

In the field of psychology Watson wanted I" 
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include those which could be objectively observ- 
aW«‘, t.e., tangible, audible, visible things, or 

happenings. According to him even internal 
motions arxl secretions of various glands belong 
to the head of behaviour, he termed them as 
implicit behaviour, which is observable by physi¬ 
cal means. 

Watson’s overemphasis on muscular and 
glandular action in behaviour psychology was 
nothing but simple physiology, and his metho¬ 
dological behaviourism is of minor importance 
in the world of psychology. But his conceptual 
behaviourism—‘Behaviour of organism in rela¬ 
tion to environment’ was a good framework and 
mote important. , 

Behaviourism is a complex problem. whi( h 
Watson tried to aiialvse. But his real interest 
was not to analyse behavioui from elementary 
slinnili to elemental \ mus<ular H'sponser, but 
m what way the individual would behave in a given 
situation. Accoiding tt> his school of be¬ 
haviourism the goal ol behavioui psvihology is 
to predict what iespouse would be found on a 
given stimulus, and what stimulus would be 
applied for a given ies|)onse. Thev also elassi- 
lied I espouses as learned and unlearned, explicit 
and inijilieit behavioui. Watson put emphasis 
also on motor behavioui. but never did he make 
any attempt to analyse the comjilev movement 
of diffeient organs of the bodv. Sonielimcs 
III' was found to adept verbal repoil which was 
nothing but a deleat of his methodologit al be¬ 
haviourism since it was not a behaviouristic 
method. But he icpiaced the word veibal report 
bv his new woid verbal response. 

Regarding memory images Watson attempted 
to say that these so-called images were semi- 
niotoi affairs. The visual image is partly due to 
aftei-images from the eyes, partly to kinesthetic 
impulses from the eye muscles and partly to 
speixh movement. According to him behavioui 
I" a peripheral affaii. Behaviour is activated by 
tue whole organism in which the brain connects the 
sensory nerves with motor nerves, and sense organ 
'wlh muscles. He also said that pleasantness or 
mipleasaiitness was also a sensory motor affair, 
although many behaviourists were of opinion 
dial it was of central affair. According to be¬ 
haviourists. including Watson, nothing can 
happen in an organism without sensory motor 
piocess. Watson said that Emotion was also a 
htrm of implicit behaviour, and different 


emotions could Ik* distinguished through situa¬ 
tion and oveil response. Each emotion has its 
own separate visd-ial pattern. But physiological 
experiments have shown that feai and anger have 
the same vi.sceial patlein. and emphasis has 
been put generally on thamulus and frontal 
lobes ill this respect, but not on the viscera. 

riiere ai<- three emotions in early life : 
'fcdi.' ‘lege’ and ‘hive.’ Each of tlu-se are aroused 
in a delmite situation All oihei emotions are 
tonsideied to be in the natuie of habit induced 
by conditioning. Watson exerted strong influence 
on this failoi ol iou<lilioniiig and was very 
hojK'lul of its scientilie appliidtion to education 
of childien. Ihis tlieorv ol Watson was of much 
importance. 

These behaviourists tiieil to leplaec the law 
of effeit by the law ol exercise in the field of 
learning, although W'atson lelied on conditioned 
resfionse. Hut ultimately Watson’s theorv of 
learning was identical with the theorv of asso¬ 
ciation. 

In the field ol mental process the be- 
haviouiists gave stiess on the relation between 
thought and language as an internal form of 
behavioui. Ai cording to Watson ail [ihenomena 
ol iniiei life are objective even if they are not 
observable. So imagination and thought have 
been termed as imjilicit muscular behaviour. He 
also made a distinction between active language 
habit and passiv^e language habit. Active 
language problem is a big pioblem. On this 
pioblem Watson’s view' is that the language of 
the child develops through trial and variation 
method as the learning process of the cat to 
escape flora the puzzle box. 

The 1 elation ol language to thought has 
been emphasised by the behaviourists. According 
to them thinking < (insists of speech movement 
on a veiy small .scale, and is sul/stituted for 
overt act. Eai h woid or phrase in the thinking 
jiiocess serves as a substitute for aome act. 

Childien sometimes think aloud, and step 
b\ step a stage is i cached when they think 
silently They also learn to talk to themselves 
what they have doim, or what they intend to do 
or what they are doing, and lastly reach the 
matured form of thinking. This theory of think¬ 
ing is really sound and its validity can be easily 
proved. We notice that most of us talk to our¬ 
selves while thinking. As regards the experimen¬ 
tal evidence for the behaviouristic theory of 
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thinking many invehligations have levealed a 
relation between the movement of tlic tongue 
and the tliinking jiroresH. In this case this school 
has replaced the classical iheoiy of association by 
an ordeied series of responses. 

One thing strikes us tlial Watson piobabls 
ac'quiied this tyjje of thinking process through 
his own introspc't tion. thou'h he does not pro¬ 
pose to lest it h\ inliospetlion. 

Watson ehallcmged heredity and strongly 
advocated the inlluerrco of cnvironirrcnt. He 
totally rejected instinct and all hcrc-dilaiy merrlal 
trails of human heungs. He said that with a free 
hand irr controllrng cnvircrnraenl any normal 
infant could be made arrv type ol spc'cialisl with 
least regald lor tire hcic'clitv of lln“ infant. Irr 
later yc'ars he rccogrrisd. of course', a number ol 
ol human instirrcis. and stressed impoitdrice cur 
the unlearned aetnily as the basis ol learning 
and habit formation, ^ome l.eha\iourisis rejec ted 
this view of heredity and environmentalism of 
Watson, although a good ituiiiber of nonbeha- 
viourists acc'epted it. This extreme environmcm- 
talism has, however, nothing to do with tire 
objective mc'thod and rejection of introspection. 

Pavlop and llekhteiev. the two Russian 
physiologists, added, in the history of behavi¬ 
ourism, strong imjretus m its c'arly stage with 
the discovery of Rcflc'xology or Conditioned 
Reflex. Bekhterev, while working on liTain 
physiology, reportc'd the experiment on an arti¬ 
ficially associated lellex. His book cm objective 
psychology may be regarded as the first syste¬ 
matic exposition of behaviourism. Before the 
disc'oveiy of associated reflex Pavlop had already 
discovered a nc'w phenomenon, the conditioned 
reflc'x, the reflex bc'ing conditioned ujron the fact 
that a given stimulus had bec'ii presented together 
with one which was originally adequate to c'lieit it. 
Pavlop found that a dog would secrete saliva, 
not only when the- food would be given to him, 
but even when jirc'sc-ntc'd with a stimulus asso¬ 
ciated with the food. Being equijiped with this 
Pavlop solved a great many problems. It means 
that any stimulus can act as a conditioning 
stimulus provided it was given beforehand along 
with the natural stimulus. There is a diBiculty in 
it that anv unintendc'd movement of the experi- 
mc'iiter m.iy act as a conditioning stimulus without 
his knowledge. This difficulty may, of course, be 
avoided in the laboratory, and a differential 
threshold may also lie found by the subject in 


this incthocl. But conditioned rellex cannot be 
had during sleep and extirpation of the proper 
areas of the cortex. 

In this way conditioned reflex became step 
by step one of the principal methods of be- 
liaviourism. Even with its pitfalls, if arry, this 
method brought about valuable results with 
\ ai ious kittds of reflexes. On the* basis of this 
mctliocl Watson established conditioned fear 
reaction to a irunrber of stimuli, e.g., when an 
jtimral along with a loud sound is presented before 
a child, fear reactiorr oeeuis in the child. Sub- 
sccjucttlly only the appc'arance of the animal will 
cic-alc' fear rc'ac’tion in the child. Thus conditioned 
reflex was tc'gardc'd by nrany behaviourists as a 
patU'tn with which all mccdifrcalioirs of conduct 
might be possible. 

Karl S I.ashley a pupd ol Watson, atlemjrleci 
to show that all findings ol intiospc-ctiori might 
he exptc'ssed in cebjetrve terms and might find a 
place in the rarrge of hcdiaviourisin. It clcxirly 
'•leiiilic's that furiclamentallv Laslrley had no 
ohjc'cfiou against introspection. 

Lashley started on the line of Franz who 
sliowecl that the loss ol frontal lobe on an animal 
might cause the loss ol knowledge jireviousK 
leaiiifcl, hut the ahililv to learn the same thin > 
again could not he lost After sc'vcral yc'ars ol 
hard labour he came to the- eonelusron that om 
part of the cortex is polcmtiallv the same as aii\ 
otliei jratl with an excc'ption to the c)cci|)ital arc-.i 
and more the cortex is left the better would h« 
the learning. Aceordirrg to him brain is the 
most important organ to perform all these woik 
in the bociv. This view scents to suppcrrl the oleic i 
doctiirre of imagery. Eashley also tried to liriii 
behaviourism arrd (iestall psychology close i 
together. 

Iluntc'r was a behaviourist. Arc}ordi)nK I" 
him response to the ahsc'nl world could also hi 
slticltc'd ohjc'c tively. Tie also used muscular ac tioi 
m the inner world, including the verbal aclivil' 
which is duc' to corrditionc'd stimuli for o\nl 
(octduc 1. 

The l.aler Behaviourists : Tolnran, HuH 
Skitmc'i and marry other fall in this group. 

The new birth of behaviourism dates from 
1030 by this groujr. Tolman being the pioneer 
He cgrlled himself a purposive behaviourist 
Then* was, of course a great cieal of doubt among 
the psychologists as to whether this purposin’ 
behaviourism could be called behaviourism at 
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ill But I'V his work in the field of behaviour 
ioUnan t>btainerl gcnetal recognition foi his 
llu ory of purposive behaviour ism. though with 

I difference from the theory of hehavioutism of 

\\ itson • 

A critic dl survey of the work of Watson on 
Ik luiviourism It^ci 'I olman to the conclusion that 
lichaviounstic ally an emotion is a tonclency to a 
|)iiliculai type of behaviour lesull ‘It is not a 

II spouse as such noi a stimulus situation that 
institutes the bchtiMoui definition of an emotion 

lilt llie re spouse asalleeting the stimulus 

ilnilion’ (Tolnian 1923.) 

[{efeiing to the trial and iiroi beluuioui 
mi thoel of the animal, Tolnian said that tins 
lihiMoiir IS puiposive oi goal diic'cted He said 

III It tile animal as we 11 as the human has some 
|ui\ ite rnatteis such as a law feelini; of sensation 

III motion feelinj. of jileasanlne-ss and unplc’a- 
iiliiess He tiled to lepit all those piivale 
1 Mils Ir im the s(op> ol serenlilie ps\eholo"\ 
innei s I s(i id iflaii OniN when ie(ie>ttrd 
ill I pri\ ite initlirs niai liaxe a plan in 
s( n ne e i Ills lele i brinus loith a eUai elilfirence 
! VI (in me ntalism md behaviouiism But verbal 
up It has got a jilaee in his ilicem sheiwmu that 
when the data of the striie tuialisls was made 
piiMie the 1 'c havioui isf c onlel .leeetit it It shows 
lint llitie was a e le u eliffeunee between the* 


liuiluialist and the be*havie)iirist 

iolmin was libeial and le-ss negativif.t than 
li 1 Ik ha\lout ists (spiciallv fai fieim Uatson 
Ml I inidaled the e one e pi of mfer\(nin_ vaiiables 
e liii h meins that the e \|)i i line nie i must eibserve 
til behaMour undei different experimental 

eoiielitions. le, to find out the iclatmn between 
till bediaviour variable and the exjiennuntal 

iiiiible In this method he melud'*d the import 
III'< of heredity, age or expeiience along with 
tile e nvironment of the subject Tn doiim so 
I olman showed that dennand vaiiables and 
' nilive variables are also useful in deleriiun- 
" animal liehaviour If these two vaiiables aie 
111 (I up with expelimenldl and hehavoiii vaiiahles 
fill foim a sound iheorv of liehaviour As 
' bbci.d behaviourist Tolmaii allacked the ex- 
1' iiilmn of learning in conditioning methoc' 

I hen eeimes Hull who made the full ulilis 


it'on of Pavlop’s principles, but with diffeientes 
I" mitiy points According to him their is a slight 
I'lbicnee between conditioned response and un- 
""dilioncd response whereas Pavlop was of 


opinion that conditioned stimulus must begin 
be'foit uiiLonehtioned stimulus. 

Re*gaiding inleManmg vaiiables and molar 
behaviour, Hull was of the same opinion with 

I olman He elevied a machine to work out 
svllo'isms and said tlial lilt learning piocess 
could be electric allv mutated Aeeordiug to him 
iiohodv should fire (III I ihi actual lieliaviour of 
animal oi man witli eonsiious pmee-ss but should 
vviiil out on I 1 11 il \siim Hr did never 
iijeel e oiisi loiisnes^ intirlv 

Jilin emu 1 I skmiu i who made a 
vaiuible eonlnbuli < to B bevioniism He took 

II In m m 1 xpi MM pomi of view and 

elesciibtd behavioiii m le i ins of stimulus and 
lespimsi \(((ii(lm III him all hehavioui is 
eoiniiose el ol leflevi' Hi was (iinecrned with 
niilhei reflex an imi luivuus svstem but with 
the mol 11 point of view In bun tlie laws of 
bihivoui is llu %mil 111 ol stimuli and other 
I ondilions Hi ii>((l 1 1 111 \ 1(1 rovii all varieties 
ol slmmlus iispiMsi mills Ht af.,,) introduced 
a pei//le box—the sk ime i liox—which bridged 
till gi|) I Llween I’avlop’s conditioning and 
ThoinelikeA Inal and eiioi method He divided 
leflexts into two e 1 i-si •—the icspondod reflex 
and the operant reflex In the foimer, known 
stimulus e leales i it spouse in the lattei there 
IS no known stii inlus but a sponlmeoiis lesponse 
viill be emitted b\ ibi onanism Behaviour 
consists niostlv of opiiant leflixis 

I iki V alson ‘'kmi ' i m of be e\tr< me 
be liav loui ists and tin d lo it pi I anv leference 
to inner state of tin ij-anisni and to deal with 
obseivabhs Obvioijslv liis tlieoiv was quite 
different from tliosi of [olman and Hull He 
w.is nevti in favoi i of lakinc help of any kind 
of hvpotliesis III his method illhoiigh he was 
not vtiv tlcai ahoiil llit prmnplts to he adopted 
loi se!effin!z expciiminlil vaiialiles However, 
lu went lar awav fiom mliospee tion and guided 
himself In the (imenl stale of science to 
estahlish jisyeholoi.' on the basis of science 

II IS theiefore evident from the above 
siuelv that the theoiy of Irhaviour is diverse 
in appeaiaiite and disposition, though it is a 
great nicie scientific method Theorists belong¬ 
ing to different groups hold moie oi less different 
views cue group he mg very extreme the other 
ralhei liberal The extie mists as has been shown 
earliei are leady to toleiate even the idea of 
introspection oi coiis< lousness in psychology, and 
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hold that introspection is closely associated with 
philosophical bias. There is another group, 
headed by I'avlop and Bekhterev, which went 
along with physiology and tried to show the 
importance of physiology in the field of 
psychology. 

Thanks to the theorists of behaviourism, in 
spite of their differences, they have established 


psychology as a natural science. They further 
established that psychology is to be studied by 
experimental methods with a particular object to 
control man’s behaviour most soientifically. 
Some consider it to be a challenge against ethics, 
religion. f)svchoanalysis, i.e., against moral and 
mental science. But according to many it is an 
epoch in the history of psycholgy and man. 


EARLY BRITISH RELATIONS WITH SOUTH-WESTERN BENGAL 

I 

By Prof. BINOD SANKAR DAS, m.a., l.l.b., 

Mulnapore College 


Thf. forest and sail tracts within and out ol Mid- 

i 

'napur produced much anxiety on the part of the 
tulers but got scanty attention from the histori¬ 
ans. Some «»f the historians, ignorant ol the sjririt 
of the soil, have advanced their pet theories about 
the thinking process of the people and their pecu¬ 
liar way of working them out. I'he misunder¬ 
standing about their way of life is no less focuss¬ 
ed in ancient Sanskrit, Jaina and Bengali litera¬ 
ture. Literary works like Dharmarnangal of 
Ghanaram and Kahihankan Lhamli, etc., have 
often rirentioncd these peo(>li‘s in a conlem}ituous 
language. But f»>r the right understanding of 
their political and <‘ultural history one has to 
review two fundamental forces at work. 'Phe im¬ 
pact of the foreign lorces face to face with the 
potentiality of the rK>ri-Aryan elements had 
played a great part in the history c*f the land. 
This point may be illustrated frf)m some notable 
facts. 

First, the people in the jungle mahals b- 
longed mostly to non-Aryan group of peoples. 
They were (he inheritors of a culture which ori¬ 
ginated in the soil and stimulated its growth. 
The illu^ttation of the impact of the native cul¬ 
ture is reflected in the names of the region. The 
place-names ending in ‘Bhum’ suffix suggest that 
the mahals were predominantly inhabited by the 
Bhumij people or children of the soil and those 
were the 'Bhum' or the birth-place of their chiefs. 
Second, the dominant role of foreign impact niav 
be illustrated by dividing the cultural history of 
the region into three distinct jdiascs ; Hindu, 
Islamic and Biilish. Fiom the 6th to 1th century 


B.C. probably Kadha came into (ontact with the 
Hinduised Indo-Ai\an loice of the .lorthcrn 
j)art of India. In the second phase the challenge 
of Islam dominating central Asia and India with 
its new creed and political set-up, dominated socio- 
polilhal life of this region. In the last phase a 
new loreign force accompanying a warrior-cum- 
nienhant class ol Europe gradually rcvolution- 
i.sed stK-io-cconomic foundation of the mahals 
It is to be noted, lastly, that in each phase the 
cydes ol loieign impact ha\c widened in extent 
and (jualily < hanging the so( io-political pattern ol 
the region. 

In the first phase. Buddhism and Jainism 
began to infiltrate into this region from Circa 
5th century B.C,. and onwards.' But it was during 
the rule of the Palas probably that the main 
currents of development ol Hiirduism began to 
invarlc Radha h'ading to a cultural rajiproach- 
nient. Thus, the worship ol the cull (*f Dhannu 
originally enranating from the soil was stimulated 
by Buddhist and Hindu impacts. Secondly, from 
the traditions regarding the origin of the Bhum 
countries a jrattern may be studied of the earb 
Aryan selllerncnts. These ‘Bhum' countries some¬ 
times have been subdued by military adventurers 
who were cither aboriginals themselves or Aryan 
immigrants. The rrryal families like the Tunga'- 
immigrated from Orissa, sonre came from north¬ 
ern India like the chiefs of Dhalbhurn or Singh 
bhum and some ol the chiefs ertranated from the 
prolo-Au.straloid group of people, the original 
inhabitants of the soil. They, after being stimu¬ 
lated by foreign impact, rose to the warrim 
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oaste.^ Thirdly, Mahamohopadhya H. P. Shastri 
proved the Buddhist impact on the culture of 
this people and showed how in the popular litera¬ 
ture and religious festivals the influence of 
Buddhism penetrated.® But Dr. A. Bhattacharya 
1 ^ of opinion that Jainism gave more stimulus to 
du' culture of Radha than Buddhism.* A rew 
' lass of people, the Sravakas, came in Nagbhum 
and Singhbhum and were elected by the children 
of the soil as their new rulers and chiefs.® They 
1,'I ought about a political and cultural synthesis 
.111(1 adopted the racial festival of the Bhumij 
(lass. 

But besides the stimulus given by the foreign 
iinjjact in these salt and forest tracts the un¬ 
doubted domination of the culture emanating 
flora the soil could not escape one’s notice. The 
iiaditions regarding the origin of the Bhum 
r oiratries show how the chiefs, i.e., majhis or 
Singhs were raised to a high status by the primi- 
ti\(' ('ommunity and how the people in Samanta- 
i.liMin and Dhalbhura ro.se against their rulers 
and placed new chiefs in their midst after a coup 
dc palais—with the blessings of their trilnal godd¬ 
esses like Vasuli, Puuri or Kankini.^ Secondly, 
in ihe polbical as well as in the battle fields this 
.liioriginal element maintained its ascendancy. 
Our literary works bear ample testimony on this 
point. Kalaketu obtained a kingdom by defeating 
llie king of Orissa Ly the blessings of goddess 
( handi. Kalu Doni was the famous general of 
l.ausen, the hero of Dharraa Mangal. These Ben- 
irali-speaking Doms and Bagdis, predominantly 
\usiriolid in origin, dominated the cultural field 
of Radha. ITiirdly, this frontier region had to 
11 inf ront foreign invasions for generations after. 
The wardens of these marsh-lands, with the help 
ot the local militia consisting of this aboriginal 
i‘l(*ment, had maintained successfully the secu- 
iilv and independence of Radha.'^ In the British 
pciiod also we find fresh recruits were obtained 
bom this class of people to fight against the 
Indian powers and the French in the Carnatic.® 
I’oiirthly, in the cultural field also these Doms 
‘(nd Begdis dominated. They were the shevaits 
nnd Bhaktas or devotees of the cult of Dhnrma 
in the festival of Gajan held in Chaitra Sankranti. 
Ihcy even superseded the Brahmin class in the 
"orship of the deities like Dharma or Shiva.® 
But the life and culture of Radha was a synthesis 
between aboriginal and foreign elements. The 
’‘>eial festivals and worships illustrate this point. 

8 


First, the festival of hoisting umbrella of Indra 
was inseparably connected with their national 
and political life. It was a common festival to 
all the Bhum countries and possibly the one 
manifestation of the sun-worship of the aborigi¬ 
nal tribes. It was justly regarded as “an imita¬ 
tion of surging of the sun at the beginning of 
spring or at the solistices—a piece of magic to 
help the sun move.”^® Secondly, in this region 
very often we find the offering of the clay toy- 
horses in the site of worship which is supposed 
to have stood for the ra}s of sun. Thirdly, in the 
bathing festival of Jagannath or that of the cult 
of Dharma, we find the curious worship of the 
sun of a primitive agricultural community. ‘Snan- 
Jutra’ is nothing but a human device to satisfy 
the regulator of rain.^^ Fourthly, in the proper 
names of the region, we also find the same illus¬ 
tration. The name Radha or Rala in the Jaina 
scriptures may be derived from the Sanskrit 
word Rakta Tulla Ratul Raul Rala.*® The suffix 
“Aditya’ signifies the existence of a sun-worshipp¬ 
ing community in this region which got stimulus 
perhaps from the Indo-Aryan idea of sun-worship 
from northern India sinc^ the time of the later 
Guptas who had again alternative names with 
‘Adilya’ suffix. 

A second series of blows came to them in 
the second phase of their political and cultural 
transition. It was the blow of Islam. The Afghans 
and the Mughals placed a new t)pe of warrior- 
class over the peoples of the frontier regions. The 
agrarian system remained intact with only minor 
modifications in the existing rent-rolls and 
boundaries of political units. Todarmall made 
little change in the land revenue system found in 
the Manila Panji,^^ which remained almost un¬ 
changed in the Jamma Tiimari of Murshid 
Quli." In the Khalsa portion of lands the system 
of tribute (peskashf from the chiefs like 
Vishnupur and Panchet remained unaltered. 
iJnder the Muslim impact the general economic 
condition of Bengal largely deteriorated due to 
absence of strong central government, constant 
drain of wealth from Bengal to Delhi and tyranny 
of the local officers.*® A new t>pe of force 
emanated from the soil and stimulated the life 
of Radha. It was the Vaisnavism inaugurated by 
Sri Chaitanya. It was the period of political 
ascendancy of Mallabhum and Bhanjabhum. 
They embraced Vaisnavism. The great Vaisnava 
conference of Khelri influenced the political 
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horizon of Bengal as well as of Orissa. The 
impact of Vaisnavism in the life of the children 
of the soil may be inferred as an answer to the 
spread of Islam in the region. It reValuated the 
existence of individual man in the society 
because “God became the child of man” and 
“man became the ultimate truth of the world.” 
Purusottam Khetra of Jagannath Deva became a 
great centre of Vaisnavism. This new thought 
movement had another cenre in Sripat Gopi- 
ballavpur to which the Bhanja Rajas were 
attached.*” Thus in the Muslim period Vaisna¬ 
vism emanating from the soil itself gave a sort 
of socio-political unity in the jungle mahals and 
Midnapur. And the people following their chiefs 
embraced Vaisnavism illustrating the “cujus 
regio ejus religio” principle though not in its 
actual connotation. 

And lastly in the third phase the challenge 
of British domination produced tremendous 
waves of reaction from the native elements of 
the soil. Even in 1767 the zamindar of Ghatsila 
refused to “admit a fryngo” in his domain with¬ 
out bloodshed and posted paiks in all avenues 
and inlets of his pargana.^^ Bhanja Rajas of 
Mayurbhanja also resisted the British preteij,tions 
in Nayabasan and Amardachaur. Jadu Singh, the 
old zamindar of Bagri fought to the last against 
the Company’s government. The early British 
rule in the jungle mahals witnessed a revolution¬ 
ary change in the life of the children of the 
soil. These people, content with their culture and 
political life, were looked down upon by the 
officers as criminals and turbulent jungle chiefs 
in a hostile manner by demolishing their strong¬ 
holds and disbanding their local militia and 
over-powering their might.^” The paiks were 
forced to sacrifice their nankar paikan lands. 
Khatwali lands were also resumed step by step. 
The chiefs and the people felt the natural impulse 
of resistance the nature of which was misunder¬ 
stood by officers and historians.^** The new 
process of challenge and response in the third 
transition period in the jungle mahals and 
Midnapur was admirably summed up by 
Firminger.^** “The English could show the Mughol 
sanads and farmans to justify their occupation 
but the Directors when they referred to lands 
granted in zamindari tenure as” territory or as 
“possession” clearly intended to indicate that 
rights obtained by process of Mughal law would, 
if necessary, be maintained by military force. 


Bdiind the diplomatic or legal settibinent there 
was a virtual conquest of the country, i.e., a 
suppression of the native military power by the 
British military power.” 
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The European Renaissance of the six- 
h'onth century is rightly considered as an 
unportant land-mark in the history not only 
ol European civilization, but of human civi- 
h/ation as a whole' inasmuch as it influ- 
•'ticed every aspect of human life—prose, 
poetry, literature, art, drama, painting, 
J*iiii>ic, architecture and minor arts and at 
he same time introduced a remarkable 
iKw spirit and broad outlook which deli- 
y^ ed mankind from the narrow obscurant- 
of the Middle Ages. It made for all¬ 


round progress. The process thus started 
in the sixteenth century is still continuing. 

The European Renaissance appeared in 
its full bloom in the sixteenth century, and 
much has already been written on it and 
people are usually familiar with the vast 
artistic and technological development that 
took place then. 

But it is not usually realised that there 
was a long preparation for the Renaissance 
of the sixteenth century, and that this pre¬ 
paration in its volume and intensity is not 
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less than the actual Renaissance of the 
sixteenth century. The object of this 
article is to place before the public some 
of the important aspects of this develop¬ 
ment before the sixteenth century which 
is very little known especially in this 
country. 

The word Renaissance in its primary 
sense has a religious connotation, and 
gained currency after the Miracle of Notre- 
Dame since the fourteenth century. The 
word came to mean neither ‘resurrection’ 
nor ‘return’, but ‘recommencement’ on a 
new plane. The Medieval Age was fast 
coming to an end and there was to be a 
‘recommencement’ of the entire historical 
process on a new plane. Mankind was 
called to “a new and a more elevated life.”^ 
This new life, the life of the Renaissance 
was fully accomplished in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. But the pre¬ 
paration for it which went on slowly till 
1500 A.D., was none the less important 
and historically more significant; for once 
a process is started its logical accomplish¬ 
ment is a foregone conclusion and is only 
a matter of time, but the important thing 
in history is the starting of a new process. 
From this point of view the scope of the 
present article is very important. 

Among the many important patrons in 
France'who helped the ‘new learning and 
culture’ (in France) in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, especial mention must be made of 
“the good king,’’® the Count of Provence 
(1409-1480) whose work was later taken up 
by the Duches of Ferrare (1510-1575). Re¬ 
form and Renaissance became such popular 
themes with the masses that in 1496 Michel 
Bureau wrote, “In our days the word ‘re¬ 
form’ has sounded so much in popular ear 
that with whomsoever you speak it re¬ 
appears again and again.”® The famous 
Italian poet Francesco Petrarch (1304-1374) 
wrote his odes and sonnets “To Laura” 
that were translated into many languages. 
He celebrated in Rome, in 1341, ‘The 
Triumph of the Ancient Fashion’. On the 
other hand, the Cardinal Bembo feared 
that a study of Latin might spoil the “purity 
of his style,” and this great follower of 
Cicero, born in 1470 A.D. scrupulously 


“avoided reading “decadent Latin,” the 
vehicle of that Ancient Learning, which 
was his special object of worship. He was 
a great admirer of the vernaculars, and An¬ 
cient Learning through the vernacular, 
was his motto. 

Pomponio Letto (1464) in Rome, Mai- 
sile Ficin (1473) in Florence, Casimir IV 
Jagellon (1498) in crackow and Charles-IX 
in Paris established Academies for “revi¬ 
ving” ancient ideas and arts. 

Considering that the Sultan of Turkey, 
Mahomet-II, had captured Constantinople 
in 1453 A.D. the starting and stabilisation 
of Renaissance in the remarkably bricl 
period of about half a century (1453-1500) 
must be considered a remarkable achievi'- 
ment. It was helped by such important 
factors as the zeal of Lorenzo di Medici ot 
Elorence (1469-92), the discovery of the 
New World in 1492, and the patronage oi 
innumerable rulers in the states of Hah 
The speedy establishment of the Renais- 
ance in modern times was possible becau^' 
between the fall of the Homan Empiie 
(476 A.D.) and the fall of Constantinople 
(1453 A.D.) “art was not dead,”^ but conti¬ 
nued to live some sort of an existence and 
the “Middle Ages transmitted to us an 
ancient tradition.” Just before the fall of 
Constantinople (1453 A.D.) the great sculp¬ 
tor who did something to revive the ancient 
styles in his works in France and Italy was 
Nicolas D’Apulie. His main work was done 
between 1250 and 1268 A.D. 

Wyclif in England (1381), Jean Hus m 
Bohemia (1409) and Charles-V of Valois 
(1364-1380) prepared the way for indni- 
dualism, reform and Renaissance. Parti¬ 
cularly Charles-V was a great collector ot 
ancient manuscripts and did much to en¬ 
courage interest in ancient learning. This' 
progress was fortunately not interrupted 
in spite of many disturbing factors of the 
Middle Ages, such as the Hundred Years Wai 
between ^ance and England, the economic 
collapse in many slav countries and mass 
massacres of Christian populations in Ra* 
mania, Hungary, Servia and Greece by the 
Turks in the period from 1350 to 1450 A.D 
A manuscript in the National Library, being 
a letter dated the 3rd February, 1442, sug- 
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gests that the Turks “in the period of six 
years carried away four hundred thousand 
Christians who were made their slaves, and 
then killed the old and diseased among them 
whom they could not take with them.”’’ 
But the Pope and the appearance of power¬ 
ful Christian bankers and banking houses, 
such as those of the Acciaiuolis, Bardis, 
peruzzis, Albertis, and Medicis in Italy 
helped the cause of the new learning and 
new enlightenment. Of course, as it has 
been well remarked “money knows neither 
religion nor country” and the Pope Aeneas 
Sylvius complained in 1458 of “Italian 
Treachery” when a Christian engineer built 
the warships and bombing vessels of the 
Sultan. In spite of all this, fourteenth cen¬ 
tury Italy saw such brilliant painters and 
authors as Petrarque, Boccace, Matteo Gio- 
vanetti and others. In Germany, in the 
fourteenth century was established the 
Societas Magna Alemaniae at Ravensbourg 
by Joseph Hompys as an agency to patronize 
economic and cultural activities in Germany. 
Towards the close of the fifteenth century 
the Society established its branches in six¬ 
teen important towns of Europe. A member 
of this Society, Johann Fugger created “a 
dynasty of financiers” who lent money to 
the Court of Rumania, King of Portugal, 
Emperor Maximilian, Charles-V and Philip- 
11. The patronage of these Christian bank¬ 
ers to the cause of the Renaissance was an 
important factor in its stabilisation and 
progress. Between 1455 and 1500 A.D. 
thirty thousand volumes of Renaissance 
literature were sold in Europe and in Lyons 
alone 56 printers and publishers settled 
down who encouraged the new movement. 

Geographical explorations and dis- 
C'veries that formed a very important 
aspect of the new movement also are to be 
traced to the period before 1500 A.D. The 
researches of J. de Bothencourt (1399-1402), 
Henri the Navigator (1394-1460), Martin 
Vaz (1419), G. Cabral (1431), Columbus 
(1492-97), Vasco da Gama (1498-1503) and 
others gave an impetus to geographical ex¬ 
plorations. The galleons, mainly Spanish, 
''tarted bringing to Europe 266 tons of silver 
and 7 tons of gold annually. It is usually 
’^^t appreciated that the economic develop¬ 


ment at this time contributed a lot to the 
social, artistic and cultural efflorescence of 
the succeeding period. The Hanseatic 
League was responsible for the speedy 
economic and cultural progress of seventy- 
seven towns of Europe in 1367 A.D. At the 
same time economic prosperity was depen¬ 
dent on geographical explorations and 
knowledge. 

Although both Renaissance and Refor¬ 
mation came as movements of liberation 
that set the human mind free from the 
shackles of the Middle Ages, it will be wrong 
to regard them as great moral and spiritual 
movements in history. Before the advent 
of the Renaissance as well as after its full 
development, we find the same moral loose¬ 
ness and easy virtues in the higher circles. 
Thus a novel of the thirteenth century 
shows us “a Count in undress before the 
household fire putting his head on the lap 
of a damsel of society^’ (‘society-girl’) so 
that she may more conveniently scratch his 
back ; and this in the presence of the Coun¬ 
tess, who finds nothing to condemn in it and 
in the presence of the children who play 
around.”' At the same period Isabella, a 
qupen of Jerusalem, was separated from her 
husband and married in succession to two 
powerful lords against her will for purely 
political reasons.’’ It is true that the Pope 
condemnd it strongly. But m spite of such 
condemnations such instances of moral tur¬ 
pitudes were not infrequent. Again, we find 
that in the eighteenth century, that is after 
the accomplishment of the Renaissance, the 
same loctsencss among the intellectual 
classes, the leaders of the society. At this 
time a person no less than La Fontaine 
preached ‘The Good Law of Nature’®; and 
this ‘Good Law of Nature’ “teaches us 
luxury' and voluptuousness,”^® and the in¬ 
tellectuals “cared less to think well than to 
live well,” and desired and recommended 
all the pleasant things in life, and among 
other things “good gardens where it is not 
prohibited to join with moderation good 
wine and the company of gay women. 

Now we take up some of the more im¬ 
portant savants, artists and scholars and 
shall examine their contributions in the 
period upto 1500 A.D. Nicolas de Cues 
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0401-1464) priest, ^ilosopher and histo- 
ria]i!i, a great nuittWiatician and a mechanic 
held an important place among the fore¬ 
runners of the Renaissance. In 1475, the 
Thurzos in Hungary presented a machine 
for draining away the water of abandoned 
mines and a process for converting copper 
sulphur. An increased interest in the mines 
and minerals and particularly in copper was 
created due to the need for heavy artillery. 
The Hungarian Orban manufacutred a 
70-ton war vessel for Mahomet-II. Plain 
(white) glass was made in 1463 which 
helped conservation and distillation of pro¬ 
ducts. The tapestry of Arras acquired such 
a renown that the Sultan Bajazet after his 
victory at Nicopolis in 1396 demanded as 
ransom “the tapestry of the highest excel¬ 
lence worked at Arras.” Fancy knitting and 
spinning spread remarkably in the fifteenth 
c^tury. Towards 1350 oil-painting deve¬ 
loped remarkably in the Mediterranean 
belt. Giotto of Florence (died in 1336) and 
Duccio (died in 1319) gave a new impetus 
to Renaissance even before the fall of 
Constantinople. Giotto was a fresco painter 
and an architect, who gave the plan for the 
campanile of Florence in 1334. With emo¬ 
tion and clarity he painted at Padua and 
Rome the portraits of the Virgin, Christ, 
the life of Saint Francis and some contem¬ 
poraries. Duccio knew How “to paint a 
Madonna humane and pleasing.From 
contemporary historians we know that be¬ 
tween 1344 and 1380 two royal painters, 
Jean Coste and Girard d’Orleans painted 
the Life of Saints and the life of Caesar 
(1349) and a Worest with Children (1370). 
“All these have disappeared like the 3906 
precious objects from the inventory of king 
Charles”. In 1398, the Milanese called 
Flemish and Parisian masters to design 
their Gothic cathedrals, and till as late as 
1450 the Italians acknowledged their infe¬ 
riority to these foreigners in the matter of 
giving living expression to the human por¬ 
trait. Jean Van Eyck (1384-1441) in the 
service of Philippe Le Bon, the Duke of 
Burgoyne, and Eyck’s brother Hubert are 
noted for their famous work. The Adoration 
of the Lamb, installed in the church of 
Saint-Bavon, in 1432 A.D. 


The influence of the Flemish mastei 
minds was acknowledged by all and parti¬ 
cularly by Luis Dahnau of Barcelona 
(1445) and Nuno Goncalves in‘ Portugal 
(1460). At this period the Flemish master 
minds deserving special mention were 
Rogier Van der Weyden and Hans Memling. 
The latter, a pupil of Rogier, worked mainly 
at Cologne and at Brussels. Being German 
by birth and Flemish by naturalisation 
Memling introduced in his work a subtle 
combination of the best in German and 
Flemish artistic traditions. In 1477, he 
painted The Seven Sorrows of the Virgin ■ 
in 1479, The Mystic Marriage of Saint Cathe¬ 
rine, and The Adoration of the Magi, and 
in 1489, The Sirine of Saint Ursule, his 
magnum opus. 

Although the Italians were slightly late 
in coming to the fore, they excelled when at 
last they came in. Between 1425 and 1447 
Ghiberti accomplished ten bas reliefs in 
bronze in Florence noted for their “perspec¬ 
tive” and “the notion of flight.” Donatello 
(1383-1466) makes vivid in bronze and 
marble every model of expression and 
thought. In La Cantoria it is the children 
in The Angel at the Tambourine it is the 
adolescents ; and in Saint Jean Baptist, The 
Naked David, and Saint Laurence of Flor¬ 
ence it is the adults; that are represented 
in all their glory. His magnum opus was the 
wooden statue of Saint Madelin. 

Luca Della Robbia towards 1443 and his 
nephew, Andrea, used the latest researches 
in pottery, particularly glazed pottery and 
in stanniferous majolica in Florence. The 
artists studied in details the disposition oi 
lines, the contrasts particularly in shades 
and anatomy. Fra Philippo Lippi (1407- 
1469) continued the spiritual tradition ol 
the monk Fra Angelico (1387-1455) in art 
B. Gozzoli (1420-1497), Uccello, Piero Delhi 
Francesca painted and wrote on ‘perspec¬ 
tive.’ Ghirlandajo (1449-1494), Verrochio 
(1435-1488), and Botticelli (1441-1510) 
author of ‘Venus’ and The Allegory oi 
Spring-times were the precursors of a grenl 
artistic blossoming. Brunellesco (1377- 
1466) was responsible for the celebrated 
dome of the cathdral of Florence. Hs con¬ 
structed the churches of San Lorenzo (1425) 
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and San Spirito in the shape of Greek stars. 

Verrochio, at the same time gold and 
silver smith, painter, sculptor, and architect, 
was “a unique genius of his time.” His 
David, The Incredulity of Saint Thomas and 
the equestrian statue of Colleone in Venice 
(1480) by reason of their vigorous and 
meticulous rendering and liveliness “escape 
all classification” and are a class by them¬ 
selves. There is not a line in these repre¬ 
sentations that “does not represent a move¬ 
ment.” 

In Germany, in the fifteenth century 
there were a few artists of great renown. 
The painter Master Francke von Hombourg 
(1424) was famous for carving wood and 
metals and his sculpture was noted for 
simplicity and vigour. Lochner’s Adoration 
(if the Magi (1435) was regarded as a unique 
creation by contemporaries. The West¬ 
phalian School of Art developed by Conrad 
\on Soest (1404), the Swabian School deve¬ 
loped by Lucas Moser (1431) and Gabriel 
Maleskircher’s famous ‘Crucification’ at 
Nuremberg were important achievements. 
At Nuremberg three other famous artists 
were contributing to the Renaissance tradi¬ 
tion Viet Stoss’s sculpture in mood, Angelic 
Salutation in the church of Saint Lawrence, 
Adam Krafft’s works in marble and Peter 
1 ischer’s works in architecture constituted 
the glories of fifteenth century Nuremberg. 
Engravers in copper developed a fiourishing 
art m Alsace under the guidance of Martin 
S( hongauer (1445-91). His pupil Albert 
Duier (1471-1528) was a widely travelled 
aitibi and was responsible for numerous 
Works in wood and copper. His wooden en- 
giaving—The Apocalypse, was universally 
appreciated. His famous engravings in cop¬ 
per were—Petty Passion (1512), The Cava- 
hci, Death and Devil, Melancholy, and Saint 
Jerome (1513-14). Among his paintings 


Adam and Eve (1507), The Adoration of the 
Holy Trinity (1511), and The Four Apostles 
(1526) are the most famous. In his works 
he “perfectly expresses the restlessness of 
contemporary Germany.” 

A great name that dominated fifteenth 
century France in the domain of art was 
that of the famous painter Nicolas Fouquet 
who settled in Rome after 1446. His work 
was continued by Francois, Piqueau and 
Bourdichon mainly in Turn. Some have not 
liked the “crudity” of his colouring, but 
it is not possible to deny the “sober” and 
“elegant vigour of masculine expression” in 
his paintings. 

Thus, it is very clear that in the period 
upto 1500 A.D. the Renaissance was suffi¬ 
ciently established in different parts of 
Europe, and that the process of enlighten¬ 
ment had started even before the capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 A.D. 
The glorious beginning thus made in the 
period before 1500 A.D. was continued with 
great success in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries. 
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EDUCATION FOR COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 


By J. MINATTUR, m.a., j.d., Ph.D., ll.d., 
Barrister-at-Law 


I 


Sometime ago, Melville C. Branch, Jr., wrote : 
“Education for Comprehensive Planning is the 
greatest unfilled need at present and the most 
challenging opportunity for the future.”^ 

It appears that the only educational institu¬ 
tion which has attempted, up to the time of writ¬ 
ing, to do something about this unfilled need is 
the Institute of Social Studies, I'hc Hague, 
Netherlands. This Institute started in September, 
1960, a four-month course in Comprehensive 
Planning, selecting as pailicipanls a handful of 
planners and specialists of various disciplines 
from several countries. It also secured the ser¬ 
vices of many eminent Professors and civil ser¬ 
vants who were unsparing, within the frugal con¬ 
fines of the time allotted to them, in their gift of 
knowledge to the participants. 

That planning should be comprehensive 
seems to be generally recognised. But whether a 
comprehensive planner, if such a being could 
exist, can be trained appears to be a matter of 
some doubt in certain quarters. It is contended 
that while an engineer, architect or administrator 
may be brought into being by academic training 
coupled with practical experience, it is well-nigh 
impossible to breathe's ‘comprehensive’ life into a 
physical planner or administrator or, for that 
matter, any specialist, and turn him into a com¬ 
prehensive planner. 

The whole question of training a comprehen¬ 
sive planner seems to centre on what is expected 
of such a person, what he should be and what his 
functions would be. If the trainee be a specialist 
in some discipline he has to approach the prob¬ 
lems of planning as a planner, not as a specialist. 
It will be his task to appraise a labyrinthin maze 
of conflicting, inter-related facts and concepts be¬ 
fore deciding or advising on a course of action. For 
instance, he will be expected to appreciate the 
changing mores of a dynamic urban population, 
the impact of rapid progress in transport, the 
balance to be maintained between individual 
rights and community interests and a number of 
other similar things with which no fepecialist, as 


long as he remains a mere specialist, is likely 
to be adequately familiar. That is probably why 
Harvey Porloff would assume the prophetic garb 
and slate that the planner of tomorrow will be a 
“generalist with a speciality.” It is not impossible 
to visualize a specialist with a generalist outlook 
on planning, delivering the goods no less efficiently 
than Perloff’s generalist with a speciality. That 
the activities of both in the planning proceas will 
be limited by what Herbert Simon calls the prin¬ 
ciple of bounded rationality is not to be ignored 
Commenting on models of man. Dr. Simon said ; 

“The capacity of the human mind for formii 
lating and solving complex problems is ver\ 
small compaied with the size of the problems 
whose solution is inquired for objectively ration 
dl behaviour in the real world—or even for .i 
leasonable appi oximation to such objective 
rationality .”2 

Though operation research may help ibe 
planner to a considerable extent in arriving .il 
planning decisions, his decision-making will 
necessarily be circumscribed by the narrow 
boundaries of rational human behaviour. While 
no academic training can overcome tliis diffi 
culty, a course of training intended for planneis 
and specialists of various disciplines with a view 
to making them capable of a new approach to 
their problems and a new degree of co-operation 
with their colleagues in related disciplines would 
instil in them a broader view of planning pio 
blems than is usually accorded by their respcc 
tive disciplines, with the result that they may 
eventually he possessed of what the Schuster 
calls “the wisdom of good minds.”* 

Such a course of study is what is visualized 
by the Institute of Social Studies. 

1. Melville C. Branch, Jr., Comprehensive 
Planning, A New Field of Study, Journal of 
American Institute of Planners, Vol. XXV, p. 

2. Herbert Simon, Models of Man p. 198 

3. Report of the Committee on Qualifica¬ 
tions of Planners, 1950, p. 70. 
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Repatriation of South African Indians 

The repatriation of South African 
Indians is out of the question, and that for 
many reasons. It goes against our national 
dignity. Are we a moral pest that we 
must be driven away from a country whole¬ 
sale, bag and baggage? Imperialism is said 
to be abroad. It would be curious empire 
wluch would expel one of its members from 
iLrntory occupied by another. There are 
4'),000 indentured Indians in South Africa. 

1 hey cannot be released from their contracts 
except by legislation. If the South African 
Government ca,n obtain the consent of the 
caiulalists, who are sure to be very hard 
hit by the loss of so many labourers, to pass 
such a law, would it not be much easier to 
pas.s a law abolishing the £3 tax and re- 
dic'ssing the other grievances of the Indians? 
It is very easy to talk of repatriation ; but 
can South Africa do without Indian 
labourers ? Will it be able and will it be 
willing to pay the very large compensation 
that will be required to be given to the 
Indians expatriated ? The fact is South 
Aliica does want the Indians to remain 
hero, but remain only as slaves, not as 
iioo men ;—a very laudable desire for 
Ghiistian men belonging to an empire 
i\h('bo boast is that it abolished slavery. 
Tliat we do no injustice to South Africa 
'vill appear from the following extract 
loi in what Sir Thomas Hyslop, in moving a 
'“Solution in the South African Agricul- 
Inial Union supporting the levy of the an- 
nual license of £3 on each non-indentured 
Indian, man or woman, publicly said ;— 

“The effect of the license is to prevent 
Inthans from settling in the country. It is 
t'xl ended to Colonial-born Indians now 
^nd if the license were abolished Indians 
Would have the choice of remaining in the 
Country as free men. We want Indians as 
nulentured labourers but not as free men.” 

Lastly, where will you repatriate all 
^hose 150,000 Indians ? Many of them 

9 


were born in South Africa, have their 
homes there, their roots there, and do not 
possess an inch of soil in India, the mother¬ 
land of their race. South Africa is really 
their Patria, their Fatherland ; it is absurd 
to speak of repatriating such men and 
women. In their case repatriation can 
only mean a sentence of exile or banish¬ 
ment. What have they done to deserve 
such a sentence ? By what code of law or 
ethics can such a sentence be supported ? 
No, no, it were far better, as Mr. Gokhale 
said in his College Square speech, that 
these 150,000 Indians should perish to 
a man th^n that they should be deported 
from South Africa. 

Nailing South African Falsehoods to the 

Counter 

As Chairman of a public meeting of the 
Indian Christians of Bombay held to ex¬ 
press sympathy with their Indian brothers 
and sisters in South Africa in their struggle 
for recognition as citizens of the British 
Empire, the Rev. A. J. French made a 
most telling speech. He spoke with autho¬ 
rity and power because he knew things at 
first hand, having laboured amongst the 
Indians of Natal for five years. 

Mr. French said that his was not a 
mere academic interest in the subject. He 
lived amongst the Natal Indians, as a 
brother among brothers. He said that the 
Indians had been the means of building up 
the economic position of Natal. He quoted 
Mr. Colcahoan. one of Mr. Cecil Rhode's 
friends, that Indian labour had made Natal. 
The position of Indians was good under the 
Crown Government but declined under a 
responsible Government and finally and 
steadily worsened under the Act of Union. 
The Union had repudiated Natal’s obliga¬ 
tions to the Indians. The position was bad. 
He distinctly controverted the truth of two 
assertions which were commonly made 
about Indians in South Africa. 

1. That Indians in South Africa lived 
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on a lower plane of civilization. He knew 
them and had lived among them for five 
years and denied this statement in toto. Eco¬ 
nomically no doubt they lived more cheaply, 
as they were an intelligent and industrious 
people, but he distinctly denied that they 
lived or desired to live on a lower slab of 
civilization. 

2. Another statement which was fre¬ 
quently and falsely made was that white 
men were in a terrible and glaring minority 
in Africa and that threfore all native and 
coloured races must be depressed as a physi¬ 
cal necessity. As a matter of fact white 
men were 20 per cent of the whole popula¬ 
tion ol “South Africa.” Moreover, tthey 
wre armed, backed by military organisa¬ 
tions and had complete command of har¬ 
bours, forts, railways and ammunition and 
lived also not in isolated tracts but in 
organised communities. Therefore such a 
plea of craven fear and of false and mis¬ 
leading statements were engineered for 
racial purposes. The £3 was an accursed 
imposition. 

3. He did not hope for much from 
this inquiry. No one was on the Commis¬ 
sion of Inquiry who really knew the Indian 
point of view. Still South Africa had learnt 
much from commissions of enquiry. He 
instanced the commission of inquiry into 
native affairs, the results of which had 
opened the eyes of South Africa, had called 
forth an outburst of indignation and re¬ 
sulted in sound public opinion on the native 
(Zulu) question ; so please God this inquiry 
will do the same. He knew of hundreds of 
Englishmen in South Africa who deeply 
sympathised with the sufferings of Indians. 
He reminded his hearers of Cecil Rhodes’s 
maxim “Equal rights for every civilized 
man in South Africa” and he contended 
that Indians were civilized men. 

The Civic Aspect of the South African 

Struggle 

From one point of view our country¬ 
men and country women in South Africa 
should be considered as building up the 
nucleus of the United Indian Nation. There 
they arc all engaged in a united and common 
struggle disregarding differences of creed, 


race and sex. From them we should leam 
the lesson of unity. 

Passive Resistance is undoubtedly a 
more civilised and humane form of civic 
struggle than armed resistance. Indians m 
South Africa by the very fact of their engai; 
ing in this form of bloodless struggle ate 
proving their fitness for the rights of citi¬ 
zenship. They are giving an experimental 
demonstration, as it were, of the possibiliac, 
of unarmed' disobedience. Much moie 
would depend on the efficacy or futility ot 
this struggle than appears on the surface 
The British Empire and the whole civilised 
world IS interested in seeing that men ait 
able, not only theoretically but practicaih 
too, to draw from it the lesson that a blood¬ 
less struggle is better than a bloodly one 
Indians in South Africa had prayed and 
petitiohed for years, but in vain. If passive 
resistance should also fail, our brethien 
should not, of course, have recourse to 
violence—nobody would give them sueli 
unwise advice: but should anybody br 
allowed to be driven to have a mental pie 
ference for violence ? That is the senou. 
question for British Imperialism and ci\i- 
lised humanity to ponder over. 

The Advice of Moderation 

Some of our friends have been askine 
our countrymen in South Africa to be 
moderate in their demands. We think oui 
brethren are asking for the irreduciblf' 
minimum of free men’s rights. In a recem 
letter to the Times Lord Ampthill writes 

It cannot be too much insisted that 
the Indians in South Africa are not making 
any unreasonable demand or asking for a on- 
thing which cannot quite conveniently be 
conceded to them. The proof of this is 
they are only asking for the fulfilment ol 
promises which have actually been made to 
them. If these promises had been kept and 
if the Indian community had been treated 
with ordinary honesty and good faith there 
would not be a trace of this long-standing 
trouble at the present moment either m 
South Africa or in India. On the other 
hand, there is no excuse for thinking that 
the present alarming situaticm was unex- | 
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pocted and could not have been foreseen. It 
was foretold by all those who have interest¬ 
ed themselves in the question and who have 
any knowledge at all of Indian character. 

(Modem Review, January 1914) 

j\ Failing of Indian Educational Committees. 

A distinguished European professor 
who knows the requirements of Indian 
(diication writes to us : 

“Indians themselves are often just as 
much to blame in this matter (the appoint¬ 
ment of professors) as the Government. 
The Committee of the Canning College at 
Lucknow has, I believe, a majority of 
Indian members. Yet two or three years 
dt;(), a Scotch-man who had only taken a 
dee,i'ee at a Scotch university was appoint¬ 
ed professor of mathematics there on 
Rs. 300 a month. Why was not Dr. Ganesh 
Prasad, who took high honours at Cam- 
hndgo, asked to accept the post ? The best 
Scotch-men after taking their degrees in 
Scotland come to Cambridge and read three 
years more before taking their degree 
there. A friend of my own who was tenth 
wrangler in my year did so. The differ¬ 
ence between a good first class at Cam¬ 
bridge and a Scotch degree is then greater 
than the difference between B.A. and 
M A. at an Indian University. But there 
.still more to be said in the case of Dr. 
Canesh Prasad. He and Dr. Zia-ud-din 
and Mr. Paranjpye after taking high 
iioiK urs at Cambridge studied for a year 
at Gottingen under Klein, the greatest 
Jiving teacher. To the best of my know- 
k'flge there is no Englishman m the Edu- 
lational Service so highly qualified as 
thev Here is another case. Mr. Lakshmi 
Narain, who teaches the higher classes in 
t't;i I hematics at the Central Hindu College, 
IS only paid Rs. 200 a month, while the 
h'acher of the lower classes gets Rs. 300 a 
'tionth because he took a Cambridge 
degree. People in India do not seem to 
understand that to take high honours at 
Cambridge like Dr. Ganesh Prasad 
•U'^ans a great deal, but to take a third 
as this teacher did, means very little, 
u the Mathematical Tripos the Senior 


Wrangler gets something like twenty 
times the marks of the lowest man who 
passes. So great a difference is not pos¬ 
sible at an Indian University, and so 
Indians often fail to understand the mean¬ 
ing of a Cambridge degree.I see again 

in the “Statesman” that it is intended to 
bring out an Englishman to be principal 
of the Hindu College. Why do they not 
offer the post to Dr. S. C. Bose, who will 
retire from Government Service in a year 
or two ?” 

Indian Educational Committees ought 
to be able to profit by whal the writer has 
said. 

(Modern Review, February 1914 page 396) 

i 

University College of Science. 

On the 27th March the foundation 
stone of the University College of Science 
was laid by Sir Ashutosh Mukher jeea in the 
presence of a distinguished gathering. In 
Ihc lucid speech that he made he traced 
the history of the institution from its very 
inception. We are deeply indebted to the 
generosity of Sir Taraknath Palit and Dr. 
Ra.sh Bchari Ghose for their princely dona¬ 
tions. It also gives us peculiar pleasure to 
learn from the Vice-chancellor’s speech that 
the contribution of three lakhs of rupees 
made by the University to the funds of the 
College, came from the Reserve Fund of the 
University “Formed out of the surplus of 
examination fees realised from candidates 
of all grades, in different stations of life, 
from every corner of this Piovince.” This 
cnablc.s the poorest and most obscure gradu¬ 
ate and undergraduate among us to feel 
that this College of Science is our own, 
and that we have all contributed our mite 
to it. 

The response of the Government of 
India to the request ot the Syndicate for 
libc ral anc. substantial help in aid of the 
College, has been disappointing. To quote 
Sir Ashutosh :— 

The response, however, was slow to 
come, and the only assurance we received 
was that when funds were available, the 
request of the University would be consi¬ 
dered along with other claims. The true 
position now became perfectly plain to 
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even the most optimistic amongst the 
promoters oi the scheme for they fully re¬ 
alised that, for the present at any rate, the 
University must rely upon its own resour¬ 
ces, limited though they be, supplemented 
by the generosity of founders like Sir 
Taraknath Palit and Dr. Rashbehary Ghose, 
whose names will be handed down to poste¬ 
rity and will bo gratefully mentioned by 
all true lovers of education from generation 
to generation, even long after the names of 
present-day notabilities—euphemistically so- 
styled shall have passed into inevitable 
and well-merited oblivion. 

Are the educational gods of Simla 
among these “notabilities ?” 

(Modern Review, April 1914) 


Another Raptured Spleen 

A man named Martin Forbes, Port 
Trust Inspector, Bombay, found another 
man named Dhondu working under his 
supervision to have fastened the sling to 
the wrong part of a wheel. Forbes “got 
somewhat disconcerted at this fact, went 
up to Dhondu and gave him a blow on the 
stomach while Dhondu was still bending to 
fasten the sling.” The result was Dhondu 
died, and Forbes was in consequence put 
to the trouble of taking his trial before a 
magistrate. The magistrate held that the 
blow struck by Forbes “could not have 
been violent,” but as Dhondu suffered 
from a diseased spleen, “which, according 
to Dr. Powell, was so feeble that even to 
gently push could have ruptured it,” he 
died within thirty minutes. The magistrate 
charged Forbes with voluntarily causing 
hurt under Section 323, Indian Penal Code, 
and sentenced him to pay a fine of Rs. 25, 
which wo hope was subscribed on the spot 
by the Advocate (?) of India who has 
written a chivalrous article in defence of 
Forbes. 

These men wose diseased spleens are 
ruptured belong mostly to the laboring 
class. They have to earn their living by 
hard bodily labour almost every day of 
their lives. In the course of their work 
they receive pushes, pressures, knocks, 


blows, &c., on different parts of their 
bodies, including the stomatch, which are not 
always gentle: yet no case has come to our 
notice of death from a ruptured spleen 
among them, except when the push, &c., 
happen to be administered by a European 
or Eurasian. That is a peculiar character¬ 
istic of Indian spleens. Again, every year in 
Bengal and other malarious parts of the 
country, there are serious and sometimes 
murderous affrays among the agricultural 
population, not infrequently resulting in 
deaths from blows on the skull. There are 
the so-called religious riots, too. And such 
or similar scuffles are far more numerous 
than the unfriendly physical contacts of 
Indians and Europeans or Eurasians. But 
we do not remember ever reading of any 
peasant or field-laborer dying of a rap¬ 
tured spleen in consequence of these agra¬ 
rian or other riots or scuffles. But as we are 
not medical men, we would ask the Govern¬ 
ment to compile statistics showing how 
many Indians during, say, the last 10 years 
have died of a ruptured spleen, (1) as the 
result of their stomachs coming gently or 
violently in contact with inanimate sub¬ 
stances in the course of their labours, (2) as 
the result of blows received from the 
hands of their countrymen, and (3) as the 
result of blows received from the boots, 
fists or sticks of Europeans and Eurasians. 

We do not know what Government can 
do in this matter. They cannot pass a law 
that in every case in which an Indian dies 
in consequence of an assault committed on 
him by a European or Eurasian, the accused 
must be hanged; that would be a rather 
unreasonable and unjust law, against which 
all white men would rebel. But that kind 
of administration of the law, too, which 
has resulated in no European or Eurasian 
slaver of an Indian receiving the extreme 
penalty of the law in recent years (we 
cannot speak of days to which our memory 
does not run back) cannot be called satis- 
fac ory. Mayne, in his Criminal Law of 
India lays it down, indeed, as pointed out 
by the Bombay Chronicle : 

That a charge of culpable homicide 
could lie against a person who “knowing 
that disease of the spleen was prevalent in 
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the district, and knowing also the risk in¬ 
volved in striking a person suffering from 
the disease, but who was not known by the 
defendant to have it.” The condition ap¬ 
plies to every large city in India, and cer¬ 
tainly to the docks in Bombay, where 
everybody in charge of coolies ought to 
know that to assault one of them is to take 
the risk of causing death by a ruptured 
spleen. 

^ut what can Government do if judges 
and jurors do not take that view ? The 
remedy is not easy to find or administer. 
But one thing is clear. No remedy can be 
effective until the people of India have 
become healthier, stronger and manlier 
than now, and until there has been a 
thorough change in the political and econo¬ 
mic conditions of the country ; and, let us 
add, until, partly in consequence of those 
changes, the consciences of the European 
employers, supervisors, &c., and of judges 
and jurors have been roused. For, though 
it ought not to be and cannot be asserted 
that all judges who acquit or lightly punish 
the accused in such cases are guilty of cons¬ 
cious injustice, or that all doctors who m 
such cases depose that death was due to a 
raptured spleen are liars, there is no doubt 
in the Indian mind that some such judges 
and doctors exist. They require a renewal 
of the heart and an awakening of the 
conscience. 

(Modem Review, November, 1914) 

Wanted the Highest Education for Women 

% 

* I- 

Whatever some persons in India may say. it 
is no longer necessary to discuss the abstract 
question of the need of the highest education for 
women for their highest good and of their capa¬ 
city to receive such education. We shall not, 
therefore, discuss that question. In some coun¬ 
tries there is co-education for boys and girls, men 
and women from the elementary up to the high¬ 
est stage, in some there is not. In countries where 
co-education exists there are also separate schools 
and colleges for the sexes. In England, where no 
purdah is observed and where women enjoy per¬ 
fect freedom of movement, there are Girton and 
Newnhara for the highest education of women. 


In India, purdah is strictly observe«r m some 
provinces, for instance Bengal, and from none i» 
it entirely absent. For this reason, apart from the 
pros and cons of co-education, separate provision 
and arrangement should be made for the educa¬ 
tion of girls and women up to the highest stage. 
In recognition of this principle Bethune College 
in Calcutta existed for years. For the same rea¬ 
son there is the Thoburn Isabella College at 
Lucknow. In pursuance of the same policy a 
college lor women has been established at Mad¬ 
ras. and a medical college for women is going to 
be established at Delhi. As young men studying 
in colleges are for the most part not accustomed 
to the .societ) of women not belonging to their 
own families, even small communities like the 
Brahmos do not feel it quite convenient to send 
their daughters to classes meant ordinarily for 
>oung men. There is, moreover, the question of 
lh(' expense involved and of escort in conveying 
the ladies to and from college. It is within the 
power of very few families to make satisfactory 
arrangements for conveyance. For these reasons 
GoveinmeiU .should make arrangements in Bethune 
College to teach science and other principal 
suhjccl.s up to the B.A. and B.Sc. standard not 
now taught there. M.A. classes in some subjects 
should also l,«p opened there. No doubt, the ex¬ 
pense would be out of proportion to the small 
number of students who would take advantage of 
these clas.ses. But even in countries where the 
education of women is of longer standing the 
higher education of women costs more per head 
than the higher education of men. Morover, in 
the beginning the education of women must be 
costl}. Besides, the question should be look- 
{'d at from another point of view. As Government 
spends lakhs of rupees for the higher education 
of men, common justice requires that no expense 
should be grudged for the higher education of 
w'omen. so long as the total amount spent for 
this purpose does not exceed the total spent for 
men. 

The educational policy of the State, too, re¬ 
quires that the Education Department of Bengal 
should provide for the opening of M.A. classes in 
Bethune College. That policy requires that in 
educational institution for girls, male teachers 
and professois should be gradually replaced by 
female teachers and professors. But if our 
daughers do not receiye the highst education 
possible in India, how can they become good 
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teachers dnd professoi-s ? At a private conference 
with some educated Bengali ladies the Director 
of Public Instruction is said to have urged in 
effect that as there were no lady graduates fit to 
occupy the post of Principal of Bethune College, 
a duly qualified English lady graduate should be 
appointed, at least temporarily. Taking it for 
granted that there is no Bengali graduate fit to 
discharge satisfactorily the duties of a principal, 
the appointment of an English lady graduate can 
at the best be looked upon as a temporary make 
shift. For, in the first place, there is no principle 
of justice and there is no man-made law by which 
Indian women can be excluded from any office 
which has to be filled by women. In the second 
place, Indian men are not excluded from princi- 
palships of Colleges, whether they are State 
College, or aided or private. Why then should 
Indian women be excluded ? 

The position, then, comes to this. The Edu¬ 
cation Department says to our women : You are 
not fit to become principals. To which our 
daughers reply “Give us then the highest educa¬ 
tion, so that we may become fit.” The response 
of the Department is “We cannot.” 

This is not exactly, an imaginary ctmversa- 
tion. This >ear more than one lady graduate 
wanted to study for the M.A. degree. For the 
reasons stated in a previous paragraph, it was not 
practicable for them to attend the University 
M.A. classes. So the father of one of them wrote 
to the Director of Public Instruction on July ll, 
asking him to be kind enough to make some 
arrangement for teaching lady-graduates the 
M.A. couise in English. On the 22nd of Septem¬ 
ber, after two months and eleven days, the reply 
was given “that the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion regrets that this deparment is unable to make 
any arrangements. Application should be made in 
the matter to the Registrar of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity.” 

It will be seen that the Director’s reply was 
as prompt as it was encouraging. As for the “ad¬ 
vice gratis” that “application should be made in 
the matter to the Registrar of the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity,” it was unnecessary, and it did not re¬ 


quire two months and eleven days’ cognitation to 
hit upon this method of disposing of the applica¬ 
tion. It was unnecessary, for the person who 
made the aforesaid application for his daughter 
had been Principal of a College for years and has 
some knowledge of the educational facilities 
existing in Calcutta. 

However, neither the lateness of the reply 
nor the superfluous character of the advice is the 
chief subject of our consideration. The point that 
requires attention is will the Education Depart¬ 
ment give our daughters the same facilities for 
higher education as it gives to our sons ? We feel 
that it must. 

To many an Indian sojourner in England, 
accustomed in their own motherland to the sight 
of her majestic streams, the Thames must have 
appeared at first sight as a big drain carrying 
dirty water. But it is only when it is considered 
as “liquid history” that the true glory of the 
Thames can be understood. 

In our own motherland there are thousands 
of rivers and mountains, forts and cities, pillars 
and palaces, temples, mosques and mausoleums, 
fields and mounds strewn over with the ruins 
and remnants of universities, monasteries, asrams 
and cities whose very existence is now forgotten, 
—thousands of sites of which poets have sung 
and which are encircled by the magic halo of 
history, which we can speak of as liquid or solid 
history. The Ganges is liquid history. Bodh Gaya 
is solid history. Chitor and the pillars of Asoke 
are petrified history. The caves at Ajanta and 
Elephanta and the temples at Ellora and else¬ 
where are history hewn out of the rocks. The iron 
pillar at Delhi is solid history of a very endur¬ 
ing character. The Tajmahal at Agra is both 
history and romance in stone. 

It is not enough to read of them or hear or 
talk of them. If we would derive llie proper kind 
of inspiration from them, we must see them, 
touch them, meditate near them, have our re¬ 
veries and daydreams in their immediate vici¬ 
nity. In that way alone can India be made a 
living reality to us and speak to us with a voice 
that must be obeyed. 

{Modern Review, December, 1914) 
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ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI—Tin- Bhakti 
Yogin : By Anthony Elenjimitlam, Aquinas Pub¬ 
lications, S*. Catherine of Siena Se-hool, Mount 
Mary's Hill, Bandra, Bonibay-50, {India). 

Distinguished thinkeis like Hetmn and 
Mathew Arnold wnrle l)iograj)ahie'- of Si. Francis 
of Assisi. But what acted as a bar to their full 
appreciation is, that ihcv could not reconcile the 
spiritual aspect of the saint to theit \iew-points, 
limited b) stubborn [irejudices of the sceptic. 
Admirers of the rationalistic school of thought 
stopped at the point from where the spiiitual life 
of the God-intoxicated soul of Assisi started his 
pilgrimage to the Kingdom of Christ. The self- 
contradictory facts, which the Indian philoso¬ 
phers think usual in the life of a man of realisa¬ 
tion. wen- misunderstood by the rataionalists. In 
the face of revelation, their reason stagnates 
within the pool of their limitation, because re¬ 
velations always occur beyond the ken of time, 
space and causation. The paradoxes of asceti¬ 
cism and their veiled mystery without which St. 
Francis would be no Francis at all and the story of 
f.ady Poverty are the bewildering facts to most 
of the thinkers of Europe. Volumes of books 
have been written on these points. So to write 
something on St. Francis requires comprehen¬ 
sive study of the esoteric as well as historic litera¬ 
ture of Europe. The paintings of Giotta present a 
great deal to understand him. His pr >per setting 
on the pattern of history needs thinking from 
the positive direction. In this respect Anthony 
Elenjimittam has taken up an onerous task and 
has acquitted himself creditably. He has blended 
scholarship with his natural devotion to the 
great saint. He has the privilege to have a bent 
of mind toned up by scriptual knowledge 
and acquisition. In 1%2. he visited the spoU 
associated with the holy name of St. Fr.incis. 

The book under review is an outcome of 
inspiration he received there. He has broken 


fresh grounds b\ conipaiiiig the .spiritual ex¬ 
periences of SI. Francis with what were revealed 
l(» lh(‘ sages of India in their moments of illu¬ 
minated awarnes-. He utrderiirres the differences 
between the Ka‘-tern and the l^estcrri thoughts, 
rire advant oi St. Frartiis tot responds to the 
historie necessity when, as G. K. Chesterton 
says, ‘there were a fresh flowering of culture and 
treative arts after a long spell of much sterner 
and even more sterile experience which we call 
llie Dark Age«.’ That was an age of emancipation. 
The purge of paganism wd.s complete ; and the 
pagan tradition of nature-worship was errtircly 
erased front the minds of the people. But St. 
Francis's famous poems. The Canticle of the 
Creatures and The Canticle of the .^un brought 
reriascetrce with a freshness of thought and spirit. 
Yet they differ from the poems of the romantic 
jreriod. .‘st. Fraircis wrote poem- out of love of 
(iod and looked at dumb nature a- an image of 
the Almighty. On the contrary, the romantic 
poets arrirnalcd dull Nature out ol yrassiurtate, 
love for her. The saving- and writings of St. 
Fratnds reflect the idea of the love of nature, the 
love of animal, the sense of -or ial compassion 
artd the setrse of spiritual dattger of material 
prosperity. Before the torniitg of Wordsworth 
and Tolstov the European- were not familiar 
with these ideas. So what St. Francis contributed 
took a few hundred vears to urrderstand—he was 
the morning star of Europe. His was the first 
cry of a nascent poetry which found its highest 
expression in ‘Divine (iomedy' wherefore he has 
been called the precursor of Dante. St. Francis 
was the very first of the national poets in the 
purely natioiral dialects of Europe. Unlike other 
poets he had the privilege to rise to the height of 
a true poet—^his life itself as good as poetry, 
rarefied and sublimated to divinity. His mysti¬ 
cism has not a shred of mist anywhere to obscure 
Truth. He voiced his age and was destined to 
become the genius of the nation. Chastity, obedi- 
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ence and the vow of poverty—^these are the three 
pillars upon which the vast edifice of the Fran¬ 
ciscan movement rests. Like Shri Ramkrishna, his 
denial of possession and contempt of book learn¬ 
ing contradict the thoughts of the modems. 
Though devoid of learning, what St. Francis 
uttered bear the stamp of originality. Acceptance 
of extreme poverty was the main theme of 
his life. His idea of poverty took the foim of a 
gracious and beautiful lady called ‘Lady Povei- 
ty’. She was his Holy Ghost. The idea oi Lady 
Poverty has a relation with the culture of Trou¬ 
badours who sang love-songs on accompaniment 
of light instruments of the day. To this eulture 
Dante owed so much. 

In piaise of Lady Poverty not only Dante 
but other poets also composed a number of 
poems. It is astonishing that a person who did 
not think for to-morrow but the morrow thought 
of him, enlivened the whole of Christendom with 
the elixir of a fresh enterprise of life and thought 

To conclude, I would like the readers to 
know that the pioceeds from the sale of this book 
will go to alleviate the sufferings of the desti¬ 
tute children of all communities at St. Catherine 
of Siena School, Mount Mary, Bandra, Bombay. 
So to puichase and read the book means en¬ 
lightenment of the soul. 

Narayan KimotJ 

AMAR-ANUVADAK SATYENDRANATH : 
By Dr. Svdhakar ChaltopadhyOy, puhlHlicd by 

A. Mukherji & Co. Privaie Ltd., Calcutta, 1368, 

B. E., pp. 23.3, demy octavo. Price Rs. 6.00 nP 

Among the many youngmen who began to 
write verses after Rabindranath, the name of 
Satyendranath Dutl stands out most prominently. 
His collection of poems named the Kuhu-O'Keka 
(The Cuckoo and the Peacock) took by storm, as 
it were, tlie reading public of Bengal. Partly by 
his clever veisificalion and partly by his novelty 
of themes and expression, he conquered for the 
time being the heart of the lovers of poetiy in 
Bengal who were so long under the spell of 
Rabindianath’s muse. Though the young poet’s 
work lacked considerably the depth of the great 
master, it shone biilliantly indeed by its origi¬ 
nality which was absent in the verses of his 
other colleagues. More poems came from his 
hands till his untimely death at the age of forty- 
one, and he left behind him quite a good volume 
of poems which enjoyed great popularity. And 
the very touching elegy which Rabindranath 
wrote at the death of his young admirer and dis¬ 
ciple, speaks indeed very eloquently about the 
lasting place which Satyendranath Dutt came to 


occupy in the literature of Bengal. But in spite of 
all this there is a class of critics, mostly writers 
of verses, who are not quite willing to accord to 
Satyendranath a high place as a poet. This is 
done mostly on the ground that a considerable 
portion of Satyendranath’s poems, was transla¬ 
tion from different languages. The volume under 
review makes an attempt to vindicate Salyendra- 
nath’s right to be considered an important poet 
on the basis of a close study of his translated 
poems. This task is by -no means an easy one. 
For, as is well-known, Satyendranath was a 
linguist, and quite a good number of his trans¬ 
lated poems go to the orignial Sanskrit, Hindi, 
Persian, English, French and German. Hence to 
appreciate very critically the value of his trans¬ 
lated poems one has to know so many languages. 
It is gratifying indeed to note that Satyendra¬ 
nath has at last got one critic whose linguistic 
attainments aie of a very high order. For Di. 
Sudhakar Chattel ji, the author of the work 
under review, knows besides Sanskrit, Hindi, 
and English, French and Persian. And he utilized 
this knowledge properly to explore critically the 
merit of Satyendranath as a translator of poems 
written in different languages. Though it was 
natural that Satyendranath was not equally suc¬ 
cessful in all his translations and some of them 
verge on pedestrian verses, yet in a great majo¬ 
rity of cases he achieved maivellous success. 
By his very skillful and creative translation, 
many a gem of foreign literature has obtained 
the right of citizenship in Bengali, and enriched 
it veiy greatly indeed Dr. Chattel ji has selected 
some of the best specimens of his translated 
poems and discussed their language and versifica¬ 
tion after quoting the souice and has shown how 
Satyendianath could maintain the beauty and 
grace of the originals, in spite of his occasional 
deviations from them. All this he did in respeef 
of poems from English, Sanskrit, Hindi, Persian 
and Fiench. Dr. Chatterji has done his work with 
fonsiderable ability, and we congratulate him on 
the success he has attained in cieating a fresh 
interest in one of the most important poets of 
Bengal after Rabindranath. In this work the 
author has added a chapter on Satyendranath’s 
influence on the Oriya literature and another on 
some of the difficult poems of Satyendranath. 
Though these aie of secondary importance in the 
present connection, the admirers of Satyendranath 
may find them useful. But the most substantial 
part of his work, the chapters 1 to 6, will surely 
be considered an important contribution to the 
study of Comparative Literature in Bengali. The 
printing and get up of the work is excellent. 

Mamomohan Ghosh 
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THE BIG IDOL: By Richard B. Gregg, 
Navajihan Publishing House, Ahmedabad-14> 
pages 72. Price 75 nP. 

The Big Idol discussed in this book is Money. 
But the author claims no authority on the subject. 
His clear handling of this intricate subject proves 
beyond debt that he is not only conversant with 
the theories of money but its practical ap¬ 
plication is also fully under his grasp. 

Economists tell us that money performs many 
kinds of functions, viz., exchange function, 
measure function, a storage function, a transfer 
function, a symbol of credit (trust) function and 
an estiming (the present value of a future act or 
obligation) function. 

As a tool, money, is not like multi-functioned 
machines whose different operations are alwa\s, 
performed in the same order or are at least com- 
})letely controllable and the result is uniform. 

Money as a medium of exchange is a boon to 
man. But as a measure of value it is an unstable 
unit. As a store of value it is full of defects. Be¬ 
sides economic values also become moral values. 
Its storage value is inherently moral, depending 
on trust. And because money in its )»rsent forms 
has inherent defects, bad moral results of its use 
are inevitable. As regards money as a transferer 
of value, sooner or later money alwa>s creates 
situations of partly irresponsible power. As a svm- 
bol, money is exceedingly useful and powerful in 
human affairs, but it has many grave defects. 

As a result of these mingling functions some 
giave evils appear in human society and mone> 
harms economic relationshi{>s. According to the 
author the use of money in its present forms with 
iiirlher concentration of ownership and control 
of wealth make for consequent growth of mono¬ 
poly. As a result all small enterprises and the 
entire middle class in every country will be 
destroyed. Mt»ney in its present form is destroying 
spiritual values, harming democraev. causing war 
and obstructing world peace. 

As a remedy he suggests among others that 
a particular kind of money (stamp scrip) should 
bt> u.sed for a medium of exchange and for net 
other function. He quotes J. M. Keynes and 
Irving Fisher in support of his theory and gives 
examples of Bavaria and Austria (19311, many 
towns and cities of U.S.A. (1933). sucjessfulh 
using stamp scrips in depression. 


The book is extremely readable and' thought 

provoking. 

A. B. Dutta 

KRISHNA, A study in the theory of the 
Avataras : By Bhagawan D^s, Bharat Ratna, 
Published by Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 
pages 202. Price Rs. 2/-. 

This treatise on KRISHNA is a document 
based on Gita, Aou-Gita, Bhagavaia, Hari-vamsha, 
Mahahharata and others. Bhagawan Das, the 
erudite scholar of ancient scripts and the master 
of Indian religious thoughts, gives in this book 
a copious exposion (jf Avatar KRISHNA’S life 
and teachings supported by instances and evi¬ 
dences. , 

The subject of the book is not for popular 
reading and the author is too resourceful to be 
simpler than what we find in this book. Sanskrit 
quotations in devunagri script (with English 
renderings) have enriched it and readers conver¬ 
sant with the Saslras will find the theme fit for 
deep deliberation. 

M. GlIpTA 

A HAND BOOK OF PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION—By Prof. .S. Ghosh, Publnh^d by 
the author at 156, Upper Circular Road, 
CalcuUa-6, pp. 176. Rs. 7. 

It is with genuine appiobalion and delight 
that I have gone through the "ilond book of 
Philosophy of Religion’’ by Prof. S. Ghosh, M.A. 
the book reveals the working ol an experienced 
mind, disciplined in wav-, ol accurate thinking 
and sympathetic iiiulcistandim; of the academic 
needs of .students lor whom the Hand book is 
intended. What, above all. bus appealed to me is 
a ■•ensc of the e''''cnlial on llie pail of the author, 
who has tiof fallen a viilim lo the lure of a 
‘()opuIat’ treatment ol the problems of ‘Religion’ 
at the i‘x})ense of thoroughness and breadth of 
outlook which characterise the Handbook as a 
whole In the execution of his task Prof. Ghosh 
has employed a style of w^riting which is as 
simple as it is elegant, and the reader is nowhere 
left m doubt as to what tin* author means to 
estal Itsh in and through his treatment. It is 
ica-ivnablv lioj)ed that the Hand book will score 
the success it so eminently deserves in academic 
circles as much as outside these limits. 

(Phof.) Saroj K. Das 
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REPHASING THE THIRD PLAN 

Writing editorially in its current special 
number, the Economic Weekly’s reassess¬ 
ment of the Plan would bear careful study. 

Structural deficiencies in the formulation 
of projects as well as in the general pattern 
of priorities had already become apparent 
during the first year of the Third Plan, A 
reconstruction of the Plan, so that the major 
targets did not get lost in the melee was, 
therefore, clearly called lor from the very 
beginning. 

An assessment of its operation in the 
first two years and especially of the recent 
developments following the Chinese aggres¬ 
sion in October last, will indicate broadly 
the direction in which the Plan needs to be 
re-phased. This is confirmed on the other 
hand by the many gaps in the industrial 
structure which are coming prominently 
into view. The developments currently pro¬ 
jected for the remaining period of the Third 
Plan convey no assurance that the industrial 
structure is being adequately strengthened 
or even that the strategic sectors are being 
given due priority. 

During the first two years of the Third 
Plan, national income increased at the an¬ 
nual rate of only 2 per cent as against the 
expected rate of 6 per cent. An increase of no 
more than 5 per cent per year is what is 
likely in the remaining three years. This 
would mean that national income over the 
Plan period would show an increase of only 
20 per cent, and not 30 per cent, as posited 
in the Third Plan. 

The external assistance that would be 
needed for the Third Plan was given out as 
Rs. 2,600 crores (excluding P L 480 aid). 
What had made the Planning Commission 
put up this particular figure can only be 
imagined. Perhaps, it was considered 
prudent to put up a modest figure so as not 
to scare away the aid-givers. Even a cursory 
examination of the original physical targets 
from the data presented in the Plan itself 
made it abundantly clear that the assistance 
that would be required was much higher. 


The formulation of the projects has shown 
that the earlier estimates of external assist¬ 
ance required were unduly low. Added to 
this, it had also become clear that mainten¬ 
ance imports needed would be much greater 
than had been provided for in the Plan. It 
was indicated in the last Annual Number 
that the external assistance that would be 
needed for the fulfilment of the Plan targets 
would be of the order of Rs. 4,856 crores 
(“Defence and the Plan,” Annual Number 
1963, page 104-vii, Table 2) of which only 
about Rs. 2,400 crores—the amount we had 
then asked for —is now more or less assur¬ 
ed. Of this Rs. 4,856 crores, Rs. 500 crores 
would be for projects which would be carri¬ 
ed forward to the Fourth Plan, so that the 
external assistance that can be utilised in 
the Third Plan period will be of the order 
of Rs. 4,356 crores. To this has now to be 
added the import content of the increased 
defence expenditure taken at around 
Rs. 300 crores. Thus the total external 
aid that will be needed for fulfilling the 
Plan targets and building up a limited 
defence capability will be of the order ol 
Rs. 5,153 crores. 

Is such an order of assistance even 
within the realm of possibility ? What 
seems likely from the past trend is assist¬ 
ance of the order of about Rs. 3,500 crores 
(excluding P L 480); of this, Rs. 500 crores 
will not be available for use in the Third 
Plan as it is tied to the projects which will 
spill over into the Fourth Plan, Thus, at 
best, only Rs. 3,000 crores worth of assist¬ 
ance can be reckoned on for the duration of 
the Third Plan. 

Let us now try to outline the picture of 
the Third Plan in aggregative terms that 
emerges from these three basic assumptions 

(a) an overall increase of 20 per cent in the 
national income over the Plan period; 

(b) external assistance of Rs. 3,000 crores , 
and (c) additional defence expenditure ot 
Rs. 1,200 crores during the last three years 
of the Plan. (See Table 2). Total public 
sector Plan outlay (investment plus current 
expenditure) has been revised upwards to 
Rs. 8,900 crores (for details, see the Annual 
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Number, p 104-vi), estimated investment in 
the private sector remaining unchanged at 
Rs. 4,100 crores, as in the Plan. To this 
would now, have to be added the extra ex¬ 
penditure for defence of Rs. 1,200 crores, 
so that the total public sector outlay would 
be Rs. 10,100 crores against the Plan esti¬ 
mate of Rs. 7,500 crores, and the total out¬ 
lay, public plus private, would bo Rs. 14,200 
crores. 

For this outlay, assuming that Rs. 3,000 
crores of it is external assistance, the draft 
on domestic resources would have to in¬ 
crease from about 11 per cent during the 
first two years to about 19 per cent ot 
national income in 1965-66, the last year of 
the Plan. This will mean that total con¬ 
sumption (including Government consump¬ 
tion) can increase by only 1.9 per cent per 
year during the last three years ot the 
Plan ; and that per capita consumption will 
have to be decreased by 0.1 per cent each 
year if population grows at about 2 per 
cent per year, as assumed in the Plan. If 
population growth is higher than 2 per 
cent, as seems most likely, per capita con¬ 
sumption will have to be restricted still 
further. (As population has been growing 
at about 2.6 per cent, per capita consump¬ 
tion will decrease by 0.7 per cent each 
year ') 

Table I 


^Vgrjcultural Income and Agricultural and 
Industrial Output, 1960-61 to 1962-63 


1960-61 

Agricultural Income 
at 1948-49 Prices 

1961-62 

1962-63 

(Rs. crores) 5910 

5860 

597()^ 

Index of Agricultural 
Production 

( 0.9) 

( -1.1) 

(1950-51-100) 139.9 

Index of Industrial 
Production 

139.9 

138.5 
( 1.0) 

(1956-^100) 129.8 

139.3 

149.5 

Estimated. 

(+7.3) 

( 1 7.3) 

Figures ih brackets are 

rates of 

increase 

(per cent) over previous year 

. 


It is not inconceivable that a reduction 
in consumption of this order can be effect¬ 


ed. In aggregative terms, it may even ap¬ 
pear desirable that such an effort should 
be made. In reality, however, any attempt 
to curtail per capita consumption to this 
extent will inevitably generate considerable 
inflationary pressures, particularly in view 
of the known inelasticity of agricultural 
output and even the 0.1 per cent decline 
in per capita consumption per annum will 
mean,: m practice, a .substantial deteriora¬ 
tion (xf the standard of living of more than 
50 per cent of the population. Distribution 
of incomes has been changing m favour of 
business classes and to some extent, factory 
workers. If this trend continues, as it is 
bound to, even the expected increase of 1.9 
per cent per year in total consumption, had 
it been realised, would have gone largely 
to these classes. IT food prices are not kept 
stable, the real income of the lower and 
the salaried classes would be cut into fur¬ 
ther. 

As a matter of practical politics, there¬ 
fore, it is more likely that public sector 
outlay rather than consumption would be 
cut in order that per capita consumption 
can be increased at least at about 1 per cent 
a year. If consumption has to be kept up 
even at this modest level, public sector out¬ 
lay over the Plan period (including the 
additional defence expenditure) may then 
have to be cut by Rs. 3,000 crores to around 
Rs. 7,100 crores This is at 60-61 prices. 
As prices have already risen by 10 pi'r cent 
and may rise more, the outlay may be much 
larger than this in money terms, even as 
large as Rs. 8,900 crores at current prices. 
But in real terms it maj' not exceed the 
iigure mentioned. 

This raises the \ilal question about 
Plan priorities The aggiegate outlay in the 
Plan, by itself, is not very meaningful. Its 
contribution to a cumulative a/id sclf-gene- 
lating pioccss of growth depends not so 
mucli on the aggregate magnitude of the 
Plan outlay as on its pattern. It is conceiv¬ 
able that a smaller outlay with an appro- 
pnaip investment pattern may contribute 
more to this basic objective than outlay at 
the present level. 

The broad strategy of the Plan, however, 
need not conflict with the requirements of 
defence. With the export constraint which 
India has to face, the emphasis on basic 
and heavy producer and capital goods in¬ 
dustry is unavoidable and must be main- 
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tained. But along with this emphasis on 
basic heavy industry, the Plan also visua¬ 
lised a substantial increase in agricultural 
productivity and expansion of household 
and hand Industries for meeting the demand 
for consumption goods, creating adequate 
employment and supporting in general the 
basic industrial structure. To these house¬ 
hold and hand industries can be adddcd 
rural works programmes for various projects 
of capital construction for augmenting agri¬ 
cultural productivity 

This was indeed the broad strategy oi 
the Draft Plan-frame of the Second Plan 
which laid the foundations of heavy indus¬ 
try in the Indian economy by articulating 
its rationale. That rationale has been vul¬ 
garised and distorted in the process of im¬ 
plementation. The basic industrial projects 
require proper formulation; for their imple¬ 
mentation, negotiations have to be carried 
out with various parties, including the aid¬ 
giving agencies. Aid is given on an annual 
basis but the actual amount as also the tim¬ 
ing of aid remains uncertain ; even after 
firm commitment has been made for aid, it 
takes several months before the aid can be 
actually drawn. This inevitably causes 
delay. Apart from this lag in the receipt 
of external assistance, there are administra¬ 
tive delays, which can be avoided if projects 
are properly formulated and implementa¬ 
tion is balanced. There are basic projects 
which have been delayed not on account of 
a holdup of external aid but because of 
inadequacies of planning and implementa¬ 
tion. 

To mention only a few, for the expan¬ 
sion of public sector steel plants, as origin¬ 
ally formulated, orders for imports were 
to be placed before March 1961 for Bhilai 
and before March 1962 for Durgapur and 
Rourkela. The orders for Bhilai have been 
placed only recently, and the orders for the 
other two are still to be placed. The Alloy 
and Special Steels Plant, it is now certain, 
will not go into production during the 
Third Plan. For so basic a project as the 
Heavy Plate and Vessel or Heavy Structural 
Works, even the scope is still rot defined. 
Other basic public sector projects which are 
still uncertain are Organic Intermediate 
Chemical Plant and Ophthalmic Glass Pro¬ 
ject. All these projects are basic both for 
defence and development, and it is not lack 
of external assistance which is holding 
them up. 


0 

In agriculture, the picture is even^mor© 
dismal. Many things can be done, ^^icultu- 
ral productivity can be substantially increas¬ 
ed by irrigation, fertilisers and good seeds. 
Irrigation projects are not completed in 
time and even of the projects which are, 
utilisation of the irrigatidn potential is 
woefully small. The fertiliser projects are 
in the dumps and their production targets 
have no chance of being fulfilled. Rural 
works programmes for putting idle labour 
to work with nqn-scarce materials to add 
to national income have been much talked 
about but who is going to organise them, 
how soon and on what scale ? 

The upshot of all this is that even 
though the overall magnitudes of outlay 
conform to the Plan, the really basic 
schemes of strategic importance will not be 
necessarily implemented. Yet outlays, 
v/hich are not important either from the 
point of view of growth or defence, may 
still be made and may also overreach their 
targets. Adding to the inflationary pres¬ 
sures and the drain on foreign exchange, 
they may even hold back the Goverjnment 
from pushing ahead with really worth¬ 
while projects. All I’his has to be drasti¬ 
cally changed. 

What is necessary is a radical revision 
of Plan priorities. For both defence and 
development, the basic producer and capital 
goods should get a high priority Through 
organisational changes rather than increas¬ 
ed investment, agricultural productivity 
can be aind will have to be substantially 
raised and the idle man-power put to effec¬ 
tive use both in agriculture and other tradi¬ 
tional industries as well as productive ser¬ 
vices. The prices of basic consumption 
goods must not be allowed to rise and action 
has to be taken both on the production and 
d'stribution fronts. 

For the vast majority of the people, 
income is related to employment and unless 
employment increases, the Plan would 
produce no impact on their lives. In most 
cases, however, the extant of increase in 
per capita income that is possible through 
wider employment opportunities is limited; 
but this can be offset if they are given the 
opportunity to improve their own condi¬ 
tion. The one basic item of collective con¬ 
sumption or investment which the State 
can and should provide on a large-scale is 
education. This would give an opportunity 
to a large number of people to improve 
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their • productivity and would add to 
national income many times more than the 
initial investment. Educational policy for 
providing equal opportunity to all as well 
as for meeting the demand for the skilled 
and technical working force is an aspect 
both of an income policy as well as the 
basic Plan policy. Reduction of inequali- 
tie.c has so far remained meiely a slogan. 
Employment and educational policies are, 
in fact, the most effective ways of achiev¬ 
ing it. 

The priority, which exports should have 
been given, has been assigned only to the 
export targets. It has to be properly inte¬ 
grated into the Plan and worked into its 
investment and production pattern. 

These are the broad directions in which 


the Plan priorities have to be changed. 
Defence is a net burden. It is no use delud¬ 
ing ourselves in the belief that defence 
and development do not conflict.. They do, 
and resources which could have been used 
for development will now be sucked up by 
defence. 

Nevertheless defence must come first, 
but can it have percedence over everything 
else ? The emergency has snapped what¬ 
ever tenuous Imk there was between the 
Defence Ministry and the Planning Com¬ 
mission. This link has to be established 
and strengthened. A defence programme 
which pushes the country onwards to eco¬ 
nomic disaster will not hold back the enemy 
for long. Can there be a more serious 
warning for the rephasing of Plan ? 
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The Rusty Bells of Hope 

The Saturday Review has something 
to say editorially for the “Meals For 
Millions” movement which has its obvious 
interest in the context of present world food 
shortage. 

With the single exception of death, man¬ 
kind’s classic enem) is hunger. All through the 
historical period, right up to the piesent moment, 
our best thinkers have stood paralyzed before 
the problem of how to grow enough food to 
keep expanding populations well fed. 

In recent years, however, a heterodox but 
hopeful approach to this problem has been worked 
out by a modest Los Angelos oigani/alion known 
as Meals for Millions. According to Dr. Henry 
Borsook. a Caltech biochemist wdio is research 
director of Meals for Millions we are trving the 
hght against hunger too closel> to agrir ulture. 

“It is easier, cheaper, and often more con¬ 
venient.” Dr. Borsook says. “t<» get vitamins and 
minerals from sources other than food. In fact, 
the whole promise of co})ing nilh world food 
problems depends on our using industrial sources. 
. . . . the source of an essential nutrient is 
immaterial. It may come from a food which 
is grown, it may be mined, or it may come from 
a factory.” 

What Dr. Borsook is proposing, then, is 
nothing less than an Irrdustrial Kevolutiorr in the 
field of nutrition. The main feature of this 
revolution is that it involves no added agricul¬ 
tural production. Instead, it makes use of food¬ 
stuffs not prcviouslv utilized as human fare. 

The key to MFM's success is a coarsegrained 
food supplement that comes in three differerrt 
formulas, one of which “looks like sawdust and 
tastes like turkey dressing.” Like the Shinoo of 
comicstrip fame, this multi-purpose food (MPF) 
is a surpassiitgly obliging source of nutriment : 
it can be poured onto the tongue and chewed 
as it; it can be mixed in as a supplement with 
all dishes; it violates no religious, tribal, or 
other dietary laws; and a one-meal portion costs 
just three cents. 

Specifically. this two-ounce, three cent 
portion supplies vitamins, proteins, aitd minerals 
equivalent to the nutrients in one quarter of a 
pound of beef, a baked potato, a dish of peas, 
and a blass of milk. MPF is also synergistic : it 
combines with all foods to bring out latent nutri¬ 
tive qualities. As a result, even one-ounce portions 
of MPF can boost marginal or substandard diets 
to healthful levels. 

The story of MPF began in the Depression 


days when California restaurateur Clifford 
Clinton used to offer the unemployed soup-and- 
I)read meals for a penny. In 1943. Mr. Clinton 
umJeiwiote expciimonls by Dr. Borsook at 
Caltech, with the aim of developing for use in 
his cafeterias a cheap, high piolein food that would 
kee[) without iefrig<-iation. Dr. Boisook’s solution 
was to utilize waste husks left after the oil is 
pressed out of soy|)eans. To this ebeap material, 
v\hi(h had Iraditionallv been used for stock 
fodder, he added amino acids, v'ilamins, mine¬ 
rals. and flavoiing. and came up which an 
cmineiitlv edible mixtiiK' that looks like com 
meal. 

Thouab it is plagued by a chronic shortage 
of funds, more than 73.<K)0.(K)0 meals have been 
sent to starving pco])lc in 14,*! countries, territo¬ 
ries. and island depciidem ies; and the files in 
MFM headquarters at 2LS West 7th Street, in 
Los Angeles, overflow VMlb letters of thanks for 
“The Friendship Food.” 

The head nurse of the Sclieweilzer clinic at 
Lamharene wrote. “It is wonderful food. The 

patients like it and it does them great good. 

They love the flavor of MPF itr crocodile soup 
. . .We have used MPF sjrarinalv because w’e do 
not know that we might be so fortunate as to 
receive more." 

The late Dr. Tom Doolev wrote. “Our 
dav-hv-day performance is hardly the kind that 
will move mankind. f)ut if vou could see it, it 
might shake the rusty hells of hope. Keep 
supporting our teams with your food. ..it is an 
integral, important jiart of oui daily therapy 
... .You could say MPF is Dooley’s third hand.” 

The MFM self-help program has been 
especially successful in India. Japan. Mexico, and 
Brazil, which have taken over production of 
MPF themselves, adapting the formula to local 
conditions. India, for instance, uses a base of 
jreanut meal and Bengal gram instead of soy 
meal. Marv other nations are preparing to 
pi >duce MPr independently. 

Letter from Birmingham City Jail 

Hero are excerpts from a letter from 
the Negro leader Martin Luther King pub¬ 
lished by the New Leader, which should 
have its obvious interest. 

You deplore the demonstrations that are 
presently taking place in Birmingham. But I am 
sorrv that vour statement did not express a similar 
concern for the conditions that brought die 
demonstrations into being. I am sure that each 
of you would want to go beyond the superficial 
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social fl^alyst who looks merely at effects, and 
does not grapple with underlying causes. I would 
not hesitate to say that it is unfortunate that so- 
called demonstrations are taking place in Birmin¬ 
gham at this lime, but I would say in more em¬ 
phatic terms that it is even more unfortunate that 
the white power structure of this city left the 
Negro community with no other alternative. 

In any nonviolent campaign there are four 
basic steps: (1) collection of the facts to deter 
mine whether injustices are alive; (2) negotia¬ 
tion; (3) self-purification; and (4) direct action. 
We have gone ihiough all of these steps in 
Birmingham. There can be no gainsaying of the 
fact that racial injustice engulfs this community. 
Birmingham is probably the most thoroughly 
segregated city in the United States. Its ugly 
record of police brutality is known in every 
section of this counliy. Its unjust treatment of 
Negroes in the courts is a notorious reality. 
There have been more unsolved bombings of 
Negro homes and churches in Birmingham than 
any city in this nation. These are the haid, brutal, 
and unbelievable facts. On the basis of these 
conditions Negro leaders sought to negotiate 
with the city fathers. But the political leaders 
consistently refused to engage in good faith 
negotiation. 

Then came the opportunity last September 
to talk with some ot the leaders of the economic 
community. In these negotiating sessions certain 
promises weie made by the merchants—such as 
the promise to remove the humiliating rac ial 
signs from the stores. On the basis of these pio- 
mises Reverend Shuttleswoith and the leadeis of 
the Alabama Christian Movement for Human 
Rights agreed to call a moratorium on any type 
of demoiistialions. As the weeks and months un¬ 
folded we realized that we weie the \ictiras of 
a broken promise The signs remained. As in 
so many exjieriences of the past, we were con¬ 
fronted with blasted hopes, and the dark shadow 
of a deep disappointment settled upon us. So 
we had no alternative except that of preparing 
for diietl action, wheieby we would present oui 
very bodies as a means of laying our case before 
the conscience of the local and national commu¬ 
nity. We weie not unmindful of the diflRculties 
involved. So we decided to go through a process 
of self-purification. We started having work¬ 
shops on nonviolence and lepcatcdly asked our¬ 
selves the questions, “Are you able to accept 
blows without retaliating?” “Are you able to 
endure the ordeals of jail?” 

We decided to set our direct action program 


aiound the Easter season, realizing that, with 
the exception of Christmas, this was the largest 
shopping period of the year. Knowing that a 
strong economic withdrawal program would be 
the by-product of direct action, we felt that this 
was the best lime l^ bring pressure on the 
merchants for the needed changes. Then it 
occurred to us that the March election was 
ahead, and so we speedily decided to postpone 
action until after election day. When we dis¬ 
covered that Mr. (Eugene “Bull’) Connor was 
in the run-off, we decided again to postpone 
action so that the demonstrations could not be 
used to cloud the issues. At this time we agreed 
to begin our nonviolent witness the day after 
the 1 un-off. 

This reveals that we did not move irres¬ 
ponsibly into diiect action. We too wanted to 
see Mr. Connor defeated; so we went through 
postponement after postponement to aid in this 
coramunity need. After this we felt that direct 
action could be delayed no longer 

You may well ask, “Why diieet action ? 
Why sit-ins, rnaiches, etc ? Isn’t negotiation a 
better path?” You are exactly light in your call 
for negotiation. Indeed, this is the puipose of 
direct action. Nonviolent direct action seeks to 
create such a crisis and establish such creative 
tension that a community that has constantly 
refused to negotiate is forced to confront the 
issue It seeks so to dramatize the issue that it 
can no longer be ignored. 

I just refeired to the trealion of tension 
as a part of the work of the nonviolent resister. 
This may sound rather shocking. But I must 
confess that I am not aft aid of the word tension. 
I have earnestly woiked and preached against 
violent tension, but there is a tyjie of constructive 
nonviolent tension that is necessary for growth 
Just as Socrates felt that it was necessary to 
< reale a tension in the mind so that individuals 
(ould rise from the bondage of myths and half- 
liuths to the unfettered realm of creative analysis 
and objective appraisal, we must see the need 
of having nonviolent gadflies to create the kind 
of tension in society that will help men lise fiom 
the dark depths of prejudice and racism to the 
majestic heights of understanding and brother¬ 
hood. So the purpose of the direct action is to 
create a situation so r risis-packed that it will 
inevitably open the door to negotiation. We, 
therefore, concur with you in your call for 
negotiation. Too long has our beloved Southland 
been bogged down in the tragic attempt to live 
in monologue rather than dialogue. ^ 


Editor—^Kedar Nath Chatterji , >" ' 

Printed and published by Nibaran Chandra Das, Prabasi Press Privat^(^tiiinit^. , 

120-2, Acharya Prafulla Chandra Road. Calcutta-9. 
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Have you liad a second look at your ex¬ 
penses? No economy is possible, of course, 
on essentials like rent, life insurance and 
school fees but may be you can spend less on 
other items. Make oul a lisi oi your expenses 
and see lor yourself. 

There is no substitute for ItFE I^SyeANCE 
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THE WOELD 

The main points 'of tension in world 
affairs, in the month of September were 
ranged between Russia v^. Red China, India 
vs. Pakistan. There is a recent crisis in the 
relations between the newly formed State 
of Malayasia, which came into being at 
mid-night between September 15th and 
16th, on the one side and Indonesia and 
Philippines on the other. Diplomatic rela¬ 
tions have been broken off by Malayasia 
and army movements have also commenced. 

Minor tensions of fluctuating intensity 
are still prevailing in South Vietnam and, 
in a strictly restricted area, in the United 
States. 

On the other hand there has been a dis¬ 
tinct lowering of tensions between the two 
armed blocs from the West and the East, 
after the signing and raitification of the 
limited Test Ban Treaty by both sides. There 
are many difficulties in the way of a com¬ 
plete understanding between the Soviet 
Bloc and the U.S. Bloc, but a “fi-st step” 
has been firmly taken and a narrow channel 
opened for the eventual resolving of mutual 
suspicions and animosity. China has main¬ 
tained her hostile attitude towards the Test 
Ban Treaty and De Gaulle is still persisting 
in his obdurate refusal to sign it. China 
(of Mao l%e Tung) has only two satellites 
who .follow her without reasoning—namely 
and Albania, —^and a new-found 


friend, Pakistan, who might be a fellow- 
traveller for some distance. France—or 
rather De Gaulle—^has refused to go along 
with the rest of the democratic world as, 
according to her President, the time for 
signing the treaty has not arrived as yet. 

The ideological tussle between the 
Soviets and Red China has now been inten¬ 
sified to a critical point. Recently official 
disclosures have been published in Soviet 
papers like the Pravda which shows that 
Red China’s megalomaina and expansionist 
thrusts have been felt even by the Soviets 
from 1958. Terirtorial claims, based on 
ancient history—which in the case of Red 
China means a garbled version of tradi¬ 
tional history mixed with legends and 
fables—have been made on Russian Asiatic 
lands on the ground that at some distant 
past period of history the Chinese had 
suzereinty over that area, ignoring the fact 
that for centuries China had no hold on 
those areas and that for a very considerable 
period of time China proper was under 
foreign domination, 

China’s campaign of vilification against 
Russia goes on unabated. There is no 
acknowledgement of the brotherly aid, by 
supplies of technicians, machinary and arms 
on a vast scale, without which China’s re¬ 
tarded and confused economy and military 
strength could never have been stopped 
from further degeneration. There is no red- 
procation of the comradely attitude of the^ 
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Soviets towards China. There are only 
’(jlaims made on the Soviets and condemna¬ 
tion of the Soviet principle of peaceful co¬ 
existence. These vicious demands and vitu¬ 
perations were concentrated in a lengthy 
statement made by Clpna on September 1. 
The Russian reply has been published in 
two instalments, the second one alone being 
15000 words in length. The result has been 
an intensification—almost to the breaking 
point—of the tension. The Statesman of 
September 23, has given a summary of that 
second instahnent, from which extracts are 
given below:— 

The statement said that “the Chinese 
Govemmet has come to open hostile acts in 
relation to the Soviet Union” and “its 
foreign policy activities go counter to the 
peace-loving policy of the USSR.” 

Openly siding with India, Russia recall¬ 
ed that the Chinese embarked on their mas 
sive trans-Himalayan adventure in the 
autumn of 1962, following the Carribbean 
crisis, when the world hovered on the brink 
of war and great restraint was needed on 
all sides. Instead, the Chinese embarked 
on an explosive course of action which has 
created a dangerous tension-point in South- 
East Asia. 

The statement warned that similarly 
adventurist thrusts at Soviet territory— 
China was accused of 5,000 violations of the 
Soviet border in 1962—^would meet with 
“a decisive rebuff.” 

On Chinese violations of Soviet terri¬ 
tory, the statement said that they had made 
Russia “wary”, especaUly in view of 
Chinese hints of “unjust demarcation” of 
certain sections of the Sino-Soviet border. 

Observers felt that what Russia said in 
this respect applied with equal force to the 
Chinese attitude on the Indian Border. 

On this aspect, the Soviet Government 
significantly declared “artificial creation in 
our times of any territorial problems, espe¬ 
cially between socialist countries, would be 
tantamount to embarking on a very dange- 
irous path. If, at present, the States begin 
to make territorial claims on cme another, 
, using as arguments some ancient data and 
\' gicmiw of their forefathers, if they start 


fighting for revision of historically deve¬ 
loped frontiers, this will Ifead to no good, 
merely creating feud among all peoples to 
the joy of the enemies of peace." 

The statement said that Russia had 
warned China jn 1959 about the intensifi¬ 
cation of the Sino-Indian border dispute. 

Denying that India was fighting China 
with Russian weapons, the statement said: 
“.following this logic thp Indian Gov¬ 

ernment would have much more reason to 
charge that the Chinese are fighting India 
with Soviet weapons since everybody knows 
the large amount of military aid given Ic 
China by the Soviet Union.” 

The statement published in the Govern¬ 
ment newspaper, Izvestia said: “It cannot 
be considered accidental that actually at 
that period (in 1962) the Chinese leaders 
got themselves involved in an armed clash 
on the Indian-Chinese border and this, be¬ 
sides creating an acute situation in that 
part of the globe, was ultimately aimed at 
torpedoing relaxation of international ten¬ 
sion which had come about. 

“Already at the time, when the Chinese- 
Indian conflict began in 1959, Soviet leaders 
frankly told the Peoples Republic of China 
Government that aggravation of the dispute 
in connextion with frontier territories in 
the Himalayas, territories inherited by 
China and India from old days, and deve¬ 
lopment of this dispute into a large armed 
conflict, was fraught with negative conse¬ 
quences not only for Chinese-Indian rela¬ 
tions, but for the entire international situa¬ 
tion. We consider that in frontier disputes, 
especially in a dispute of the type of the 
Chinese-Indian clash, one should adhere to 
the Leninist view .according to which it is 
possible to settle frontier problems without 
resorting to armed force, granted that for 
both sides it is desirable to do so. 

The Soviet Government statement then 
criticized the Chinese for not listfning to 
Soviet advice and said “at present everyone 
can already see that the Chinese-Indian con¬ 
flict in the Himalayas had the raost negative 
consequences for the cause of pe4iC)^ ^ fhe 
anti-imperialist front in Asia ai|^ placed 
pi:ogifs8ive forces in Indte hj* m 
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difficult position. As it could be expected, 
China herself did not benefit in any way. 
And her prestige in the eyes of the peoples 
of the worid, and especially of the Afro- 
Asian peoples, has certainly not grown.” 

“The PRC (Peoples Republic of China) 
leaders are deliberately concentrating their 
people’s attention on frontier problems, to 
fan up nationalistic passions and to breed 
dislike towards other peoples.” 

The Soviet statement also criticized 
China’s hostile action on the Indian border 
on the ground that it was all the more de¬ 
plorable that it was^ done by a socialist 
country. “It was with a feeling of be¬ 
wilderment and bitterness that people saw 
one of the socialist countries, which had re¬ 
cently become independent and served as a 
model to them, get itself involved in a mili¬ 
tary conflict with a young neutralist State 
and using its military superiority, endea¬ 
vouring to gain for itseK in that way, a 
favourable solution of a problem over a 
certain part of territory.” 

The Soviet Government statement dis¬ 
closed that Chinese leaders had ignored the 
“comradely advice” of other socialist coun¬ 
tries. “Moreover, they (the Chinese) saw in 
this an unwillingness to support them in 
the international arena and considered this 
comradely advice a great injury to them¬ 
selves. In the article “What is the Cause of 
Disputes ?”, the Chinese comrades directly 
link the beginning of their differences with 
the fraternal parties with the fact that the 
Soviet Union and the other socialist conn- 
tried failed to support unconditionally 
China’s stand on the conflict on the Indian- 
Chinese border.” 

The Soviet statement gave what it said 
was the text of remarks on war made by 
Mao Tse-tung at the 1957 Moscow Commu¬ 
nist conference. 

It said Mao referring to a conversation 
with Mr. Nehru, had said: “I told him that 
if half of mankind were destroyed the other 
half would still remain. But in return im¬ 
perialism would be completely destroyed 
and only socialism would remain in the 
world, within 50 years or a century, the 
po^^ilalion will a|(sdn grow even more than 


\ 

The Soviet statement went on to say that i 
Mr. Mao Tse-tung had also stated: “Ijet U^ 
first have a trial of strength and then re¬ 
turn to construction.” 

The Soviet statement disclosed that the 
Chinese leaders had on certain occasions 
stated that they did not mind if the entire 
population of small countries like Czecho¬ 
slovakia or Italy were destroyed in a nuclear 
war. They had gone further and stated th^t 
the peoples of these countries should be 
willing to die m the interest of others re¬ 
maining alive to inherit a revolutionary 
world. ' 

The statement said a Chinese civilian 
intercepted by Soviet authorities had car¬ 
ried a document issued by the provincial 
authorities of Heilungkiang, Manchuria, say¬ 
ing the Chinese proposed to continue fishing 
on disputed islands in the Amur and Ussuri 
rivers (which form the Sino-Soviet border) 
The document said the Chinese would 
“declare to the Soviet border guards that 
these islands belong to China and that they 
and not we violate the border. We assume 
that m view of the friendly relations between 
our two countries the Soviet side will not 
employ force to expel our fishermen.” 

The statement said Russia had re¬ 
peatedly proposed to the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment to hold consultations to define dis¬ 
puted sections of the Smo-Soviet border, 
but the Chinese had refused to hold such 
discussions. 

This can only put us on our gu^, 
especiaUy since Chinese propaganda has 
been making certain hints about alleged im- 
fairness of past delimitations of some parts 
of the Soviet-Chinese border. To artificially 
create territorial problems now-a-days, espe¬ 
cially between Socialist countries, would 
mean to adopt a very dangerous course,” it 
added. 

It will seem, therefore, that the same 
process was followed by China in trying to 
attain her expansionist and ideological com¬ 
bative objections with India as in the con¬ 
troversies with Russia. Here in India the 
extremely lax and grossly inefficient diree* 
tion, control and equipment of the defence 
arrangement and the muddled policy follow¬ 
ed by our Ih^terml Affairs Miiusby esnboh 
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dened the Chinese into laimching a mas¬ 
sive campaign of invasion across the Hima¬ 
layan frontiers. It is quite another matter 
where the Russians are concerned, who have 
threatened a “severe rebuff” if the Chinese 
try the tactics they have followed in India, 
and as yet the war is proceeding with un¬ 
civilized and persistently uncivil behaviour 
linked with verbal vilification of Russia on 
the part of Red Chna and more controlled 
yet very firm refutation of all Chinese 
claims and arguments, together with strong 
condemnation of Chinese methods by Russia. 
But the tension is rising towards a crisis 
and it is an open question as to when the 
breach widens to open enmity. 

On the Indian frontiers Chinese concen¬ 
trations of troops, military equipment and 
material and transport vehicles are continu¬ 
ing and roads and communication arrange 
ments are being reorganized by the Chinese. 
The country has been assured, in the course 
of the NEFA debate in the Lok Sabha, by 
Defence Minister Y. B. Chavan, that our 
defence arrangements have been improved 
and that no time, energy or effort is being 
spared in the speeding up of improved arms 
supplies to the defence forces. The Defence 
Minister further said that a searching 
enquiry has been made into the causes and 
factors that led to the NEFA debacle and 
that strenuous efforts are being made to 
make up the deficiencies and shortcomings 
and that considerable progress has been 
made in that work. 

Pakistan has been trying to provoke an 
armed retaliation by India to her continued 
but minor armed intrusions and actions. 
The latest was armed intrusion into a small 
traot of Indian territory on the Assam 
frontier near Karimganj, For five days 
Pakistani troops kept up directing machine- 
gun barrages and rifle fire across the Indian 
frontier on the Indian areas of Dumabari, 
Latitilla and Surma Cherra. They fired 
over 50000 rounds against Latitilla alone. 
Two Indian nationals—tea-garden labourers 
—were killed and three others severely 
wounded by the iiring. 

As usual, there were “strong protests” 
from the Indian side at the begining. But 
later the border polioe were reinforced with 


military units, orders were given to return 
the fire and, ahd in this instance, a cease-fire 
followed after direct negotiations between 
the military Commanders on both sides after 
the fifth day, but the territorial violation 
was not vacated. 

It is now becoming more and more clear 
that Pakistan and Red China have been 
moving in concert with each other from 
1959, the recent treaties etc., being the ful¬ 
filment of a conjoint plan, as are the viola¬ 
tions of Indian territory, streams of abuse 
and vilification of India by the Pakistani 
press and tireless ai\d rude and crude be¬ 
haviour linked with widespread espionage 
and sabotage work by Pakistani officialdom. 
We have to thank our own gullible and 
supine supreme executives for this state of 
affairs. 

Malayasia came into existence—^was 
bom so to say—on the midmght between 
September 15th and 16th. And, from the 
very first, Indonesia took an unfriendly and 
arrogant attitude against it which has deve¬ 
loped into warlike preparatories on the 
borders of Sarawak and North Borneo 
Indonesian mobs attacked the Malayan em¬ 
bassy and later on, for good measure,. the 
British embassy at Djakarta. Indonesia’s 
President evidently gave his tacit approval, 
for the mob fury continued for three daya, 
resulting in the complete destruction of the 
attacked embassies, together with their 
cars, furniture, papers etc. Rabble-raising 
is commonplace for Indon^ian authorities 
but on this occasion it seems to be leading 
to more serious consequences. Strangely 
enough, the Philippine Government, which 
has presented a somewhat tenuous claim on 
North Borneo, has joined with Indonesia. 
As a result, Malayasia has l^roken off dijdo- 
matic relations with both. 

In South Vietnam the Diem Govern¬ 
ment, led by the President’s brother Ngo 
Dinh Nhu and his wife Mme, Nhu, seem to 
have got away with their programme of 
persecution and forcible subju^tion of 
the Buddhist majority. There is world¬ 
wide condemnation of the actitrn of this 
dictator and his family, but the V «S. being 
deeply interested and involved in Bouth- ! 
Vietaam’s 
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autocratic administration has been both 
bolstered up by vast subsidies and mili¬ 
tarily strengthened by arms and equipment, 
technically trained military officers and 
and by air-force planes and pilots, nothing 
much may result from the move in the U.N. 

The U. S. position is anomalous in the 
extreme in both Pakistan and South- 
Vietnam. Both countries are being led by 
military dictators, who have ruthlessly 
deprived their own people of all democratic 
civil rights. In both countries religious 
intolerance of all who are not of the same 
faith as the ruling party or family prevail, 
as evinced by the thousands of Hindus who 
are being forcibly deprived of all their 
rights including house and farms etc., re¬ 
sulting in their flight from Pakistan into 
India and in the forcible abasement of the 
^uddhists in South Vietnam. Both are 
adepts in the production of lying propa¬ 
ganda, which is lapped up by the people of 
the U.S. and the U.K.—thanks to the pre¬ 
dilection of certain press magnates towards 
such dictators—and in both of these the 
dictators think—with reason—that they 
have the U.S. in a cleft stick. 

f 

In the U.S. itself the age-old prejudice 
is being controlled slowly and in very small 
measures. But public opinion is definitely 
changing for the better although in certain 
areas of the “South” ugly flare-ups are still 
occuring due to active fanning of racial 
animosity by persons in power like Gover¬ 
nor Wallace. A recent occurrence, the bom¬ 
bing of a Church where Negroes were pray¬ 
ing, resluting in wide damage and in the 
killing of four very young Negro girls and 
the wounding of many others, has produced 
a wave of horror throughout the U.S., 
though the xmregenerate Governor and his 
officials seem to be unaffected. 

In the United Nations the 18th session 
started last month, wih election of a new 
President of the Assembly. Venezuela’s 
Ambassador, Carlos Sosa Rodriguez was 
elected President in place of Pakistan’s 
EafruUa Khan, who retired this session. 

Gold Control and C.DiS. 

... TSsniieffir S^oanoet. Jidinistein Mr. T. 


Krishnamachari, announced in the 
Sabha on September 21, some modifications 
in the Gold Control Order and in the Coin* 
pulsory Deposits Scheme. The aimounoe* 
ment was made on the last day of the Manp 
soon Session of Parliament. The reports 
say that his announcement was greeted with 
loud and repeated cheers from both sides of 
the House and it was clear that this rever¬ 
sal of his predecessor’s actions was exceed* 
ii^gly popular on all sides. 

The statement on the withdrawal of 
the C.D.S. order except in relation to 
income-tax payers started with a clarifica¬ 
tion of the reasons behind the drastic changes 
brought in by Mr. T. T. Knshnamachari. 

Mr. Knshnamachari pointed out that 
three of the five schemes under the C.D.S. 
Act, 1963, namely, those relating to land 
revenue payers, urban immovable property 
holders, and sales tax payers, were not yet 
in action as they have to bo implemented 
through the States and local authorities 
concerned and the draft schemes were 
therefore referred to the State Govern¬ 
ments for their comments. Replies received 
from them have indicated munerous prac¬ 
tical difficulties, because of wide variations 
in land tax rates, etc, from State to State 
and collection difficulties in the case of 
urban immovable property holders and 
sales tax payers. There were indications, 
moreover, that State Governments were far 
from happy about the idea that an addi¬ 
tional levy be imposed on land-owners and 
the relatively lower income groups, even 
though the levy took the shape of savings. 

In view of all these Mr. Krishnamachari - 
wrote to the Chief Ministers of all the 
States asking them for their opinion as to 
whether in their considered opinion thO 
three schemes should be implemented, 
modified or abandoned. The replies indi¬ 
cated that almost all are in favour of giving 
up the scheme for land revenue payers 
the majority are in favour of abandoning 
the schemes for urban property owneri| 
and sal^ tax payers. Some Chief Ministelli 
have further pointed out that this levy W 
land-owners and the urban populafion in 
geneinl would affed; contzibutiona to ^ 
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voluntary savings scheme, which consider¬ 
ation the Government cannot afford to 
ignore. The reaction of the Government 
and the resultant statement of the Finance 
Minister is as follows ; 

“In the light of those comments, the 
Government of India has made a review of 
the Compulsory Deposits Scheme as a 
whole. It is mportant to ensure equity of 
sacrifice between people who belong, 
broadly speaking, to the same income 
groups or to the same economic levels, Wc 
cannot exempt land revenue payers from 
this scheme without giving relief to salaried 
workers as well. 

“The Government of India has, there¬ 
fore, decided that schemes in respect of 
land revenue payers, urban immovable 
property holders and sales tax payers, 
which have not yet come into force should 
be given up. As regards salaried workers, 
who are not in the income-tax paying 
category, the Government feels that similar 
relief should, in equity, be given to them 
Arrangements will be made to refund the 
deposits that have already been made with 
interest, with the least possible delay. 

“Income-tax payers, however, stand on 
a different footing. So far as they arc con¬ 
cerned, the rate of income-tax on them has 
gone up and they have the option to pay a 
part of the increase in the shape of a con¬ 
tribution to the Compulsory Deposits 
Scheme. A mere withdrawal of this scheme 
might mean greater hardship to them, be¬ 
cause in lieu of a refundable deposit they 
would have to make an outright payment in 
the shape of a tax. The scheme for income- 
tax payers will, therefore, continue. I trust 
these changes will have the support of the 
House. 

“The decisions which I have just an¬ 
nounced would mean a substantial loss of 
resources. The Government, however, hopes 
that the loss would be more than made up 
by an increase in voluntary savings. The 
House will be glad to know that during the 
first five months of the current financial 
year small savings collections have been at 
a re;cord figure of Rs, 31 crores, whick is 


more than double the collections in the cor¬ 
responding period last year. 

“The Government proposes to intensify 
its efforts for the collection of small 
savings and it trusts that the State Govern¬ 
ments, who receive two-thirds of the col¬ 
lection from small savings, will also join 
in this effort with renewed vigour.” 

Similarly, on the matter of Gold Con¬ 
trol, Mr. Krishnamachari started the pre¬ 
amble with lending a categorical support 
to the reasoning that his “distinguished 
predecessor” had adduced before the House 
more than once in arriving at the conclu 
Sion that the addiction to gold ornaments, 
consequent to the social outlook and habits 
of the people, resulted m a serious drain 
on our foreign exchange resources and 
further provided a lucrative field for smug¬ 
glers. The Finance Minister said that the 
Government was positively convinced that 
the objectives of the Gold Control Order 
were basically sound and justified by con¬ 
sideration of national interests and had 
decided on keeping the main objectives 
lintacl. But there are difficult problems 
that have cropped up in the administration 
of the Gold Control Order, which have to 
be reviewed. 

The problems relate firstly to the 
hardships of those working on gold, both as 
self-employed goldsmiths and as employees 
of bigger goldsmiths and jewellers. The 
Government had recognized that the re¬ 
habilitation programme—now in progress 
—had barely touched the fringe of the pro¬ 
blem and it would take considerable time 
and much more than the moneys allocated 
for rehabilitation, before the majority of 
the sufferers can be rehabilitated, Th^' 
programme of rehabilitation shall continue 
for those goldsmiths “who depend purely 
on the manufacture of gold ornaments for 
their livelihood,” but “we cannot do aU that 
-has to be done in a day.” 

Secondly, there is the problem of plac¬ 
ing due regard to the question of the 
sentiments of the people who, “have a great 
deal of attachment to gold and gold orna¬ 
ments.” In consideration of all these pro¬ 
blems, Mr. Krlshiiamachari said: 
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“The Government has, therefore, de¬ 
cided to grant licences to self-employed 
goldsmiths on a nominal fee and to permit 
them on certain conditions to convert ex¬ 
isting gold ornaments in excess of a purity 
of 14-carat into ornaments of like purity. 
This will restore to them the facility to 
carry on what was their mam avocation. 

“Out-workers, that is goldsmiths who 
work in their own houses to execute orders 
j-eceivod from licensed dealers, will be 
permitted to handle limited stocks of 
primary gold up to 14-carat. 

“The Government hopes that these 
measures will facilitate the continuance in 
employment of goldsmiths and artisans in 
this trade, pending the long-term process 
of rehabilitation. 

“I would emphasize that these relaxa¬ 
tions do not involve any change in the 
(Jovernment’s basic long-term policy to 
discourage the use of gold generally and 
the production of gold jewellery of high 
purity. If any one wants now ornaments to 
be made from primary gold, he can only 
get 14-carat ornaments to whichever source 
oi supply he turns. There will be no sale 
or display by dealers of jewellery of a 
purity exceeding 14-carat, 

“The facility to convert existing orna¬ 
ments into new ornaifients of a purity 
above 14-carat is necessarily a limited one 
and intended to benefit those w’ho possess 
such ornaments and want them to be re¬ 
shaped, and to enable self-employed gold¬ 
smiths to continue to earn a living for the 
tune being. 

“Apart from these changes to which I 
have just referred, the Government pro¬ 
poses to make certain changes in the ad¬ 
ministrative set-up in order to make en¬ 
forcement nxore effective. The present rules 
provide for the establishment of a board to 
advise the Government and to be in overall 
charge of the implementation of policy. The 
lesponsibility for enforcing these rules is, 
I'owever, entrusted to the Central Excise 
Department. 

“After careful examination of the mat¬ 
ter, the Government has come to the con¬ 
clusion that bifurcation of responsibility 
for policy making and for implementation 


is not wise. The Government, therefore, 
has decided to centralize the administra¬ 
tion by appointing a gold control adminis¬ 
trator, located in the Revenue Department, 
who will be in charge of matters of gold 
policy and administration and who will 
seek the assistance of State administrations 
in this 1ask. 

“When the Gold Control Rules were 
originally framed it was considered that 
the most convenient method was to issue 
them in the form of amendments to the 
Defence oC India Rules. Considering the 
application of tlicse rules to a very large 
section of the community, both in regard 
to the use of gold m mdusliy and as orna¬ 
ments, the Government feels that these 
mles should be replaced by a statute, sub¬ 
ject, of course, to the approval of Parlia¬ 
ment. The Government, therefore, intends 
to bring before Parliament at a very early 
date a Bill which might cover both the 
short-term and long-term objectives of the 
Government’s gold policy.” 

Ml’. T. T. Knshnamachan is an old 
Parliamentarian and has neither the “ivory 
tower” outlook—or rather the lack ot it— 
of his Chief nor the polarized vision ot an 
ex-bureaucrat like his “distinguished pre¬ 
decessor.” Having both his cNt's open and 
all his wuts about him, ho could see the 
damage done to the public estimation of 
the Congress Party. Furthci, he knew that 
the old-pattern deputy-collector's predilec¬ 
tion for imposing his will on the poor 
suffering public and leaving the task of 
facing the reaction, when the worm turned, 
to the- superior olficers, would not do in a 
democratle set-up like what obtains in 
India. Ho has done his best, therefore, to 
repau' the.damage. 

It is about time that our Chief Execu¬ 
tive and his colleague realized that they 
have sadly depleted their reserves of pub¬ 
lic confidence and loyalties. The Congress 
Government has bungled badly in the 
matter of Defence and is still making a 
very poor show indeed—to put it mildly— 
in the matter of service to the common 
citizlen. Corruption and maladministration 
is rife and blackmarketing is rampant. All 
this is debited to the Congress Party’s ac- 
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count. So exhortations for sacrifices cannot 
be made in the blatant fashion pursued by 
our erstwhile Finance Minister. If there is 
a call for further sacrifices then there must 
be some clear guarantees that the people 
would be assured of minimum supplies of 
all essentials at reasonable prices. And the 
reasonable prices “must be determined 
with regard to the economic capacity of 
the general public,” not with the rapacity 
of the super-fatted pets of the Ministries. 

The Kamraj Plan in Action 

Some few years back, while reviewing 
the attitude of certain friends and neigh¬ 
bours of ours with regards to our frontier 
and territorial problems vis a vis Pakistan, 
Pandit Nehru quoted from Alice in Wonder¬ 
land and said the situation was getting 
“curiouser and curiouser !” We think the 
quotation would be equally happy if used 
lin the context of the Kamraj Plan. 

We had remarked in our last issue, 
regarding the implementation of the Plan 
that the why and wherefore of the choice 
made by Mr. Nehru of Ministers in 
the Central Cabinet on whom the duties of 
party organizational work should devolve 
and whose resignations were to be accept¬ 
ed therefore, was a puzzle for both the 
people who took the plan at its face value 
and those who divined ulterior motives 
behind it. No definite pattern could be seen 
in the selections that would fit in either 
with the apparent design of the plan or 
with the pronouncements made sub rosa by 
those who are supposed to know the work¬ 
ing of the minds of our great ones or even 
with the “I told you so” utterances of the 
Opposition. 

The filling of the vacancies in the 
Central Cabinet does not offer any key to 
the puzzle either. The filling of vacancies 
in the Finance and the Home Ministries by 
Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari and Mr. G. L. 
Nanda were appropriate enough ' but it 
meant the abolition of the department and 
the portfolio held by Mr. Krishnamachari 
when he was inducted into the Central 
Cabinet by Mr. Nehru and the handing 
over of the Planning department to a com¬ 


paratively uiijmown gentleman, tl^ereby 
lowering its importance. These have fur¬ 
ther strengthened the aspersions of ulterior 
motives behind the plan. 

If the “ousters,” replacements and re¬ 
vamping in the Central Cabinet is curious, 
“curiouser” still are replacements—at 
least some of them—in five of State party- 
leaderships The six new party chiefs are— 
who are the Chief Ministers prospective— 
Mrs. Sucheta Kripalani in Uttar Pradesh, Mr. 
Krishna Ballav Sahay in Behar, Mr. Balwan- 
trai Mehta in Gujrat, Mr. Bhaktavatsalam in 
Madras and Mr. D. P. Mishra in Madhya 
Pradesh. Some of these elections were 
declared to be “unanimous” to add to the 
unreality of the whole affair. The remak¬ 
ing and the reshuffling of the State 
M[inistries together with large-scale contrac¬ 
tion izi the size of the Ministries as in 
West Bengal, has caused quite a deal of 
heart-burning as is no longer a secret any 
whore. 

One of the Central Cabinet Ministers 
released for party-organization work is Mr. 
S. K. Patil, who has a record of energetic 
work and outspoken comments, which he 
seems to be keeping up. In Calcutta he 
addressed three meetings on September 21. 
He is reported to ha\ e spoken on the 
Kamraj Plan, its implications, the effect of 
its application and on free enterprise of 
which he is a protagonist. The Amrha 
Bazar Palrika gave the following report ou 
his comments regarding the Kamaraj Plan, 
made at the India Exchange :— 

“Explaining the Kamraj plan he saia 
Kamraj conceived the plan for his own 
State, to enable him to go to the people an"? 
work among them so that in the next elec¬ 
tion the Congress could capture at least fifty 
per cent of voles. Kamraj was a good man 
as basically his plan was a good one. 

“He did not know his plan would take 
the present shape. Different people had 
interpreted the plan in different manners. 
But the basic idea was not to weaken the 
administration and allow it to deteriorate. 

“People today did not look up to the 
party but to the Government for good admi¬ 
nistration, fairplay and justice. Therefore 
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nothing must bo done to weaken the admi¬ 
nistration. But the plan’s implementation 
led to deterioration in the standard of ad¬ 
ministration. 

“He did not ridicule the plan, Sri Patsl 
added But he wanted the people to realise 
the effect of its implementation. Kamra) 
wanted the plan for his own purpose but it 
created an opportunity for others to elimi¬ 
nate their opponents. 

“Many people had left Governmont to 
serve the party. But could the organisation 
absorb all of them or did it really need 
them all ?—he asked. 

“He, however, said the good effect of 
the plan was to show the peojile that 
Congressmen could gi\e up power to belle' 
serve the interests of the masses This 
would put a check on conuxitjon.’’ 

On th(' 25th of September, while addic.-,s- 
jng Congress Workers at the Calcutta Infor¬ 
mation Centre he further modified his 
statement. The Hinditsthan Standard re¬ 
ported as follows:— 

“The former Union Minister, who was 
addressing Congress workers at Calcutta 
Information Ctmlrc on Wednesday, regret¬ 
ted that he had been misunderstood lor 
some of his observations made in Calcutta 
a few days ago. None should think that he 
was against the Kamaraj Plan whose basic 
objectives were to make the administration 
and the organisation strong and to arrest 
possibilities of corrupt tendencies among 
some Congressmen that power might beget. 
ITre Congress needed such a corrective ^aid 
he was vitally interested to see that the 
plan succeeded. But he always thought 
that the plan should be applied in a wav 
that might not weaken the administration 
But in some States there was such an un¬ 
certainty that no Minister touched any f'le 
for the last one month. He feared that 
such a stalemate might continue in those 
States for a few days more.” 

There can be no question about Sn 
Patils staunchness towards the Congress 


Party. His past record, of nearly foui 
decades, as a Congress worker and leader 
doe.s not allow of any such aspersion. One 
must come to the conclasion therefore that 
Sn Patil feels unhappy at the course the 
implementation i.s taking. He haj> inside 
knowledge beyond all doubt and therefore 
his comments would further add to specu¬ 
lations that are being aired in many quart¬ 
ers, including some influential newspapers. 

The Master Plan, on the preparation ot 
which the Kaiiiiaj Plan laid some emphasis, 
has no^ matenalized as yet If we are to 
.ludgo by the natUK' of the implementation 
ol the Plan projio'-als, the Master Plan—if 
and when forniukoed—will remain an 
abstract quantity v. iili no eltmenls of com¬ 
pulsion or cnforc'f men! m it 

The mam idea, that of reorganizing the 
Party, if il has the limited objective of 
educating or inducing the electorate to the 
advantage of the Congress, with the ulti¬ 
mate goal of wirmmg elections by capturing 
more than 50G of the \otes is not basically 
sound. We are passing through a critical 
phase where the nation is concerned, and it 
is dobutful in the extreme as to whether v^e 
would pass trough it wilhouf damage 

being inflicted on our economic structure, 
political set ups and the Woikl status of the 
Union. Ue'enoration m moial vilues, con¬ 
sequent on rampant corrupt ion and degene- 
tion in the standards of education and 
social welfare, is mcreasincly polluting the 
main-stream ot the nation’s lile. The mid¬ 
dle-class which IS the backbone of any 
nation despik' all claptrap to the contrary 
—is ooing wiped out thanks to the confused 
thinking of itio&e in chaige of the nation’s 
affairs and the disgracelul muddle in the 
administration of all esscmtial executive 
functions. 

Unless the Congress opens its eyes to 
the evils that are gnawing at the vitals of 
the nation and tries to tackle it at the roots, 
the Kamraj Plan would be infructuous, des¬ 
pite all wishful thinking to the contrary. 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS 


A Picture of the National Economy 

The Annual Ilcjiort of the Diicclorb of the 
Reserve Rank of India for the period from July, 
1%2 to June, 1%3, jubl published, yields a 
picture ol the progress in the Indian national 
economy which, from diverse points of view, may 
not yrrove to he wholly encouraging. The Report 
itself is prefaced with the admission that the 
year “began in diflicull circumstances with com¬ 
modity' prices on the ujrgrade. late of industrial 
growth at a low point, stock markets on a down- 
W'ard trend and foreign exchange lesenes deilin- 
ing rather rapidly.'’ 

One oJ the prime pressures on the iclecant 
period, it is <‘asy to understand, were ineritabely 
the twin demands of defence and develepmeu*. 
the forinei having acquired an einergeiuy irnpoil 
arising out of the Chinese invasion of the country 
and the tonsequent atrd urgent need to inmie- 
diately step up its potentials, while development 
planning having a laige area of urgent defence 
content, larger developmental outlays vvck* 
necessarily' railed foi to readi uplo the largr’ts 
of the riiird Five \ear Plan, 'i'hese, togettier. 
inevitably tailed for the utmost mohili/alion of 
resources ami the consequent coneenltalion ol 
6uch re.sourees upon defence ami developnrent. 
Resourte modibilization, it would appear, 
followed certain traditional trends one of whit h 
naturally impinged upon t}»e (Government’s 
fiscal and public debt policies. In the latt<‘i 
field Government’s l)or rowing rales were 
appreciably raised in respect of both inttrLft 
borrowings ami small savings, while ad(litit<i.d 
public savings media were intioduied to en.d ie 
more tomjrrehcnsive elTorl being made iir li is 
field thon Iiilherto. As an antilloiy lt> tx'‘te 
policies, ibt' Reserve Bank raised tire cost of 
credit through a nrodiitealion ol the Slab-rate 
system and at a later stage by raising the hank 
rale l>y a half jrer cent. Other measures were also 
introduced for restraining excessive eredit e\- 
pansioir and towards a greater measure of sr'lec- 
tiveness in their eredit operalrons by eotnmerrial 
franks with a view to a greater arr'a of 
diversirtrr of rr'soutees to jnrrposes related to 
defence. devel(>pinerit and export promotion. 
Other measures iiteluded the intrrrduetlon of the 
Gold Control Rules and die establishment of a 
Board for their control, and the promulgation of 


a Gold Bonds issue at the inierirutoinal price level 
hut with a very high interest yield, with a view 
to diver tirrg some part of the gold hoards in the 
eouirtry towards the national exchequer. The 
latter, however, failed to yield any very sizeable 
or substantial result and the gross suhseitplton to 
Gold Ronds uplo dOth Jurtc this year aggregated 
the eontpaialively paltry antouni of oitly R.s. B.b 
crores. 

Pioduitum Pioj^wis : A^ricultuial 

The Repoii frankly admits dial although 
detailed figures have yel to be workr'd out; 
available itrdiraliotts leave tto doubt ol the fact 
lltal agiiculluial outpul ba^ lailed, for the second 
year itt sucee'-sioti, sirree the' lautinchmg of the 
Third I’lart, lo regis let airy rneasuiahle rnercase. 
The oul])ut ol lice, especially, M'eriis to have 
regislc-rcxl a decline in holli lire Kaslc-nt and the 
Western regions. Anticipated oulpul of wlic-at. 
however, is likely to equal the preceding year’s 
record ptocluelion. Among the euinmeicial crop.'', 
groundnut is evjreelec! lo sliow a deelitre ol 2 per 
eeiit, a snrallei sugarcane crop Iry about .S lakh 
tonnes and a 11 per cent decline in Jute yiedd. 
The Rc'jrorl goe*- cm to make the dismal pxophc'c y 
that unless the need lor more llioiough-goiiig 
elloits to raise agricultural oulpul i^ ajrpreciated 
and adequate ami immediately etreclive uicasuic"' 
taken lo raise both oulpul and i>ioductivrly in 
the agricultural sector, tbc* otilcorne of lie 
))lanning etiorl would be bound lo be. placed 
in jeopardy. Having ic-gaicl to lire fact that the 
agiieullural seeloi "ecmlributc'^ nearly one 
half t<» the national income and the prices ol 
agiicultiiial commodities occupy a crucial jrla^c 
in tbc price structure,’’ it should he sell-evid'nt 
that piogrc'ss in this sector is “vital to both iridas- 
Irral growth and export prennotion.” 

Iiiclecxl, even these rather mild eonunenls err 
the erucial role ol the agiieullurul sector lo the 
growth of lire eeorrorny, do not seem enough to 
pin-point allcnliun on its vital importance. R 
is necessary lo appreciate, that the history of 
economic growth all over lire nrodern world indi¬ 
cates that a surplus agriculture with atleast self- 
sufficiency in food output, is an inescapable prior 
condition of industrial development. Unfor¬ 
tunately, although a relatively greater empha.sis 
was placed upon agricultural priorities in the First 
Plan together with such economic bases for 
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agricultural dc\eloj)mcnt as inigalion water, flood 
control, development of ferlili/et inanufaetiite. 
etc., llicre appears to ha\e U‘cn a unwldcralile 
shift in priorities in the amcceding two Plan^ 
With relatively more o\eiwhelming cnipha'-is on 
indiiatriulizalion, cspe< iall\ in the vital prodixei 
sevtors. agriculluial needs a|)pcai to have been 
lelcgatcd to a (ompaiativch minoi position tviii 
as eail\ as in the Sc( ond Plan, and more eraphati- 
vall> so in the «uricnl Plan. \nd even witli the 
present iclativelv 1exs iinportanl jiuot 
allotted to auricidtiiie. the measure of aciual 
imph mental ion dernonsltalis substantial and 
])iogies<.siv( iiKiea'-inu shoil-lalls which nvn. 
m vei^ substanlial jrail account foi the obvious 
staunalion in tlii'' vital ‘-cflor of the econoni'. 
One does not iunoie the- crucial nc'C'd for rapid 
industriali/ation c^peciallv the need fm laving 
down firm economic bvisc-, m llie sictoi oj pio- 
ducc 1 -iiidu''li u like ■-Icci < oal {xovei inailiiiw 
biiildiiu and sundiv ollu i e((ual!\ vital indu'-tiies 
but beaimg in mind lli.il the bin’<linu up of a ]>i oi 
suipltis igiKulliiial ba-e i' iiuaidid bv the < on- 
■-( n-'ii-' ol modi in iioiiomic thinking a-' an 
e-sc'iilial and nc c es^ ii v coiidilioii cd juouiC'S in 
''uccessful indusliiali/alion the ]iiimaiv emphais 
it would a|»|)eai tuiuhl to liavi been upon agii 
cultuia! di'vidojmu'nl which, hauicillv t noiigii 
afipeais to havi- bt'i n the most neeb i led sei toi 
in oui |)laimliu> elTorls 'llu' inevitable imjiact in 
agriculluial shoitfalK espt<iallv in the viial 

food sc'floi while wt‘ s|ill s(‘,'m to be ovi i 
whi'liiiinpv deficndeiil ujion aid liom the 

I ."s for OUI basii leipiireinc'nl" of Inn 
exislc-nrc’, was houml to be- correspoid- 

inuly inimic'al iijion both industrial piouress and 
on the ))jice sliuetuie, both of which were bound 
ill their turn, to attenuate Plan acbii'vemeni in 
corresponding measure 

Industrial Production 

If industrial production has not artiially 
declined during the period undei ic'ticnt. its pro- 
irresh has not been coinnic-tisuralc' with the anli- 
ripations of the eurrenl Plan. \t 15 pet tent 
increase in gross industrial oulptil ove the vear. 
it was marginally highei ovei that ol the 
immediately preceding year which situd at (i 5 
per cent, but was substantialIv lower linn the 10 
per cent of two years ago and even lesser than the 
n per cent rale envisaged in the Plan, \aiious 
factors, not the least of which was the difficult 
position as regards imported raw materials, con- 


Itihufcd to this condidorably slowed own growth 
in industrial output, agricultural short-falls also 
playing a not wholly unimportant role in the 
juoii-s*-. \ni)thei important fat tor undeniably 
was the rlifliciilt power supply position, especially 
in stmie highly industiialired sectors. Although 
the positiun as legartK powei and coal would 
.i])|Mai to h.ivi* souv what eased ovei the year, 
ihi' siluatitu) cspecialU in le'-jicn of power avail¬ 
ability -.till lemain- evireriiily acute. If the esti¬ 
mate o| a (iilaiii noted Indin.ui economist can 
be relkd upon il would sc-c-m that an aveiagt* gross 
Jll pel cent of the alieadv laid down industrial 
cap oily in the fountiy ba® icmainc’cl unutilized 
ovei the \t ir on aoeoui't of sbotllalls in the 
nowci ‘-iipjilv Here also tin le would sec-m to be 
an obvious failiiic m Plan piioiities in that tncy 
v'oiild soeni to hue been iinabl-' to fully envisage 
tlic- Tisc' m powci (b mand tint would eventuate 
from lh(‘ ii> tca'ino iiidu-liial capacity tbal was 
in jiroct -s of beuiL liid down with the inevitable 
ic'sull that a vciv substantia^ pail of the new 
inve-tmcMt li i- bad to remain inopci.itive for 
lack of lu csai\ and bisic sfivicmg facilities. 

I)> ntittid t^i(pj)!\ and Pn’'(s 

'I he Rcjcotl fiankiv admits that while the 
petition ot a' .’ic-iiatc siipjdx improved somewhat 
o\ei the yeai t w.i' un di'e to catch up with 
the* coiiispondin ' giowtli m demand, with an 
imJialaiitc- bciwicn the two mcvitablv leflc’cled 
ni iiii incicascd pneeptes mc' cluimg tlic‘ year. 
\gri'iiltind piodiichon n manic d itioie oi less 
static, w nil soni dcilmc- m 'he ;iggic‘gale food 
'(• toi induslinl piochutioii legistered a fair 
roc as lie ot me ic'as. and imjioits losc jirincipally 
henai-c' ol Pb 1!50 imjxuls ol food giains and 
cotton 'Jhcie was also moderate lise in exports 
and the me lease in the stocks of food grains 
with the Cenlial and State (ioveinmonls wat. only 
mai''inal—nil these* ccuitrihuting only very 
sliidit'v to the aggicg.ite supply. Demand, in the 
a" ic'g.ite. howc'vcT ieeistened a suLstantlally^ in- 
c leasing iiicicleme 'I he Central Government’s 
romunijition and inve«tmc’nt expenditure includ¬ 
ing loans and paviiiciits to '^tate Governments 
incieast'd cluiing the yeai lathet stc'ejilv by 30 
lei cent and piivate investment in the organized 
sector also c-onlimic'd to evince the rising trends 
of the previous three years. Population growth, 
lecently re estimated at the higher rate of 2,6 
per cent per annum, also contributed to an 
increase in the consumption outlays of the private 
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fccrtor, while increasing direct demand lor food 
from the agricultural ■sector reduced the quantum 
of maiketable agricultutal surplui-es. 

The effect on the pi ice slruelure was both 
significant and substantial. 'Jlie Repent stales 
that the “seasonal rise in puces which beg-n 
towards the end of Maich. J%2. continued till 
(‘ailv August, with the grneial index moving up 
by 7.1 per cent This lise was larger than that 
in the c oriespoiidiiig peiiod of (he pievioiis vear 
and of the year befoie The seasonal decline 
from early Agust to Decenibet I*} was onlv 1 7 
per cent After that the pi ices weie again on 
the uptrend, slowh at fiist, but latiidly from 
Majch 30, with the onset of the agiicuUiiral lean 
season 0\ei the year the rise m price‘s 
amounted to 1.0 pei cent a'' against 1 'i pei cent 
in the previous veai and 2 o pm cent in the ye,.r 
1900-6] (Ju]v-,Tune). Thus then' was once acain 
an upwaid thrust ol price's after comparative 
stablil). All ibi' constituent gioup' contiibutid 
to the rise in the general jirice index over the 
year but the major (ontribuhon (c■^nphasis oursl 
was fiom lood ailicles which went up l/y 7 3 
per cent. The increase in this group was niaitilv 
in the pi ices of iice yiulses. sugai and gur. 
which lose bv 11 I ]>ei cent, 3 7 per cent, l.o 
per cent and .'Ul jii r cent ic'spc'ctivels ” 

The Repoil however, fiiils to exjdain ade¬ 
quately this sudden and veiv sulivtanliallv up¬ 
rising pricc'-spurl merely by its allempt to relate 
the imbalance lietween demand and supply One- 
very iiiiporlant contiibulory fartoi. which has 
aheady bcc-n eailier discussed in these columns 
at some considerable length, that of the pressiiie 
of cunciit taxation policies of the Central fand 
to some extent abo of Stales’) Government and 
of the tax-structure as a whole, on the price- 
structure, would appeal to have- been eilhei wholly 
ignored or deliheiatelv evaded. The unprecedented 
tax effoit of the Central Goveinrac-m in the mc-asurc 
of tlie ineidcnce of additional taxation imposed 
through the cm rent yeai’s Budget was slated to 
have been undertaken, by the tb^-n Finance 
Minister. Mr Moiarji Desai. as reeorded in his 
Budget speech, fur the twin purposes of both 
being ronipdlcd to mobilize national revenue 
resources to ibeii uttermost for emergeney defc-nce 
and devc'lopment needs and al«o. at the same 
lime, of the need to mop up all available surplus 
purcha^in" power for ensuiii'g siability in the 
price struetmc- in the face of the inevitably very 
large spending by Government for tbeir defence 


effort. The price trends, which had already been 
on the rampage, since of the presentation of the 
Budget would, instead of securing the anticipated 
measure of stability, .seem to have been evincing 
cli-lmctlv ynogressive- aeceleralion espeoially so in 
the sec loi of food and other essential eonsuiii- 
ahles. In the result, tlie pai.iduv of a substantially 
attenuated measure of jmichasing power, leading 
to an even more than c onesponding lise in the 
pi ire level would seem to have hec'ii achieved. 

Tile Rc'seive Bank, not being diiectly con- 
ceinecl in the inatlc-r very convcmienlly by jiasses 
the- situation without much of an c-xplanaion ex- 
cc'pl the apjiaic-nt imbalance between demand 
and supph bi mg bc-lcl ai countable for the 
‘•vniptom. That l}ii<-. bv itself, is nc-t the- whole 
of the- eausf noi »vcn the best p.iit ol it it would 
be both naive and byporiilical foi the Rcseive 
Bank Governoi to repudiate At the- same time, 
to have by passed the matter in the mamiei in 
which it has been songlil to be- done iii the- Repoit 
which IS expect(“c] to be a factual and coinpiehc'n- 
sive picture of the national c-conomy and its 
visible and undei Iving liends would seem to 
have been a dilil. rale allc lapl to him the jnclme 
in some of its most issinlial fealuies. We have 
alieadv liied. in a pievious issue to seek rational 
explanations for these admillidlv paialvzmg 
svn'ptoms and have found that ihe most important 
pail of the leason foi sml) j puce spurt must 
he sought in the iriheieiil ciefuls ot the national 
taxation stiuclure The trends of inc leasing 
induce t imposts, veiy suhslanlialiv iqion esst'ii- 
tial tonsumahlet>. wliich have been a visible 
symptom of the Goveinmc-nt's taxation policies 
during the past few yeais under Mr Morarji 
Desai’s husbandly of the national exchequer and 
fiscal machinery (in fairness it must also he 
acknowledged that Mr. Krishnamachari during 
his brief earlier period as the Finance Minister 
had really been responsible for starting the 
trend.) and which has been estimated to have 
assumed the overwhelming proportion of as 
much as 71 per cent of the total taxation 
burdens, are ol/viously loaded with the highest 
inflationary pressures and the consequent oppor¬ 
tunity to the conseienreless profiteer to exploit 
the situation to his own utmost advantage and 
to the misery and distiess of the people at 
large. 

TTiere was a great deal more to analyze and 
comment upon the Report under review, but 
lack of space unfortunately forbids a more 
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ik‘tai1p(l examination. Bui from wha( has already 
!)een said above, although it has lecouled most 
of the moic imporlanl e\enls and factors aflecl- 
ing the e(onflm) and recoied<'d as faithfully as 
possible the trend''. j)accs and directions of its 
progress, it is yet a whollv unsalisf\ing docu- 
iiu'tit as a faitliful and realistic picluie of the 
(ondilion of the economy as It stands today. The 
fieserve Bank's rcpoits fulfil much the same- 
purpose as the Pri'sidenl’s Fa onomic Report to 
iIk' ('ongicss docs in the U S.A. But vchilc the 
latter usually presents a piituie in liold and 
liaip outlines f.iithfnlh iccoiding icoth the ups 
and dcmiis. as well as \icldine a detailc'd analysis 
of cause and c-flcct and of fuiuie trends, the 
loiraer has presented a lathei hUirred pictuie 
uilh many oi the essential details of cause and 
i fleet and trc'iiJs and ])iospeits luhhed out of 
foe u«. 

Ktisknamachari on Price Control 

Mr. T. Ki isi'namac h.iii in his nc vs role 
.is the leiiistaletl rniauce IMinistc'i el the Govern¬ 
ment of India appeals |o have jias,ccl tin >iigh a 
process o| c onsideialile c hastening in his moods 
aid attitudes than he was known to have been 
Iiefore even until a yeai oi so auo. An intreas- 
mg sc'iise of caution and mode-ration, all^-il 
liinpc’ic'd liv an unwonted mc-asuii' of candoiii. 
.ippcais have liec-n infoiming hts views and 
[ statements on manv of India's mou- in gent 
I 'conomii prolilerns since after he' has leas^uini'd 
tin Union Finance Foitfolio. A \eai aao. for 
mstanee, sjit-aking in Madras, he- sc-c mod to he 
'|uite keen on intioilucing ydiytiiial (ontrals. 
especially on c-sseiilials articles of food, as an 
effective instrument of lesttainl upon the- alicadv 
alarmingly upward pike trends that had begun 
to make themselves felt. Such a view was in 
(Inert cleavage with the piihlirlv expressed, even 
fought for, views of the then Union Food and 
Vriculture Minister. Mr S. K. P.itil. Mr. 
l*atil. it may he recalled, does not appear to have 
Jucivcd away from his stand even after relin- 
f[uishing his official responsibilities in the 
1 nion Government, as would he evick-nl fiom 
liis recent pronouncements on the subject in 
f aleutta. 

Mr. Krishnamarhari. from what he i-cently 
''dd in the Rajya Sabha only a little while ago. 
'vould appear to have receded a great deal fioni 
his earlier stand on the problem. What he said 
i^ieant, in effect, that views that may be logically 


.sound and theoretically wholesome may not, 
neccsbatily be also practicalvle at the same time. 
While he rcMclily conceded the urgent need for 
slabili/alion oj prices, he seemed to be not quite 
.sine if the counliy was ic-ally leadv to actepl the 
logical consc-que nces of wlial would be bound 
to cve-ntuate il the (lovcinment were to evolve 
the nettssaiy machineaiv for hokbrm the piice 
line or. in othc t words, foi the le-inliodutlioti of 
controls. It would mean, he- wa- rejioiled to have 
said, assumption of ic'.jicmsibilites by the- (iovern- 
inent for the lulfilnunt oi whicii “wc have not 
got adequate (lowtis oi adequate backing of 
pulilk opinion. ’ Ii is clifin ult. iikI'hI. to readily 
•igic'c with Ml Kt ishn.imai h in that Govern¬ 
ment do mil have' adequate powers—the D.I.R, 
has alic'aclv e lothc'd tluiii with < oinjnc liPiisivc and 
blankc-t powers to impose wlialevei they may 
consicki necessary lo mamlain public coder 
during the conlimiancc of tlie national enuri'eney 
—hut what mav n-alK be impoilant is the* 
cjiic-sticui as to vvhclliei the (•overnmeiil have the 
ajipiopiiatc* administrative machmc'iv at llieii dis- 
jicisal with the nccessaiv lorilenls of rec tiludc' and 
< ornpetem e that would enable the application of 
contiol- to lie both wholestune and c'lleitivc' and 
piochictivc of the desiic-d end to be achieved. 

As rc'iiaids the c|iieslii,ii as to whcfliet (lieie 
would be adecju.ile licukiii" of juiblic ojiinion. 
one bas to ic*cogni/e lilt leahtv of ccilam lactois 
obtaining in tlie countiv PiiMn o|)inicm il must 
be recognl/ecl at the* vc-iy outset is J>\ and large 
still comparatively uneiijaiu/ecl in lie country so 
far as the man in the slice I o (omcinecl What 
pjssc's bn public opmion in llie countiv as 
i(piesc'iiled bv llic* d.iilv i*m ss '-omewlial orga- 
ni/c'd as it mav be* docs not. bv and large, 
pic'sent tbc' vievcpoint of llie va-t masses of our 
people and venlildlc- meielv the views and 
suscc'pcihilitic s of what ma\ he calli*d the upper 
ten ir the soe letv '^o far as the- masses of our 
educated intc Ilieentsu aie eoiueined who usually 
eompiise the lowet middle classes, ihev do not 
gcneiallv liave within theii loacli such organs of 
public Opinion as for instance, tin- pre^ss, that 
would enable them to make theli ojiinions felt 
and resjiei ted 'riiese far vaster seetois of the 
(ommiinity are necessaiilv. therefore, officiallyc 
mute and uint*( ogni/.ed. What passes genearlly 
foi public opinion in the country is usually that 
of the* numerieallv microscopic organized sectors 
who generally control the instruments of ex¬ 
pression of so-called public opinion and lo whose 
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sectional interests such so-called public opinion 
is known to cater. It certainly is not in their 
interest to have physical controls by Government 
in the procurement and distributions of essential 
consumables like food to be imposed. So far as 
the p;cncrality of the masses are concerned, we 
have no doubt that if it were possible to obtain 
a poll of their feoWa fide opinion in this matter, 
not much enthusiasm would be found in favour 
of reimposilion of controls, especially on food 
and clothiii'*. It is not because they detest con¬ 
trols on any fundamenal grounds of economic 
policy and principle, but primarily because of 
their extremely unhappy experience of past 
Go\cinment controls on the distribution of these 
essentials. Mr. Ki isbnamaebari was onlv realistic 
wlicn he deprecated the suegestion to reimpose 
wholesale jihysical controls in the present state 
of the administration with which he would then 
have to administer such controls. Frankly, the 
administration by and large, it would be le- 
pudialing realities to deny, has neither the 
character nor the competence which alone would 
have enabled the Goveinment to apply controls 
for genuine public good and welfate. 

All this, howpvci, does not answer the more 
fundamental questions as to why prices have 
risen and have still been going up as we write. 
The question was frankly posed to the new 
Finance Ministi'i in the Rajya Sabha Pi ices have 
risen, he was reported to have said, because of 
shortages in supplv of certain essential commo¬ 
dities rather than as a result of monetary in¬ 
flation. The producictn of lice, sugar and gur 
during the 1962 61 ciop year had fallen. As a 
result, as listed by the Reserve Bank of India in 
its Annual Report foi the year 1962-63 recently 
released, it shows that during the period March- 
August, 1%2, the general index had moved up 
considerably by as much as 7.1 per cent which 
was much larger than the rise in the correspond¬ 
ing period of the previous year, and while the 
index over the year moved by 4.6 per cent 
against the ptevious year’s 1.5 per cent, prices 
of food articles went up by 7.3 per cent; rice by 
14.1 per cent, sugar by 4.8 per cent and gur 
by as much as 38 per cent. Marginal shortages 
in supply could not have accounted for such steep 
rises merely a® normal adjustments of the sub¬ 
sisting imbalances between supply and denaand. 
There must, therefore, have been other forces in 
'operation which have eventuated in the present 


order of price rise, especially in the essentihl 
consumer sector. 

What Mr. Krishnaraachari appears to have 
wholly ignored or deliberately by-passed is the 
factor of the possible impact of the taxation 
measures, in both their depth and areas, on the 
price level. Fiom a recent study available to us 
it appears that the per capita incidence of tax¬ 
ation in the country, which was stated to have 
been of the order of Rs. 8 per annum in 1951-52 
with a 7 per cent indirect-taxation content, has 
progressively moved up to Rs. 12.70 by 1955-56, 
to Rs. 20.75 by 1%1 62 and has been assessed 
at the far steeper level, so faj as Central imposts 
alone are concerned, to Rs. 31 per capita per 
annum in the current vear. What is of even greater 
significance so fax as the pi ice factor is concerned, 
is that the indiicci content of the current measure 
of laxatoin appears to have been of the over¬ 
whelming proportion of as much as 74 per cent 
of the whole, and which compiises a very sub¬ 
stantial piopoition of indiicd excise imposts on a 
laige variety and long range of essential con¬ 
sumables. Ordinarily heavy taxation would be 
expected to work as a distinctive disinflationary 
factor. Mr. Morarji Desai while presenting his 
Budget for the cuirent year to Pailiament said that 
his unprecedented measuie of additional taxattion 
proposals foi the vear were conditioned by the 
three-fold compulsions of defence, development 
and restraint on consumption. ITnfortunately, the 
very basic foundations of hi« taxation policies 
appear to have been so conceived that they had, 
inherent in themselves, inescapable inflationary 
pressures. In addition, there were also the obvious 
shortage in supply of certain essential consuma¬ 
bles like a number of article of food. The two 
together, considerably accentuated by the un¬ 
hampered profiteering aetivities of wholly con¬ 
scienceless and anti-social profiteers and who 
seemed to be in the enjoyment of the especial 
indulgences of the former Food Minister, 
accounted for an incidence of price movements, 
the degree of which could not have been explained 
merely by shortages alone. This Mr. Krishnama- 
chari would appear to have either deliberately 
evaded acknowledgment of or, what would seem 
to be wholly inconceivable, seems to be entirely 
unaware of. 

One is naturally grateful for small mercies. 
If monetary inflation had added its force in 
pushing up prices to any appreciable degree^ tihe 
situation, unsupportable as it is, would have been 
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bound to deteriorate to one of virtual chaos. 
That there has been monetary inflation of a 
rather substantial order by way of deheit financ¬ 
ing is undeniable. The magnitude of deficit 
financing during 1962-tS has been of the rather 
large measure of Rs. 300 crores. Evidence 
available seem to indicate that the same order 
of deficit financing has also been continuing into 
the current year. This might have had further 
disastrous impacts on the price level. Fortunately, 
however, the Reserve Bank of India had conceived 
of and applied certain wholesome and wise ciedit 
policies, some of which have been lather severely 
criticised by tlie business community, llie 
Reserve Bank appears to have applied credit 
controls in such a maniiei that money should be 
compaialively light during busy seasons so as to 
minimise the effects of a too libeial tiedil policy 
that would olheiwise be bound to be exploited 
Jiy the unoiganized sector of the money inaiket 
which, in this c ouiilry, still (onlinues to 
play a very crucial and iinpoitant pait in 
gloss credit transactions. But foi sucli controls 
imposed and rigidly a}>}>iied by the Reserve 
Bank, speculation and hoarding might assume 
levels in the present slate of the supply market 
whirh would he hound to piove far more disastrous 
on the price structure than it has so far been It 
is a wise and judicious jiolicy that has been 
enunciated and is being applied by the R(*sei\e 
Bank of India, and tlie need foi pursuing it 
without lelaxation in the oii-coming busy season 
would hi' obvious in the face of the inevitably 
cumulative effects of defeit financing that 
has still to continue furthei adding theii 
impact on the price situation. But what would 
seem to be equally important is the need to 
devise and apply effective measuies to extend the 
organized sector of the money market and pro¬ 
gressively reduce both the area and depth of 
operation of the private financier. In the mean¬ 
while, the pressure from the business community 
and banks upon the Resei've Bank and Finance 
Ministry to ease the present credit contiol continues, 
to which the latter can yield only at the expense 
of fostering a wholly uncontrolled private sector 
of the money market which would be disastrous. 

It is significant that far the most 

important aspect of current price rises appear 
to have been in the agricultural sector, 
especially in food. At the same time manu¬ 
factures have registered only a microscopic 
rise comparatively speaking. It is urgent that 


price levels must be brought down consWerably 
from their present altitudes before measures are 
applied fur their effective stabilization around a 
proper and legitimate level. Since most of the 
rise is accounted for by agricultural commodi¬ 
ties, it would seem that the most opportune 
moment should he to devise appropriate measures 
and apply them effectively during the on-coming 
crop-year (l%3-04) to biing them down very 
substantially. If the crop is laigcr, as it is 
expected to be at the moment, that in itself 
should be able to play its part in forcing down 
the price level to a ceitain extent. But that in 
itself is not likely to he enough and the authoii- 
ties should be able to conceive of judicious 
measures to foice down the price level to a 
legitimate level at this oppoituiiity. 'Jhey should 
not allow themselves to be intimidated by 
piofitceis and intereseld politicians by the recently 
laised, but wholly specious slogan for not 
letting down the agriculturists. They must have 
the couiage to thiow back upon the detractors 
of such pi ice-depressing measuies that agiicultu- 
risls themselveb have been recently adding their 
feeble voice of piotest against prevailing high 
prices. Ibis demand is understandable since it is 
a known fact that in the food pioductioii sector 
moie than fifty jiei cent of the nation’s cultivat¬ 
ing classe.s produce only enough to covei tlieir 
own requiiements of consuniplion and seed for 
anywheie between two and ten months. High 
piices even of food aflcct the generality of our 
food groweis quite as avdersely, llierefoie, as 
anyone else, and it wou'd be wholly sanctimonious 
to plead foi highei loi anywheie iieai as high 
as at piesenl) jinces for agiiculluial yields, 
except peihaps in the tonnneicial ciops sectors, 
in their behalf. To clovi-e measures and to effec¬ 
tive! v apply theiu towards such an end will 
require both foiesight and courage, and if the 
Government are unable or unwilling to accept 
these lespoiisibililies, they had much better 
abdicate. 

Traffic Congestion In Calcutta 

A piess repoil undei dateline September 21 
1 elates that while discussing the proposal for a 
Rs. 10 crore grant to the Calcutta Metropolitan 
Organization from the Union Government 
towards a joint fund for implementation of certain 
development plans for Greater Calcutta which 
would include water supply to the urban areas, 
improvement of slums and modernizing the 
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machinery for the supply of gas, the West Bengal 
Finance Minister was reported to have raised 
the question of both the urgency and importance 
of building a circular railway in Calcutta to 
enable the present acute traffic congestions in 
the city to be relieved. Possibly as a sequel to 
this discussion, a later report under dateline 
Sept. 27 informs that a team of repicsentatives 
of the Calcutta Port Commissioners, the Calcutta 
Metropolitan Planning Organization and the 
Eastern Railway will undertake a joint survey to 
study the feasibility of the State Government’s 
proposal for a circular railway in Calcutta. This 
decision was stated to have been arrived at a 
meeting held on Sept. 26 at the Port Commis¬ 
sioners’ Office and attended by Lt. General D. N. 
Chakiavarti of the C.M.P.O., Mr. B. B. Ghosh, 
Chairman of the Port Commi«sioner'', and the 
Chief Engineer of the Eastern Railway. Lt. Gen. 
Chakravarti was said to have suggested that the 
extension of local trains as far down as Hastings 
would help to relieve the city’s present traffic 
congestion, in whiih he was said to have been 
supported by Mr. Ghosh. The Eastern Railway’s 
Chief Engineer while agreeing, was said to have 
pointed out that it must be done only with the 
minimum dislocation of the port tracks, jetties 
and level crossings. 

The question of a Circular Railway around 
Calcutta has been on the tapis for quite some 
time. Before this, inspired by the late Dr. B. C. 
Roy, quite a great deal of money had been 
completely wasted in surveying over years the 
feasibility of building an underground railway 
in Calcutta and which had ultimately to be 
abandoned. At one time even proposals for a 
possible overhead railway was also vaguely 
mooted. Of these the proposal for a Circular 
Railway seems now to liave found the most favour 
and the question appears now to have reached 
the stage for a preliminary survey for the purpose 
of assessing its feasibility. Now what Lt. Gen. 
Chakravarti is reported to have suggested at the 
meeting referred to above and which seems to 
have found general approval is the extension of 
local train tracks right down to Hastings. It was 
not quite clear from the brief press report which 
local trains were thus proposed to be extended to 
Hastings,—those with their present termini at the 
Howrah Station ?—or those which at present 
extend between the Sealdah South Station and 
Budge>Budge, with a track branching off from 


somewhere near Majerhat and terminatmg at the 
suggested point in Hastings ? 

Whatever it is that the General may have 
intended, we cannot quite see that unless it can 
be provided for these trains to terminate at some- 
where near the points in tlie city where business 
and employment at present concentrates, it would 
be likely to be much helpful in relieving Calcutta 
of her present problems of acute traffic 
congestion. One does not get quite a clear 
pictuie of what the planners for Calcutta 
may have in their mind. For all the ordinary 
non-expert public can visualize is that any 
attempt to lead new railway tracks into the heart 
of the city and business quarters might prove 
a far worse burden than at present on the already 
highly, one might say even acutely congested 
available road space to enable these proposed 
tracks to be laid. 

If, on the other hand, the pioposed circular 
railway is intended to feed the innumerable new 
and further growing satellite townships that are 
growing up all around the Greater Calcutta area 
and going round the outer perimeter of the 
City, as has also been suggested earlier, that 
would not be likely to provide any visilde relief 
to the city’s problems of acute traffic congestion, 
that one can visualize. The life-line of these 
satellite townships, it cannot be denied is really 
the heart of the city where business and employ¬ 
ment concentrate, and any scheme to feed the 
traffic from and to these townships must neces¬ 
sarily reach into the area of need or its very 
purpose would be lost. To undertake an expen¬ 
sive survey to build a still far more expensive 
railway system with questionable potentials, as 
the proposal to build a circular railway appears 
to us to be, is really like by-passing the 
principal point of the problems of traffic con¬ 
gestions in Calcutta, that of heavy concentration 
of business and employment within a very limited 
area in the heart of the city. A better and far 
more far-sighted proposal, it seems to us, should 
have been to evolve a well conceived, properly 
co-ordinated and effectively streamlines plan of 
decentralization of places of employment in such 
a judiciously distributed way, that workers and 
employees may have their places of employment 
within convenient distance from their homes. 
That is how modem townships are planned else* 
where in the more advanced countries of the 
World. 



PROF. TOYNBEE AND WESTERN CIVIHZ4TION 

By DEBIPRASAD BHATTACHARYYA 


( 1 ) 

The ninth volume of Prof. Toynbee’s astound¬ 
ing ten-volume “A Study of History”—which 
Colin Wilson, a stimulating yoimg thinker 
of our times, has rightly called “the greatest 
spiritual journey of our age”—contams one 
of the most interesting thm^ of his monu¬ 
mental work; a brilliant analysis of the 
western civilization. Throughout his study 
his attitude towards his own civilization is 
distinguished by the refusal to identify “a 
parvenue and provincial” Western Society’s 
history with ’ History sans phrase ; he is 
almost completely free from what he himself 
has repeatedly deprecated as the “ego¬ 
centric illusion.” We must remember that 
for a western historian from a country 
where the industrial revolution was born 
this is a remarkable and an extremely^ 
difficult achievement; no other western 
historian of comparable stature, dead or 
alive, has been so completely free from 
parochialism. No wonder that Toynbee is 
the despair of professional historians who 
have tried in vain to rationalize their secret, 
unconscious envy at the tremendous popu¬ 
larity of a book that they refuse to call 
history because they know it is altogether 
beyond them in its range and breadth of 
vision, in its flashes of profound spiritual 
insight and in its incomparable literary 
charm. 

In what follows I shall try to present as 
briefly as possible, first, Prof. Toybee’s 
panoramic survey of the contemporary 
western scene in 1952, the year he wrote the 
ninth volume of his Study and, secondly, h^is 
profoundly interesting speculations about the 
“Prospects” of the western civilization. My 
object here would be to enable the reader, 
who has not had, the time or opportunity to 
go through Toynbee’s enormous volumes, to 
have a‘ clear’, if not a comprehensive, idea 
of what this great sage—because Toynbee 
if to me mudi more than a technically 
eomiKkient historian, although according to 


some professional historians of our times he 
is not even that—^has to say about a subject 
that is agitating the minds of millions of 
intelligent and humane men and womeai 
all over the world: Modem Western 
Civilization. 

Before coming to Toynbeije’s profound 
observations on the nature and future of 
Western Civilizauon it is necessary for us 
to know certain fundamental concepts of 
study. I shall state briefly here some inte¬ 
resting facts about the genesis, gi’owth and 
disintegration of civilizations—the central 
theme of his Study. Civilization, he says, 
is a species of human society ; it is a com¬ 
paratively recent phenomenon—only 6000 
years old. may be less—from the astrono¬ 
mical, even biological point of view- In the 
course of last 5000 or 6000 years .wentyone 
civilizations in all have appeared on our 
planet. Of these twentyone or so civiliza- 
vions the Western Civilization is the only 
one that is still alive ; he rest are eiher dead 
or moribund. 

The genesis of Civilization is still some¬ 
thing of a mystery, all that we can say is 
that the emergence of a civilization is al¬ 
ways the result of a successful response to 
a challenge and this challenge has mvari- 
lably occurred in the form of a fiercely 
hostile natural environment. Next comes' 
the growth phase of a civilization. Growth, 
according to Toynbee, consists in a series 
of challenge-and-response; so long as 
challenge is met and overcome successfully, 
the civilization is growing andl healthy. 
Then, after it has attained the highest poMt, 
of development, the civilization in questitm 
is confronted with a powerful challenge}, 
so powerful indeed, that it is no longer able 
to meet it with an equally powerful res¬ 
ponse. The result is breakdown, and thehr, 
gradual disintegration leading finally 
to the last stage; dissolution or death. 

Now, in order to understand 
Toynbee says about the present and 
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, future of the Western Civilization, we must 
have a clear idea of what he means by dis¬ 
integration. It is a very complicated pro- 
jcess consisting of a succession of waves 
rather than a straight line indicating steady 
decline. 

Disintegration, like growth, is a long- 
drawn-out cyclically rhythmic movement; 
it consists of a series of routs followed by 
rallies. The first stage of disintegration or 
the first rout, is a phase of widespread dis¬ 
order and chao^ which he calles a Time of 
Troubles. This Time of Troubles is follow¬ 
ed by the first rally which in its turn is 
followed by a relapse, which is usually 
worse than the first. This relapse is 
followed by a more powerful and perma¬ 
nent'second rally which takes the form of 
what he calls a “Universal state.” Then 
comes a further relapse from which the 
universal state, which dies very hard, some¬ 
how manages to recover. This third rally 
is usually the last, because the universal 
stale, with all its indomitable strength, 
rarely survives a “second paralytic stroke.” 
Thus the process of disintegijation consists 
of three and a half beats, namely, rout- 
nally-relapse-rally-relapse-rally-relapse. The 
complete process, from the first break¬ 
down—the Time of Troubles—to the final 
and irretrievable dissolution takes, accord¬ 
ing to his calculations based on an empiri¬ 
cal survey, a minimum of some eight hun¬ 
dred years. Disintegration, we must re¬ 
member, is an irreversible process ; once a 
civilization goes into disintegration, it 
can never stop till it reaches its final 
and inevitable goal, dissolution. The 
downward curve, it is true, is not straight, 
hut wavy, but these rhythmic fluc¬ 
tuations caused by periodical recoveries or 
“rallies” are a passing phase. Recovery is 
never complete; the challenge no longer— 
as it always docs in* the growth phase— 
evokes a successful response. 

After these general reflections on Civi- 
zation, let us now turn to our real subject, 
the Western Civilization. Before we discuss 
the prospects of the Western Civilization we 
ooust bear in mind certain interesting points 
»houl its nature and history. 


First, like the Ancient Mariner sur¬ 
rounded by his dead] fellow travellers—^the 
image is Toynbee's—^it is the sole survivor; 
it is the only civilization alive todjay; all 
the rest—twenty in his reckonnig—^are as 
I said, either already dead or “in articulo 
mortis.” 

Secondly, it is a civilization of the 
third! generation. It is affiliated to a 
civilization of the second generation—the 
Hellenic Civilization. At this point, we 
must note, in passing, that the greatest con¬ 
tribution to human civilization was made— 
especially in religion which is, according to 
Toynbee, the consummation of human exist¬ 
ence, the noblest manifostatjon of the human 
spirit—by the civilizations of the second} 
generation, namely, the Sinic, the Indie, 
the Hellenic and the Syriac. 

Thirdly, the Western Civilization is 
possibly still' in the growth phase. This 
is a point of the utmost importance for all 
of us—for all of us, because we are all, no 
matter to which country we belong, involv¬ 
ed in the fate of the Western Civilization— 
because if it is true it will mean that it has 
not yet gone into disintegration. We shall 
have a great deal to say about this crucial 
question later on ; in fact the prospects of 
the Western Civilization will be determined 
largely by whether or not it is still in the 
growth phase. All we can say here is that 
Toynbee’s freedom from a pessimistic out¬ 
look about his own civilization is the result 
of his conviction—which, as we shall see, 
is grounded in faebs—that it has not yet 
gone into dfisintegralion. 

In order to understand why in Toyn¬ 
bee’s opinion the Western Civilization is 
perhaps still young and growing we must 
take a glance at the history of the Western 
Civilization. The Western Civilization was 
born after the break-down of its parent, the 
Hellenic Civilization, represented by the 
Roman Empire; it is therefore, about thir¬ 
teen hundred years old. The first challenge 
to this nascent Western Civilization came 
in the form of anarchy; the response came 
in- the form of the Papacy, the most pow'er- 
ful unifying agency of medieval Christian 
Elurope. The political counterpart to this 
ecclesiastical unity was the medieval 
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state which appeared! about four hundred 
years later. This was towaids the end of 
the eleventh century ; the next challenge 
came four • hundred years later when the 
parochial city-state could no longer solvf" 
the problem of building up a much larger 
pohtical unit Nationalism was the challenge 
and the response was the characteristic 
modem western political institution which 
followed the Renaissance the nation-state 
The emergence of the nation-stdte towards 
the end of the 15th centuiy ushers in what 
Toynbee calls modern western civuli/ation 

Thus we have seen ihat the Western 
Civih/ation has so far, since it was boin 
about 675 AD, had thiee lounds of thall- 
enge-and-rospoii'sc, the last successful 
lesponse came about 1475 AD The remar¬ 
kable ihmg IS that these three lecuiient 
lounds ot challcnge-and-rcsponsr—which is 
I repeat, the one unmis^^akable aign of the 
giowth-phase of a civilization—^are acpara 
tod by abou foui h mdicd years Thi^ 
bungs us to a question oi toe greatest im¬ 
portance Is the grow thproccbs periodic 
as well as c\chc In other woids is the 
wave-length constant’^ Toynbee is templet, 
like all histoiians to whom the discovery of 
a law' in hi toiy is alwa\s a deligh' 
answei in the atfiimatne, but finally with¬ 
holds his judgment, because the empirical 
evidence is against it Arnold Toynbee, v;e 
must remcmbci, because it is olten foi got¬ 
ten or even denied, is a thorough-going 
empiricist—^heie, by the way, he is true to 
the British temperament—m his historical 
method 

Now the empirical evidence, in this 
case, I said, i^, contrary to the belief iii a 
periodic law in history, because otherwise 
we should have come across another chal- 
lenge-and-response about 1875, but v/e do 
not The challenge, however, came, on th’ 
economic plane, with the Industnil Revolu 
tion, which ushered in what Toynbee calL 
the past-modem phase of the Western 
Civilization. 

What precisely was the nature of this 
challenge to which an an^ei, which is 
long overdue, has not yet been foi nd It 
ia this; Has the Western Society as yet 
found a political counterpart to the econo¬ 


mic interdependence it has achieve^d as a 
result of unprecedlented technological pro-'^ 
gress brought about by the industrial r&VfX 
lution ^ In other words, has there bfeen ^ 
couespondmg political unification in the 
ioim of a “Universal” or “ecumenical’* 
state ’ The answ cr is of course No. And 
Ihu me ms Iw > things First, the appear* 
ance of peiiodicity m the historical deve¬ 
lopment of a civih/ation is illusory , had it 
not been so vve ought to have witnessed a 
response to h s last chalknje m the last 
quarter ol the nmcleenth cmtuiy 

Secondly ^hjs o^y failuic on the part 
of Ihe Western Civilization to achieve poli¬ 
tical unilication j lo th it ha-, most pro¬ 
bably not gone into disintcgrafion; 

peihiOj it is 'ill in its giowth phase Wc 
must remind the leader, who may fail to 
see the e lu^ 1 conneelion between the tv'O, 
that accoiding to Tovnbee the establish¬ 
ment of a ‘umvc’sal s^^ate, ’ '■o far from 
being the culminating point ot a civnli/a- 
tion in its full hi loni, i^ the surest sign of 
its decline It is the Ins succcssiul lally, 
as I have said, rflei the ‘time of roubles” 
wdiieh marks the lust phase of the disinte- 
giation process 

Thus we see that the cha’lenge, the 
loLiith challenge in ihe las‘oi> ol the 
Wtblein Civiluition tiuowa h> the Indus- 
Inal Revolution ln-> luk evoked a suc¬ 
cessful lespon e, and a successlul les¬ 
ponse hcic memo tie c’eation of a 
unurisil ‘•tie and a nniveisal slate 
in till e ise means a world state because, 
ti ‘ Western civih/uon hais become, , 
thcuil s to til 1 astnu uhng phenomenon, ’ 
the Inda niil Revolution, literally 
wo Id-wido And vet this answer has got 
to be tound, because in this age ot therrao- 
nr Khar warfare, the only hope for the 
suiviv il ol human civilization lies in the 
c-^ablishmont of a world-state 

These arc some of the fundamental 
points about tlm history of Western Civali* 
zation It IS inteiosting to note that Toyn* , 
bee has distinguished three phases of West¬ 
ern Civ ili/ation the first he has called ", 
‘ Nascent,” lh,e second, “Modern,” and the 
third, “Post-modern.” What will chiefly^ 



eoncenj us here is this post-modem phase 
in which we live, move and have our being. 

( 2 ) 

Now our subject-matter here is not thfe 
history, but the present and the future of 
the Western Civilization. But before pass¬ 
ing on to the contemporary scene as it ap¬ 
pears to Toynbee, we must state briefly his 
attitude to what he rightly considers the 
key to the understanding of this post¬ 
modern phase of the Western civilization, 
namely, the Industrial Revolution. 

To begin with, Toynbee, we must re¬ 
member, contemplates this most revolu¬ 
tionary of all revolutions in the history of 
civilization with no great feelings of rap- 
tpre. In his complete lack of enthusiasm 
for the astounding triumphs of technology, 
he is more with Gandhiji than wi h one 
who is unquestionably the greatest of his 
feUlow countrymen alive today : Berirand 
Russell—a man with whom he has little in 
common except greatness. To him, as to 
all wise men of all ages, values are ulti¬ 
mately spiritual, and “the greater the 
. technological triumph, the greater the risk 
Of spiritual devastation.” This is a start¬ 
ling pronovmcement, not merely because it 
condemns the Industrial Revolution—be¬ 
cause that is something which many have 
done since Ruskin—^but because it makes 
it clear that ihe evil is inherent in the very 
system, that the whole thing, in o her 
words, is spiritually rotten. 

Thus, from the spiritual point of view 
.—and we must remember, as we shall see 
more clearly later on, that according to 
Toynbee, man does not live by bread alone, 
that spiri uality is the essence of man—^the 
Industrial Revolution is on the whole a mis¬ 
fortune for mankind. But this is not all. 
It suffers from two other very grave 
defects, one psychological, the other 
political. 

To take the psychological aspect first. 
The annihilation of distance and the “acce¬ 
lerating pace of social change due to the 
unprecendented advance in technology 
Since the Industrial Revolution, has been 
tor in advance of the Subconscious Psyche 
which is much slower to adapt itself to the 


technological advance that was now rush¬ 
ing at a break-neck speed.” This profound 
disharmony is the' great spiritual malady 
of modern man.*' Toynbee goes so far as to 
say that the two world wars are the direct 
consequences of this “High tension between 
a conservative Psyche and a revolutionary 
Technology.” Industrialism has joined 
hands with democracy and nationalism to 
turn modern warfare into a far more ter¬ 
rible thing than it had ever been before. 

On the political plane, the impact of 
indlustrialism has given rise to the great, 
the crucial problem of Western Civilization: 
the problem of finding a proper “political 
set-up” to fit in with the “new economic 
structure.” This is, as I have already said, 
the last challenge that confronts ihe Western 
civilization. There can be one, and only 
one answer to this challenge and that is the 
creation of a world-state, which has been 
long overdue We have achieved economic 
unity, thanks to the Industrial Revolution ; 
but wo are yet to achieve political unifica¬ 
tion of the world. The discovery of thermo- 
neuclear weapons has made the problem no 
less than one of survival of the human race 
on the surface of our tiny planet. 

Before passing on to Toynbee’s pano¬ 
ramic survey of the contcmpoiary scene in 
A.D. 1952, I shall poiot out what, accord¬ 
ing to him, are the fundamental characte¬ 
ristics of the Western Civilization and, 
what is of still greater interest, why he 
thinks it is in some respects, a unique phe¬ 
nomenon in the history of civilization. 

The Western Civilization, according to 
Toynbee, is not the civilization of the west¬ 
ern world alone, but of the entire “habit¬ 
able and traversable surface of the planet.” 
It has become literally “world-encompass¬ 
ing.” The remotest parts of the world arc 
getting rapidly industrialised, and conse¬ 
quently westernised, in the ways of life and 
modes of thought. Moreover, this process 
of “expansion” and “radiation” of western 
culture has been made much easier by the 
fact that it has to face no rivals because all 
the other civilizatoins are either “in arti: 
culo mortis” or long dead and gone. 

Toynbee’s attitude towards the Western 
civilization is distinguished by a 



able fireedom from the two opposite ex¬ 
tremes of facile, self-complacent optimism 
and unrelieved, pessimism. He does not 
share in the least the smug, comfortable 
outlook of (whom he rightly regards, with 
the deepest admiration, as the greatest histo¬ 
rian of his age) Edward Gibbon. Toynbee, 
who is too mature a thinker to believe in 
lhat puerile fantasy of intellectual adoles¬ 
cents, “progress,”—characterizes his illus¬ 
trious eighteenth-century predecessor’s ex¬ 
cusable, though short-sighted, optimism as 
“a credulous declaration of faith in the per¬ 
petual progress—a classic example of the 
ego-centric illusion.” 

Toynbee, unlike many progresiv’c, 
modern-minded contemporary intellectuals 
who contemptuously dismiss him as a re¬ 
actionary of the most sinister kind, is not 
himself westernised enough to be thrilled 
by''the mar\'els of technology, and although 
he has expressed, repeatedly his warm 
admiration for the brilliant discoveries of 
modern men of science, he refuses to join 
the rest of the world in celebrating the 
supreme triumph of modern science—; 
“mastery over Non-Human Nature.” And 
this is because the most powerful enemy of 
man still remains unconquered : Man him¬ 
self. “His ci’ux had been the .spiritual 
problem of dealing with himself, his fellow 
men and God, not ihc technical problem of 
dealing with Non-Human Nature.” 

This brings us to whal^ according to him 
is the great question of age-religion. “The 
decisive battle was likely to be fought not 
on the political or economic plane; for in 
A.D. 1952—(when he wrote the Iasi 
volumes of his history) the crucial questions 
confronting Western Man were all religious.” 

We shall have a great deal to say about 
Toynbee’s profound and stimulating obser¬ 
vations on what he rightly considers th i 
supreme glory of man-religion, a subject 
which always fascinates him. We must re¬ 
member that to him the ultimate criterion 
of excellence of a civilization is not material 
well-being, which is valuable as only a means 
to something beyond it, but “a progressive 
increase in the provision of spiritual oppor¬ 
tunities for human souls, in transit through 
this WjpKpid.” In nothing else is Toynbee so 


^inspiring, so indisputably great as • in hie ^ 
profoundly religious sensibility, a firm con¬ 
viction that compared to religion in the 
widest sense of the term, all other issues are 
of secondary importance. 

It will be clear from all this that Toyn¬ 
bee does not believe in “Progress.” He has 
no illuhions about his own civilization itt 
spite of the fact that it has accomplished 
miracles in the way of man’s material pros¬ 
perity. But this does not mean that he is a 
dismal prophet; far from it. He does not' 
share the pessimism of Spongier and Paul 
Valery, the celebrated French poet and intel- 
Ictual whom he quotes in the original at 
considerable length and with great reppecl. 
The twcnlictb-centuiy French prophet’s'' 
disillusionment, his agonised erv of despair 
that IS expressed so powerluily in the pas¬ 
sages beginning with “Nous autres, civiliza¬ 
tions, noil5 savons maintenant que nous 
sommes martollcs,’’ represent the opposite 
extreme to the cighteenth-cenfury compla¬ 
cency of Gibbon Pessimism about the 
future of the Wo.storn Civilization is, he 
assert.s, as little warranted b\ empirical 
ci'idence as an exultant nptinusm. 

How docs it come abou' that Toy.ibee 
who is so acutely awaic ol the spiritual 
bankiuptcy of the Wes ern Cj\iIizaUon, who 
is so completely oid id •'\niiilhv with the 
most charncteustic 'uamlesla'ion of it, 
namely, Industiialisi", yet limls it jinssible 
to be liopfi'ul abou I it^ li'tu e pro.spccts ? 
The answer to (his has alrcadv been given, 
namelv, the profoundly sif<nifieant fact that 
the 'It^ostern Civilization is .still possibly hr' 
its grow'th-pha.se ; there are reasons to be¬ 
lieve, allbo’ieh it is by no means certain, 
that it has not yet gone into disintegration. 
Tliore is an clement of adventure about 
thi.c uncertainty about ihc future of a civili- 
zat on lhat is still pregnant with tremen¬ 
dous possibilities. We possess, however, at 
leisl one dear and impressive evidence of 
the “moral health” of the Western Civiliza¬ 
tion. Of the “twin cancers” of all the civili¬ 
zations in the past, war and slavery, it has't' 
aoolished, in the nineteenth-century, slavery. 
This is, we must remember, a remarkable 
achievement because it has removed with' 
triumphant success n great evil that has" 


been a disgrace to mankind since the dawn 
of human civilization. The other problem, 
hamely, war, it has yet to solve. 

(3) _ 

^ So far we have confined ourselves to 
Toynbee’s general attitude to Western Civi¬ 
lization, especially to its most characteris'ic 
expression, industrialism. We shall now 
turn to Toynbee’s profoundly interesting 
survey of the contemporary scene. W-; 
must remember, however, that this survey 
was written in 1952. But this will not in the 
slightest degree diminish the value of his 
stimulating, and sometimes illuminating 
observations, because the world situation 
has remained fundamentally the same since 
1952 ; the scene he surveys is still contem¬ 
porary. 

The main issue, in the post-war world, 
on the socio-economic plane is “a tug-of-war 
between (a) regimentation arid (b) the 
human impulse to resist it.” Now according 
to Toynbee regimentation, the great curse 
of modern western civilization, has mani¬ 
fested itself in the form of two cardinal 
institutions of our time : trade-unionism and 
civil service. His attitude towards both is 
one of strong, intense disapproval; a greai. 
deal of what is worst in our present world 
Is attributable to the emergence of these 
two spiritually paralysing institutions. 

Toynbee is completely out of sympathy 
with the trade-union movement. To him 
the trade-union movement is a tragic para¬ 
dox because it is essentially “imposing re- 
‘gimentation upon themselves in order to 
resist its imposition upon them by their 
employers. "Thus the w'orkers’ resistance 
■ to regimentation at the hands of an external 
power had driven them into regimenting 
themselves.” 

He is equally severe on the civil service, 
although he does not regard it as an unmiti¬ 
gated evil. It is both a gain and a loss, but 
the loss far outweighs the gain. It is a 
in that it subordinates “the egocentric 
laotive of making personal profits to the 
altruistic motive of publiq service and moral 
5;5ntegrity.” It is a loss and a great mischief 
[iJfeecause it is vitiated by “a lack of interest, 
^ disinclination to take the initiative or to 


incur risks and an impulse’^to jpet^sohal 
safety.” “The psychic steamroller,” Toyn¬ 
bee sternly warns us, “of a ponderous pub¬ 
lic administration was crushing ‘the business 
man turned civil servant as remorselfisiSly 
as, in the nineteenth century the metallic 
steamroller of a ponderous industrial plant 
had crushed the husbanc^man turned 
machine-tender.” 

The dangers of trade-unionism and 
the civil service exist in all industrialised 
countries, under capitalistic as well as 
socialistic regimes. Here, however, we must 
make a distinction, and a very important 
one. Although the dangers of these two 
western institutions are universal, they 
are far more serious in a totalitarian state 
like the U.S.S.R, than in a democratic state 
like the U.S.A. One main reason why he 
prefers infinitely the socio-economic struc¬ 
ture of the U.S.A. to that of the U.S.S.''R. 
is its wise and entirely laudable endeavour 
to solve the problem of class-conflict not 
by the inhuman and uneconomic crime of 
liquidating the middle class, but by build¬ 
ing up a class-less society on a middle- 
class footing.” He warmly praises Ameri¬ 
ca’s determination to “preserve the middle 
class way of life against the danger of being 
paralysed by the rise and spread of the 
defensive, negative, unenthusiastic trade- 
union and civil-service ethics.” Toynbee, 
however, freely admits, with his character¬ 
istic balance and openmindedness—although 
this latter quality has been seriously ques¬ 
tioned, and sometimes angrily denied, by his 
furious detractors-;—that the Russian ap¬ 
proach to the class-conflict was inspired by 
the same noble desire of “getting rid of 
clhss-conflict by eliminating class- 
divisions.” But here the likeness ended, 
for although the end is the same, the means^ 
to achieve it are widely different. The 
Americans tried to eliminate class-divisions 
“by bringing the industrial working-class 
on to a middle-class footing; the Russians 
had achieved the same object “by liqui¬ 
dating the middle-class and by banning all 
freedom of private ecgnomic enterprise, not 
only for “capitalists,” but also, in practice, 
though not in constitutional theory, fot 
Trade Unionism as well,” 
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Hiat is only one of the reasons why— 
again like Bertrand Russell—Toynbee con¬ 
siders the U.S. “incomparably preferable” 
to the Soviet Union if mankind is confron¬ 
ted with the choice between the two great 
powers of the world today. 

There are at least two very important 
respects in which the U.S.A. would be in¬ 
finitely preferable to the Soviet Union. The 
first of these two criteria is taken from 
Plato who said in his Republic : “The truth 
is, and must be, that social life is happiest 
and most harmonius where those who 
have to rule are the last people who 
would choose to be rulers.” America is 
much better fitted to rule the world thaii 
the Soviet Union precisely because she is 
much less willing to do so. Her “cardinal 
virtue,” according to Toynbee, was her 
“transparently sincere reluctance to be 
drawn into playing this role at all.” Her 
second “outstanding virtue” was her gene¬ 
rosity. Not even the most cynical among 
us, except those, of coui'se, who are too 
fiercely bigoted to be capable of seeing pal¬ 
pable facts, could help admiring the warm 
humanity, the sincere feelings of good-wiil 
towards mankind, irrespective of race or 
creed, that were expressed by the Marshall 
Plan—“a long-term plan for reconstrucdoii 
in Europe that was to be payable out of the 
American tax-payer’s pocket.” 

From the above comparison it will be 
clear that the Soviet Union, the only other 
candidate for the leadership of the world, 
does not share, in anything like so eminent 
a degree, the two supreme virtues of a ruler, 
namely, freedom from the desire to domi¬ 
nate and generosity. (Although 1 am sure 
had Toynbee written this part of his Study 
in 1963 instead of in 1952, he would have 
wanmly welcomed the unmistakable signs of 
a liberalizing tendency of the U.S.S.R. 
under the present Khrushchevite regime ; 
and as regards the desire for world-domina¬ 
tion, compared, to China, Russia would ap¬ 
pear as liberality itself.) But these are the 
symptoms rather than the cause ; the cause 
lies much deeper. To investigate this cause 
would bring us face to face with a subject 
that we have so far carefully avoided; 


Toynbee’s attitude towards Comnliihisilfti: 
is one of unconcealed horror; its ^mergence: 
is to him, a great misfortune for mankind. 
For the future of man, of human civiliza-', 
tion, it is far more dangerous than even the 
atom bomb because its triumph will mean 
the destruction of all that is most valuable 
in man, all that has made life worth living. 
It would be a mistake to suppose that Toyn¬ 
bee, because of his pre-occupation with the 
spiritual in man, ignores the material fac¬ 
tors in history. Any careful reader of the 
“Study” would see how compleicly false 
this impression of Toynbee would be. The 
truth is that although Toynbee is a thorough¬ 
going empiricist in the true British tradi¬ 
tion, although he yields to nobod 3 ^, not even 
to the most ardent Marxist interpreters of 
history, in his appreciation of the material, 
especially the economic background of man, 
he firmly believes in the great Biblical say¬ 
ing “Man does not live by bread alone.” 
Acceptance of Communism means the death 
of the spiritual in man and ihe spiritual is 
what, Toynbee repeatedly asserts, ultimately 
matters. i 

Had Communism been a merely anti- 
religious movement and nothing else, it 
would not have worried civilized mankind. 
What makes it so sinis'or is tiiut it is itself 
a religion, or rather, a substitute for reli¬ 
gion. It is to this that Marxism owes its 
tremendous appeal Itj millions who have 
lost their faith in iradi'ional religion and 
yet badly need .something to live by. Com¬ 
munism has substi'iutcd a worship of Collec¬ 
tive Humanity for the worship of God. “A 
religion of Ilumanilj^ which had missed fire 
in the frigid mould of Contain Positivism 
had set the world ablaze when it had been 
fired from the canon’s mouth of a Marxian 
Communism.” And humanism, of this type, 
as we shall see later on, can never be a 
religion even of ,the lowest order because 
“Collective Humanity” is a “contemptible 
little idol.” =■ 

That is Toynbee’s view of CommuniSDOL 
as a religion a religion that has a powerftil' 
appeal for the masses who find in it an ad¬ 
mirable substitute for traditional religion 
in which they have ceased to believe. As a 
religion it is dogmatic, fanatical, ruthlei^; 
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it opens up to the starving millions all over 
the world an enchanting vista of an earthly 
paradise; and it has its prophet and its 
gospel. This is the reason why it is a chal¬ 
lenge to liberalism, its one powerful rival 
in the western world today. We shall see 
later on how the fate of Western Civiliza¬ 
tion depends on this crucial question of 
Communism vs. Liberalism. 

Toynbee is equally severe on Cbmmun- 
ism as a political and economic doctrine. 
On the political plane it loads to the totali¬ 
tarian state ; on the economic plane it sim¬ 
ply substilutes public exploitation by the 
State foi' private exploitation by one indivi¬ 
dual under a capitalistic sy.stem. In one 
Tospect it is even worse than the latter 
because rutnless “suppression of all indi\i- 
dual liberty” is not only fatal in its spiri¬ 
tual conseque ni cs ; it is also economically 
disastrous because it paralyses “the incen¬ 
tive to produce and to create.” 

It would be wrong, however, to conclude 
from The abo\c that Toynbee—who by this 
time must have been roundly condemned by 
cultivated intellectuals of our country as a 
bourgeois leactionary and an agent of the 
U.S.A.—is in sympathy with Capitalism, 
a term which, it is interesting to note, he 
does not use very offen. Theoretically, he 
is much more in favour of Socialism, but 
that IS not the point. Toynbee, here as else¬ 
where, always judge.-> a tree by its fruit: 
and this is what we should expect ffom a 
man to whom the empirical approach is the 
only sensible ajiproach to history, ft follows 
that he criticises Marxism, especially on the 
economic and political plan, not in the ab¬ 
stract but in its concrete maniicstation in 
the Soviet Union. And in this form it 
simply horriiies him. 

According to Toynbee, there arc in the 
world today three existing ways of solving 
the great economic problem of our lime— 
class-conJ'Uct: (a) American, (b) British 
and Scandinavian, and (c) Russian. Of 
these three, the British or Scandinavian 
approach is, in his opinion, the best. By the 
British way ho means a compromise be¬ 
tween private economic enterprise and 
socialism; it is, in other words, a middle 
way between an American and a Russion 


extreme, “an illogical combination of a 
nlodicum of free economic enterprise with 
a modicum of governmental planning and 
regimentation in the interests of social 
justice.” The great merit of this Bi'itish 
approach are (a) its “flexibility” and (b) 
“the coolness of its emotional temperature.” 
Here we must remember that to Arnold 
Toynbee, the avowed champion of the 
“pedestrian path of empiricism and give- 
and-take,” a certain spirit of compromise is 
in many cases much less harmful than a 
blind, fanatical adherence to a single “ideo¬ 
logical principle” where passions run high 
when political issues, however trivial, are 
involved. Hero again Toynbee is truly 
British in his love of compromise and free¬ 
dom-qualities, which arc bound up with an 
empiricist nppioach. 

(4) 

Bcioro going on to discu.ss iliis crucial 
question of Hie day, namely, Communism 
versus Liloeralism, we shall i'riefly mention 
his views on (a) population and (b) leisure. 
iHis views on the baffling pioblein of popu¬ 
lation are interesting not because it is new 
or original but because it lilu.s.ratcs Toyn¬ 
bee’s attitude to science when it comes into 
conllici with religion. Now according to 
To>nbce there can never be such a conflict 
foj- the very simple reason that science and 
religion have no common frontier, .so that 
trespassing is out of the question. Toynbee 
has the greatest admiration for modem 
science ; indeed liis very approach to histoi 7 
is avowedly scientific. So far from decry¬ 
ing, as a religious reactionary should, the 
amazing development of the physical 
sciences, he acclaims it as the supreme 
triumph of the human intellect. But the 
intellect, the logical reason, is not, according 
to him, the highest faculty of man. Above 
it and far beyond it lies the realm of the 
spirit to which science is a stranger. So long 
as science pursues its true aim, which is to 
investigate the material universe and formu¬ 
late the laws that govern it, it is admirable. 
But the moment it arrogates to itself the 
right to pronounce on the spiritual, the 
divine, it makes a fool of itself by forgetting 
its jurisdiction. In such cases science 
should be asked to mind its own business 
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and sternly kept in its place. On the other 
hand—and this is the interesting point— 
religion, which alone has access to the spiri¬ 
tual and the divine and is, therefore, the 
highest achievement of man, has no right to 
meddle with the affairs of science; it must 
accept the verdict of science where the laws 
of the material universe are concerned. 
Toynbee, who is rightly supposed to be the 
apostle of the religious outlook, has con¬ 
demned over and over again and in the 
strongest terms, the stupidity and appalling 
cruelty of the Church in the middle ages. 
The Catholic Chuch made an utter lool of 
iiself by trying to settle questions that 
were none of its business and on which i1 
had no right to pronounce ; men like Galileo 
and Bruno were much bolter tilted to deal 
with these. In our times, so far as the prob¬ 
lem of birth-control is conceined, “mdus- 
triali:>m is a challenge to religion,'’ because 
it has made nonsense of the family. The 
Church is apt to forget lha,. “freedom from 
want” and “Ireedom to btget” are incom¬ 
patible ideals. Toj nbee, however, does no’ 
as Rusiell does, oi at lc‘ast did in the past, 
believe m the omnipotence of rationalism. 
Religion, m the widest sense of the w’oid— 
which is, by the way, a very different thing 
from an established Church—^has much 
higher things to attend to ; it is stupid to 
invoke it whore the reasoning intellect is 
enough. It is clear now why according to 
Toynbee there cannot and shouli not be 
any quarrel between science and religion 
that is, between true science and true 
religion. 

The problem of leisure is another im¬ 
portant consequence of the combined ac'ion 
of industrialism and the trade-union move¬ 
ment. "Work in a factory is so odious ihai 
to an industrial worker leisure has come to 
have an intrinsic value ; indeed it is to many 
even more valuable than money. One of 
the ironies of industrialism was that “it was 
responsible for both excessive work and 
unemployment.” Of these iwo, the first, 
that is the problem of excessive work, was 
successfully solved by the Tiade Union 
movement. The result has been “an un- 
precendented abundance of leisure.” 

How is it that leisure, which is what 

A 


made civilization possible in the. past, 
without which there would have been 
no art, no science, no culture oi 
'any kind, has now become a problem and 
a danger ? Leisure has become a problem 
because the question that is beginning 
to worry the Western man today is; 
How to use this leisure ? The strange and 
profoundly disturbing fact Is that he does 
not know the answer. The tragedy of 
modern man • everywhere—and modern 
means western—is that wiih the disappear¬ 
ance of lehgious faiLh, a spiritual vacuum 
has been created, and he is unable to fill it. 
Secondly, leisure may turn into a source 
of danger because when it becomes wide- 
spicad and not the privilege of a culti¬ 
vated and wealtliy ftw, it is “likely to 
lower the level oi culture.” Culture in the 
past has alwaj's been the product of a 
gifted minomy who made use of their 
leisuic in creation. Univeisal leisure will 
lead to what is called mass-culture, and 
mas.'^-culture is bound to become a very 
mfeiior form of culture. Wi.h the spread 
of powt'rful mass media like the cinema, 
the radio and tclev'ision, we are already 
having a foretaste of this latest type of 
modem culture. ^ 

Throughout his study of Western 
civilization, Toynbee has firmly supported 
Liberalism as a political doctrine. The 
great question of western man today is to 
piesi'rve this against the powerful on- 
.slaught of Communism which is a chal¬ 
lenge to Liberali.sm. What causes him 
giave concern is that Liberalism, the only 
riwil of Communism because it alone re¬ 
cognises the ultimate intrinsic value of the 
individual man, is a “feeble weapon" 
again.d Communism, The weak point of 
Liberalism is its non-religious lukewarm, 
humanism, it lacks the religious enthu¬ 
siasm and passion of Communism. 

The only hope of Freedom against 
Totalitarianism is to transfiguie this secu¬ 
lar ideal of Liberalism into “a powerful 
spiritual weapon wielded in defence of the 
liberty of conscience.” This great' spiritual 
transfiguration has to be achieved in two 
ways: the negative way and the positive 
way. The negative way consists in the 
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exorcise of the difficult spiritual virtue oi 
humility, humility in confessing “the 
spiritual importance of a Mechanized 
Technology.” The posidve act consists in 
'■filling the spiritual vacuum by the living 
waters of religion.” 

Then he turns to Science. We have 
already discussed at some length his atti¬ 
tude to modern science and seen how, ii 
lightly understood, it should never come 
into conflict with religion. Now the irony 
of our great age of science and technology, 
is that “just when the triumph over the 
material universe is complete man is 
threatened with extinction.” For this 
science is not to blame because “the titanic 
power roleaced by physical science is not 
an evil in ilsell”; on the contiary, if right¬ 
ly guided, it is capable of doing incalcul¬ 
able service to mankind. Science, which is 


ethically neutral, cannot save man from 
destruction because tlj.e malady is essen¬ 
tially spiritual. “It is not the physical 
force generated by splitting an atom that 
is responsible for the imminent devasta¬ 
tion, but “a schism in the soul.” “Man must 
throw aside Ins physical tools,” he warns 
us in a passage remarkable for its power 
and beauty, and that wonderful solemnity 
and piophetic vehemence which is, to 
millions of his adnuiers all over the world, 
part oi his irresistible charm, “m order to 
coiicentrale on the now hn more urgent 
task of rcconqucnng an ninv'r spiritual 
world that had sLpped on’ ot Ins control 
while ho had been em.ios ed m In^ unduly 
piolohgod child's )iliv v’l'li cl'ick work. He 
must make pi jll wnh h) luj iellow men 
and woni'T, (u) wi'li lie Suliconscious 
Human P.syche, (m) and ■\Mth hi God.” 


LORD aiRZON AND THE POLmCO-SLROLin OF 

(October 1(5, IfMl.i—^December 12, 1911) : \ Kivlew 


By D. B. MATH UR, 

Lee uicr in Political Science, University ol 


George Nathaniel, Maiquis Curzon of Kedle- 
ston and L idy Curi,on landed at Bombay on 
December 30, 1898. The new Viceroy had 
come at a time w'hen a new century was 
round the corner. It was tlie sincere hope 
and aspiration of Indians, (who had come to 
learn about Ins m.amfold qualities of head 
and heart'), that .ho hmioiir of leading India 
towards sunshine and prosperity may be¬ 
long to that Civil SorvanL- brought up in 
the rich traditions of Eton and Oxford. H 
was expected that Lord Curzon’s rich and 
rewarding association with Oscar Brown¬ 
ing and, his deep admiration for poet 
Tennyson"* might make him a truly Indian- 
ised Viceroy, It was equally true tha‘„ Lord 
Curzon assumed the high office fired with 
an infectious zeal, bubbling with glowing 
new ideas.'* Even Lord Morley paid him 
handsome tributes despite the fact that the 
two statesmen were political rivals." Later 


Rijas'h'ii, Jcupiir 

in hie Moiloy had to levise l^is C)tima c of 
Loid Cui/on and preUricd to call Lord 
Cui/on, rather moanmgliilly, 'our indomil- 
able man 

k’or baltei or tor wouso, it looked hat 
m spite of the impact ot Victuiian Imperial- 
ijiii, Loid Cutzon could lie the uian of ihe 
hour" He declared on March 23, 1903, that 
under Ins regime there would be rose? 
stiewn on India’s path towards progress and 
not we ling tears.'' The Quoc'n’s Proclama¬ 
tion of November 1, 1858 had already given 
high hopes and pious promises, and India 
looked! up to the new 'Viceroy and the nev/ 
century for an extension of what she had, 
hitherto, secured, and also materialisation 
of what she had always cherished by way 
of political ideals. Tha', as events iinfoldted 
themselves, was to remain mere wishful 
thinking, llie Viceroy showed a subtle 
originality in all his views," and as the mists 
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cleared away, Indians were shocked by the 
painful realisation that^ Lord Curzon was 
emotionally unstable, highly strung, physi¬ 
cally and mentally in a malaise, and, by far, 
a very lonely man. This distemper, in many 
ways, affected his thinking, utetrances and 
actions,'*' and it is a sad reflection that just 
as India presented to him an opportunity 
for his political zrMiith. it also sucked him 
into the vortex of oblivion, haired and 
derision.”- He liad little praise for or faith 
in the role of ins piedeccssors. In a con¬ 
ceited manner that seived liUlc useful pur- 
])Ose, he decidcil to Iniineh his own pro- 
giamnie o( ovethauliiu^ Indian administra 
tion. He had a ready-made prescription of 
twelve reforms and a veritable Pandora’s 
Fox of ideas for India's salvation, as a cor- 
tee ive to admmisljatois’ blunderj in the 
post 

The Porti”on of Fengal, irotreallv, was 
a lesuh ot I old (’ll,. I n'. e c' nsUP'ine hurst 
of enthusi. n A i' il ' ete not cnoueh 
h(‘ in rodueed a ninnl er of moaeines whieh 
were, in them<'t 1\ o”, adequate to earn 
notoT’etv for hen that eoiild last into pos¬ 
terity. The eurtadment of the autonomy of 
the CaleiiM.i Corporation ; ihe Official 
Secrets Act interference in he working of 
the Univc’-sitics; tirade against Indians’ 
ethical and moral standards ; a scheme of 
twelve reforms ; and. the so-called Tibetan 
expedition : were warnin"s enough of a i 
acutely misconstrued notion of administr.a- 
tive reforms Thev amply be*rayed Lord 
Curzon's role ns England’s keeper of colonies 
as u veritable Indian Kaiser.*' 

Lord Curzon believed that Indians, b'’ 
heritage, environment and upbringing, 
were not equal to the responsibilities of 
high offices in India • a tvpical racist argu¬ 
ment.”'’ He thought of India as a country 
wherein the British had a moral obligation 
to keep their monopoly for over; and, 
where the people had only that to exoect, 
anticipale and aspire for.^*'’ 

An utter disregard for the popular 
sentiment, apathy for the Indian cause and 
obsession ogainst India’s growing national¬ 
ism, led Lord Curzon to his greatest folly— 
the Partition of Bengal. A booty such as 
that should have quenched his thirst as an 


Imperialist, though his tribe could go to 
any length if only it meant cementing the 
foundations of the British Empire in India. 

In a desperate bid to split India’s 
nascent nationalism, it dawned upon Lord 
Curzon that a rather convenient way to 
arrest its growth would be to strike a 
wedge between the Hindus and the Mus¬ 
lims He gave the plan a good thinking, 
and .sucecssfully herded away the vested 
Muslim gioup, treating them as his pam- 
1 ered children by granting them a separate 
(Iticial idenuty and recognition’^ The 
Partition, nevertln Ic'.-'i, brought about an 
abrupt change m tlie course of contem- 
jioraiv poliical movemr'nls Dc-pite being 
a ri'trograd^' step full of evils, there were 
blessings in disguise which were later to 
pin '0 efhctive catalysts to India’s political 
regeneration 

Tt is also true that 'ho idea of anv terri¬ 
torial redistribution or read]ustnient did 
not originate w'lih Loid Cui/on In 185.1, 
the Districts of Bcrar weio rneiged with 
the Central Provinces on grounds of ad- 
mmislrati\'e efficiency, even when the 
snzeiaintv of ihe Nizam w.as not allowed 
to be in ieopard> The jicoplc however did 
not care’'* 

In 1874, on grounds of administrative 
efficiency again the Districts of Cachar and 
Sylhet were trnnsferrsd fiom Bengal to 
As.sam" Even after that. Bengal continue^ 
to be the biggest and the mos’ populous of 
provinces, comprising 48 Distiicts covering 
an area of nearly 190.000 square miles and 
a population of over 78 millions.-" 

In 1801, for reasons of defence, the 
Liishai Hills were added to Assam, and it 
V as recommended that the Chittagong 
Division too might go to AssamHow’ever, 
the lecommondatiop died a natural death 
-Mit of neglect and disuse, to remain a mere 
historical dpeument of little inleresl.-- 

In 1896, Sir William Ward, Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Assam, extended the tentacles 
of Imperial interests by demanding the 
merger of Chittagong Division and the 
Districts of Dacca and Mymensingh with 
Assam.-"' Sir Henry Cotton, Sir^Ward’s suc¬ 
cessor, however, did not agree to such an 
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unwanted measure. At least for some time millions Muslims and 12 millions-Hindus)i 


the scheme fell through. 

Andrew Fraser, then Chief Commis¬ 
sioner of Central Provinces, suggested in 
February 1901, that Orissa be severed from 
Bengal and tagged on to Central Provinces. 
His official letter hitch-hiked at snail’s pace 
through the bureaucratic set-up. In early 
1903, Andrew Fraser (who had since risen 
to be Lt.-Governor of Bengal) suggested 
transfer of the Districts of Dacca and 
Myrnensingh and the Division of Chitta¬ 
gong to Assam It was not until Decem¬ 
ber 3, 1903, that the question of any terri¬ 
torial readjustments was reopened.-’'' Lord 
Curzon’s obsession for unsuggested re¬ 
forms was revived by Sir Herbert Risley, 
Secretary to the Government of India, in 
his rather notorious despatch 

The Curzon-Risley Plan envisaged the 
ceding of Faridpur and Barisal areas to the 
Dacca Division, along wi h a portion oi 
North Bengal, and thus to carve out a new 
and separate province under cover of a 
hoarse cry for administrative efficiency.-' 
The Partition of Bengal, thus conceived, 
was in no way a reform scheme aimed at 
the welfare of the people. It was very 
clearly a blatant and occult design of Impe¬ 
rial marauders of Province making and of 
Province breaking, as an anticipated prelude 
I'o the ultimate dismemberment of India’s 
national edifice. 

II 

It was not only the scheme of Partition 
that made the people furious : the manner 
in which the whims and fads c>f the Viceroy 
were muftle<l at first, and later imposed on 
an indivisible people, made the situation far 
more explosive.^'' 

Till the first week of July 1905, the people 
were not only kept in the daik about the 
whole ignominious deal: there were catego¬ 
rical denials by the bureaucracy as to the 
Partition. On July 7,1905. however, Reuter 
flashed the news that proposals to Partition 
Bengal had leceived the sanction of Mr 
Brodrick, the Streretary of Sta e.-“ 

The proposed plan involved the creation 
of a new province of East Bengal plus North 
Bengal and Assam, (arca-l(Mi,500 sq. miles; 
v>op«l«tion- 31,000,000, approximately: 18 


under a separate Lt. Governor, a Legislative 
Council and a Board of Revenue. Dacca was 
to be the capital, and the jurisdiction of the 
Calcutta High Court was to continue.*® 

In the teeth of severe public protests, 
mammoth memorials, demonstrations and 
entreaties, the Partition of Bengal was 
carried out on October 16, 1905. 

The official view and stand point re¬ 
volved round the person of Lord Curzon, 
who, if anything, acted like a veritable 
Joshua. 

The politico-surgery of Bengal was car¬ 
ried out, from the official and the bureaucra¬ 
tic viewpoint, because without it various 
problems connected wi.h aspects of popula¬ 
tion, territorial redistribution, contact be¬ 
tween the ruler and the ruled, econonne 
prosperity and general development, could 
not bo tackled effectively That indeed inter¬ 
preted what Lord Curzon’s adminis.rativo 
efficiency stood for. As a true camp- 
follower of his Viceroy, Sir Bamfylde Fuller 
(lirst Lt. Governor of Ea.sl Bengal), declar- 
that the Partition was really meant to bene¬ 
fit both the Provinces, Bengal and Assam, 
and also, both the communities, the Muslims 
and the Plindus. Bengal, then too big a 
charge, would give up the chunk of territory 
Assam needed badly. That was a strange 
case of anticipated terutorial counterpoise 
and communal equation with the scare-crow 
of Imperialism hovering about. 

The situadon and arguments unfolded 
thu.s were : 

First: the argument that Bengal’s 
population of nearly 80 millions badly need¬ 
ed, such supervision as only the Partition 
could bring about was utterly unconvincing. 
The Viceroy in India was never the head of 
a patriarchal government, as was the Jewish 
practice in ihe past. The very talk or ana¬ 
logy of a Patriarchate, therefore, was only 
to mislead the people. The Viceroy, or the 
bureaucracy, had no claims whatsoever, to 
even pretend being enlightened; rulers, or 
even shadows. Not even the most naive 
among the British supporters could so much 
as suggest that the Government of India was 
a people’s g 9 vemment. 

If it was intended to find a way out to 
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better administration, the remedy was not 
in Partition but in improving and bettering 
public utilities, e'g, postal and police 
c^epat tmcn{s, by improving the ludicial 
em, by increasing the number and 
quality of schools , by lational'^ng the sy‘- 
tem of liberal anc^ techn’cal education , in 
shoit, by making life worth living B'y r« 
crui mg the icilly eft'cmnt 1o the Cud 
Service Lord Cur/on could have biouphi 
about the des’icd effect of eumg the p^o^^'le 
a fail deal - The Partition could ro< in anv 
o hci wav woik nniacles 

Second" the tcurUoi i il aspect of tbe 
official ariumcnl w is equally incfcctivt 
That an cfticieit contiol enct a \ nl uei 
needed Paitition sounded jieculiai The su 
g stion tha the' c ' ccutu c-ho'«d could ni 
with any eftect and ethc cmcv look f' ' 
such an cnoimous cl no. w’ uaue Th 
fac was ihit the c-cciduc Im d v >s u 11 
mean^ to lo the did >ulf lie v as to 
plan, he was to decide h oadl-v spe il iii<^ 
he was to Ind af’ i (\efu k n ond lo-oidlm 
tion and in fad he was to sec that the 
whole adminis latue michmerv lan smooth¬ 
ly Yc't ho was not e\}>octed lo do iii' thing 
himself The bureaucracy was to mop up 
admimstratu 0 de ails in its inimitable man¬ 
ner A ternloiv, big or '•mall hiiJly mat¬ 
tered in \ie V of the Bntish so -un of rro\cin- 
ment, and also because the aims ol la-" 
could itach comoniontlv eyen the remotes 
corner of the laud Besides paiIlluming i 
people on giounds of nuieaso m pooulatio i 
or allegedly unwieldy tcnri oiy did little lo 
justify British conception of laiipbiv an! 
justice It ceitamly, did n(>thing o ‘■atis* 
a people who looked up to the' Bull h lot 
dtemociatic ways and life 

Third: the point that the P.utUion 
would have lesulted in better conla t hc- 
Iween the people and the lulcs was c^qualK 
hollow The primary chai' ciistuj uur 
essential mgicdients of such a hi ,h-soundm 
administiativc maxim were conspicuous! 
absent in British India A Ino administi i 
tive oxganisa ion, bw-ecl on the ideal of tot il 
development and geneial wehaie ol the 
people, was never the Biitish wa> or mbm- 
tion In fact, the bureaucracy ir all seiicus- 
ness declared its intentions to be contrary 


to what was, in good faith, expected. It was 
coned that the buieaucracy solemnised its 
existence by a callous woodenness The 
oflicic us demeanour meaningless, wasteful 
did difcviiig formali lea , and, a stiffness 
wfcic not conducive to better lelationship or 
con acts be*w f en ihe ruler .md the ruled 
In siwh an atmo-,pheie, Partition could not 
ht\f inacii iin difference to he good What 
wa icquncd v not done , whe t was done, 
PciT, ill, VO nilifqiiifd Only a corcer- 
U d pt Cl rit u T rms a id a change of heart 
crnlcl lif^ ho riioopmg moiale and tone of 
adi uiii t'atirn T1 o constitutional impro- 
[iic't% of di menhfimg Ecneal could not, 
and in f n. d d i it hrin'T about the antici- 
jiated ic'ult^ ^ 

Fouifh Fcorjomn piospeiitv could not 
ht h^ou ht abfig h\ ‘=lic na tcni* icies To 
1 n \ith the chemo in’cnth required a 
‘^uin (1 r 19 lakhs for buildings only An 
CO trl ‘ium was needed annualK to main¬ 
tain the pitch of admmisti ttion To this 
if o e Ktckd niirtsion exp nditurc^ on 
diffcioH h ^od'- accounted fen and otherwise, 
tie cvpendituie assumed astion nucal 
fi.,ures Two fullv entienched fo^emment.” 
fuithei meant at hast double^ the e^pendi- 
luie and also—doul le the trouble to no 
deal ad\antac,c I oid C'l/in tinsel of 
ccenomu giow'th md cru 1 ii )S)eiit\, as 
an ittei-math of tin i > lu i f d si lomber- 
ed B UGul did not click \o i nistrative 
cflicienc, aid ci n m < ck \ lipnent Visa- 
vis Paitition snndKl i tonnuois Famine 
and dioi ht dt I'-i !< 1 ’ i irc sensible usi 
of 1 Libhc mon i -.t h in depleted by a 
rolicv ol Ditiic \ asfc' And vet Lord 
C i> )i ii fi t d hi r'leisnn For him there 
w 1 n 11 the in luiic is meiocip of the 
Putition, whicti his vanitv thou htless haSte 
riiui consen itisrn eomr Ic'd so w'ell 

Filth the Goveiniaent declaied that 
only Partition could lib late the eastern 
aids fiom the clommation of Calcutta, which 
was the cq ital of both the Province and the 
countiv That en ibhd Calcutta to take 
away for itself a lion’s share out of every 
piojcct for dev c'l( pment or leconstiuction'*® 

Sixth: it w as asserted that the Hindus 
of Bengal, who formed a vast majority, had 
kept the progress and development of the 
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Muslims, in a minority, at bay. Nay, the been so mute in its frahtio efforts to shake 
latter were gradually elbowed out of all the off the communal demon.*® 


avenues of life and opportunities. To bring 
them at par with the Hindus, therefore, the 
Muslims .ought to have a separate and ex¬ 
clusive home of their own. That, the 
Partition sought to give them.®' 

Seventh: Since Assam had no outlet 
to the sea, her economy was throttled for 
long. With Chittagong given to Assam, an 
effective step would have been taken for 
the economic prospeiity of the region, 
hitherto neglected 

It would be modest enough to rccorJ 
here that the charge against the wcstcin 
areas of erstwhile Bengal having exploiter' 
the eastern patts was not substantiated bv 
facts or iigujcs. The reasons and causes 
for the Partition, to repeat, lay elsewhere 
and not in making pretensions about ad- 
minisli ative, tcrnlonal, economic or racial 
and communal jeopardy Lo d Curzon was 
secretly nursing a contempt for the rising 
tide of Indian Nationalism aa such, and 
fiery regional pride and local pride in 
Bengal, in particular Having finally and 
firmly decided to rule India by a policy of 
counterpoise of Indians against Indians,*' 
Lord Curzon spread his chess-board Hindu- 
Muslim unity was the first casualty. He 
realised that without pampering the Mus¬ 
lims, the British Empire in India might be 
threatened by a united people.’" The 
bureaucracy openly declared that the com¬ 
ing together of Hindus and Muslims was an 
open invitation to disaster.^ Nothing could 
explain the situation bettcr.*’^ 

Fantastic arguments were advanced to 
fan the fire of racial and communal frenzy, 
specially bv Ramfylde Fuller. He had a 
pet theorj/’- that the Partition was objected 
to only bv ihe Hindus as they did not relish 
the prospects and rise of the Muslims. The 
argument had little to commend itself, ex¬ 
cept that it was coldly suggestive.” Coming 
from an Imperialist as it did, it only be¬ 
trayed the evil thoughts and vile designs of 
the bureaucracy, inciting communal hatred 
and keeping the two communities divided 
and estranged •* There were sinister mean¬ 
ings involved' ’ m such arguments,! and all 
One knows—for sure—is that history has not 


Thus, Lord Curzon’s Partition of Bengal 
was an unfortunate and retrograde step.” 
He set his own house on fire, and was in¬ 
deed lucky to have escaped the flares and 
choking smoko before it was too late for 
him. '' The Partition looked a de.speralo bid 
by the bureaucracy to save its soul and 
porpeluate its existence because it could 
not capably and cfliciently rise to the occa¬ 
sion and was threatened by the rising tide 
of nationalism.’" 

Ill 

Against the lawless law of the Parli- 
ion, public opinion gaiheied spontuneou.sly. 
A memorial over the signatures of o\cr 
70,000 people was sent lo the Secretary ot 
State piaymg lor a levision of the* whole 
cjuesticn, m the light of the sulteimgs of Ihj 
eomniou-folk.A most intco-.t\i' and e'’- 
lensne agitational mo.cinetit bi gan, ’ The 
wronged masses, puwoked by the myopia 
ot Loid Curzon and his troupe, organised 
gigantic processions, meeangs. demnnstia- 
tions, hartals and boycott A new pro¬ 
gramme to educate the people also began. 
Bande Matarain was reminiscent of the 
Marseillaise, and countless Indians—child¬ 
ren, youth and the old—had but one secret 
wish: to attack the British Bastille of 
bureaucracy and repression. Over 2,00J 
public meetings were held all over Bengal, 
and an unrecorded number all over the 
country. There was, however, no evidence 
of any communal feeling among a vast 
majority of people, who still believed in 
unity moie than any other thing, des¬ 
pite the efforts of the British to undo the 
ideal.’- Lord Curzon ridiculed the genuine 
display of national unity, honour and aspi¬ 
rations by calling all that no more than 
mere rhetoric and declamation.®® 

Lord Curzon visited East Bengal to 
conciliate the Muslims. His speeches there 
showed undesirable conceit. Coming from 
the Viceroy, the speeches constituted flag¬ 
rant violations of the unwritten rules of 
personal and official ethics of conduct. If 
Bamfylde Fuller could talk of Muslims as 
his favtmxite co-wife®* there was little to 
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explain the character of the flock Lord 
Curzon, the Oxonian, was sopposed to be 
leading. As to the utterances of Fuller, 
little else need be said except that he sound¬ 
ed more like a waterfront hoodlum than the 
Crown’s accredited Lt. Governor. 

Patience and faith were virtually ex¬ 
hausted among the youth, especially as the 
phantoms of a divided people and a divided 
soul became haunting pantomimes of admi- 
nisttrative refonn. The Townhail meeting in 
Calcutta, held on March 11, 1905, was an 
event of unprecedented significance. The 
Viceroy was openly censured,for the first 
time ill history. That w'as nolr done for 
revenge: it merely showed the will and 
determination of the people, lung held back, 
to be free. 

IV 

Ihe Indian National Congress, hitherto 
rather restrained in its deliberations and 
pionoiinceinents, echoed the cry in anguish 
of a suffeiing humanity, and unanimously 
backed up immediate unsettling of the 
settled (sic) fact.'*' 

KvOn the usually sober and restrained 
pnbhc-st '’vant, Gopal Krishna Gokhale was 
dljillusiuncd, and notwithstanding his faith 
in Bnti.sh ju.sticc, he declared that Lord 
Curzon and Aurangzeb, the Moghul, had 
many things in common—to cite n notorious 
parallel—specially, repression, autoc.ratic 
wajvs and ego.''' 

The 22nd Congress met at Calcutta on 
Decembei' 2d to 29. 190(), under the Chair¬ 
manship of Dad.abhai Naoroji amid mount¬ 
ing tensions owing to the Partition. The 
1,6G3 delegates were unanimous in then" 
concerii and condenination of the folly of 
Lord Curzon.'''' The Congress recorded ih; 
emphatic protest against the Partition and 
showed its deep-rooted, confidence in tlie 
British sense of justice by appealing for 
unsettling the settled (?) fact.'” Swadeshi 
and Swaraj became the loudest poles of thc 
Syinphoiiy of Indian Bondage. FuIIerisin 
got worse as the people were bullied with¬ 
out any provocation. Bamfylde Fuller him¬ 
self declared that blood would be shed, if 
necessary, to safeguard British interests.'"' 
With the advent of the challenge of the 
^ Partition, a society was established in 


North Calcutta, called the Bande Mataram 
Bhikshu Sampradaya, for the propagation 
of the National Ideal and regeneration of 
the masses. By educating the people 
through songs and hymns, collectiag volun¬ 
tary subsceiptions for their programme, the 
workers earned unanimous public support 
and approval.'" Nine patriots were depot-^ 
let to meet the ends lof terrorism and re- 
piession; press and public opinion were 
supressed ; and, repression spread all over 
11 1 c land. Lala Lajpat Rai and Sirdar Ajit 
Singh were deported. The way the bureau¬ 
cracy worked clearly pointed to the only 
inference that it was taking a desperate 
plunge in troubled waters to check the 
rising tide of nationalism that had swept 
o\er the land like a tornado. It seemed 
that imperialism had gone berserk. 

The Boycott movement gained momentum 
as the people began to understand its im- 
plication.-i as a weapon of effect.''" The Bri¬ 
tish rulers and the merchant class thought 
that Vjy boycott their industries and eco¬ 
nomy w'ould, sooner or later, be hard hit. 
They wore really nervous and were deier- 
minod to take such steps as ■would k€?op 
their vested interests safe. What happened 
to India and the Indians was none of their 
business.''^ Repres.sions were tlie order of 
the day. But India's march of nationalism 
could not be arrested like that.”' Lord 
Cuizon declared, amid ttio mounting ten- 
Sion and streas, that administration and ex¬ 
ploitation could not he separated.'''’ Bengal's 
cause becaiue the National cause. !^ven ur¬ 
chins did not lag behind m their disapproval 
of the omeautratic ways of the British. The 
Banga Jatiya Vidya Parishad, led by Jus¬ 
tice Sir CJurudas Banerjee, took up the 
mission of National Education."' 

Bipin Pal, Aurobindo, Lajpat Rai and 
Tilak, to name only a few, emerged as the 
brighter stars of India’s political awakening. 
The great liberal, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
however, kept to his eloquently anonymou.'S 
work of negotiations with officials in India 
and in England. He also appealed personaly 
to Lord Morley to undo the wrong of the 
Partition.'’'^* R. N. Mudholkar from- Berar 
and Subba Rao from Madras were denuted 
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to appeal to the Government of India to 
withdraw the ill-starred measure.®® By 
1907, the less patient among the Congrest.- 
mcn had decided to take over the reins of 
the organisation so that the policy of 
moderation and liberalism could be dis- 
caided and substituted by that of moie 
vigour, more action and more grit. The 
imbroglio at Surat, in a way, therefore, 
was a consequence of the new spirit that 
had stirred India. Also to bo noted were 
sudden buists ot violence and terrorism m 
some parts ol the country. The respon 
si billty of these explosions was exclusively 
and squaielv on the Government that had 
pulled cotton-wool over Us eyes. The 
Congress had nothmg to do with such a 
policy or progiamme of action^'* 

V 

Yet another fantastic aspect of the 
Partition was that just as Lord Curzon 
kept the Indians m the daik about it, back 
home his own countrymen and the Gov¬ 
ernment weio no better placed for their 
ignoiance The India Oflice was found 
helplessly gi oping m the dark, embanassed 
and bowled, as the question came up loi 
discussion m Parliament 

Not only this. As the flares of Partition 
became unbearably hot, Loid Curzon 
blatantly disowned his pet-child, the whole 
plan, and thtew the responsibility,■- as if it 
were a simmering potato, by turns on Lord 
Ampthill (who signed it as the Acting 
Viceroy) and on the two Secrelaiies ol 
State, Messrs Biodiick and Morley"’ In 
England, India’s tiusted friends, notably 
Sir Heniy Cotton, Herbeit Paul and Keir 
Hardy, educated and enlightened public 
opinion and advocated a better under¬ 
standing of India’s cause m the British 
Parliament and among the people geneially. 
Lord Rjpon, old and trembling, voiced his 
concern at the wrongs done by the Parti¬ 
tion, and Lord Macdonald called Curzon’<" 
measure “the highest blunder committed 
since the battle of Plassey.”'* The role of 
the Indian National Congress, from 1905 to 
1911, was epitomised m the memorable 
I ’ struggle earned on relentlessly by the 
leadership. Among the galaxy of leader¬ 


ship the contributions of Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale and Surendranath Banerjea were 
of the very vmtage of saciifice and patnot- 
ism. Bengal, and India, could not have 
thought of better torch-bearers.'^® 

VI 

In spite of Lord Curzon," the Partition 
in Us wake materially affected India’s 
national regeneration. Tlie people vied 
with each other in a valiant bid to regain 
freedom and rights. The very fact that 
any more injustice was no longer to be 
tolerated, spoke foi itself Despite repres¬ 
sion, the people did not give up courage 
or confioifncj Shivaji festivals were 
organised all over Bengal, as m Maha 
lashtra '' In tact, the more the people 
were subjected to the exploiters’ aiivil, th'^ 
moie reassured and resolved they came 
out to lace the ever-incieasing onslaughts 
of loprcssiori The people icalised the 
value and power of united stuigglc against 
t'^ranny and the efficacy of determined 
lesistance against injustice'' 

Prom 1905 to 1911, wa^" indeed a jieriod 
full of deielopments and exciting political 
activity A panoranm view would be lele- 
vant here: 

The Partition of Bengal was officialK 
announced on October 16, 1905^" 

From Novembei 9, 1905 to Maich 19. 
1906, the Piince of Wales alcaig with the 
Princess touted India The Royal paity 
icceived tiaditumal hospitality and wel¬ 
come wherever it went In the wake of a 
tiagody as graie as the Partition, such 
show of toleration and goodwill had mo^e 
to it than the eye could see 

On October 1. 1906, Lord Mmto le- 
ceived a 35-member Muslim delegation in 
Simla, led by the Aga Khan. The Viceroj' 
was informed of the Muslims’ plight. Ex¬ 
pressions of loyalty to the Crown were no^: 
wanting. The Muslims got some sort of an 
assurance of British patronage in return. 
The result On December 30, 1906, the 
All-India Muslim League was born at 
Dacca. It was the loyal Muslims’ des- 
parate bid to keep the vested Hindu Con¬ 
gress (?) in its place and stand united 
against such threats to their security and 
life.“ 
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On December 27, 1907, the 23rd session 
of the Indian National Congress at Surat 
was adjourned sine die airucl shocking and 
sickening cohlusion and disorder which 
did little credit to conti'inporary states- 
manshij). The imbiogho bi ought about a 
split m the ranks ol llie Party, U also 
made the Aloderalos moi(‘ moderate and 
better orgaiust-d. It Icit the Extremists, 
somewhat lomdy and confused The tJov- 
ernment dealt wi'h liolli the sections ac 
cordinL,J\ ' In 1908, an e\traoidinaiy meet¬ 
ing of the Mudim Lcae.ue passcxl idc 
le.olutions, coninmitig jis loyattx to the 
Li own and e\])ie,..ing grave' eomein >1 
the* gtovv'ing n.oim'ntum ol anli-Partiti ii 
agitut((>ji all o\e'r thi 1 m<l The Lcagie 
thouelit jt was llmda inspired ' About Iti 
linu- also the Yugantar, the Sandh^a . nd 
the liaiidennalarani utie su[/] I's-si'd yp, ^ 
cuib> ('ll {lublie opinion ami tiu' leess wet' 
to follow. 

On July It), ltH'8, I'll.il. wa-, lenteuced 
to si\ yeai.' lian-gKiitahon Icdition b"- 
eanic a euintii'en' exeus*- to ciusn nahomd 
asfinatioij', ae'nitus ‘.nfl pe n onalitu s. In 
the .saitiO >('>ir, j< , 11)08, tlie Sc'diiimis 
Meetings Act ami the Pi •css Act were pw 
mulgiteel In Inlu. came the Criminal Eau 
Aimnnhncnt Act. * 

Mc'anw lnle, the London brane n of the 
Ivluslim Le.e'.iu' eontmue'd Us olanlestmc 
acliVilies having thrown 'dl eotisideralions 
of sell-ie,->peei oeeiboaid. It eU'clare-d 
loyalty woth hide meaning to the term. A 
lelentlnss piopaeanda agains* the Partition 
Annulment activities was earned oui le' 
the Lc'ague The Miislnu.s cried for moi e' 
vigilance to keep a cheek on the nationahst 
Congre'ss 

'rhe Morlev-Minto Scheme of 1909, lo’ 
which Gopal Kii.shna Goldiale''' cU'servi'U 
much credit, was not a comjiletc vielon 
t'ither for Moiley or Gokhale The hovUiluy 
of the buteauciacy m India and the consei 
vativc vested interests in Englan.l made all 
the diifercnc'i'.'''' John Morloy, however, 
repudiated Lord Cur/.on’s naive mtei- 
pretalion of the Queen’s Proclamation of 
1858. The political climate did ned change 
for the bettor as was expected after the 
reform scheniie.'’" Last, though not the 


least, Lord Hardinge took over as Viceroy 
in November, 1910.”'^ 

VII 

Somebody’s finest hour had come with 
the advent ol the year 1911, m rnam wavs, 
India’s annus mirabiiis. With Lend Har- 
dmge as Vice-roy and Lord Crewe as Secre¬ 
tary ol State', the Coronation year dawned. 
Indian.s had some intuition that 1911 might 
be their year ti^o. to unsettle the wiong oi 
the Partition, 

Bhupc'iidi a Natii Basu was deputed to put 
up India’s demand of immediate annulment 
oi the Partition, fie w'ont to England and 
Igy the he'!]) ol Loid Ilcay. succeeded in 
nu'c'mg L,ad Crewe. Gn June 12, 1911, 

meanwhile, the people submitl('d to Lord 
ilaiflmge a long and leasoned memorial ol 
meie\, giace and hope.“‘ Sir William 
Wedderbutn, as President ol the British 
Cumrnltce oi the Congiess, met Loid Crewe 
and laid ui'lore hnn India s case.'- In 
England, thus, the Mtal pioce-.s (J rethink¬ 
ing had tit m Th(' people tiiere began to 
ajiniicnhc'—in whaU'ver measuie l(-r the 
iirst imu' prebabJy. the evil consequences 
of summary political justice (sic) as done 
Dv Loid Cu:/.on willuily and coii.'>cnted to 
iiy John Moih'y rather pamiLilL It was a 
sliange case of otendeil letiiimtne justice 
that just as 1905 bi ought about tb' Partition 
so very .-.ecietlv and amupily, so 1911 
bi ought about thi' aonulment m an almost 
similarly mullled manner , the lonuoi much 
to the chanim of t)ie people, ihe latter to 
baffle all " 

Loin H.ndmgi' w'oikeJ quietly on the 
niedsuie of icdrc'-.s, and it was widely be- 
he\cd ihat (he Sccrci Despatch of August 2a, 
1911, imbodii'd what was ultimately to be 
llie roholution ol ujiv.ss." The atmosphei e' 
was chaiged. Then' was a icelnig of solemn 
(X|eetaii(y among the people a.-> Dcceni- 
bej' 12, the Coronation Durbar Day, dawned 
Mil Delhi. The ceremony itself was pompous 
and ghtleiing. There was tension also in 
the throbbing hearts that expected some¬ 
thing more. It came soon. Towards the end 
of the ceremony, the King Emperor himself 
made the dramatic announcement that an¬ 
nulled the Partition of 1905. There was 
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tremendous jubilation and scenes of wild 
excitement to reciprocate British justice 
and fair-play.®* 

With the conciliatory announcement '' 
Delhi became the capital; the Presidency 
of Beni'al (includini; the divisions of Bur- 
dwan, Dacca, Rajshahi and Chittagong) was 
created under a Governor; a new province 
consisting of Bchar, Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa created under a Lt.-Governor; and, 
on the North East Frontier, a Chief-Commis- 
sionership of Assam came into existence. ' 

Uniortunalely, in some quarters, there 
appeared a vile feeling that the annulment 
of the Partition of 1905 meant a victory of 
Hindu Congress and defeat of the Muslim 
League. Perhaps, it was well that the latier 
body, living a self-imposed phobia and in¬ 
credulous racist obsession, made no secret 
of its primary and ultimate designs which, 
later in history, gave many a trouble.’’’ 

VIII 

Thus, the operation involving the 
politico-surgery of Bengal lasted more than 
six years of trying and exhausting patience. 
The first incision and the iinal suturing, 
however, left permanent scans on the bfjdy- 
pohtic. Whethei the Partition oi 1947 was a 
relapse—an inevitable consequence and re¬ 
action, a legacy of what tran.^pired between 
1905 and 1911—remains a subject lit enough 
for academicians and researchers. Foi aii 
inquisitive student of Indian Nationalism, 
the Partitions, of 1905 and 1947, do pose a 
numbei of peitinent problems and questions 
which posterity is expected to be more dis¬ 
passionate in evaluating At this distance, io 
one case considerable, jn the other, not .so 
much, a mere indictment of policies and 
persons would serve little purpose. The 
most impojiant aspect, perhaps, is the event 
and its bequest. 

1. <!., Speeches i)f Copal Ktishna Cohhale, 
1<M0). p. {{(IK. 

In his llanaras (.ongro.ss Presidcnlial atldre.ss, 
(fokhale said : 

’111 some respects Ids Lordsliip (Lord 
(.ur/ori) will a alwajs lie ri cognised as one* of 
the gn alest Inglishmen that ever came out to 
Ihi-s lountiy. His vvondeiful intellectual gifts, his 


brilliant powers of expression, his phenomenal 
energy, his boundless enthusiasm for work—^these 
will ever he a theme of just and unstinted 
piaise.” 

2. Ananda Mohan Bose (President Mad’as 
(longiess se.ssion, ItXX)) derlaied : 

“To Loid Curzon will fall the honour of 
carrying for the iirst lime* the British adminir- 
tialiori of a United India to a new century. Mav 
that century open iii sunshine and hiightness and 
hope, flee fioin sliadows whirh linger ovia ihc 
land, not only tiom the calamities oi Naluie, het 
also fioiii the weaknc'ss ol man.” 

c/., (’. F. Ancliews 4, U. Mukheijee, 'Ihe 

Rise nnil Ciaulli oj the Cong/css in ItVAO 
(l.oiidon. 19iKi. pp. 196-197. 

c/., ^el\ Bev. \V. 11. Hutton. Laid Cur 
zon—The Lije and Some l\J(Wons, (Ku in : The 
JIdh Century and 'iftn. Jul\-l>e< emhc*i, 192K, 
London I. pp. 6K3-698. 

1. .Sii Henry ( olton's Lstiniate : Induin Opi¬ 
nion, May 2(). I9()t), p 337. 

.3. </., ^ii \. ( hiio). India. (London. 192t 
p. ill. 

(). c/., Maiy, Counters of Minlo. Indji ; 

Minto and MorUy, (London. lO”.!! p. 50. 

7. c/.. Aiulreyys and Mukheijee. up. r it., p.i 
201 - 202 . 

8. F.arl of BonalcUhay. The Life of Loid 
(.iirzoii, Vol. 11. (London. 19281, p. 2 {jL 

9. U. Mazanidai. Indian National Et oiu- 
turn, (Vlachas. 10171. p. 202. 

10. Lari o( norialdsliav. op. ill., p 2'k5. 

11. Veiy Rev. \V, 11. Hutton, op. iit . p. (>83 

12. A. U. Mazunulai. up. ei.’ , p. 202 a. I 

p. 210. 

13. B. f’attahhi Sitaiainav s a. 'I he History 
7'hc Indian I\/ational C<)np,res.s, Vol. L. 1885-1935, 
(Boml)ay. 1916), ]). 67. 

II. A. L. Ma/unidai. op. (it., p. 90. 

1.5 B. Pdltahhi Silaramayva. op. cit., p. (>7, 

l(i. Spceche.s, op. ft/., p. 808. 

17. Lai Bahadui. 'The Muslim Eea^ue, (Agra 
1954), j». 9. “The sum and suli’-laiue of Miisliiu 
jiolilies after the Mutiny of 1857 was an all-ah. 
.sorbing elfoit a| emphasising the points of diffe¬ 
rence between tlie Hindus and the Musalmans 
maintaining their sepaialo identity, offering 
.staunch resistance to the Congress idoology and 
extending a strongly loyal hand to the British 
Governmemt whirh was not slow to acrept it.” 

18. Lari of Ronaldshay, op. cit.. Chapter XV. 

19. A. C. Mazumdar, op. ci/., p. 201. 

20. Haridas Mukherjee and Uma Mukherjee, 
India's Fight For Freedom, (Calcutta, 1958), 
p. 3. 
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22. Jlaiidas Muklie/jec and Ijma Mukhcrjco. 
op. at., i>. 4. 

23. A. O. Mazumdar, op. c//., p. 202. 

24. Hari(ias Muklieijoo and lima Mukherjt'c, 
op. cu., pp. 0-7. 

25. Ibul, p. 7. 

26. [*. ( . Ifay, The Case .Agaitisf The Break-up 
of Bengal, ((aUulUi. lOOo), p. B. 

27. p. B. 

2«. JhuL p. I). 

20. Jfnd., pp. (’-f). 

30. jimf. pp wirwiii. 

.j]. <f., B. I'uIIi'r, India and lAhera! Pol’.U- 
eniris, H lont : Oth (in/iirv and 4lter. \ ol lA- 
\ II. I0|(». London), j)p. 1-13. 

32. The Par mum Riddle. (Cakutla. FX)0) 

p. 4. 

Ihid.. j>p. 7-fl, 

.31. Ihid.. p 1.7. 

35. I‘. ( . i{a>, np no. pp \\ 

)(> If.iiid.is Mukh(i)<'<- ami I nia ^l^lkht■I]t>t■ 
op I /.'., p. 0. 

37. //)// pp Kill. 

»I. Ihid . p. 12. 

I .d L ih idii! on < it p 76. 

10 kh'd.p 31. 

‘II- L ^ (liinlaniam. Indian Pohtu i ^mte 
The ]lnlin\. ( \llalial):i(l. 10.171. ]>. 6.5. 

I“- ^. ( Ma/nindai. o]t eiT.. p. 201. 

13 [tarnpfvide fiillti. llimkni;' ol 

ihf aottd ( .'') thf I’ailition nni.’li| Inini; alioiiJ. 
))oinlfd oiil . tc nr.inacn'oiit on iIk-sc lino-^ mot 
till' wi'-iirs fd lilt- M(;lianiin<'(l.ui', win* < on<-.titiilod 
fwo-lliitds ol fh,. population of tho tian-fcrnd 
di-lrkts It u IS ohjcdnl to In iho Hindu miiio 
rit>. and i'> tluii fi-llow Hindus across tlm 
I'oidri, l.nauso it offorod llm Moliannncdans 
^onm hop. of ,.s,jp,. from the -olfi^i doniinilion 
of the Hindu ‘liioiali’ nlio under Biitidi pr - 
tion had (lept to power uliiih ihev rould aol l’,a\( 
won for lhemsel\es.‘’ {I ide : B. Fulh r on eh 

p. 13). 

44. ei. llerlor Bolitho. Jumah. (I ondon 
10.54), ]). 21. Tip' author oltserM'd : that adminis¬ 
trative effieienry was reason enough to hriAe tao 
Co\ernors and two pro^^n(•es. and r/. e versa A'-o, 
the Partition would enhance the so dal and eeono- 
mic well-heiri" of the Muslinis. who would Ix' 
-Spared the inrpjisiiions of the we.i'llu Hindu land¬ 
lord and money-lender of Calenfia and West 
Bengal. The Hindus, naturallv, did not I'ke Pa’- 
tition. The author went on thus ; “The diApsii n 
of the Province led to riots, and antagonism that 
was never -siihdued, «“ven when the Act of Pa?ti¬ 
tion was annulled.” 


45. In this context, Bampfjlde Fuller’s com¬ 
ment is worth noting : “If llie Bengali had suc- 
(l eded in securing the reversal of the partition, a 
serious display of force worrlrl have heen needed 
to deinonstrale that the t.ovc'rnmenl of Bengal 
was to rontmue under the British auspices. The. 
mote rffirient administration which th" trans- 
ferred districts have hegun to e\perien< e is to the 
advanliiL’c of the Hindus as well as of the Moha¬ 
mmedans and Hindu op])o-iliori within tlresi' dis- 
Iriits has almost ceased.” [Tide i B. Fuller, op 
'If. p 11). 

16. Loid ( Utzon spokr at a meeting in East 
Beneal th if Ins ohprt in jiartitioniii" Bengal was 
not oiih to nlif\e the Beniial administration, hut 
also to 'itate a mahoiiiniedan jirovince, where 
Ishiiii would he jiiedoininanl and its fullowr'rs- in 
(lie a-i I ndani \ and llial with this \iew he bad 
dei idl’d to UK Indi llie two itinaining di-trict^ of 
the Hina Diveion in his srlieine 'I'he Alussalmans 
of last Bi iigal he.uled l>v lh<‘ \awdl» ‘salimullah 
of D.iria s.iw tlieir opportunilv and took the Bait. 
(’/. \. ('. Ma/umdar. op. i/■' . p, 207). 

17. if r.-url o( Ronaldsiutc op. e<', p. .321. 
Lord ( ur.^ori tolrl >ii \. Hodlev : ‘‘I should likr* 
to fi\ the Pioviniial houndaries lor the next 
getiiration” 1 uid Cui/on l.ilieved "ih.il the in- 
t'Ti s*-. ol human progre-.s wire worth the risk of 
I ausine, some uritalion io Bruigali leelin • ' {ej , 
15 I uller on eit .. p . 13). 

115 \. < M i/umd ir ofi 'it. p 21.5 

I') An iritt le-tin.' (onuii'ul in iliis lonlevl 
deservi s notiie: "riie p’.ius h'. in fm adminis- 
tialive I’ffi. lent \ wh c h w -- r ms d In the (loverri- 

ini lit Wiis I o'lsidi II d l)\ t!'.. lerl (lrs-(>s ,as 

jiisi a s|o< ,in to lovi' til" M'rl inletitiop whiih 
w I' not ( 111 - . enuiiif nni lim ition of tin Muslim 
iii’di'ions hill to St 1 tip m up m th" pi e jiroviiue 
wlpn ill. \ vou'd It" mull m ilK predominant 
n .Ti’i-l iht Hiudns mil tn s(nh,. || theharkbone 
of llie national movtmeni in wliiih Reneil had 
bei n piiviiu' evii sjei t- the d'n« of Ramniohun 
he most V’I'l ibl" and erealive role of a })inneer 
and pit'i'intlii” il ide : Hand is Mukherjee and 
Inn Miikheiiee op. ii>, p. 17). 

"0. P. Biv. op eif j). D 

."1 B Pall ibhi ‘sitarama'> a. on. (it., p. 68. 

5?. A. ( . M-iziimd,ii op eit.. p. 205 

53. Far) of Uonaldsha^. ot>. at. Chapter X- 

\TV. 

.51 T al Bahadu'. op. ’"it. pp. ()0-()l. 

55. A. C. Ma/i mdar. op. cit., p. 206. 

56 At the B maras Session of the 21st 
Indian Vilioinl f’on'Mess. Siirendianalh Banetjea 
spoke thus about the Partition : . . the. shops 

Wire closed, the domestic hearth was not lit, food 
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was not cooked,” while the Government was busy 
“foiaing instruments of repression, laying the 
foundalions for the inauguration of a reign of 
teiroi .... men fortified by such belief in 
God and Action) and working under such con- 
\iclion arc irrcsi>.|il)le and invincible; there is 
nt> danger wliidi the) arr* not ready |o brave, no 
difficulty which they arc not prepared trr sur- 
inounl.’’ (Annie Beasanl. flaw iiidia Wrouyjtt 
lor Frcrdom, Madras. 1915. pp. 429-127). 

Also : r/., Lai Bahadur, op. (.it., pp. .58.59. 
.57. f /., Sp( echos. o/> er.'., pp. 807-808. 
Gojral Krishna (Jokhale. speakiitg aborrl ihe Sedi¬ 
tion'' Meetings Ad. in the Supreme Legislallve 
Gouneil. in ]\o\enibei', 1907, thus observ'ed : 
“. . . . Though l.ord Curzon’."^ nrr’asures affected 
all Inflia. the\ fell with special weight on Bengal 
.... <<»rt(iliate Bengal. B\ Lord, thei’e is Ore 
root of lire trouble ; with Bengal uiteoncilialcil 
in the inatlei of Partition there will lie no real 
peace, not ottly in Beitgal but in any other pro- 
virne in India. The whole current of irublir life 
in the country is bcirtg jroisoned by the l.'ilterness 
eirgcrtdered irt Bertgal over this question of 
Paititioir.” \Idid., p. 207). 

.58. Dr. Rash Behrtri Ghosh. welci,ining the 
delegates obstuved : 

“lire Partition of Bertg,rl wa*' followed b\ 
Russian methods ol (Fovcrirtnent. witli this difTei- 
eiiee, that the ofla ials who devised ihcni were 
Englishnreit. while the Rif's!.irt official is at least 
the countryntan of those whom be governs or 
misgoverns .... it was not rowardire tint 
prcvr'nted our yorrngmcn from retaliating. It w.vs 
their resjrect for law and order-their loyaltv to 
their much reviled leaders that kept them in r heck.” 
—(Atmie Be«anl. op. oh., p}). T12-145I. 

The ‘^[rrit of the dav was rcfleded in the re. 
marks of Sir William Wedderbirrn. who said : 

“Wait we must: what else can wc do ? 
Waiting upon tire will of our rtrlcrs has been our 
lot for the last three centuries. We shall cerlarniv 
wail; but not in meek submission to the will of 
oirr rulerss as the decree of an inexorable fate, 
but with lire firm resolve to overcome that fate, 
and work out our salvation. Our rulers must 
recognise the new spirit, born, it mav be, of the 
huge blurtdr'r of the Partition, vilrralinsr through 
our hearts, rrplifling us to a bicher plane of 
[xdiliral cfTorl. We are. Sirs, no long'er Orientals 
of the <)ld tvjre. eontrmt to crovel under the 
Wfiubt of an overmastering fate, but we are 
Oiienials of the new sebool, rmfranebise by 
Enplisli etilhite and Eitglish inlltrcnrvs. revivified 
bv lire exanqile of China. Jayran. and lust, but not 
the least, of I’ersta, and as Orientals of the 


new school we believe that Nations by them¬ 
selves are made.” — (Ibid., p, 451). 

.59. Re,s()lulion No. VI, moved by Nawab 
Khuja Albikulla of Dacca and'Seconded by 
Sutcndranalh Banerjca, read : 

'■Resolved—Thai this Congress again rccoids 
its emphatic protest against the Partition of 
Bengal, and regrets llral the present Govcrtuncnl, 
while adinilling that there were errors in the 
original jrlan. and that it went wholly and deeisi. 
vtly against the wishes of the rnajotily of the 
people of Beniral, r^ di'iro'-ed to look upon it as 
a settled far I, tn .'jrile ol the carne'-l and per-'istent 
jnotc'.l oi the peojile. and ihcir manilc>,i dw- 
rm liriatioii to an epi it a^ final. 

That llris Gmi'.lie'-'', eomp'iMst ol lejrrrsen- 
talive-. Jtorn all lire Provmrc' oi lire eouiilrv, 
desires faineslU lo itnjrti'" ujinti llii‘ Bit)ish 
Parlirmtr'itl and the pti'.iil 1 (rOvernrnciA 

that it will he not otdv jirM l.'iU r-xpedimt trr 
revet-e or inodifv tin' P.irUlion in sttr li a niamrei 
a- to keej) tin enliie Bct’L'jb spniking romttitr- 
nily under ottc rmdivided adiiiitti^lraltott, and 
tlnrs tesloic r ontenlnn nt lo xi irnporiant a 
Prrtviine as Berual,’ ( \tviiic Besanl. op. n.'., 
yv. loo.). 

(lO. P). Pall.iMii ^tlaraui.iv va up. < il. |), 68. 

ol, <}, Hariri.i' \litkbei |rc k I n.a Mukhr'tjie, 

op. III., yryr. 71-7.5. 

'lire Mtn' Jrwils oi India lints deported 

were : 

Kiisliua Kiunat Milra. AHivni.i Kumai Dutl, 
.‘'bvaut Sunder ( Inn l-i.tvatlv. >iiiiod)i t battdta 
Mullik. I'ar binili.iptasad Bosc. S.tlisb ( liattdia 
(diatlr t je<'. Pitlm Beliaiv Das, Manoranjan Gulta, 
anil Bbupe-b Gbandta \ag.— u/., A. jMantm- 
dat. op. oil., p. 2.53). 

{)2. <}.. \. (L Mazittndii’. op. .ci'., 

yjj). 235-2:54. 

03. Jho Ik'Tip,(i!('o, dated Marrb 19. 1900, 
eummented. (p. 6) : 

“Tbe yropular fer'ling agaiusl articles <)f 
foreiun make is ev<‘ti stronger in the inafassil than 
in tbe metro|)o]is. Manebesler yrieee goods, foreign 
sugar and laveiyrool salt are being bovu’otled 
every where, ^wadeshl yrieee goods are now’ cheap 
and abundant, and ibere is not a village in 
Bengal w’bere liandloonts are not at work.” 

04. Lai Bahadur, op. oil., p. .59. 

6.5. The times were difltcuU and trying 
indeed. And. even under such rirrurnstances the 
peoyrle stood firm and determined as ever. 
“Virtually a w’ar-situation developed. Gone were 
the days of prayers and yretrtrons. Gone were ihe 
days of the eomyrlaeen^ belief in British justice 
and equity. The bureaucracy had shown its utter 
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contempt for the people’s opinion and had struck 
its deadly blow by effecliiij; J^aitilion.”— (Fide : 
Haridus Mukbcrjee Uina Mukherjee, op, dt., 

p. 81). 

00. B. Palldbhi Sitaraniayya, op. cit., p. 68. 

()7. Ihid., pp. 07-0u. 

08. r/., John Viscount Motley, llccolUc 

tio'is, Vol. 11., (J-otidon, 1018), p. 170: Diary. 
Kiitr\ on Ma\ 11, HX)6. 

In Ihe same conlext, I he /icn^alee put in 
an irilercsliu^ ctnnmenl, <in July 20, 1900, 
p. .'I: 

"Mr. Morle\’s inaction in the matter of 
p.irtilnni is in ml in- conliiei wiib lii^ oft Tcpeatcd 
juineijilcs .... \lr. \loilej lea) appuin* a 

(lominissioii to know the teal silnatiou about 
the paililion. and cautious a> he he nia\ ad 
Ujioii the lepoil (if such a ('oinriii''^i(in and the 
jieopie of l^enijal vvill ahidt' liy it.” 

In an eailler i-^ue. dated jnU >8. I'XKi. ]». 8, 
Thr I'l ti^alir had written : 

"We ''(■e that in repi\ to Sir }iiM\ (ioiion. 
Ml. Moilev has deilaied once ipoie that the 

partition ol lieimal is "a settled fact” .... 

Mr. Morle\ inis adiniii,-e(l that the Partition 

w:is carried out in a hurr\ ic. defiance of the 
piole^ls (d tlie v'lO million^ of Picce'a'ee.s. Ife h;is 
admitted thal ihi- Paililion was efTei ted on lines 
not (he best lh.it '.hoiild h.ue beeii followed.,.. 
In f.fd be ha', condi-mni'd thi' I’aitilion a' a 
lolly and a t-li.’pder. . SuieU i\Tr. Moilev doe- 
no| tci'an to -a-, ihal Liberal [Min'')])h'- ttie 

suitable for .idopiion onlv v.ilh tin' four coiiier.- 
of the P.ritish Isles !” 

<•9. A. ('. Ma/unidar, op. (■•'.. ]>. 211. 

70. La! llahadnr. ofi. cif.. p. 02. 

71. ('.. Ma/unidar, op. ci'.. ji. 212. 

72. B. Pallablii S'lai aina\\ a, op. m., 
p. 72. 

7.8. A. 11. Ti. Fraser. Tho (.hor-.io's ni 
India, (Fioin : JOih Con/iiry &. Af'rr, \ >1 ^'’.T. 
I.ondon. 1912 L f>p. d8 .87. 

71. A. (!. Ma/iimdar. op. cif., ]), 2L). 

7.8. The Indian National Congress, at it« 
annual sessions, repeated its e.arlier rei-olutions 
deniandinp: justice lo an aggrieved peo]>le. ir/., 
Annie Besant. op. cit., ])p. 3W, 412, d.dti. 100. 
486. .801. and 523L 

76. A, C. Maznmdar. op. cit.. pp. 223-22L 

77. It is interesting to note, a few ronnnents 
•on Curzonian exploits : 

Minlo wrote lo Morlev. on Di'ceniber 2(t. 
1905 : 

“I am quite jirepared to admire Cnrzon's 
abilities and energy, but I think it Is only right 
that you should know the liiller Native feeling he 


has aroused against him J»y the Partition of 
Bengal and his speeches in connection with it.” 

AFiiilo wrote to Morley. on March 22, 1906: 

"1 always fight shy of Curzonian history.” 
In the same letter, Minlo made a mention of a 
jiilhy remaik by an official ; 

"Sen.-e and >ensibility’’ is certainly preferable 
lo “Pride and Prejudice. I tde : Mary, 
Counlo- ul .Minin, op. cU., p. 49). 

Lady Alinto wiole lo bold Aliiilo, on April 
]. 19il7. lujin London, wherein she recalled 
Arthur iialloui- uphurism regarding Lord 
Cut/on’s tenure in India. Aithur Ballour confided 
to .\loilcy: 

"1 made f>M) im.-takes wlnle 1 wa-5 Prime 
\lini-ter. ! lie iir^t 1 hare loigolleji, and the 
secojid wj:- allowmu (.fCoige ( ui/on to letum lo 
India loi a ?ec'ind leim. -- 'II/hL, jt. 1 1 . 81 . 

78. llaiidas Mukherjee ik L in.i .Mukherjee, 
op. iit., p. ](j8. 

79. of.. Lai Bahadur, oj). (i.'.. jip. 63-64. 

89. iiaildas .Mnkiierjee \ f iiia Mukherjee, 
op. cit.. p. 81. 

81. •/.. ll'id., ]iji. IdO-ldl. 

{;2. fli'iui iioiille'. op. It.'., pp. 45-46, 

tj,'). Ih'd., p. -hi. 

81. l-.il Ikduidui. op. dt.. p}». 06-67. 

;:,8. B. Falialdii .'^il.iiamay y a. op. at., 

pji. 7U-71 . 

8 ,( 1 . li. L.i! [laimilm. op. ci'.. pp. 67-68. 

8,7. B. Pal'alihi S.laiamayya, op. cit., 

pp. ,0-7! . 

88. (!. V. ( hinl.miani. op. ul.. pp. 96-97. 

89. jL P.itt.ilLi Silai.umiyya, op. ril., 
p. 71 . 

9i), \. C. Ma/iimd.ir. op. cil.. p. 217. 

9i. Ihid.. pp. 21(1-217. 

"2. Ih'd.. ji. 219. 

9 :. pp. 219-220. 

9j. ’ In the f-ecieer ot its pl.m and abrupt- 

iie-s of it- o.ei ulion. the paililion met the same 
fate at its eiitraiiee and wa« equally dramatic at 
its both ends with this dill'erenee that opening 
w ilii liagh scenes of thrilling iii!eie<-t it ended in 
a eoTiiedv ("cposing a series of errors productive 
of llie giavest eon-erinences.” Ihid., pp. 220-221. 

97. ' Ibid.. ]i. 221. 

96. C. Y. Chintamani. op, ci.',. pp. fro-69. 

97 . The Indian National Congress, at its 
26lh Session held at Calcutta, on December 26-28, 
1911. resolved ; 

“I'bal this Congress re«peelfully begs leave 
lo lender lo Tlis Imperial Majesty the King 
Fmpevor a linmble expression of its profound 
graliliide for bis grarious annonneement modify¬ 
ing ibe Partition of Bengal. The Congress also 
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plat*-*! on rerorfl ils sense of gratitude to the 
G(»\cuimcnl of India for icconmiending the 
modifnation and to the Seerelary of State for 
'■aru tioning it. In the opinion of this Congress, 
this n<lniinistrali\<- measure will ha^e a far- 
le.uiiing edfil in helping foiward the policy of 


conciliation with which the honoured names of 
Lord liaidings and Lord Crews will ever he 
assofialed in the public mind.”—(Annie Besant, 
op. (It., p. 543). 

98. A II. L. Fiaser, op. nt., p. 4B. 

99. Hecloi Bolilho. op. cil., p. 50. 


r? \a VL I'F.NMONS IN THE IJISITEI) STATES 


By KENNETH L. HILL 


Ever since the Negroes staged then drama¬ 
tic porlest in Alabama in Apul, 19(;,3 much 
has been written m both the United Statn-’ 
and foreign press about racial tensions in 
America. Unfortunately, a good deal of the 
news} aper eoveiago is su})crficial, marcuiate 
and irequcnljy tends to focus on the dra¬ 
matic event? because ol therr headline 
aipoal. The maiiv advances made by 
Negroes in quiet negotiations often eo un- 
reported. In taet, the very success oi these 
negotiations often depends on their .seciecv 
and quiet imidenvntation. If these con¬ 
ferences were conducted jn {niblic the ex¬ 
tremist element, would do Mien b(.st to 
obstruct any compromise agi cements The 
public demands nl the Negroes ollcm ob.^cuie 
the fact that progtc.ss is being achieved 
Negroes are obtaining the light to Mde, 1hf 
right to eat where they like, and the riglit 
to travel on an integrated basis. The ad¬ 
vances have not been even or consistent but 
when it IS realized that most of these gaino 
date only from 1954, the record of advance is 
not unimpi i, ssivc. 

The problem of racial tensions in the 
United States must be viewed within the 
comext of our legal system and political 
process. The legal justification for segre¬ 
gation was established in the Supreme Couil 
decision of Plcssy vs. Ferguson in 1896. 
D(‘aling with modes of transportation, the 
Court argued that separate facilities were 
constitutional provided they were equal. 
Although this Tilling w^as subsequently 
<'riticized bj liberals at home and abroad 


the dc'cision probably acciuatoly reflected 
jniblic cipimon at tbc' time. If a lav' is to b*^ 
obeyed in a democracy it must rest upon a 
concensus oi ojimion based upon the pie- 
vailing morality and moies of the people 
The Volstead Act establishing piohilntmn 
in the United Stales was llagrantlv dis¬ 
regarded because a suflicicnt number ol 

lieopio did not thmk it cither illegal or im¬ 
moral to drink alcoliolic bc\erai;es when 
they wished. In 1896, howe\'ei mi.stakenly, 
a raajoiity of people did think th>' Negro to 
be inferior. This was accej/ti'd as a fact by 
both the intelligent and the umnlelhgent 
Abraham Lincoln, known the world oxer foi 
his Emancipation Proclamation, also thought 
the Negro to be inliuior. Tie, and quite 
justifiably, saw no contradiction in opposing 
both slaveiy and integration. He was sim- 
plv a product of his times. 

Tn the 193()’s the Supreme Court began 
to chip away at the separate but equal doc¬ 
trine which had been effectively used since 
1896 to segregate the Negro and perpetuate 
his status as a second class citizen. The 
Court did not confine itself to transporta¬ 
tion. In 1944, the white primary was de¬ 
clared unconstitutional although Southern 
leaders proved their ingenuity by creating 
such subtle devices as the “understanding 
test” which required Negroes to “corretcly” 
interpret an article of the Constitution 
which often the Supreme Court itself could 
not agree on. Where these subtle devices 
failed the Negro could always be intimidated 
by the use of terror tactics. 
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In 1954 the Supreme Court struck at Indian independence was certainly no gift 
the very foundation of the Southern social but rather was achieved because o£ 
structure by declaring in the case of Brown extraordinary sacrificcii bv the Indian 
vs. Board oT Education that “separate faci- people for a great manj years To argue 
lities were inherently unequal," thus un- that India should never h.t\e come under 
constitutional. Few decisions of the the control of the Biitish i^ leallv to miss 
Supreme Court have produced such con- the point. The plight ol the iScvpo h analo- 
flicting reverberations. The reason foi this gous. To .say that the Nigio sliould auto- 
is that the Court was attempting to e:ita- matically have enjoyed ail the lights ot 
blish a new legal and moral framc‘v.ork Americans is meaningless Aj long as man 
which thieatened the status quo of social ^'5 fallible injustice will txis' uiid must be 
relationships Evidence of this is the racial fought. It is quite signiiicant that ever 
tension which has giown m inteii'-dy places like Birmingham, Aialui.io, the 


that today it is Aineiica’s major donu'^tie 
issue 

To understand the presi nt racial cn-is 
two questions must be asked (1) \Vhv has 
the Negro been denied those basic n.hts 
contained in oui Con'.titution and fust u ii 
Amendments and (2) Why has the Neeio 
rattier suddenly and vocilei ousfy deniaiid- 
cd that he enj()> thi‘ eveiciso of these 
rgihts The two quesuon: and their ansv.e's 
aie obi’iou Iv related 

The an uer to the first question i. often 
rccsentcd b\ American Negroes and dismiss¬ 
ed by foreign obseners The answf'r is 
that th(‘ Negio did \er>' little to bring lo 
the attention of the ci\eruge Ameiuan the 
injustices he has had to onduio since hio 
emancipation in 1863 Theie were un¬ 
doubtedly many reasons wh> the Nec" 
did not complain but his acquiescence ui 
the siatus quo pre\ eiited him fu.m nunsh'-- 
Img public ojiimon, without which the col¬ 
lection ot abuses and injustices is imp> s- 
sible. In fact, one could cieale sO'’u- 
what valid analocN by compaimg the plmhl 
of the Negro and the efforts of labor unions 
to win recognition. The labor unions oli- 
taiued the support of the government m the 
1930’s precisely because they proven 
through their ability to got out tne vote, 
that they were a political f-ictoi to be 
reckoned with in an election. It is, altex 
all, totally unrealistic to expect to be .given 
things you have nut asked lor The stiug- 
gle for independence of the Afro-Asian 
nations is instructive. I am certain thit 
many people are unaware that ^ndia woii-x- 
ed for independence from the I9lh Century. 


Negroes have won some impoit.uV gams in 
the last fevy months and tho omlouk lor 
future agreonieiils appears su.newhat 
hopeful 

Why has tlie Negro since the 19r)4 decis- 
sioii been more militant in sicking a ledr'^sS 
of his grievances ’’ Many iaclois art* invob'- 
ed His participation m and conliihutions 
to the American war elloil tioni 1041 to 
1945 and 1950 to fOa.J unduubtedK made 
him more aware of the cherished \aiues 
for whicli Arnti leans bobt red they were 
fighting. It should be leealled that the 
de\t'l()})inent of citizen atimt-, irnm th* 
time ot the Napoleonic war was a ‘•ig uiican' 
lactor m cstabllshm^ lh< h> 1111015 de-no- 
craeics aflci 1830 Al:ci Wo'ki Wai 11 ana 
the Koix'an War mam Nlxiocs ha I the 
opportunity to ol)'* nu a (oik e educativii 
under the C I Bill and tlu^e educai J 
NtL'KK"' wc 1 (' mi'st ulici’ I’e 'll peisu.icnn^ 
othois ot tilt'll 1 act that ihc xime !ij\l come 
for milit lilt acuuii Tne \( ^lo Icadci'o 
weie also iih'tu'meU In Amtnta'b claim of 
moral ’eadeiship in thi' cold wai crisis The 
paradox at America's moral dilemma be- 
eame mote apparent as the nations tif 
Aiiita achuwtd mdependeiiee Also, lor a 
\ar•let^ of reasons, many Negroes began to 
li'ave the South and move to other parts ol 
the country, particulaily the bia cities in 
the big states w'hich enabled them to exer¬ 
cise wthat IS known as a swing vote that h.-s 
a decisive impact im Amciica’s presidential 
elections The Negro m the big cities out¬ 
side the South ivas recognized as a political 
factor by the New Deal but Negro voting 
power was regional and hence limited. 
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The militancy of the Negro today can 
also be cxplamed by the cumulative impact 
of the abuses he has had to endure plus the 
fact that in any downswing of Ameiica’^ 
economic c'^cle the Negio is the fust to 
sufiei His economic opportunities aie 
limited bccauoe he is denied political lights 
Todav the Ncgio demands encompass both 
these aspects ioi, in fact, they aie intei 
related 

The success of the Negros elfoits ti 
obtain equal lights although limited, ha 
whetted his apjietite Tlie Ncgio move¬ 
ment in the South is led and suppoiteu I > 
those who would be chaiacteioed ds niiddl' 
class Token integration, which woulu 
have been accepted a Jew \iais ago as a 
realistic ob]ecti\e loda> been 

discarded as inadcsjualo Diticience 

among Ncgio leaders 's not about goaK bit 
means and the time table oi opeiation 
Those model ate* Negroes who iccogni/.^ 
that then gods cannot bi* irimcdiatelv it a 
lized seek a commument t'om 1]i wlutt 
leader hip ioi the eventual eiauiin,, 

equal rights for all 

Although till Negro his ucliicved pai- 
tial suece*ss his battle loi full equality vv id 
fast lor jears and evoke' much bitternc s 
Why aie so indn> white people unwiiling 
to yield ^ Theie arc a sigmlieant iiunib^.r’ 
of people who aie simply prejudiced and 


unwilling to admit to the equality of raco'. 
But theie are others wdio honestly fear the 
consequences of integration and the leason 
for this IS to be found m some unpleasant 
tiguies which cannot be ignened Pi open- 
tioiialeN there aic moie Ne jrocs in jails 
than whites nioie Negro illegitimate child 
ion than white, more Negro diue addicts 
than white inoie Negio juvenile delinqu¬ 
ents than white, moie Ncgiocs obtain.n ^ 
w^ellau a-isistancc than whiles Piejudie*' 
against Negiocs ma\ helfi to expl.im sonm 
of Lius but piejadice and thi lonconiitant 
denial of equal lights anti opi o'tuuitie3 
does not excuse d Po\(rt^ is not i lucns 
lor immoialitv In short the Ntgio has a., 
obligation to do vchat he c m to nnpicvt b.s 
ov\n veil being botii matciialK and ^pi i- 
tually This would undoubUdi^ tast tht 
path towaid intcgi itiou and ptrliiiis ab d 
the jinmednc' ol the dcmatid do state it 
blunth and iisk btirij Idxllcd a bigot is 
thc' middle t lass Negro ste' n c r >) t fi u’ 
his Itll(A\ Nt '10 * Althoii b 1 ljiml> bi 
lie\t* 11 the full c(]i alitv id ti ro 1 d i 

nut trunk hi-, e lust is hi Ipi d i\ b - 

hmd cltclui and eas/- entidnts Tlv 
problem c nmot b rtarhid ink - it .s 
eleaily and objfttivel^ eltl i ed 

Racial tfii'^ions in Amcxica will contin u 
but with food-will .nnd intillu'cnii. oo 
Constitutional Luuantt_es ol equal ii ht, 
lor all may ^et be leali/ecl 




THE VEDIC SAGE AGASTYA IN MALAYA 

By Prof. O. C. GANGOLY 


The recent exhibition of Contemporary 
Paintings from the Federation of Malaya 
and Singapore—sent by Mr. S. Rajaratnam, 
Minister for Culture, Singapore, which 
was opened in Calcutta on the 1st May last 
by Rai Harcndra Nath flai Chowdhury, 
oiir Hon’ble Minister for Education, will 
help to recall the cultural tics that ha\'o 
existed between India and Malayasra, from 
very remote times which the present gene¬ 
ration is beginning to forget. The name oi 
this limb of Greater India, now known as 
Malaya Peninsula, is derived from the 
word “Malava,’’ an ancient Indian tribe, 
which played an imjiortant role in thf 
development and dissemination of Indian 
culture, principally known from the old 
culture-seats in Rajputana, famous as 
M»Iava-desa to which a short reference was 
made in the writer's article: “New LightJ 
on the Malavas’ (Modem Review, Apiil 
1963). Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sirkar has re¬ 
cently publshed an inscription found in 
Orissa, which proves that the aitivities of 
the famous trilxi were not confined to 
Western India, but has stretched across to 
the Eastern Shores. The Malabar Coast on 
the south is also associated with this tribe 
and which may be correctly designated ns 
“Malava-Malaya.” For this suggestion them 
is evidence in numismatic records. For 
some of the coins of the Malavas bear in the 
inscribed legend, the form ‘Malaya’ a varia¬ 
tion of the word Malava. Alexander ac¬ 
tually refers to them under the title “Malloi" 
The account of the ancient gcogi-aphor 
Ptolemy seems to establish the fact that 
the Malavas (Malayas) had spread to the 
Far East before his time. According to 
Crawford, “in Bastian’s Siamese extracts, 
the foundation of Takldiala (Takka-Kola) 
is ascribed to the Malayas " 

Various scholars (Winstedt, Quaritch 
Wales and D. R. Singham) have discussed 
'the antiquities of various sites in Malaya 
and their connection with India, and Indian 
culture. Kataha (Kodah)--an the vicinity 
jof Perak river (the Kinta)—is an ancient 


Indian settlement, mentioned in various 
Chola inscriptions of South India. Nila- 
wantha Sastri has discussed a Tamil inscrip¬ 
tion at Takuapa, related to one of the later 
Pal lava Kings (Nandivarman III) and has 
proved the presenci' at the site of many 
Tamils, including soldiers and merchants, 
who founded religious and secular institu¬ 
tions. Of earlier Buddhist vestiges some 
bronze images of Avalokiteswara (now in 
the Perak Museum) are of great interest. 
(Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeo¬ 
logy, Vol. XII, 1937, Plate XII). 

But a mild sensation has been evoked 
by the recent discovery of a bronze statue 
representing a Bralimin ascetic at a site in 
Tmkus Valley, Sungei Siput (Perak). This 
interesting bronze has some affinities with 
the effigies of the Vedic Sage Agastya, of 
whom numerous specimens have been dis¬ 
covered at various sites in South India, 
Java and Ceylon, very' fully discussed in 
my illustrated article : "The Cult of Agastya 
and the Origin of Indian Colomal Art” 
(Journal of the Mythic Society, January, 
1927). It has been proved with the help of 
some inscriptions that Agastya or some dis- 
cendant of that Vedic Sage had founded Siva 
Temples in Java and later on this sage 
became the sub)ect of a widespread cult 
under the piclurequc title of “Siva-Guiai”, 
the ‘great preceptor, who taught the wor¬ 
ship of Shiva’ in Java. He is supposed to 
have visited Cambodia where he also 
founded some shrines of Shiva. 

But this is the first time that a claim 
has been put forward of the presence of 
Agastya in Malaya. In my article, referred 
to above,—I had already referred to the 
text of the Vayu-purana, which suggests 
that Agastya had a hermitage at the “Maha- 
Malaya Hill." “So is Malaya-Dvipa, pretty 
round in shape, the home of gems and 
jewels and the repository of gold. There 
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stands the auspicious Malaya Mountain, 
rich in silver, famous as the “Maha-Maiaya 
Hill”, full of all varieties of fruits and 
flowers and inhabited by divine sages, there 
stands the house of Agastya (Agastya- 
Bhabanam) who is adored by gods as well 
as by demons.” 

This seems to suggest the existence ot 
a Cult of Agastya m Malaya, as we find it 
in Java and Cambodia. 

The recent find of the bionze image of a 
Brahmanic ascetic from Perak seems to 
corroborate such a probability. We re¬ 
produce here three photographs ol this 
mctol figure (by the kind courtesy of M*. 
S. Duiai Smgham). Sir Kichaid WinstedL 
has comniented on the find m the following 
words : ‘Tt appears to be that of a Bialimin 
saint. —a rishi,— but the unfortunate lo's 
of the arm (and ilio emlikm held in th 
hand) makes it impo.ssib]e to say inoie li 
also appears definitely to be of Indian and 
not local workmanship.” 



Front view of the bronze 


It is obviously the effigy of a Brahmin 
s.Tf-c, suggested by the holy thread, and the 
loin cloth, the mis.sing right hand could have 
solved the identity, but the vessel held in 
the lid I hand--a knndika—is one of the 
emblems of the image of the saint—as 
pioved by several elfigies—found in Java. 

'Ihe be aid and the ablution vessel aTC 
the only indications that the figure maj 
reprc.'.erit Agastya The third characteristic 
IS the slight obesity of the abdomen. Bui in 
aU Agasi\a images, the obesity is very pi-o- 
nounced. The right hand probably held the 
(oksha-niala (rosary) as in many images of 
this .sage. In my view the most decisive 
n^.n k oi Agi st a is a high Jafa-Mukuta 
(Crown of matted locks) ])i'esent in all re- 
pjr'.-<ni edions. g he dat hi'ad with long lock' 
lunning cl» .v i the hack of the head appear.s 
to preclude a Jeta-Mukuta. an es.sential 
isalihe ol all Aga't^a image.s. 

Before the (Tilt of Agastya was taken 
to Ja\a, tlio i(on(,„ra{ilnc chaiaclenstics of 



An oblique view 
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the “Portrait” were definitely fixed, as m 
the Vedaranya seated metal figuio, and, m 
Ihe standinQ ficjino in the niche of the Ea'^t 
Gopuram, at Chidamvaram (see Fig 3 and 



Looked at fioin ihc baek 


Fig 6, citt'J m m\ aititU') The new find 
substantially diiicis Iroin the fixed icono¬ 


graphy of the “Portrait” in the absence of 
the Crown oi matted locks and of the pro¬ 
nounced obesity of the abdomen, and of the 
Udara-Vanda (Waist-Band). These points 
may be met by claiming that this new’ 
specimen is “eailier” than all knowm 
examples and was executed at a time before 
It had dexolopod a fixed iconogiaphy illus- 
liatid in the known specimens. Then there 
IS the quosbon—was the effigy executed m 
Malaga ’—(u biouaht oxer from South 
Indi I It doe, not igioe xxith the rcxiognizod 
sl-yhstic idiom o! th» ettigies of canonized 
saints ol the South of whom we have 
nunieious specimen-, stoicd in the South 
Indian and Cc \ Ion tcmiilts If not brought 
ov( r Irom India, then it must have been 
c fcutcd b> a local Malayan ciaftsman xvith 
no t'reccdenls ol Indi in models before him 
7 hi 1 it could b claimed as an independent 
tcinui.don without leleientc to Indian 
f It. cf dents It m ly oi max' not be of a x’ery 
eailx d itc' as it bc^i, ni piimitixi features 
The sago Aga,1\a xxas associated with 
Malaga Kgnms as sug,,csted b\ the text of 
the ^^ax u-pui an 1 So that one xvould expect 
tha"* a Cult ol Agaslxa could haxc gioxxn up 
heie as in Ja^ a .md Camliodia But u iless 
siniilai fnuiM's come to li ht x e cannot at 
this st ige of ova knowlidci. suppose tha 
evistcnco ol an Anaslxa-Cuh m 'lataxa 
Yet on the bisis of thl^ SigiifoLant piece 
of evidence xxe could chum that Brahnun- 
ism nad been planted on the soil of Malaya, 
an ancient cultuie area m contact xxdih 
Indian cixduation and cultuie 






THE KURMI MAHATOS OF MAIVBHUM 

By P. C. ROY CUAUDHURY 


The Kmmi Mahalos of the old Manbhum di«'tiict, 
now split into Purulia district of West Bengal 
and Dhanbad district of Bihar, are higtily 
Hinduised and almost all of them profess the 
Hindu religion They are beginning to claim a 
better status than they originally seemed to have 
acquired in the Hindu fold and in point of 
culture they can be said to be definitely superior 
to the Santdls with whom they might have had 
some struggle during the ancient past. Mi. 
Dalton considered them to be akin to the indo- 
Aryan group of Kurmis in Bihar. In Descriptive 
Ethnology of Bengal he seemed to have held that 
they have an Indo-Arjan look. In the original 
district of Manbhum they were particularly 
numerous and he notes that they might ha\c 
had some struggle with the Santals over whom 
they gained supremacy. Writing later, Mr. Risley 
found them to be short and of drak complexion 
and quite distinct from the Kurmis of Bihar. 
He ascribed to them a Dravidian origin and he 
had good grounds to do so for they differ 
anthropometrically very little fiom the Santals 
with whom they seem to have lived together for 
generations in this district. His impression was 
later conf.rmed 1/y Dr. Grierson who eonsidered 
them to be definitely of a Dravidian slock and 
held that might have had a language of 
their own which had been replaced by either 
Bengali or Kurmali, a very corrupt from of 
Eastern Magadhi with a large sprinkling of 
Bengali in it. The tribe retained till recent times 
the Kidarian village system in which the Mdhalo 
is the village headman and controls all the 
village affairs like the Manjhfs of the Santals 
Mr. Goupland writing in 1011 accepted the 
new put forward by Risley and Grierson and 
by and large it has come to be accepted that the 
Kurmi Mahatos of Purulia and Dhanbad dis. 
tricts were very distinct from the Kurmis of 
Bihar. In the case of former the ‘R’ is soft 
while in the case of the later the ‘R’ is hard 
almost verging on a soft. In recent years there 
liave been several cases from Manbhum district 
where tribal customs were pleaded. The case of 


Kiitibas Mahalo vs. Budhan Mahato reported in 
0 P L.T. page 604, is a case of a Hinduised 
Mahalo It was said that they were governed by 
their tribal laws. It was held that the ahoiiginals 
in Chotanagpur denote a laec and not a religion 
It seems to have been a<copied by the High 
Couil that the Kuimi Mahatos wire ahoiiginals 
of Manbhum though they have lieen < ompletclj 
Hinduised Lalei this decision was followed in 
Gancsli Mahalo m Shib Gharan Mahalo (AIR. 
lOfl Patna 1051 Both the parlies to the suit 
were (hotanaapur Kurmis and both admitted 
that they weic ahoiiginals by race The dispute 
was in regaid to succession law by which they 
were governed It was cvcntuallv held thal 
where parties to the suit admitted that originally 
they wcie ahoiiginals bul the families had sub¬ 
sequently become Hindus and had ado]»ted 
Hindu leligion, it was on the parlv alleging i^at 
they were not governed hv the Hindu law of 
inheritance and sue cession to prove any special 
oustom or rules prevailing amongst them It 
was. therefoic, accejited by such a tribunal as 
the High Court that the Kurmi Mahatos of this 
area are distmc t m rac c from the Kurmis of 
Bihai. Ml Risley’s and Mr Giierson’s remarks 
have been amply vindicated in these cases. The 
fact is further established by the Mahatos’ 
adherence till the present day to the worship of 
Gramdevafa in the Jahira than that in village 
grove closely resembling JahiraSthan of the 
Santals. Though Jahira is not so important to 
the Kurmi Mahalos who had been completely 
Hinduised as it is to the Santals yet reverence 
is done to llie God residing in the Jahirasthan 
by the village priest till this day. 

There is one more fact which point dis- 
tinctly to their Dravidian origin. Their look 
closely resembles those of the Santals and Mr. 
Risley is quite justified in holding that there is 
very little to differentiate between a Santal, a 
Bhumij or a Mahato in this area. By one tradi- < 
tion recorded by Mr. Risley, the Santal consideis 
the Kurmis as his half brother begotten by the 
same father on two mothers and even to this 
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day the orthodox Santals who disdain to take 
food from any other tril)e or Hindu caste will 
willingly take food cooked by a Kurmi Mahato. 
^ Besides, till' lately the Bihar contingent of 
Kurniis referred to the Chotanagpur Kurmis as 
Kol-Kurmis and in 1931 Mr. Lacey reports that 
the Superintendent, Purulia Leper Asylum. touKl 
not persuade a Kurmi constable from Bihar to 
take food Iry the side of a local Kurmi patient. 
In early 20th century when Kislev wrote about 
the caste he found them (<► Iv numerous in me 
Ma>uibhanj anti Midnapoie and opined that they 
were like the Santals divided info sub-tribes 
with definite totems for earh of the sub-lrilres 
amongst the Kurmis. At the preseirl da\. how¬ 
ever, the tolemistic origin of thi' Kurrni go/rrts 
t>r sect canu(»t be traced while tlu' Santal totems 
can be identified by use of their surname. Sonn, 
Motandi Han>'<luk. etc. 

In contrast the Km mis use a toinrnon title 
of Mahato and their otiginal tolems. if an\. are 
now prarlienlly lost. That the Kurmis bad some 
.sort of totem before t.s gleaned ftonr the fait 
that the Kurmis pride themselves in bavinu the 
tramc of a Bak, a bird. \^'itb the gioviinc tendency 
of upgrading thenrselves into the Hindu fold the 
Kurmis are shedding their totems along with 
other esseirlially tribal traits. 

Their efforts in upgrading themselves have 
been quite successful. In in72 when Dalton wrote, 
the Kurmis although llirrduised to a very great 
extent were not treated as ]alavhantmra or a 
person from whom a higher caste man would take 
water and dritrk. This disability is still retained 
hut within nanovver limits. The Kuimi« of Bihar 
claim for themselves Kshalriya origin and Irave 
started taking the sacred thread. Attcmjils have 
been made to enrourage inter-dining end 'irler- 
marriage between the Kurmis of Bihar and the 
Kurmis of Chotanagjmr. This allcmpt has not 
been very successfrrl. Some years Irack tlierc was 
a conference of the Kurrrris at Ghagtajnri village 
which was attended hy the Kurrris of Mardrhurn 
district, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. This was pre¬ 
ceded hy a meeting of the Kurmis in Mn/affarpur 
which was attended by three Kuemis fiorn Marr- 
bhum dislrret who came hai'k with sacred threads. 
In spite of a lot of resolutions in both those con¬ 
ferences there have been very few' inter-marriages 
between the Kurmis of Dhanhad and Pnnilra with 
their counterparts in Bihar or Uttar Pradesh. 

But the impact has been def nite on social 


shifts and the Kurmi women, even of somewhat 
poor econorrric incidence, would hesitate now to 
go to the bazar unchaperoned. Previously there 
was no such taboo. The Kurmis are now getting 
more educated and getting into professions. They 
are also publicly not very anxious to disclose their 
go/ra,s or the sects ending with “ar” such as 
Korewat. Bunovvar. Haslawar, Guliar, etc., which 
smack of totemrs. Originally the Kurmis’ social 
organi'-alioii was a parallel to the .Santal organi¬ 
sation. TTrc' Mahato was the Kunni’s headman 
and lire Dcshmaiulal a super Iteadman who con- 
ttoiled the Mahalcvs. There used to he also the 
parfiatian cotte-poncling to the pargantirV of the 
Santals. Like their Santal counterpart the Kurmi 
par^anai v. Alahalos and Df'shmanJals are fight¬ 
ing a loosing haltle owing to the imparl of the 
Gram Pane hay als and the Anchals. 

The completely Ilincluised Kurmi Mahatos of 
Dhanhad and Purulia districts have not, however, 
bec ‘11 aide to contribute' anv deity to the higher 
Hindu panthc'on. The Besanhandi or Kudrasiru, 
the various grajitdeiala^ and the Mahamai still 
leir.ain the indigenous godlings of the Kurmis 
alone. In this respcTt they have been unsuccessful 
as even the Bauris have added their Mansa Devi 
to tire higher Hindu pantheon. 

The marriage customs of ihe-Kuniiis are adopt¬ 
ing more and more the rituals and the ceremonies 
ot (he higher castes. The Kurmis. however, still 
have divoic'c' and re-mairiage of widows. The 
general tendc-ney is to adhere to the Dayabhag 
inheiitarice rules so far as succession is concerned. 
Mifakshnra ha«, hoyvever. heem chimed in some 
of the rc'porled rases. It is. howeycr. noteworthy 
that in very few case- a claim is made that tribal 
ru<-tom is still followed in the area to which a 
party belongs. 

The Kurmis ate generally spread all over Puru¬ 
lia di.sliifl. In Dhanbad district there are heavy 
eoncrnliatioiis of Kurmis in certain thanas, name¬ 
ly, Belliapur. Jora})okhar. Cbandankeari and 
riias thanas. The Kurmis of this area are defi¬ 
nitely at lire cross roach and arc under vt'ry great 
strains of human telalionsbij)>-. On the one hand 
they arc torn between different customs among 
ibe Kurmis under Bvtigal influence .-ind those 
undci the Bihar influence and secondly there is 
an incessant dc'siie to adopt anything which will 
help in their upgrading and more Hinduisation. 
They now freely join both Durga Puja and Basanti 
Puja, Ram Navami and Sankirmm. They, at least 
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the older elements, have still regard for their own 
indigenous institutions and traditions, although 
many of them may be in conflict with their 
attempt at flinduisation. Divorce and widow re¬ 
marriage are not liked but allowed to continue. 
Their feudal affiliations are trying to get adjust¬ 
ed with larger interests as far as possible. The 
Santals call the Kurmis their elder bi other which 
the Kurmis do not like. The Hinduisation of the 


Kurmis are putting them in the position of 
Dikkus (non-tribals) to the Santals. The Kurmis 
have not yet given up the observance of the 
Karma festival which is essentially a tribal one. ■ 
They are very fond of jhumur dance and the 
observance of jitia which have strong tribal affi¬ 
liations. The educated Kurmis, however, have not 
much heatt in them and lake them as regional 
affiliations. 


LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS, SIX YEARS AFTER 

Bi Till Rrv. COJJIEIIT S. CARTWRIGHT, 

Paslor, PuUtsLi Hvi^hts Utnsfan Church, Li'*lc Roth Arkanca^ 


Little Rock. Arkansas, in 191'^ stands in marked 
contrast to the Lillie Rock of J957 which made 
ugly headlines around the world telling of racial 
disorders. 

Today Negro and White pupils attend the 
same classes in Central High School without inci¬ 
dent. Desegregation has spread to other senior 
high schools and down through junior high 
schools. Federal troops are no longer needc'd in 
the city to protect Negro rights. 

Among the factors which have brought about 
this striking change in a Iraditionalh scaregated 
state of America’.s Old South aie these : 

(1) . The steady pressure of Fedc'ral Court 
insistence upon desegregated schools, backed by 
firm enforcement of eourt decrees. 

(2) . The fact that Tattle Rock’s reputation 
for violence dealt a blow to its economir develop¬ 
ment. 

(?). The untiring determination of some 
Negro rnembeis of Lillie Rock’s community to 
press for non di=f riminalory education. 

Also of signifyance has been a growing sense 
in Little Rock of the moral rights of develop¬ 
ing a rac ia]l\ non discriminatoiy community. 

In 19''>1, While School Board member Ted 
Lamb pubhcK insisted that ‘’it is lime we awak¬ 
ened to our moral and legal responsibilities that 
are a part of patlic ipating in and living in the 
Twentieth Century.” He urged the School Board 
“to rally the forces of Christianity and goodwill 
in our town to enter into compliance with the 
Court on a moral basis.” He called for voluntary 


expartsiotr of deseeieaation in lire school system. 
Lamb is rieditcd b^ some observers with spear¬ 
heading the movement whifir led to significant 
<Je‘-egregdlion of the junior high schools in the 
fall of Dfl. Despite oi»position by a known 
segregationist candidate. Lamb in December 1961 
was returned by the electorate to a three-year 
term on the Board. 



At the Arkansas Art Centre : A white lady 
teaching a Negro matron how to shape a bow*, 
on the potter’s wheel. 



Little rock, Arkansas, six years after ' 



Lillie Rock blacliuin Ncjiioes and ^\liilc'c ('njoMiiii a ball gjame silting together 


Last iciutcr, INejiio Mudcnls from a lor al 
rollege sld'’('d sit ms at doivii-lovin lunch coun¬ 
ters. The busines-s communitv lespodtcl h) ap- 
appoinlmg a committee to negotiate with ’Negro 
leadcis, Avho were a^ked lo draft a plan foi de¬ 
segregating down-town Little Koik 

Today, the luruh counters m Little Rotk 
stoics belonging lo tliiee nationwide companies 
are open to ISegroes ^o are the hotels in tlie 
Southwest Hotel Cham, as wcdl a*, ■-onie lestau- 
rants, all parks, down-town and dri\e in nioMe 
theatres, public tennis couits and golf couises 
“Negroes” and “Whites” signs haie been iteic>\ 
ed from bus and air terminal*,. 

Today in Little Ro,k seieial mgani/alions 
composed of Negio and \^hite citi/ens are woik 
ing for Letter race i«‘lations. They mec't logilhci 
in public gatherings without haiassmcnt. 

One such grou[t is the Aikansas Cotini il or 
Human Relations, composed of a bi-r.uial pio- 
fessional staff and counting a membership of al¬ 
most 400 Negro and While jieisons Last fanuan 
the Council sponsoied a public meeting which was 
addressed by Carl T Row.m. Lm ed Slates Deput\ 
Assistant Secretary of Slate for public affaiis. 
Rowan, a Negro who had a few ycais before been 
the object of hostility in Little Ri ek when rejxirl- 
ing the city’s racial lensioms for a nc-wspaper, 
spoke lo a racially mixed audience of 6S0 pei- 
sons. He was introduced by a White meniher of 


the ciU’s boaid of directors who cordially wel¬ 
comed him to the citv. 

Anothei interracial oiganizalion is the Com- 
iniUee fur Conimuniti lmt\, a grouji of 2.50 per¬ 
sons of both races cat ry ing cm clls(us^ions of 
Little Rock's lacial pioblems A \)ihite member 
evjiresspd the committee’s outlook at one of its 
meetings when he public 1\ dcclaiecl lacial disrri- 
niinalion to be a “crime a-,ainst man and God.” 
He said e must hel]) om communitv to see 
the* immoialitv ot om jnesent lat lal altitudes and 
actions . . In om de-iie not to offend our 

White neighhours wc reni.iiii an offence lo God.” 

nuiinj: the pat vtai a pioft ssumal organi¬ 
zation of ( hnslian chiirvinen m the city for the 
fust lime- c'lc'ctc'd a Ncjrro. l)i Ruius King Acmng, 
to bo its I’u'sident 

The b.tleinc'ss boin in the school liots will 
not cbsappc'ai quukly. At the end of the 1963 
'"piiii" teim, then* were onlv 69 Nearoes among 
till' 7.727 pupils in the foitnerlv all White system. 

Ifowc'vc'i. the old fear is gone Negroes and 
W biles know (bat reasonable and law abiding 
nil'll aic now working towaid haimonv. The new 
tempei in Little Rock is lefleclc'd in the words of 
O/ell Sutton, rc'cenlly nuoled in The New York 
Time Magazine. He is a Negro, an associates 
director of the Arkansas Council on Human Re¬ 
lations and a member of the committee meeting 
with White businessmen. Mr. Sutton spoke from 
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experience when h said, “Birmingham is the ex- 
ample of how not to do it. We’re far out in fiont 
of Birmingham. Here it is slow. . , . But I feel 
enrouraged by the willingness of the White com¬ 
mittee members to make these contacts, and to go 
further and try to peisuade others to make the 
transition. They have their problems, too. We 
are working together.” 

An indication of the change of outlook in 


Little Rock can be seen in Mrs. Adolphine Terry, 
a 78-year-old White woman, whose house was 
built in days of slavery and which contains many 
mementos of that period. She said’: “Whether, / 
wc like it oi not, human slavery and segregation 
are dead. We aie living thiough the most exciting 
time of the woild, because the soql of man everj- 
where is demanding more lights and more recog. 
nition—and, most of all, more human dignity.” 


THOUGHTS ON ANCIENT HINDU IDEAS OF REBIRTH 

By Dr. S. K. NANDI 


There is an intellectual need to be iid of the 
notion that we are born by accident. Coiisecjuimt- 
ly the basic concept of the dot tune of niulti-exis- 
tence, that the Soul manifests in accordance with 
law, strongly appeals to our reason It relieves the 
soreness of adversity and explains the apparently 
unmerited good fortune if the conditions into 
which we are born are determined by our own 
activities in previous existences We are wheie we 
are and what wc aie because we require just 
these conditions for our unfoldmerit and we «re 
also under the necessity of working out the con¬ 
sequences of past activities. 

The Bhagavad Gifa tells us that the thought, 
will or desire which is extremely strong during 
life time, will beccmie predominant at the time of 
death and will mould the inner nature of the dy¬ 
ing person. The newly moulded inner nature will 
express in a new form. The ihouht, will or de¬ 
sire which moulds the inner nature has the power 
of selecting or attracting such conditions or 
environments as will help it in its way of mani¬ 
festation This process corresponds in some res¬ 
pects to the law of ‘natural selection.’ Ihe 
argument that the Vcdanlisls advance in support 
of the theory of Rein< arnation is that ‘Noll ing 
is destroyed in the Universe’: Destruction in the 
sense of annihilation of a thing is unknown to the 
Vedantic Philosophers, just as it is unknown to 
modern scientists, 'fhey say ‘rron-existence cannot 
become exrstence and existence can never liCLome 
non-existence’ or in other words that which did 
not exist can never exist and conversely that 


which exists in any form can never become non¬ 
existent. This js the law of nature As such the 
impressions or ideas whiih we now have, together 
with the powers whiclr we possess, will not be 
destroyed but will remain with us in some form 
or other. Our bodies may change but powers 
Karma, Sanskatas or impressions and the 
materials whieli manufactured our bodies must 
remain in us in an unmaiiifested form. 'Ihey will 
never be destroyed. Again Science tells us that 
that which remains in an unmanifested or potential 
state must at some time oi other be manifested 
in a kinetir or actual form. Therefore we shall 
get other bodies, sooner or later. It is for this rea¬ 
son it is said in the Bhagavad Gita : “Birth '»'ust 
he followed by death and death must be followed 
bv birth.” Su( h a continuously recurring series 
of births and deaths each germ of life must go 
through But an objection may he raised against 
rebirth on the ground that if we existed before 
our birth why do we not remember ? Vedanta 
answers this and other allied questions by hold¬ 
ing that it is possible to remember our previous 
existences. We would better recall the 18lh 
aphorism of lire third Chapter in the “Raja 
Yoga” wherein it is said that by perceiving the 
Sanskaras one acquires the knowledge of past 
lives. Here the Sanskaras may mean the impres¬ 
sions of the past experience which lie dormant 
in our subliminal self and are never lost. Memory 
is nothing but the awakening and rising of 
latent impressions aliove the threshold of cons- 
crousness. A Raja Yogi, through powerful con¬ 
centration upon these dormant impressions of 
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the sub-conscious mind, can remember all the 
events of his past lives. There have been many 
instances in India of Yogis who could not only 
know their own past lives l)ut crreclly tell those 
of others. It is said that Buddha had remem¬ 
bered five hundred of his pievious births. Oui 
subliminal self, or the sub-c onsc ious mind, is the 
store house of all the imjuessiotis that we gather 
through eur expeiieiices, during our life time. 
They are stoied up, jiigeon-holed there, in the 
‘Chitta,’ as it is called m \cdanta. ‘Chitta’ means 
the same sub-c oiisrious mind or -ubliminal 
self which is the slorehuuse of all impressiems and 
experiences. And iheie impressions renioin 
latent until favourable cunditions rouse them and 
biing them out on the plane of consriemsness 
Thus each individual soul possc-sses this stole- 
house of pievious evjienenees m the background, 
in the suh c onsc ious iiiincl In the light of this 
obseivation we could ask the cjuestioir W o del 
love betwc'c'ii love is continue even altei dc'ath? 
Vedanta tells us that love would (onliinie, the dcMtli 
of the bod> will not end the attiaition of the 
attachment of two soub, but as the souls aie 
iminoital so then iclatioii will c ontinue fonver 
The soul is taken to he the centie <f cmeraies 
which leouite appiopriate fields of e\pres-,ion. 
It would be ejuite helpful to lememher that re- 
incaination implies both ficTdom and deter, 
minism. We cannot escape the consecpiences of 
the matrix of energic's and compulsions which 
result fioin a long chain of embodiments. On 
the other hand we ate fice to use the law to 
gain libelation ' The doctrine of leincariiation 
fill the r imjilies that each individual soul 
is potenfially jieifed and is giachiallv iin 
folding its powc'is and making them adiial 
through the process of F.volntion At evriv sieji 
of that piocess if js gaining c'xpeiiemee- which 
last only foi a time Theiefote iieilh<'i God nei 
Satan is lespon-ihle foi oui good oi evil aclim- 
Reinearnalion does not leac h, as manv people 
think that in the nc^xt ineaiiution. one will 
b‘"‘gin from the verv heginning. hut if says that 
one will start from that point which one reaches 
hefoie death and will kc'pp the ihieid of proeiess 
unbroken. It does not teach that we go back 
to animal bodies after d(>ath. but that we get 
our bodies aceording to our desire^, tendemeics 
and powers. Sanafana Dharma makes it pbun 
that the consequences of sin as well as of n'-rit 

become exhausted, sooner or later, according 

1 


to the iiatuie of that sin or merit and then soul 
letuins to earth, with sub-and-supra-conscious 
memories to profit by lessons of past birth and 
advanee or recede in varying degrees on the 
path of evolution. To the fact of rebirth neces- 
saiily attaches the third great truth that, as 
there is this physical world corresponding to our 
five senses and waking states, there are other 
worlds corresponding to subtle senses and other 
states ol consciousness. Thiough these our souls 
pass between death and rebirth in this world, 
cvc*n as we pass through dreams between night 
and day." 

Our \ edas tell us that not only may a 
being be bom. live and die and then be born 
again, live and die. indefinitely within the 
}>cuin(is of a single b niverse, but he may also be 
born again and again into an indefinite scries of 

I niversc-s. 

The eonceiit of Usas. the Vedic dawn god- 
cles', as found in the Rig Vecia is born again 
and again. 'Phe character of Urvasi and her 
liigliei form ‘Lsas’ as found in the Vedas may 
be favourablv compared to Ishtar Innanna. She 
is like ‘Vsas.’ the gieat mother, an eternal virgin 
and an hetaera. Both aie immortal goddesses, 
hut iheie is no lefercnce to former Ishtaras as 
to former T sas.’ The rebirth of ‘Usas’ seems to 
indii at<‘ a human lepiescntalive'* as rebirth is 
simjily inroiic civ able as well as unnecessary 
without death 

Some scholais of late started propagating 
that \ edas had theii foundation two main 
lcMU‘ts. \i/. the divine origin and infallibility of 
the \ edas and |he cloctiine of ic'hirtli. Swami 
Davaiianda }e!icvc*cl in this and on this he 
clifferc-d fiom the prolagonisis of the Brahmo 
Saina) and movcmienl Thus u mav be said that 
u'lncainalion wa^- potentiallv peivading the 
Viliole ol th(‘ \ edas 

d'hc- \(die Aiyaiis weie taken to believe 
that death was not the end of things. Beings 
who once had been, could never cease to be. 
Thev must exist somewheie, peihans in the realm 
of the setting sun where Yama rules. The 
imagination of man with his shuddering fear 
of death had not yet made Yama into a terrible 
1.01(1 of vengeance. Yama and Yami are the 
first mortals who enteied the other world to 
lord over it. Wlien the body is thrown off, the 
soul becomes endowed with a shining spiritual 
form and goes to the abode of Gods where 
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Yaxna and the fathers live inunortal. The dead 
are supposed to get to this paradise by passing 
over water and a bridge.'* The departed souls 
dwell in heaven revelling with Yama. They there 
live an existence like those of ours. The joys of 
heaven are those of earth perfected and 
brightened. “These bright things are the portion 
of those who bestow largeness; there are suns 
for them in heaven; they attain immortality; 
they prolong their lives.”® Stress is sometimes 
laid on the sensuous character in the Vedic 
picture of future life. But as Devsen observes : 
‘Even Jesus represents the kingdom of heaven as 
a festal gatheiing where they sit down to table 
and drink wine and even a Dante or a Milton 
could not choose but borrow all the colour for 
their pictures from this world of earth.” The 
gods are supposed to become immortal through 
the power of Soma. To become like gods is the 
goal of our endeavour. The blessed gods live for 
ever. We are childern of a day. The Gods have 
happiness in heaven above where Yama rules; wc 
have misery for our lot on earth. We may gain 
immortality by worshipping the Gods. There 
are indication that the Vedic Aryan believed in 
the possibility of meeting his ancestors after his 
death.® Now the question may be asked as to 
what happens to us after death if we are not 
righteous. Is there a hell corresponding to a 
heaven, a sepaiate place for the morally guilty, 
the heretics, who do not believe in Gods? If the 
heaven is only for the pious and the good, then 
the evil-minded cannot be extinguished at death 
nor can they reach heaven. So a hell is necessary. 
We find the Vedas describing Varuna as thrust¬ 
ing the evil-doers down into the dark abyss 
from which he never returns. Indra is prayed 
to consign to the lower darkness the man who 
injures his woishipped. It seems to be the destiny 


of the wicked to fall into this dark depth'’^ and 
disappear. We do not as yet get the grotesque, 
mythology of hell and its horrors of the later „ 
Puranas, Heaven for the righteotis and hell fv". 
the wicked is the rule. Reward follows righte¬ 
ousness and punishment misconduct. However, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan differs from Deussen while 
explaining the concept of rebirth in the Vedas. 
Dr. Radhakrishnan writes 1 do not think that 
the joyless regions veiled in blind darkness into 
which the ignorant pass after death are only 
the world in which we live, though that is 
Professor Deussen’s view. We have no inkbngs 
as yet of Sansara or even gradation of happiness. 
There is a passage in the Rg. Veda which 
reads:'* “After he has completed what he has to 
do and has become old he departs hence; 
departing hence he is once again born; this is 
the third birth.” This has reference to the Vedic 
theory that every man has three hirths: the first 
as a child, the second by spiritual, education 
and the third after death. Herein we meet with 
the belief in the soul as a moving life principle. 
But here it may be noted that reincarnation or 
rebirth in the modern sense of the term was not 
found in the Vedas. They had theii own peculiar 
suggestions from which wc in modern times 
tried to rear up a theory, lound and whole. 
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THE FOUNDATTON OF THE INDLUV BISHOPKIC 

By NISITH RANJAN RAY 


In a letter dated November 22, 1617, 
Joseph Salbank, one of the oldest Englis.i 
factors in India, made a passionate plea to 
the Company asking for the despatch of 
preachers and ministers so that they could 
“break” into the English residents in India 
“the blessed manna of the Heavenly Gos¬ 
pel.”' For many years the authorities, 
being primarily concerned with trade and 
profit, were content to send chaplains with 
instruction to exclusively look after the 
spiritual welfare of the factors and resi¬ 
dents. The idea of “instructing the Gentons 
in the protestant religion” found first ex¬ 
pression in the charter granted to the 
Second East India Company in 1698. By 
these ‘Gentoos’ were meant “ihe servants 
and slaves of the company.” In 1700, the 
Directors communicated to their agents in 
India a fonn of prayer containing the 
following supplication—“that we, adorning 
the gospel of our Lord and Saviour in all 
Things, these Indian nations among whom 
we dwell, beholding our good works may 
be won over to love our most holy religion 
and glorify thee, our Father which art in 
Heaven.” The clause in the character however 
remained a dead letter and it was not till 
after Plassey that Protestant missions were 
commenced in Bengal under the auspices 
of the Danish Missionary Board. J. F. 
Kiemander, the first European Protestant 
Missionary in Bengal, stayed at his post for 
28 years from 1758 and the Company’s 
government placed no obstacles in his way. 
But by the time Carey arrived in 1793 the 
policy of the Government had changed to¬ 
wards the missionaries. As early as 1781 
Mr. Verelest, formerly Governor of Ben¬ 
gal, in his evidence before a committee of 
the House of Commons, in forceful words, 
warned the authorities of the danger of 
interfering in the religious rites and beliefs 
of the Indians. As Wylie writes", “not an 
individual in India, nor indeed in England 
who had the opportunity of local observa¬ 


tion or the access to Oriental history 
differed from Mr. Verelest in opinion.” 
The committee thereupon unanimously 
gave the opinion that any interference 
with the religion of the natives would 
eventually insure the total destruction of 
British power. Since then the authorities 
began to put every obstacle to missionary 
activities and deported them back to Eng¬ 
land on their landing. By the Regulations 
of 1793 the Governor-General in Council 
promised to “preserve the laws of the 
Shaster and the Koran and to protect the 
natives of India in the free exercise of 
their religion.” Among many non-officials 
in India and at home too, there were many 
who clearly held the view that the best 
policy for the Government would be the 
policy of non-intervention even to the 
extent of putting a ban on the entry and 
work of the missionaries in British-occu- 
piedi territories. This policy was respon¬ 
sible for diverting in 1799, the famous 
Baptist missionaries to the Dutch Settle¬ 
ment at Serampore from Calcutta where 
they had originally intended to settle and 
serve. 

At about the same time several persons 
engaged in authorised evangelical work in 
India became convinced of the need of 
augmenting the number of Indian Chap¬ 
lains and of subjecting fhe whole body to 
the authority of a Bishop or group of 
Bishops with a primate at their head. 
Claudius Buchanan, Chaplain of Bengal 
since 1797 and destined in later years to be 
appointed by Lord Wellesley as Vice- 
Provost of the College of Fort William in 
Bengal, wrote a letter to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury stating that “An Archbishop 
is wanted for India; a sacred and exalted 
character, surrounded by his bishops, of 
ample revenues and extensive sway; a 
venerable personage, whose name shall be 
greater than that of the transitory govern¬ 
ors of the land; and whose fame for piety 
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and for the will and power to do good, may 
pass throughout every regions.”-* Few 
people, except the missionaries, both at 
home and in India, seemed to take Bucha¬ 
nan seriously. At any rate the authorities 
refused to be influenced]. The question of 
setting up a bishopric was invariably mixed 
up with the political and military situa’ion 
then prevalent. The policy of the Govern¬ 
ment towards the missionaries reflects the 
influence of the much-publicized British 
policy of neutrality in religious and social 
matters. It was also moulded by political 
considerations such as the danger of anta¬ 
gonising opinion in India at a time when 
the loss of America still rankled in the 
minds of the average Englishman and a 
great andj furious war was being fought 
against France on the continent. Even 
then Lord Wellesley took the bold step ol 
not only appointing Carey as teacher of 
languages in the Fort William College but 
of personally subscribing £800 to the build¬ 
ing of a church at Serampore, subsidising 
the translation of the Christian Scriptures 
into Indian languages to give the learned 
natives access to the sacred fountain ol 
divine truth’ He thought, as he said, “a 
Christian Governor could not have done 
less and knew that a British Governor 
ought not to do more.” 

The outbreak of the Vellore Mutiny 
(1806) pursuaded the authorities to revicvv 
their position and policy with regard to 
their previous proclamation of neutrality in 
religious and social matters. Though there 
was no apparent connection between this 
mutiny or the rebellion in Travancore that 
followed and any missionary activities—the 
Madras authorities stated that “malicious 
reports had been current that it was the 
wish of the British Government to convert 
the people of the country to Christianity by 
forcible means.”^ Both Mill and Thornton 
have drawn attention to circular letters in 
which Velu Tampi, the instigator of the 
Travancore rising, called upon the neigh¬ 
bouring Rajas “to defend caste and Hindn 
religion” and expressed “violent apprehen¬ 
sion of the extension of the Christian faith.” 
The rising was by no means a protest 
against missionary activities and the cry of 


religion in danger was meant to serve 
merely as a convenient slogan. But this 
event strengthened the hands of the neu¬ 
tralises. In a despatch dated December 7,/ 
1808, addressed to Lord Minto, the Court of 
Directors proclaimed ; 

“It will be your bounden duty vigilantly 
to guard the public tranquility from inter- 
luption and impress upon the minds of 
all inhabitants of India that British fai h 
upon which they rely for the free exercise 
of their religion will be inviolably main¬ 
tained.” 

Minto acted upto these directives and 
his successor the Marquess of Hastings 
continued to give effect to their. When 
Rev. John Chamberlain, a Baptist Mission¬ 
ary, was expelled from India on account ol 
preaching at a great mela at Haidwar 
and complained about it to the supreme 
British authority in the country, the Mar¬ 
quess of Hastings coolly replied “One mighi 
fire a pistol into a magazine, and it might 
not explode, but no wise man could hazard 
the experiment.”' Writing in 1812, on 
arrival at Calcutta, Chaplain Fisher gave hi* 
impression of the general feeling in India in 
the following words : 

“The opinion was general even amongst 
many of the most enlightened British offl 
cials in the country that there could be no 
more dangerous means of estranging the 
hearts of the people from the governmen., 
and no surer way of endangering the stabi¬ 
lity of the English rule than by attempting 
to meddle with the religious concerns of the 
Hindus, however prudently and carefully 
one might set to work.’'* 

But while the Government felt justified 
in adhering to the policy proclaimed in 1793, 
a strong under-current of opinion was being 
gradually formed that the demand for aug¬ 
mentation of missionaries and the setting 
up of an Episcopate need be sympatheticary 
considered. A fairly considerable number 
of persons now felt that the strengthening 
of the missionary staff would not run coun¬ 
ter to the policy proclaimed earlier and that 
the proposal to set up a proper organisation 
for the guidance of Anglican preachers 
could not be interpreted as meddling with 
the religious sentiments of the Indian people. 
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As the Charter of 1793 was about to ex¬ 
pire in 1813, controversy was renev/ed with 
greater vigour on the subject of the propos- 
,ed extension of the church establishment in 
India. Many were disposed to mix it up 
with the desire to seek mass converts to 
Christianity. On March 22, 1813 the House 
of Commons went into committee on the 
proposed renewal of the Charter. From the 
questions put by the commi.tec to persons 
called upon to give evidence, it would 
appear that quite a number of commi tef' 
members were unable to distinguish th'^ 
proposed extension of the church establish¬ 
ment from the issue of seeking converts in 
India. Many of them contended that the 
real question was not whether the people rt 
India should continue to enjoy comjilete le- 
ligious toleration, but whether the toll ra¬ 
tion should be extendt'd to the preachers ol 
the Gospel. In his evidence betore the com¬ 
mittee Loid Tcignmouth, with yeaus of expe¬ 
rience of India and her people at hi.s dlsposaj 
expressed the unequivocal opinion that if mis¬ 
sionaries were peimilted to preach publicly, 
no one would conlempla e the conversions 
of the natives of India by such means but at 
the same time warned that “if a law were to 
be enacted for converting the natives of 
India to Christianity, in such a manner as to 
have the appearance of a compulsory law 
upon their consciences, I have no hesitaiion 
in saying that in that case, it would be 
attended with very great danger.”' 

In the circumstances it is understandable 
that the bill of 1813 was split in.o two dis¬ 
tinct clauses and that Casllereagh, its spon¬ 
sor, should have been most apologetic in his 
speech and said that “he hoped that the 
House did not think that he wa.s coming 
out with a great ecclescastical establishment, 
for it would only amount to one bishop and 
three archdeacons to superintend the Chap¬ 
lains of different settlements” On June 17 
1813 the House adopted without a division 
the resolution to the effect that “vhe Church 
establishment in the British territories 
should be placed under the superintendence 
of a bishop and three archdeacons, and that 
adequate provision should be made from the 
territorial revenues of India, for their main¬ 
tenance.” 


The other clause, known as the Piov® or 
Missionary clause, gave rise to heated dis¬ 
cussions till by a majority of 22 Votes in a 
house in which 100 members chose not to 
paitjLipate in voting, it was resolved that 
“it IS the duty of this country to promote the 
intf’rest and happiness of the native inhabi- 
lant'- of the British dominions in India, and 
tha such measures ought to bo adopted as 
may tend to the introduction among them 
of u-eful knowledge and of religious and 
moral improvement. That in the further¬ 
ance of thf' abov’^e objects, sufficient facili¬ 
ties shall be afforded by law to persons 
desiious of going to and remaining in India 
for the purpose of accomplishing these 
benevolent designs.” It is significant that 
the re.'^olution contained no direct mention 
of mssionanes and Chnstianity, 

In pursuance of the Act His Royal High¬ 
ness the Prince Regent, on behalf of His 
Majos’y, issued Letters Patent to the 
Governor-General in Council on May 2. 1814 
and the latter, as required by the Letters 
Patent, issu.-'d a notification announcing the 
appointment of Thomas Fanshaw Middleton 
as Bishop of India. Ceylon and Australia 
proclaming that “the Right Hon’ble Gover- 
no’"-Gcneral in Council is pleased hereby to 
declare and express, that the genera] con¬ 
trol ever all clergvmcn of the United Church 
of Entdand and Ireland attached to the 
several presidencies in India, in spiritual 
mat ors, is transferred to the Lord Bishop ; 
and that all such olergj’men, throughout 
the Diocese of the Lord Bishop are hereby 
directed and ordered to take notice of and 
conform to the same accordingly.”* 

It might appear curious, though perhaps 
understandable, that the first Bishop was 
consecrated privately in Lambeth Palace on 
May 8. 1814 and care was taken not to ^tib- 
lish any sermon. Strict secrecy was main¬ 
tained wnth regard to his voyage and land¬ 
ing and in his own words, his arrival on 

*Tbo .lurisdirtimi extended over Calcutta, 
Madras. Bonihav, Colombo. Sjdney, Melbourne; 
New Castle. Adelaide, Perth, Tasmania, New- 
Zealand. Wbaipu (New Zealand) Wellington. 
Nelson. Christ Cburrh and Brisbane. iThe Li\e of 
the Rt. Rev. Dnniel Wilson. Vol. I. P. 313). 
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November 28, 1814 “was without any eclat, 
for fear of alarming th prejudices of the 
natives.” Dr. Midjdleton, the only Anglican 
Bishop at this time east of Suez, was a class- 
fellow of S. T. Coleridge and Charles Lamb 
It is interesting to note that in his reminis¬ 
cences Lamb describes him as “a scholar 
and a gentleman in his teens, whose man¬ 
ner at School was firm but mild and unas¬ 
suming.” He maintained and improved 
these qualities in later years. On arrival in 
India, the Bishop understood his position 
and duties well. He was convinced that 
the first duty of the Anglican Church was 
to bring the European inhabifants under its 
influence and to set up a high standard of 
moral and religious life. As his biograper 
writes, “There is one erroneous view of the 
episcopal office in India which needs cor¬ 
rection, and the prevalence of which in the 
E^st was a source of constant embarrasmenl 
to Bishop Middleton. It is not unusual to 
imagine that the president of our Asiatic 
Church is chiefly to bo regarded as a sort 
of ‘head missionary’ and that his principal 
duty is to encourage and keep alive the 
work of conversion among the natives. To 
this view of his office Bishop Middleton 
most firmly and justly opposed himself in 
the very outset of his administration. The 
primary object for which he came out was 
to govern an Established Christian Church, 
and he conceived that his situation and 
authority would have undergone no essen¬ 
tial change, even if the design of spreading 
the Gospel among the Hindds had been 
abandoned without exception. He was uni¬ 
formly anxious to keep the duties of the 
clergy and those of the missionaries sepa¬ 
rate from each other.’”* Bishop Middleton 
represented the evangelical humanism of his 
age, but was hardly prepared to carry it as 
far as Radical interventionists would like 
it to spread. It is no small satisfaction that 
the first Bishop of Calcutta won the greatest 
applause of Raja Ram Mohan Ray, the most 


eminent personality in Bengal at the begin¬ 
ning of the 19th century. It is of interest 
to note that the Raja, paying his tribute to 
the Bishop on his death, wrote in the 
columns of the Calcutta Journal 
“The demise on the 18th of July, of a person 
of high rank and dignity, a supporter of 
the doctrine of the glorious Trinity, an adept 
in the principles of pure religion, the chief 
of the priests of Hindoostan, the greatest 
among the learned of high station, one of 
unequalled! celebrity, Thomas Fanshaw 
Middleton, the Bishop of Calcutta, has ex¬ 
cited the surprise of the world. He indeed 
was possessed, in a complete degree, of the 
knowledge of many useful sciences, especi¬ 
ally of the Greek language and learnng. 
He zealously endeavoured to preserv'e the 
degree of rank and was devoted to the exer¬ 
cise of care. Having been relieved from the 
distress and anxieties of this uncertain 
world, he now reposes in the bosom of the 
mercy of God the Father, God the Son and 
God the Holy Ghost.” The words reflect 
the height of esteem in which the first 
Bishop of India was held by the greatest 
Indian of his age. 


1. Quoted in The Administration o/ ihe East 
India Company : J. W. Kaye, p. 627. 

2. M. Wylie, Bengal as a Fi^ld of Missions, 
1. 145. 

3. Quoted in The Adminisiration of the East 
India Company : J. W. Kaye, p. 634. 

4. Quoted in Civil Disturbances in India 
1765-1B57, S. R. Chaudhuri, p. 1,3.5-136. 

5. Quoted in A lIis>^ory of Missions in 
India, J. Ritcher. p. 131. 

6. Ibtd, p. 131-1,32. 

7. Footnote p. 641, J. K. Waye. The Ad¬ 
ministration of East India Company- 

8. Quoted in Handbooks of English Church 
Expansion : North India, by C. F. Andrews, 
p. 15-16. 

9. Calcutta Journal, dated July 13, 1822, 
and quoted in Samvadpatre Sehalcr Katha, Ed. B. 
N. Banerjee, Vol. I. p. 469-470. 




PLANNING AND THE RULE OF LAW 


By M. G. K. REDDY M.A. (Hons,) B.L. 
Department of Economics, Andhra University, Waltair. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that 
in the present day the functions of the state 
are far more extensive and numerous than in 
the nineteenth century when laissez fairc 
philosophy was staunchly advocated and 
faithfully practised. The tendency towards 
increasing public control over a growing 
range of social and economic conditions has 
become a universal phenomenon. National 
economic planning is but a manifestation of 
it. A decade or two ago it was a widely 
debated question whether a central economic 
plan IS compatible with individual freedom. 
Although the question is no longer in the 
fore for the simple reason that planning has 
become inevitable under contemporary stres¬ 
ses and strains, it is nevertheless worth fur¬ 
ther consideration. This paper examines 
how far modern planning is consistent with 
the commonly accepted legal rights of the 
individual implied in the concept of the rule 
of law. 

I 

Though essentially legal in nature and 
content, the idea of limiting the power of the 
state by the rule of law was the product ot 
political thought. Towards the end of the 
18th century the ent5,re political thought 
which till then preached ruthlessly and un¬ 
compromisingly in the writings of Hobbes, 
Bodin and others, the doctrine of absolute 
state sovereignty switched over to a substan¬ 
tiation of the growing surge of liberalism. 
Locke interpreted social contract in a sense 
radically different from Hobbes and asserted 
certain natural rights of life, liberty and 
property. This development started by him 
was carried further by the theories of 
Rousseau and Paine and embodied in the 
American Constitution. In the nineteenth 
century, this rising trend of liberalism 
resulted in the development of the idea of 
the rule of law, whereby the individual 
rights are guaranteed by the state. 


The rule of law is thus a product of 
liberalism and individualism. It is a prin¬ 
ciple of compromise between the struggle of 
man for a law which is impartial and the 
desire of those who hold power to use the 
law as an instrument of domination. The 
individual is guaranteed by it certain rights 
against the state by making both the state 
and individual equally subjec to the imper¬ 
sonal authority of the law. As the great 
Pitt said, “where law ends, tyranny begins,” 
So long as there is a common control over 
both the state and the individual either of 
them cannot dominate the other’s leigtimate 
sphere of activity. 

In a sense the rule of law is a vague 
idea. But because it is essentially a demo¬ 
cratic ideal, it is possible to trace the basic 
tenets which constitute it in a democratic 
state. Theie are, thus, at least three prin¬ 
ciples which are cardinal to the rule of law. 
The first of these is the recognition of cot- 
tain fundamental rights of the individual 
including the freedoms of person, contract, 
labour, association, property and enterprise. 
It is these freedoms of the individual that 
have to be guarded against any encroach¬ 
ment by those who are at the helmi of the 
admimstration, acting on behalt of the 
state. The other two principles of the rule 
of law, therefore, provide safeguards against 
any encroachment on these fundamental 
rights of the individual. 

Freedom for everybody to do what he 
wants does not by itself provide the neces- 
saiy opportunity for every one to enjoy it. 
As Hobhouse remarked, “liberty without 
equality is the name of noble sound and 
squalid result.” It is only the recognition 
of the equality of individuals that opens 
equal opportunity to all. The rule of law 
therefore invariably implies that all are 
equal in the eys of the law without any dis¬ 
crimination. This makes the creation of 
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privileged classes, either through the instru¬ 
ment of the law itself or by attributing to 
them divine rights or inspired leadership, 
repugnant to it. However, certain natural 
inequalities, such as the differences between 
infants and adults, or lunatics and sane per¬ 
sons, cannot be ignored. 

Mere recognition of individual equality 
cannot by itself safeguard the rights of the 
individual. Unless every person is made 
responsible for his acts and punished when¬ 
ever he transgressed on others’ rights, the 
fundamental rights cannot be adequately 
fenced. Equal individual responsibility 
therefore is the third criterion of the rule of 
law. The democratic conception of the rule 
of law thus balances individual equality 
with equal individual responsibility. 

The mechanism by which the basic 
principles of the rule of law are made to 
operate varies from system to system. In 
the absence of a superior enforcing autho¬ 
rity, the rule of law is generally guaranteed 
through the separation of the legislative, 
executive and judicial branches of govern¬ 
ment so as to check each other, and an inde¬ 
pendent judiciary to protect the individual’s 
rights. This may be embodied in a written 
constitution, or established through customs 
and conventions, as in England, by subject¬ 
ing the government and the governed alike 
to the same rule of common law administer¬ 
ed by courts. 

II 

Is central economic planning compatible 
with the rule of law ? 

Planning, as defined by one writer, is “a 
conscious and deliberate choice by the re¬ 
presentatives of the community of thC use 
to which our economic resources shall be 
put.”It involves state interference in the 
economic affairs of the individuals. This 
interference may be anything between zero 
and hundred per cent, the latter limit imply¬ 
ing state ownership of all the means of pro¬ 
duction, distribution and exchange. The 
means of achieving the chosen ends can be 
selected from a wide range of alternatives. 
It is therefore necessary to distinguish be¬ 
tween the effect of the fact of planning and 
>',the method of planning on the rule of law. 


Any undesirable interference with the rule 
of law arising out of the method adopted 
can be avoided by changing it. What really 
matters is how far the fact of planning in¬ 
fringes the rule of law. 

It is the contention of the anti-planners 
that planning and the rule of law are incon- 
sisent. Planning requires the framing of 
rules affecting particular individuals and 
situations as and when the need arises, 
instead of a permanent framework of laws 
consisting of formal rules within which the 
economic activity is guided by individual 
decisions. It therefore implies a method of 
official action which makes it impossible for 
the individual to foresee what may happen 
to him. The rule of law which binds offi¬ 
cial actions within defimte limits is vitiated 
by it. But this argument centres round an 
illusory assumption of foreseeability m an 
unplanned economic system. The present 
generation is too well aware of the catas¬ 
trophic consequences of unbridled individu¬ 
alism. The uneven progress of an individu¬ 
alistic economy, marked by scars of deep 
depressions and the resulting misery anu 
misfortune, are very much experienced by 
it. All this has come to be attributed to 
the high degree of uncertainty in an indivi¬ 
dualistic economy. In a planned economy 
this uncertainty in individual action is re¬ 
placed by unforeseeability in official action. 
With that the evils of uncontrolled indivi¬ 
dualism are also dissolved. No new amount of 
uncertainty is brought into existence. There 
is only a shift of the existing uncertainty 
from the private to the public sphere. 

In spile of the inevitable arbitrariness 
of administrative action in a planned society 
there is no reason why the principles of 
individual equality and equal individual 
responsibility should not exist in it. There 
is no conceivable connection between eco¬ 
nomic planning and these judicial rights. 
However, the succ^s of planning depends, 
among other things, on the promptness with 
which decisions are taken and implemented. 
Tardy adjudication of disputes between the 
state and the individual clog the plan pro¬ 
cess and make it impossible to implement 
the plan smoothly and uniformly. The 
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establishment of administrative tribimals for 
dealing with tax disputes, labour disputes, 
etc., is a natural concomittant of planning. 
The civil court serves only as a last resort 
after all the other remedies are exhausted. 
But even in an unplanned society the need 
for a separate system of justice for bona 
fide official actions—la droit administratif— 
has been recognised. If the modern society, 
with its complex processes, is to function 
smoothly, official acts must be exempted 
from the application of the principles oi 
individual equality and responsibility, so 
long as the personal prejudices of the oflirer 
concerned do not enter into the picture 
What planning requires is merely a continu¬ 
ance of this exemption without any mo»e 
abuse of the rule of law. 

It IS the principle of individual freedom 
underlying the rule of law that is affected 
by planning. As stated earliei* there arc 
certain freedoms of the individual whose 
existence is pro-supposed by the rule ni 
^aw. In the strict traditional sense the ruh' 
of law implied the unlimited freedom of the 
individual, including the freedom of person, 
property, contract, enterprise, etc., vis-a-vis 
the state. Some of these freedoms, at least, 
need amendment if a plan is to be executed 
The planned allocation of resources througn 
a system of licences, controls and induce¬ 
ments impinges on the economic freedoms 
of the individual. 

It is sometimes argued that though 
actions of the government in a planned 
society can be legal in a juristic sense, the’*e 
can be no rule of law. There is no doubt 
that social justice is no legalistic justice but 
justice, pure and simple. Indeed, meic 
legal equality has very little content with¬ 
out economic equality. Even a modicum of 
economic equality cannot be attained with¬ 
out some degree of public control of the 
means of production. Equality of civic 
rights is an illusion, where property qualifi- 
I cations either directly or indirectly govern 
its exercise. The difference between public 
interference with private interests, and 
private interference, is that the former is 
subject to legal and political control while 
the latter to only legal control, and legal 
ri|hts not backed by property and wealth 


have very little real, practical significance 

The legal institutions, like all other * 
institutions, take their mam character from, 
the socio-economic system. Where the latter 
operates inequitously, the law also operates 
mequitously. After all, all law is adminis¬ 
tered by man, and the most objective prin¬ 
ciple of law becomes tainted by the purposes 
of those who administer it Those who 
dominate the state at any given time natur¬ 
ally equate public welfare wPh their concep¬ 
tion of good and this conception is inextri¬ 
cably interwoven with the preservation of 
their power The traditional legal basis of 
Capitalist society treats private property 
rights as sacrosanct. On the other hand, in 
a communist society, crime and punishment 
are so defined as to maintain the authority 
of the communist party No single system 
of law is the embodiment of perfect reason 
and justice. Those who criticise any system 
oi law as incompatible with the principles 
of the rule of law in its traditional form, and 
hence as a system of injustice rathei than 
justice, start from fixed ideologies 

The finality of any legal system as “the 
beginning of wisdom and the eternal jural 
order" is open to challenge. Law it. a means, 
not an end. It is the social technique to 
achieve the end of a just life between 
human beings. As the social conditions 
change, law also changes. In a lural eco¬ 
nomy, uncomplicated by conditions of ex¬ 
treme inequality, wJtbf.people widely scat¬ 
tered, there is little med or opportunity lor 
government interference With the exten¬ 
sion of industry and the realization of +he 
dangers of in.iegulated capitalism, the need 
for government interference has become 
apparent. 

In fact it has boon long rq|?ognised that 
unlimited economic freedom for individuals 
is detrimental to the economy itself. For 
instance, it is by now widely accepted that 
for industries the demand for whose prc'- 
ducts is inelastic, the principle of individual 
freedom of enterprise has to be sacrificed to 
the overriding value of just distribution of 
basic necessities through public ownership, 
management or control. The principles laid 
down by the House of Lords in En^and in 
the Moghul Steamship Company v. Maegre* 





gor (1882 A.C. 25), making it possible for an 
economically strong combine to destroy the 
^ legitimate business of a competitor, are no 
longer accepted unequivocally even in Eng- 
. land. The doctrine of common employment 
propounded by Lord Abinger in Priestley v. 
^ Fowler (1857 E.R. 1030) has been so modi¬ 
fied by later decisions that the original 
theory is thoroughly changed. The stand of 
the Supreme Court of the United States for 
many years to admit the constitutionality of 
a legal minimum wage on the ground that it 
is a violation of contract was ultimately 
given up. All these are examples where, in 
the interests of real justice, the interpretaticn 
of individual liberty and freedom has been 
changed. Similarly, Dicey’s contention that 
. “the rule of law... .excludes the idea of any 
exemption of officials or others from tlie 
duty of obedience to the law which governs 
other citizens or from the jurisdiction of 
brdinary tribunals” has been rejected by 
many constitutional juristis on grounds of 
expediency in the modern complex social 
r organisation. The legal framework which a 
■ planned economy requires therefore is m 
: consonance with this trend. 

“To attempt to return to pure laissez- 
faire,” as one writer observed, “is really re¬ 
jection of the whole trend of modern civih- 
,zation.” The crucial role of planning is so 


apparent today that it barely needs any re¬ 
iteration. It is the concept,of the rule of 
law which should be modified to fit into this 
new picture of society. The recognition of 
individual personality whose development 
is protected by individual rights can still 
exist. But a distinction has to be made be¬ 
tween the rights which protect the essential 
personal faculties and spiritual values, and 
those which protect the material condition of 
existence. Rights of the first category are the 
most essential, whereas those of the second 
rank lower and arc subject to changing con¬ 
ditions of .society. Thus the freedoms of wor¬ 
ship and thought are of a higher order than 
the freedom of property. Economic planning 
at the most only requires a limitation of the 
materialist freedoms of the individual and 
a quickening of the process of justice in the 
interests of the entire community. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF KE\TSI\N IMAGERY 

D P. MA GI I’PA, 
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A iletailrtl anal)‘'is of Keats’s iniaf,ory—so os'ieii- 
lial to ap[jrp( iuliii" his rp\f>a]s hi" ama? 

ingU qunk and sloadih }>iouits'>ivp niastoiv of 
this important oli nu nl of poi in oxpTts ion The 
oiif'inalilv and lip-hni-"' the mlni>iU and \ili 
III), thf‘ PMualivt ponn iml oi^aiiii (|iialil) of 
Koal&’s imafierv diaw iiiok ihaii ainthiii" t ]sp 
the allenhon ol hi'' nndn-landiiu Kachr'- ihu- 
in ]»nhaps he" liis ihiif disfinriion as a poet a’ld 
it IS in this lespdt ill it h( inals ‘‘•Inki-pi ui 
Aiistolle lunail'id • 1 In '-n.ilisl ihm h\ fj i- 

to have a < oinniand ol nn laphoi 'lhis done i an 
not l>e iinpailed h\ anotlii i it i- ihi miik of 
‘’(inus” Tlirheit Ih ad m oiii own liitu sinn io 
le echome \iis|(.tli. whin li< -i\' “Wv should 
ahvavs lie p’>]»aied !•> jikLi i pm hv the l.nce 
and oiminalilv of niila)i]iois ’ K< al-’s mdcphois 
»\en in his eailiest poitiv ‘liike iis i,\ thni 
fieshness and I'oftc ii ti n» s- ! hi v ate not hm 
rowed or sound hand like ihi' inia'’es o! (»ta) 
and tin \ aie rorispii iioslv foe fioin the diisivi 
idealit) ol the Shelle\an imanen Keals's ima'.'is 
aie horn of diiect peisonal ohseivalion and im- 
]>ress os h) thill shaiji lomiiteness I'ven in tin 
first poem in the volume of 1817—7 stood tip for 
upon a Ii'lle hdl —we come acio-s images whiili 
have the spaik of life in them uid are remark- 
ahl) flesh and peisonal as in the follow in" line?: 

Here are sweet jie.is, on liji-toe foi a flijiht : 

With win"s of aentle flush o’er delualc white. 

\ih 1 lapei linv-erh catehim; at all thinf.'s. 

To bind them all about with tin) rinas 
Every thing here is visualized, definite and lon- 
crele. The e\( itement of desiied flight is for 
instance, buggested by the sianifuanl evjiiession 
“lip-toe”, while the soft loin h of i ‘diicss on the 
prineipal white eoloiir calling up the jiii luie of 
a bashful maiden of while lomplejiion is indi¬ 
cated by the phrase “gentle flu«h of red o’ei dili- 
cate white”. Siinilaily the thinning ends of jieas 
eager to clasp and entwine all things near alnut 
aie represented as “taper fingers”. It is pure 
visual evocation, whatever else it may or may not 
be. 


Put whd( w( ajipietiale the individuality 
and fn-hne'-s of kiats’s i-irU iiiiageiy we cannot 
he blind to its weakiuss His ho)ish enthusiasnt, 
his oMiflowin iMilmiiKe make him express a 
siiilIi idi ’in i 1 iiiiii'ion of pn tures The imag». 
aie loosdv <onn’(l(d fhie image dois not grow 
into anolhi I and ill do not im]iiess us as an 
oil, mil whole e il m ahundanee of pictures 
but theie is no uiidviie, lorn luhind them. Let 
iis (on'.|d«i the lollowini. b vdv passaee from 
and Voilry whfie K( at" -peaks of the tran- 
sitorme— of lifi : 

Sto|) lifie and (onsidii ' lift i- hut a div, 

\ fur'ile d<’w dioji on it- peiilous wav 
Fiom a tied- -umniil: a poor Indian's sleep 
While his boat hi-tcns to the mon-trous 

stetp 

01 Montmoiiiui Wh\ -o -ad a moan? 

Till is till' I )sd- hopi whi'e vi^t unblown, 
'Ihe leadi'ii, of an evt i iliam imi tale 
riu Imht ujibftiiiii ol a maidin'- veil 
\ piai on tiinibbiiL in 1 1* ii -iimmet aii 
\ lindiiii!: -diool bov wiihmit nd or -aie, 
nidimi lilt spun \ biandi'- of an elm 

Hill IS a ji’ithoi.' of pntini- I hou‘’h each * 
iniiat I- lo\d\ till 1 o oidiii iliiig iiin>ul-e lehind 
them i- too \v( ik I ) bind tin in loinlliti into one 
bvina whole llifie i- olnioi'-b no lo"ii al con- 
niftioii bilwtin 'a liati'i dew dio])’ ‘a poor 
Indiin'- -li i p’ 'tin lio]ie of the unblown rose’, 
and the foni olhei piitiv -iiiiili s th it follow in 
ipiii k -iiKe—ion There is pictline-s hut not 
mudi of dipth It i- deailv a produi t of Keats’s 
undisciplined aenms One is nalurall) reminded 
of the lollowiii" famous passaje in Macbeth where 
the lianii hero Imi-ls lorlli in supreme despon- 
deiK) and anguish of his soul • 

Out, out hiief candle ! 

Till's hut a walking shadow, a poor plaver 
Th.it struts and frets his hour upon the 

stage. 

And then is lieard no niore ; it is a tale 
Told hy an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 
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Here one image logically suggests another and 
th<'V are all interwoven inU) a living pattern. The 
imago of ‘light’ in ‘lighted fools’ in the line pie- 
ceding this extinct logically leads on to the 
imagery of ‘hrief candle’, which in ils turn sug¬ 
gests the image of ‘shadow’ and interwoven with 
thorn is the irnagi' of ‘a poor ]>layer that struts 
and frets his hour on the slagf?’ vvliich reaches ils 
culmination in the imagery of ‘a tale told by an 
idiot signifying nothing’. No doubt it is unfair 
to compare a passage from the eailv work of a 
poet with some of the nialuiest liru"' in Shakes¬ 
peare. but it brings out clearly the cliief defects 
of Keats’s early imagery. 

V^p .should not hovvexer. forget ben' tliat 
w'onderful sonnet which Keats wrote at about 
tlie same time'— On First lAXtliivji into Chapman's 
Udmer. Mr. Middli'ton Murrv has shown how the 
poem is a perfect whole—one single and complex 
mctaplior. as intiicale as it is clear’. I’he oiganic; 
structure* ol the sonnet proves that Keats does not 
always luxuriate in imagery for ils own sake but 
can control himself xvben need be. 

But the hope* raised by this sonnet about 
Keats’s cajiacilv foi contiolling himself is tem¬ 
porarily belic'd b\ his next published work Endy- 
mion. Here again is a bewildering medley of 
images in the descri|»tiM* passages which speaks 
of an ungoverned imagination. Keats himself ad¬ 
mitted that when he wrote Endymion his mind 
was like ‘a pack of scattered cards’. 

It is in a few slan/as of t.sa}>ella that Keats 
shows for the first time his ea]>acily for ITcing 
economical and pret ise. His style gains in sugges¬ 
tive pow'ci and occasionally shows some strength 
as well. As an instance of this we may refer to 
his description of Isaholla immediately before 
she started digging the earth in search of Lor¬ 
enzo’s mutilated Iwuly : 

She gaz’d into the fresh-thrown mould, as though 

One glaru'e did fully all ils secrets tell ; 
Clearly she saw. as other eyes w'ould know 

Fall' limbs at bottom of a crystal well ; 
ll^pon the murderous spot she seem’d to grow 

Liki- to a native lily of the dell : 

Here the image of the lily not only bring.s out the 
fixed posture and purpo.se of the girl and symbo¬ 
lises her personal chastity and the purity of her 
luxe but. what is more notable, by its sheer 
beauty relieves the .sense of horror inherent in 
ihfc scene. Keats here shows the power of a great 


artist—that of wringing beauty out of the horror, 
ugliness and, pain of life. But the poem does not 
show a uniform level of artistic excellence^ The 
beauties of Isabella are occasional and sporadic. 

When we next pa.ss on to Hyperion, we find 
that Keats is no longer a lover of ‘soft luxury’. He 
has by thi.s time realized the chief weaknesses of 
his early style—its mellifluoiisness and mawkkish- 
ness. ils iminecision of diction and looseiu'ss of 
structure. He therefore tries to shaki' off thes% 
defects by writing in the supi'ib weighty manner 
of Milloi:. He chousi'.s a sul.'jeci grand and aw’C- 
inspiring and carefully .selects images suited to 
the elevated theme. Miss Elizabeth Holmes has 
said at one place : “'In this knowledge of propor¬ 
tion lies the <‘ssenlial chuiailcr of gnat imagt'ry. 
which till it endxidies filling eonrepfion is not 
great, but like that giant’s lobe u|)on a dwarf to 
which one (d the speakers in Macbeth < om|)ared 
the usurper’s ernjity title’’. The imageiv of Hyprr- 
ian has this hall-mark of superbness—‘this essen¬ 
tial character of great imagerx’. Mr. M. B. Hidley 
in his Keats' Crafhnanship has demonstrated how 
fastidious Keats becomes about his diction at this 
stage of his poctii' develo|unenl and the congruity 
and (onsislencv of imagi'tx of /A/ )rri(>n that W'c 
marvel at do not rejiresenl ll# first flush of his 
inspiiation but are a proilud of patient ravail. of 
ie])ealefl reloiubing. ’Phe illogii'al and unres¬ 
trained heajiing of images and the consequent 
looseni'ss of strmture that mairi'd much of his 
early [io<*tr\ are now conspicuously absent. 

Another distinctive quality of Keats’s imagery 
in Hyperion is its human apjieal. There is nothing 
of that inhuman remoteness of Shelley’s imagery 
in Keats’s. Ihe titanic figures of Keats’s epic 
fiaginenl have been made human and the imagery 
itself has a human quality about it. The diiep dis- 
1rcs.s of his life has ‘humanized his soul’. He has 
progressed from sensuousness to sympathy. That 
is why after the typically Miltonic description of 
Thea’s gigantic stature and .superhuman strength 
we suddenly come across the essentially human 
and the wholly un-Miltonic picture of her face 
softened with a beauty born of .sorrow : 

t 

But oh ! how unlike marble was that face; 

How beautiful, if sorrow had not made 

Sorrow more beautiful than Beauty’s self. 
Even similes and metaphors of this poem have this 
human clement about them. Consider, for exam¬ 
ple, this famous simile : 
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As when, upon a tranced summer night, 
Those green roi)’(l senators of mighty woods. 
Tall oaks, hranch-( harmed hy the earnest 
• .Starr, 

Dream, and s»i dream a1 night withemt a stir, 
Save fioni one giaduul solitary gust 
Which comes upon the silctife, and dies off. 
As if the ehhinc air had hut one wave ; 

So came these words and went. 

Thiee images having Inimaji asso( iali.ni'' have 
heen used heie ‘tiaiKcd’. "loh'd senatoi^’ and 
’dream’ a»id we sec the tall oaks standing molitn- 
Icss hefon* us like rlignified scnatois in a state of 
taptui'iUs vi‘'ion. I he sliess is on the liuman v»n 
erahlcness of llieii aspect. One olivious diifctecce 
hetween Vlillon's similes and melaphoTs in I’nin- 
ilisr Lost and those of Keats in Ihpfrioji i' that 
while Milton stiivc's to make tliem imptcsvi\c. 
Keats tries to make- ihcni ajijicvdina; to thi* human 
heai t. 

fUil though KealsV >-t\!c m Ihpnion sht ws 
a newlv aerpaired siicnglh and ns imagei v is c v. 
i|uisil(‘l\ altUiK'd to the tin me Keats soon Ix'i onics 
dissatisfied with Ids woik for it smacks too mm li 
of Milton. He dot's not feel that it is whollv 1 is 
own. In a lcltc*r to Ue\noids lie expresses his in 
ahilitv to distinguish hc-ie hetwc'cn 'false hc'autv 
proceeding from art and the- true voice' of his 
fc'cling'. Hi' Ic'avi's the poc'in unfitdshc'cl and com¬ 
poses 77/c' Eve of St. /Igncv in his own individual 
st\le. lie h vc't (ontiolled. intense' vc'l ri'sti.iinc'd. 
What a fine artist Kc-ats lu'comes at this stage can 
he realised if we cornpate Keats's dcseiiptioji of 
l)itli*r winter in the opening .slan/a of Tlir Eie 
with Sliakespc'are’s descriptictn of the same' in 
lliems, the elo.sing song of /.oce'.s Lnhouis l.osj. 
Keats’s arrangement of details of llie picture is 
more artistic- than that of Shakespeare' and the 
effect of roid is more keenlv felt in Keats's lines 
than in those of Sliaki'speaie. Keats takes us 
gradually from the outside to the interim of a 
chapel. He first speaks of the owl shivering in the 
cold for all its feathers, next of the tremhling hare' 
limping through the frozen grass, then of the 
pilont flock half shc'ltered in the folc' and finallv 
of the bead.sman inside the chapel with his numh- 
c’d fingers and frosti'd hn-alh. and all the' time' 
Keats makes us feel for the suffering erealuies. 
The details in Shakespeare’s picture are not a® 
“iystcmatically arrangecl. From the iciek's hanging 
hy the wall of a hall we come down and move to¬ 


wards an ojien field whe-re ‘Dick the shepherd 
blows his nail.’ Then there is a movement back to 
the hall wheie I’oni is carrying logs and frozen 
milk is being hi ought in a pail. Then after all this 
journi'v from ihc' hall to the- liclcl and hack there 
is a belated icieic'nee to the' ’foul ways’ and ihe 
‘nipping of the' hlood' in tl'is '•c'ascm. Then ab- 
lupllv liom llii- day lime picture' we are trans- 
poilcc! to ,1 iioilurn.il scene. We- -c'c 'the starting 
owl’ ami hc'ai its "In whit, tii who’ note and then 
lurlbcT cc't a di''.i;;ic I'ahle sensation he the .‘>ight 
and smell ol ‘gic-asv loan’ keeliim her pot. In the 
sc'c onil siaii/a .d-o the' ilclail- an not artistically 
airarigc'd. The tefennee to .souu comic- details 
'Uth a-- the- couching of llic' con-grc'LMticm down- 
ing the p.ii--oii's -aw and Marian's nose looking 
■|ecl and raw' taki's aw.iv not a lilllt' from the In¬ 
tense cfhil of Cold. (Much of this, of c omse. is 
inspiied hv the satiric- puiposc of ‘•'hakesperre 
lu-re I 

Ihe imagc’iv ol '/’/ce Fn of Si Iptu's is ve- 
maikahle foi its richness arid vitalitv. ‘''o glori- 
ou-slv inspired the poet that he animate's I'verv 
ihing lira! ire touches. Ivi'ii the caivc'c! iiguiv's c.u 
the walls seem to he' I'ndowcd wilh life The ima¬ 
ge!' lic'ie is liclic't and mote vaiicil than in any 
of his eailii'i woik- and vc| it doe's uoi a]vpeai to 
hc' sonic'lliing '•upei iiiipo-c d Il'i pcum i- built 
upon a ^c'lic-s of contia-ls whuh _i\t‘s ,\ pc'i iiliar 
I omplc'xitv to il. Image', of < oMne s, sdi m >- old 
ai'c* and goodne-ss aie (>>nti.i-li 1 tin oiighoul wilh 
lliosf of warmth. n\eliv voiilli .md < \ i' 

The' poem agam n icpk'i, ,\iili rvoid- having 
a religions .i-sorialioii ! he 'hcacl-man i oimting 
his lO'arv’. "p'ous imc-ii-c'’ n-in'; from ihe ’I'c’nser 
old' ‘swell \ if’in's pliimi’. the liosic'd breath 
of 'the lieacisman while' hn pi.ivei hc' sailh’. his 
liuish pc-nani e on *>1 \.'nc's’ F.ve’. Iiis sitting 

among ‘niugh a'-hc's (oj his soul's iepii»'ve’, and 
Ills kc'eiiiti" awafe a'l night ‘for sinm’i's sake to 
giic'vi''. ‘(he visions of cleliglit ol voung virgins’. 
Trladc' line' hioocling on love and ‘St. Agnc's’ 
-anllv caic''. and a little lali'i while praving look¬ 
ing. like ‘a splendid angel' and on her hair ’’a 
glorv like a saint’. I’orplivio imploring all ‘saints’ 
to give liim siiifit of Macleline so that hc might 
gdze and ‘worshijd her all imsc'cn. •\ngcla ‘w'hose 
pravers for I’orplrvio. carh nioin and evening 
were' never niissed’—all elevate and give a reli¬ 
gious sanelilv to this immortal tale of amorous 
adventure Keats lakes care to make even the bed 
ehaniher ol Madeline where the lovers are united 
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look like a rhurdi with ‘triple arch’d gothic win¬ 
dow and its stained glass showing ‘twilight saints’. 
Al(jng with these image'' iheie die a lew sugges¬ 
tive of a feudal oaslle with its einhattlements and 
secrecies. We hear of ‘a shielded s< ulcheon 
blush’d with hlood of queen'- and kings’, tham- 
hers holding ‘barhaiian houles of lljena foemcn 
and hot-hloodcd lord-’, ‘the Haioti’ and all ‘his 
waiiioi-guests" Even f’oti»h)io’s heait i= spoken 
of as ‘Love’s lev'rous (iliuioP. And inleiwoven 
with these Ivvct tvpes of iiiidaes ate tliose ol ma!.ie 
and ejKhantimnt, of fames and elves whidi 
cieate an inqtiession of it inolenes' fioni ihc fami¬ 
liar eveivdav witrhl so essfntial It) making thi- 
lomanlir sttir\ appeat (oTivirumi* Math line, we 
aie tt)l(l i- 'hoofln'lik’d with faiiv fainv' Poe- 
ph\io, attoitlme; to \imfla. t <in ‘hold watei in a 
witch’s sieve \nd he dit lieee loul of all the Elves 
and Eavs’ and ht liim-ell liopes to win that 
night a peflles^ E'lide win n lemon'd fat lies pac’d 
the coveilit, \nil ]iah eiit hanlinent held Iti 
sleepvcvtd’ At the t lose of the naiiative we 
hear of an tlfiii'-loim litnn faeiv land’ helpin'; 
the )iair of loveis |o esi ape fitun that t as|le un¬ 
noticed h> die hltiotl ihiislv kniiihls ctf the castle 
who are at that fiine tionhled hv dieams of ’witch 
and demon'. Ihe holts in die doois of the casde 
‘full easy slide’ one h\ one .iiid the lovers ilide 
awa> like ‘phantoiie’ into the sltitm o'ltsidc Thus 
the imageiv of 1 hr Fac of S'/ h/i<s. which at 
first appeals to he ilchl\ einamtnla) is found on 
closer e\aminalit)n |o he indispensahle to elevat¬ 
ing its theme and piocniing foi this iinpiohahle 
tale of adventuie lhc‘ tempc)iar> susjierision of 
dishelicT of its readei. a vvoik of ait there foic- 
The Fyie of S'c. is fat supeiioi to S'-ott’s 

I’ni/ag Loditnrai which deals with the seme 
theme. 

It IS in the Ode- that Keats reaches the pin¬ 
nacle ol cion. The language hecornes rnarvel- 
louslv feliriloiis and c'voralive and at the same 
time vicoious and maseiiline. TIis images now ae- 
quiie the tliiee dimensional roundedness of the 
Shakc'speairan imageiv. He now shows a capa¬ 
city fot capturing in a single image or a few 
images the various cjualities of an object. For 
evample, in the line---’Mid hush’d, cool-rooted 
flowers, framanl eyed’ {Ode to Psyche )—^the 
stillness, eoolnesq. scent and foim of a flowc'r are 
all wondeifidlv captuied at the same time. This 
ability to icsulvc* and unify vaiious sense impres¬ 
sions of an object in one image or two images is 


noticed in all the Odes. A few hislances will suf¬ 
fice to bring out this striking characteristic of 
the Keatsian imagery : 

With headed buhhles uinJcitif' at the brim 

{Ode to a Nijihtinp'ale) 

Nor what soft ineense hanps upon the houghs 

(Ode to a Nif'htinptile) 
While haried clouds bloom The soft dying day 

(To Aniuma) 

This pow'i of tajijiiiig oui difleient senses at the 
same time and selling them toicling together is 
louncl in h'w ]>oets. Ihit ajiait liom this meiit of 
Keats's inclivichi.il imaees what is tnoie to be 
noticc'd is thal his ntia'iiv in his thiec gieat t^lcles 
—Oilt >o a iiihliii' ale Ode on a ( ueiian Vrn 
and To itilamn is hke a living nreanism. It 
■Jliows, develc)ps .nicl dcv.iys Keats in his lellei to 

Taylor dated llie 27th Ecluii.in i'ilfl macle a 
signific.int ohseivation on iinai'ciy in poetiy' 

. the 1 ise. the piogies-.. the selling of 
imageiy shuiild like the ^iin cuine n.ilnial to him 

shine' ovei him and set solieily althoU'.;h in inag- 
nificeiue leayina him in the IiiMiiv of twilicht”. 
\n c'vamination of the imaeei' of the three Odc's 
leyc'als this oiganii "loyvth iiid dissolution We 
may lieu analyse the imaeeiy of the Ode >o a 
\inhi‘a"nle to ilUisti.ite this The* iin.iye of tin- 
’hecchen gicon’ whu h ‘li-c-' in the first stanra. 
‘piomesses’ into the laigei ’countiy crec'ii’ in the 
sec olid reaches i|s zenith in the fifth "e|an?a with 
the liixniioiis descii|)lion of ‘e.ieh svyeet Where 
yvilli the se.'isonahle month endows the grass, the 
thicket and the liiiit-Irc'e yvilcE and finally ‘sets’ 
in the sivfli s|an/a with the ])oel hec'oming ‘a sod* 
to the high requic'iii of the Nightingale. Similarly, 
the image of the Niahringale singing of summer 
in ‘full throated ease’ in the opening stanza leads 
us on in the seeoncl stanza to the jioel’s throat 
filled with ‘a beaker full of the warm South’ 
which dissolves in the fourth stanza when the 
poet derides to giye up the agency of wine for 
achieving an escape from ‘the weariness, the 
fever, and the fret’ of human life. Once again, 
the imagery of the ‘melodious plot’, ‘rising’ in 
the first stanza ‘progresses’ in the second into 
the ‘dance, and Provcneal song, and sunburnt 
mirth’, which gradually sinks into ‘the mur¬ 
murous haunt of flies on summer eves’ and 
finallv into the complete ‘fading’ of ‘the plain¬ 
tive anthem' in the last stanza. Thus the key 
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images of the Ode ‘rise, progress and set sobeily 
although in magnifiten( e.’ 

In The Full of Hyperion Keats next embarks 
on a new and, astounding st)listu advent me He 
%ad attained suih a laie mastci^ oi phiase and 
<>o luatuie a leihniial skdl in tin Odes that it 
steined almost iiicomtivable that he could Ik\c 
piogiesbcd iuitliLi So tin ^tvlistic tiiumplis oi 
the Full of llypdton coim to us as a pleasant 
'-uijUlse. Ileie is a dovt lojmienl in u in \\ daic 
lion—a complete ii niiin latioii oi liis lailc \olu[) 
tnousiiess. Now he wiilts in a iigoioii^U dis( i 
plnud st^lc, lie Inis liaiiit the value of cion i>i\ 
and jneci-'nm ol ausiiulv and diKilni'-' 'li' 
thoughts and liclinis now liiul a liitibh com 
piisscd ( vpie'sion I hi vi is^ show s a i<mli l!< 1 
lluincv of inoviiiiinl Iviii in tin d(s<tipli\( j is 
saais lilt lini s do not '•[ m lo lin i t < n <is n 1 i^ 
etiiU poctiv liul till \ liioM willi a lajml lii i i li 
'til asuu'il motion Wt mav iitii tin to tin 
iollowing disiriplion ol llic old li iiipK In hm 
which the dicanni f mni* hmisi [| on 'llin' link 

Ills corisi lousness . 

So old till jilaii w is 1 iiiiumlnrd in in 
I he likt upon tin lailh what 1 had sun 
Of ei i\ lalliidials bnlliiNsd w<ills unt towers 
111! siijicianiuiatioiis of sunk u ilins 
Ol Natiiic s locks loll d haul in w.ivts and winds 
Set in’d but tin faiiltuu oi dcmpit thin ' 
to that ctcinal doiin d moiiuiiK nt 

What a dilfciiiKi lioin tin luxuii.iiit dull n 
of his eailv veisc do wi riotiii .laaiii in tin liisi 
vigour of tin lollowint lints • 

. for tin SI I in s 

Still swooniiie vivid lliioii_h m\ ulolnd hi in 


With an electial cliariging misery, 

I'hou shalt with these mortal c>ts behold, 

J ue from all jiain if wonder pam thc'" not. 

In till lints whnh ckstiiht the unveiled 
will hat hii^ III hlantli d' fact ol Monela where¬ 
in 1 - niuioied the tUinal haimoin ol the 
uiiiVLisi Ktat' It at Ins tin In ilIu oi sub- 

liinilv J1 as Ml I'laditv -uj-ists astonish¬ 
ment lapluu .mil iwt ail aim; the piinc'pal 

I motions 1 \okcd h, suli'iinilv ll is passage is 
imilouhlcdK a supitnn c \amj)li ol tin suhlnne : 

Jhtn ‘■.iw 1 <1 wan fare, 
Not pill'll h\ liiinia'i sniiow' I'ut hitalit 
h! lilt h d 

lo .I'l I’m loital s|,1,111-. whitli kdls not, 

II woiks I coiistanl t *1 111 .' whnh hip]>\ death 
( an pul no cini li tit alliw ro pioLUssim: 
lo no death w is dial vis~a_i il li i 1 [la-l 
flic liiv and the snow and h vtiuf tin se 

1 must not ihiiik now ihoimh 1 sa\, that laic, 
Hut foi hit ivt' 1 should Iniit ih il awav 
1 III \ hi Id nu 1 a< k witii a hi nun ml luhl 
Soft miti!.itid hi diviiU'l lids 
Hall (lost d and vi'ioii's tnliii line si t in'd 
t >1 all ivtiim.l ih.ius iln s^ not 
IJiU m 1 lank sj, mdnii ] mid lik ll i mild 
moon 

W ho I omtoils tin-I shi s , - 11 , ( wli liiovsio^ 
What eves an ajtw.ird i I'l 

I h im III 111 n il Is I s , i( In li sj leu 

doui uiipai.illi It d II I II ll h |i iti Ki it- tias 

pii n s..( li Ion lilt (M'lnis I |lu m hiiie of 

IdIT lo dll suh imilx ol ll lilt I nil of 

U\ pi 1 ion 




MISSIONARIES AND PRINTING IN INDIA 

By P. THANKAPPAN NAIR 


Do you know that the world’s smallest book measures no more 
than 6 X 6, 2 millimetre ? 

The book, which is printed in Guttcnberg's birth-place, Mainz, 
is so small that it’s hardly noticeable, yet the print is so cleai 
that by using a magnifying glass you can read the Lord’s Prayer 
in seven different languages. 


Introduction 

Printing is evidently an Oriental art ; 
but the introduction of its modern technique 
is attributed to Johannes Guttenburg. The 
earliest specimens of printing are that of the 
Japanese pictorial type—printed from wood 
blocks. The Japanese method was improved 
by the Chinese. A book discovered in 1900, 
bearing the statement “Printed on May 11. 
868 (A.D.) by Wang Chich, for free general 
distribution in order in deep reverence lo 
perpetuate the memory of his parents,” 
from Chinese province of Kansu is said to bo 
the earliest printed book in the world. The 
book was printed by using wood blocks for 
each page. Another name worth remember¬ 
ing is that of Pi Sheng who printed from 
movable earthenware types in between 1041 
and i049 A.D. 

We attribute the invention of printing to 
Johannes Guttenburg, because he was the 
first man who used movable metal types in 
1454 A.D. The name of this Mainz-born 
German conjures up in everyon’s mind his 
famous 42-line Bible. It is generally believ¬ 
ed that the invention of Guttenburg was in¬ 
dependent of Chinese or Japanese influence. 
The Dutch claim of Laurens Janszoon Cos¬ 
ter’s (1370-1440) invention of printing, is 
disregarded generally, for his technique was 
not better than that of the Chinese. 

The impetus given by Guttenburg had 


immediate perceptible effects all over 
Europe. Printing was started in Italy by 
1465, in France by 1470, in Spain by 1474, and 
in England William Caxton .set up his print¬ 
ing press in 1476. 

Early Attempts of Missionaries' Towards 
Printing in India. 

The modern technique of printing is the 
contribution of Western civilization. The 
first colonial power to introduce printing in 
India was the ‘FVnnghee’. The Jesuit 
fathers who followed the original Portuguese 
settlers in Cochin had only one-aim—conver¬ 
sion of the ‘heathen’ population and thei;" 
salvation. Quick ways and moans of disss • 
mination of the Gospels were needed. The 
attempts of the Jesuits were crowned witn 
success when the Spanish lay-brother, 
Joannes Goansalvez was able to cast, for 
the first time, a set of Malayalam-Tami- 
characters in 1577. 

Gonsalvez—Pioneer of Printing in India 

Joannes Gonsalvez joined the Jesur 
Society in 1555. He was a man of outstand 
ing qualities and his contributions in othe' 
fields of arts are forgotten. His suddei 
demise in 1579 was an ireparable loss t' 
printing in Malabar. He has published man; 
books to perpetuate his memory as th 
Father of Indian Printing. 
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Early Missionary Publications 

The first 'book ever printed in India m 
the native tpngue from the ‘printing press’ 
•of Gonsalvez situated near the preseni 
Cochin Port was entitled “The Rudiments of 
Catholic Faith.” The Title page reads; 
‘Principes on elcmens dc la Religionchtne on 
langue de Malabar imprime a Cochin 
A copy of this earliest printed book is belie\- 
cd to be treasured at the Lib-f-ary of the 
University of Sorbonne in France. This 
seems to be a reprint of the 1577 volume. 

The second book that was published 
from the Cochin Press is Christiana Wanak- 
kam or ‘Christian Worship’. This book was 
inspected at Pulicat by the Protestant mis¬ 
sionary Sarlonus w’ho mentions it m his 
(haiy under the date of Feliruaty 22, 1722. 
All the books printed at the Cochin Piess 
are maiked as printed at Cochin m thj 
'college of the Molhei of God’ (Collegis da 
madre de Dios) and thc'V wete meant for tlK 
propagation ol the (lospils aniong the 
Natives of the Pearl Fishery Coast. Christi¬ 
ana Wanakkani and Doctrina Christao were 
published in 1577. Sartonus's reieience to 
Another book seems to be the translation of 
St. Francis Xavier’s Doctrina Christao which 
IS said to hav(‘ been printed in the Portu¬ 
guese language as early as 1557. The au¬ 
thorship of the Tamil version ctf St. Xavier’s 
book is attributed to liis native* follower P. 
Marcos lorge and the translator m Malaya- 
1am was none other than the famous Jesuit 
Henrique llennquez. The Bibliotiieque 
Nationale has treasured the 1579 reprints c! 
these 1577-edition books. 

I 

Henrique Ilenriquez 

We shall rather be doing some amount 
ol injustice to this missionary, if we fail to 
mention at least some of his imp'irtant con¬ 
tributions. A prolific writer, Ilenriqucz 
(1520-1600), is credited wdth haviag written 
the first ’Tamil grammar entitled the “Arte 
da lingua Malabar.” This book consist of 
160 pages, written in Portuguese, a copy of 
which is Etvailable at the Bibliotecs nacional 
da Lisboa of Portugal. Unfortunately we 
have not come across a copy of his 
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Portuguese-Tamil dictionary. Most of the 
Hennquez’s books were printed at Chenn.a- 
mangalam, 5 miles south of Cranganore. The 
present writer tried his level best to see 
whether people of Chennamangalam still 
ri'tain their memory, but was equally unable 
to locate the exact position of the site of the 
press. 

Unnoticed Malayalam Books 

The claim of Rev. Beinadiono Feras, who 
IS said to have written the first religious 
nook in Malayalam and published from 
Chennamangalam, rests on the authority of 
Simt^n Rodelas, the author of the Spanish 
book Imprintas Jesuitos. Biblioteca nacional 
of Lisbon also possesiscs a lare Malayalam 
book, the Latin title of whicli reads as 
'‘Compendiosa Icgis cxplanatio omnibus 
Christanis scita necessaria malabarico idio- 
mate.” The presumption that the copy ought 
to have come from Cranganore cannot be 
dismissed altogether, since a note in ink on 
the book stales— ‘Ex libris Archiepiscope 
Crangaiiorcnsis, Donum Congregationi mis- 
sionis Lisboni’. 

The Punikael Press 

Another press which need passing notice 
js that of the Punikael (a AMllage m the 
Timieveli district) Press, which was esta- 
!)hslid in the year 1578. Fr. John de Faria. 
S.J , was the first European to cast types 
v)l Tamil characters common to the Covo- 
nianJal and I'lsheiw coasts. The first book 
lliat was printed at the Punikael tvas Flos 
Sanctorum. Fathei Paulmus adds that a 
Christian Doctrine, a copious Confessionaiy 
ana othc'r books were printed at Punikael.'' 
Ignatius Aichamani. a Tamilian, is believed 
to ha\’e preceded Fr. Faria, w’ho cut Tamil 
types 111 wood for printing a Tamil-Portu 
guc.w dictionary about which w'e know 
iivithing. 

Vypicotta—Another Landmark in the 
Printing in the South 

The name of Vypicotta deserv'eSymeti- 
tion here. This tiny village, 3 miles away 
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from Cranganore, had the unique privilege 
of getting the first complete press sent by 
Pope Clement VIII in 1602, through Fr. 
Albert Laertius S.J. The Jesuits of Vypi- 
cotta were requested to co-oprate in the 
reform of the ancient Syrian liturgical 
books of the Malabar Christians of the St. 
Thomas, in accordance with the disciplinary 
decrees of the Holy Synod of Diamper, 1599. 
An effort was made to procure authentic 
liturgical books from Rome. Instead of 
sending copies of missals. Pope Clement 
VIII sent a press with Chaldean types to 
Vypicotta. The first books printed in this 
press were written in Syriac (or Chaldean) 
with explanations and notes in Malay alam, 
using Syriac script. The press of Vypicotta 
was shifted to Cranganore in 1605. 

The Ambalakkadu Press 

With the establishment of a press at 
Ambalakkadu (a village 20 miles south of 
Trichur in 1679, we come to the modern 
age of printing in India. This place-name 
and the books that were printed here arc 
well-known to the students of Indian print¬ 
ing. The Tamil-Portuguese and Portuguese- 
Tamil dictionaries compiled by Fr. Antan 
De Proenza, published from Ambalakkadu 
in 1679, are treasured in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of Paris under index numbers 
Indien 222 and Indien 223”. The title pages 
of these read : ‘Vocabulario Tamulico Lusi 
tano’ and ‘Vocabulario Lusitano Tamulico’. 
Vocabulario Tamulico Lusitano has got 220 
pages of folio size. About 70 words occupy 
each page, printed in two columns. Voca¬ 
bulario Lusitano Tamulico has got 127 pages 
of folio size, divided into two columns. 
These are the first scholarly dictionaries m 
Tamil. 

Conclusion 

Doubts are entertained in certain quar¬ 
ters as to whether Tamil or Malayalam 


should have the honour of being the first 
language in which printing was started. 
Most of the early books that came from the 
presses of peninsular India were' written in 
‘Malabar’ tongue. By the term “Malabar 
tongue,’ missionaries meant the predomi¬ 
nant languages spoken in the present State 
of Kerala and Madras. The types used ir* 
these books are common to Tamil and an¬ 
cient Malayalam, The books were meant 
for propagation of gospels among the 
heathen population. Malayalam, the lan¬ 
guage of the people of Kerala, had not taken 
its present form by the end of the 16th cen¬ 
tury. The resemblance of the earliest prin¬ 
ted typos to that of the present Malayalam 
script is not perhaps accidental. 

The present writer entertains the idea 
that the characters used in the early prin¬ 
ted books at Cochin could not be understood 
by the Tamilians ; for if it were so, there 
was no need on the part of Aichamani and 
Fr. Faria to cut the Tamil types. 

Lack of specimens of early printed 
books is attributed to Tipu Sultan, who dur¬ 
ing his depredations in Kerala destroyed 
whatever he could lay hands on. Mughals 
seem to have noi been interested in the 
furtherance of printing in India as they 
could get first class calligraphists. 
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“The War that shall End War” 

People talk of fighting to a finish; 
as if there could be a finish reached that 
way. There have been wars of extermi¬ 
nation, whole peoples and tribes have been 
exterminated in this way. But war has 
gone on. 

Some people are said to have resolved 
to make the present European war a war 
lhat shall end war. They might as well 
think of extinguishing fire by fire. 
Just as hate cannot destroy hate, oppression 
destroy oppression, or crime destroy crime, 
so militarism can not destroy militarism or 
war destroy war. 

Let us take the chances of the war. If 
the allies win, they will certainly deprive 
Germany of her colonies of Alsace Lorraine 
and of Gonnaii Poland. They will also 
deprive Austria of Austrian Poland and of 
Bosnia and Herzegovia. It may also bo 
taken for granted that Turkey in Europe 
will cease to exist an independent power. 
But it is not probable that Germany or 
Austria-Hungary would cease to exist as 
independent nations. European opinion 
still allows the annexation of whole coun¬ 
tries in Asia and Africa; but in Europe the 
total extinction of nationalities, as of 
Poland in days gone by, is now improbable. 
So if Germany continues to exist, in how¬ 
ever weakened a condition, she would 
continue also to nourish thoughts of venge¬ 
ance ; and vengeance sleeps long but never 
dies. That feeling would bring on war in 
course of time. Enemies become friend and 
friends enemies, making a re-grouping of 
the powers always a possibility. Feeling 
as Germany would do, that she had been 
defeated by a combination of seven against 
three, she would not admit her inferiority 
but would try to regain her place by a 
fresh grouping of the powers. 

If the allies be defeated, which in the 
long run does not seem probable, they 
would never take their defeat as a finality. 
So war would follow sooner or later. 


Even if Germany and Austria-Hxmgary 
were so thoroughly crushed, even if their 
independent national existence were put 
an end to and they were disarmed and 
industrially and commercially ruined, there 
might be in the future various causes of 
war among the victorious powers them¬ 
selves or between some of them and some 
of the neutral countries. The Balkan 
powers defeated their common enemy 
Turkey but fell out among themselves. At 
the conclusion of a war, each nation on 
the winning side expects to be a gainer in 
proportion to its sacrifices ; for it is only 
the angelically simple-minded who can 
believe that nations fight other people’s 
battles from wholly selfless motives. It is 
human to belittle the sacrifices of others 
and magnify one's own, as well as to thirik 
one’s gains inadequate. This is always a 
fiuitful source of disagreement. 

But let us suppose that all the European 
belligerents in the present war would be 
so utterly exhausted as to be incapable of 
fighting ever afterwards, though this is 
really improbable. Japan would still re¬ 
main formidably full of fight, and she has 
her imperialistic ambitions. She is not 
negligible. Italy, Greece, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, all the 
Balkan states except Servia, all these would 
remain unexhausted. Before the Balkan 
wars few thought the Balkan States to be 
such formidable fighters. So let none 
think of the small countries of Europe in¬ 
capable of waging war, or, at least, of ini- 
ti.aitng a conflagration. It can not be taken 
for granted that these countries do not 
cherish racial hatreds, historic animosities, 
commerceial jealousies and rivalries, or 
that their rulers cannot have dynastic 
ambitions. All these causes may lead to 
war. •'i 

Except Japan, it is only Wlestern 
countries that can at present put up a good 
fight. Most of these countries lopk upon 
all countries not yet inhabited colonized, 
conquered or otherwise annexed by white 
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men as no-man’s-land, to be taken posses¬ 
sion of by the strongest arm. So long as 
this sentiment prevails, the right to annex 
and commercially exploit these territories 
would keep alive rivalries and jealousies 
that must inevitably lead to war. European 
writers may talk of the United States of 
Europe ; but so long as Asia and Africa arc 
excluded from the field of international 
law and ethics, the United States of Europe 
would remain a mere dream. If, however, 
the dream became a reality without in¬ 
cluding Asia and Africa within the pur¬ 
view of international law and ethics, then 
the United States of Europe would be the 
most terrible engine of oppression to the 
non-white races that the world has yet 
seen. 

The root causes of war are in the 
human mind. National greed, national 
jealousy, race hatred, sectarian hatred, the 
consigning of people of a different faith to 
hell, the patriotism which teaches men to 
make their own country great at the ex¬ 
pense of others,—if we can imagine a time 
when these will dsiappear to a very great 
extent or be brought under sufficient inter¬ 
national control, then we can also imagine 
the end. 

(From The Modern Review, Jan., 1915) 
India’s Political Future 

A few years ago absolute independ¬ 
ence was publicly held up by a small sec¬ 
tion of Indian politicians as the political 
goal towards which India should and could 
move forward. The other goal was seli- 
government of the colonial type within 
the British empire, adopted by the majo¬ 
rity of Indian politicians. The first pro¬ 
paganda has ceased. The second is the 
prevailing political cult upheld by the Con¬ 
gress party, which speaks of equal part- 
ij.riership with Great Britain as India’s poli- 
'•al objective. But the two things are not 
ntical. Self-government of the colonial 
means that Great Britain sends out 
• governor for a particular part of 
lire, the people of that part hSAdng 
TMQTiarCo home 


affairs. But when England makes war or 
peace, concludes a treaty or an alliance, 
increases the navy or the army, or makes 
a new departure in commercial policy, she' 
acts independently of the views of her 
colonies, dependencies and protectorates. 
Imperial conferences may he held to con¬ 
sult colonial opinion, but the conclusion, 
if any, arrived at by the conferences, are 
not binding on the British Parliament. 
There are no constitutional means by whicn 
the outlying parts of the Empire can iri- 
fluence its foreign policy. Colonial self- 
government, then, is not the same thing as 
equal partnership. 

Equal ParJrierJiip Federation 

Equal partnership represents a higher 
stage of political evolution than the exist¬ 
ing colonial typi^ of self-government. Such 
partnership involves some form of federa¬ 
tion, with a federal parliament. To this 
representative body all parts of the Empire 
should have the right to return members. 
As regards the franchise, it is necessary 
here to say only this that it should be en¬ 
joyed by the inhabintants of all parts of 
the Empire, iri;espectivo of race, domicile 
and creed. From the members of 
the federal parliament the imperial federal 
cabinet should be formed. Under such a 
state of things the cabinet ministers may 
come from India and all other parts of tht 
Empire. Governors need not all come 
from England. They may be Indians or 
Australians or Canadians. India would 
both give and receive governors to and 
from Ireland or the colonies. At present 
the British empire is a hereditary consti¬ 
tutional monorchy; but he British citizer 
is not less free than the citizen of any re 
public. The king may be called the here 
ditary life president of this crowned repub 
lie. The British people have all the sub 
stantial advantages of a republic. Whethe 
iin the remote future the inhabitants o 
the Ehipire as a whole would, for the sak 
of both the substance and “ appearance c 
equality, hanker after the name and forr 
of a republic, need not exercise the brai 
of anv practical politician now living,. 
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Independence • 

There.are many forms of dependence 
and indepjendence. It a country is ruled 
by a monarch of the same race as its people, 
having his permanent and ancestral resid¬ 
ence in lhat country, it is thought to be 
inde^pendent. But this independence may 
not mean any degree of citizenship for the 
people. The king may be a despot and a 
tyrant, and all the highest officers may 
belong to a particular clan or caste. Tins 
king and his officers may all be oppressive, 
and the people may suffer from injustice 
and poverty. 

There may be independence of another 
description, in which the people are not 
oppressed, but in which the king is so 
overawed by .some powerful foreign 
nation that his people are practically the 
subjects of the latter. 

Real and perfect political independ¬ 
ence exists only where all classes and 
sections of the people of both sexes enjoy 
perfect citizenship in a republic presided 
over, by their own eleced president or here¬ 
ditary crowned president styled king or 
emperor. All the inhabitants of Great 
Britain cannot be said to be independent in 
this sense. The women there labour un¬ 
der many political and legal disabilities, 
and the working classes have only recently 
begun to exercise civic rights. 

There are also kinds and degrees of 
dependence. A people may be dependent 
on an indigenous king or on a foieign 
king or nation. But the people under their 
own king may have few or no civic rights, 
and under a foreign king or nation may 
have some civic rights. There may also be 
differences in the economic condition of 
the people under indigenous and foreign 
dependence, .such differences may also 
exist in the facilities for education and 
enlightenment which they have under 
either kind of dependence. There are also 
to be taken into consideration the compa¬ 
rative possibility of amelioration m differ¬ 
ent kinds of dependence and the rapidity 
or slowness of such amelioration where 
such a possibility exists. It is difficult, 
therefor^, to pronounce any opinion on the 


political condition of a people from the 
label “dependent” or “independent” un- 
les.s at the same time the exact contents 
and connotations of these terms, as applied 
to them, are known. 

Interdependence on Equal Terms 

But the question is, is there or can 
there he any nation really and absolutely 
independent of every other in every res- 
fcct ? We do not know of any such. Some 
nations are politically dependent on others, 
some depent on others for their food sup¬ 
ply, some for import other commodities from 
others, some countries draw the whole or a 
part of their supply of skilled or unskilled 
labourers from other countries, and other 
countries again are dependent on foreign 
countries for spiritual and scientific or 
other foims of secular instruction. As dif¬ 
ferent kinds of independence are not equa- 
ally advantageous, so dependence of all 
the diffeient kinds mentioned above are#ot 
eipially di.sadvantagcous. To have to im¬ 
port labour, manufactured articles, or raw 
materials for manufacture from a foreign 
countn,’- is not as great a drawback as to 
have to import the governing caste from 
a foreign country. 

The interdependence of nations pro- 
mot e.s the solidarity of the human race. For 
this reason it is good that no country is or 
can be entirely .self-contained. At the 
.same time it is not good for cither of the 
parties concerned that one country should 
control the destines of another permanent¬ 
ly The ideal status for all countries, a 
status which is consistent with the self- 
respect of each and all, is that of interde¬ 
pendence on one another on equal terms. 

This is the ideal towards which India 
a id cx’Gry other country' ought to work. As 
t.i the power of the people of India to be¬ 
come the equals in every respect of any 
other nation, we have not the least doubt. 
Let us seek the inspiration and the oppor¬ 
tunities, .and we shall surely receive en¬ 
lightenment and knowledge of the means 
to bo adopted. ^ 

Wo have faith in the strength and 
destiny of India. We believe we shall yet 
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be able to become the arbiters of our own 
destinies so far as it lies in human power 
to be so, and rise to tlie height of our full 
possible stature, realizing the possibilities 
of our being. It is in that faith that every 
Indian ought to live and work. 

(From The Modern Review, Feb., 1915) 

Free Speech 

Sometime ago the newspapers in 
America resounded with a story that a 
former student of Harvard, Clarence Wie¬ 
ner of the class of 1900, had threatened to 
cut out of his will a bequest of 10,000,0(10 
dollars, more than three crores of rupeer, 
to Harvard University, unless Professor 
Munsterberg, who had expressed himself 
freely in defence of his native country, 
should immediately end his connection 
with the University. It was subsequently 
announced that the German professor had 
tendered his resignation. 

People were eager to know what the 
University should do. Soon came the offi¬ 
cial announcement from the University 
that “at the instance of the authorities, 
Professor Munsterberg’s resignation has 
been withdrawn, and that the University 
cannot tolerate any suggestion that it 
would be willing to accept money to 
abridge free speech, to remove a professor, 
or to accept his resignation.” 

Harvard Alumni Bulletin observes that 
“this whole performance has served as a 
useful reduction et absurdum of the ques¬ 
tion of personal neutrality during the 


European war. Personal neutrality is and 
ought to be, as far. beyond official control 
as personal neutrality during the European 
war. Personal neutrality is and*ought to be,f 
as far beyond official control as personal 
opinion of any kind. Official neutrality is 
a different matter. It is the policy of our 
national government, and loyalty to the 
government apart from all other motives, 
demands it of representative institutions 
like Harvard. But there would be an im¬ 
mediate violation of official neutrality if 
Harvard should begin to say that this, that, 
or the other opinion should or should not 
be held or expressed by any individual. A 
friend of Germany is no more to be silenced, 
when ho speaks as an individual than a 
friend of the Allies : and there are both 
among men of conspicuous association with 
Harvard.” 

The Bulletin is of opinion that “the 
sentiment which has actuated the authori¬ 
ties in dealing with this widely advertised 
matter accords entirely with the Harvard 
tradition of freedom, and is, we believe, the 
sentiment of Harvard men m general. Theie 
must be even greater unanimity among 
them regarding such a procedure as that 
with which the suddenly famous Mr. Wie¬ 
ner is credited. It has been well said, in 
effect, that if he thinks so meanly of Har¬ 
vard as to believe she desires an accession 
of millions on the terms proposed he should 
certainly look about and bestow them 
elsewhere.” 

(From The Modern Review, Mar., 1915) 
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The book by Monsieur Alberes, whu is a 
well-known writer on European literature^ more 
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than a history of literature. It is a history of the 
“life of the spirit” in Europe. Says he “more 
than in the writers I am interested here in their 
inspirations, and I sacrifice not only the man to 
the work, but the work to the meaning of the 
work and to its themes.” It is an adventure in 
ideas because in the contemporary novel and 
drama, particularly in France, philosophy is 
alive. Monsieur Alberes has drawn mainly from 
the five main languages of West Europe—French, 
English, Italian, German and Spanish with 
collateral reference to works in the Scandinavian 
and Slavonic languages. 

Margaket Basu 

PHOTOGKAPHS : From Jhe Original Bengal 
Paintings of the Celebrated Artist, Sii Chaitanya 
Dev ChaUopadhayay, with several pages of letter 
Press in English and Bengali Fourteen Fho/o- 
graphs. Bound in Leather, Published by S. K. 
Banerfee, Eastern Camera Stores, 9A, Dalhousie 
Square, Calcutta. Price Rs. 59/-. 

Most of our Readers will welcome this neatly 
printed and beautifully produced Album <if the 
Paintings of Sri Chaitanya Dev Chattopadhayay, 
a senior disciple of Acbarya Abanindra Nath. 
Several years ago the Calcutta ITniversity had 
published his famous cartoons of the Durga-Pnja 
Festival which at once established his reputation 
as a telented artist. A few years ago some of the 
pictures in this album were exhibited at the 
Howard University (U.S.A.) where they were 
hihgly admired. This gave him an international 
status. There is now an organized conspiracy to 
throw mud on the works of Dr. A. N. Tagore and 
his disciples. But the high merits of the Paintings 
of Chaitanya Dev will provide very able [notests 
against the campaign of abu.ses,—current in Bom- 
bay and Delhi. The pictures in this album 
easily pul to shade the acrobatic jugglery of the 
so-called Progressives—which are absolutely de¬ 
void of any intellectual or spiritual appeal. We 
are sure the solid re^iutation f»f the Bengal 
School is sure to he retrieved, enhanced and 
justified by the sparkling studies of actual life — 
glowing with a new vision and shining idealism, 
collected in this album and presented with fine 
taste and discrimination. The illustrations are 
actual photographs and not reproductions in 
clumsy half-tone block. 

0. C. Gangoly 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA : By Anil Chandra 
Ghosh, Presidency Library, Calcutta-1 S. Pages 
90. Price Rs. 2.50 nP. • 

This book is a translation from original Ben¬ 
gali of tv.® author. Birth Centenary of Swami 


Vivekananda is being celebrated in India and all 
over the world this year. Born on 12th January 
1803, the great Swamiji lived only for 39 years 
and died on 4th July 1902. As a maker of modern 
India, his life cannot he measured by the length 
of years he lived. After the passing away of his 
master Ramkiisima Paramahainsa in ISOS, Vive¬ 
kananda organised the <Hsciples (.)f the Guru in 
Baranagorc and limiself left for a pilgrimage all 
over India. Thus, he gained a first hand experi¬ 
ence of the poverty, and backwardness of his be¬ 
loved mollier country, once great ituw fallen and 
down-trodden among the nations of the world. He 
was determined to end this sort of things and with 
the h«‘lp of lii.s admirers went to America in 1893 
and his speech at the World Confereircc of Reli¬ 
gions at Chicago marked him out as an outstand¬ 
ing man of that great gatheririg. Thus, he built uj) 
a bridge to connect the East and the West, whieh 
was of ht'irefil to both. Foumler ot Ramkrtsbtia 
Mission. Vi\ekananda was a great ardriteil- 
butlder of social services in this tounlrv. His ser. 
vices to eduralion. women's education in parti, 
cular, jroor aird neglected, his eiaiimi call to 
the >oulh of the country to serve tlic molheiland 
will ever inspiie the people for )lr<‘ noble cause 
he preached and worked for. Following the words 
<if the English prrel we would sa\ that 'Atvr-kd- 
rtanda you should be living at thi'- hour. Iruiia 
is in need of ibce.” 

This small book deserves widi* cliculat on 
among the youth. 

A. R. DniA 

THE SOLDIER : By Richard Ponell : Published 
by Hodder and S'ouglilon. Price lbs. net. 1%‘1 in 
Great Brttain. pp. llTd. 

Richard Powell was born in Philadelphia in 
1908. He was educated in Philadelphia schools 
and at Princeton University frrmi where Vre 
graduated in 1930. He then woikc'd as a reporter 
on the Philadelphia Evening Record, writing 
short stories in sjrare lime. In 1910, he left the 
newspaper to join the Public Relations depart¬ 
ment of a large advertising Agenr v in U.S.A. 
Then he joined the war when Ii.S.A. was attack¬ 
ed. After war service, he returned to the agency, 
in 19.52 bee ante its Vice-I’residenl until 19.58. 
when he resigned to devote himself to writing. 
He produced two novels— The Philadelphian and 
Pioneer, Co Home. He is also the author of popu¬ 
lar ‘Arab and Andy’ series of humousous detective 
stories. 

(The New York Hesald Tribune describes 
The soldier as quite different from, but just as 
exciting as his other two novels Pioneer, Go 
Home and The Philadelphian.) 





The time’ of action of the novel .is late 1942 
and is in the background of the Island of Zoanga 
in the lower Pacific Command of the U.S. forces. 
Gilbert Islands are 500 miles to the North and 
Fiji Islands are 550 miles to the south. To the 
East there is Rota Island where the Japattese had 
a base. To Port Solo in the said Island thejti 
arrived by plane Ll. Col. William Farralou as a 
subsidiary staff officer and also the fljllit Woman’s 
Army Corps under a woman Lieutenant. 

As a matter of fact, there is no island of 
Zoanga. The area in Asiatic-Pacific theatre of 
war is the author’s own creation. Also there was 
no Lower Pacific Command. The area had to be 
created in order to write the story of the upper 
echelons of a Commanding General’s stafl. In 
order to write a story, there liave been intentional 
departures from fact, hut the technical details arc 
correct, so the author himself describes. 

In such a theatre of war to W'illiam Farralou 
this is the end of a promising career. He obeyed 
the order which he might have ignored, he de¬ 
serted his last command at a moment of crisis, 
leaving the force to he annihilated by the relent¬ 
less Japanese a<l\anec. And it is a woman’s cour¬ 
age and faitli in him which resurrected his fail¬ 
ing eons(;ience and pul him heyond the scorn of 
hi.s fellow offieers. J’he novt! thus deals with a 
turning point in a man's career, ll is a leadahle 
novel. well-j)laniied and well-written. 

Ra.IAM !Vlt KllKR.II 

DOCmiM'. OF S|{l^A^Tll\. Vol. 1. U) 
Dr. Mis. Roma Cluindhii. M. I.. D.RliiL 
f'.A.S., Riiiic.pul. (’ovviiiiiiriit l.ndy Drubminic 
Co//ege, (■ak'uttn. Piililislu’d by Pracliyavaui, 
o’. Fedc'ialioii .S'ree/. Cnl-H. Rs. '()/-. 

The long awaited first \olume of tin; iiualu- 
able series on the eomparali\elv le.ss known s\s- 
t<!m of tlie Saiva-Vedanta Schoid of Siikanlha. 
composed by a modern lhahma\atiini of India.— 
well-known, veteran scholar Piiiuipal Dr. Roma 


‘mv ‘ 

Chaudhuri wHl be welcomed by all. The wotfk- is; ; 
a unique one from every point of view. 

First, though a highly scholarly one, it is by ^ 
no means a mere dry statement of facts, or 4 ' 
collection of data from other sources, as ordinarily 
Juund, hut a moment of absolutely original think- ■ 
ing and realisation. In the field of research, S€- . 
capitulation of what others have thought and said 
before is really the first step only. The real or the 
final step is revaluation, re-orientation, rejuvena¬ 
tion of the same. But unfortunately, now-a-days, 
recapitulation has lajcorae all-in-all, making for a 
regrettable dearth of original thinkers in the holy 
field of learning. Dr. Roma Chaudhuri is one . of 
those few original thinkers in the field of philo¬ 
sophy and has dLscussed every problem of the 
monotheistic Vedanta Schools in u manner at once* 
s( ientific and unparlclled. In fact, it is an ab¬ 
solutely original work on Monotheism in general, 
which from its very nature has to face many' 
difficulties from the logical point of view re- 
ganling the nature of God, the jiroccss of crea¬ 
tion. tlie relation between God and the world and 
so on. Dr. Roma’s original views, bringing out. 
the real implications of the Vedanta, on those 
matters, will undoubtedly, he very helpful and 
stimulating to all. Her long discourses on the Law 
of Karma and iViskaina Karma-Vada are speci- 
fieally welcome.. 

Scc.iirIK. ihougli a sirictlv scholarly and 
-eifulilic one. i| !■; al.-d a great woik of art, wrilt. 
CM as it i'. ill a \ei\ -weet and lucid language. 
Aicoiding tu our Indian Aiew. a siliolar is also a 
[>oet. lidlli being dc-igiiatcd Iiv the same. tCPin 
Kavi. Dr. I\oiiia (-liandliiii i iias once aeain proved ■; 
the tiiilli i)| the same. , 

Ibis, with its n'liipanioii -■efoiid \ oliime, and ' 
ri(uall> -I icnlilji- .mil liu id Engisli tian.slation of 
the \ery lare einiunentaTA of Srikaiitha on the 
Hrahma-lMil] a-, alieadv (lul.-Iished (Rs. .■^2 -1 will 
he a most \.iliiahle addition to evei\ general and • 
college Liln.irv, 

Satkari AIookherji . 
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How Poor, The Poor ? 

1 

Writing ediloriall) in its issue ol Sepleiiiher 
14 last, wlmt the Ecoiiomic Weekly has to say on 
the current controversy helween the Union 
CovernTiienl aiul tlie S<i<ialisl Jx'ader in Parlia¬ 
ment, Dr. Ram Manoliar i^ohiu. should In' lound 
not merely interesting ]»j our readers, hut the 
periodical’s ohservations most apposite. 

The great income controversy is at last at 
rest. Lohia, who hfought up the subject in his 
sptrech in the debate on the no-confidence motion 
in the Lok Sabha. has lvt!en jtroved wrong— 
though, we may be sure, not silenced. INanda has 
quoted chapter ami verst; (jf National .Sarnjile 
Survey loptrrts and Plantting Commission studies 
to eslablisli that the people of India, even the 
poorest of them, aie not as jroot as Lohia makes 
them ttut to be. 

But how poor are the jroor ? Acemding to 
Nairda. the jrooiest ten pi'r cent of tiu; pojmla- 
tion have an average monthly per capita expendi¬ 
ture (d Ks. o in the iirral areas and Rs. 10 iir 
urban areas, or -l..‘l annas ami airnas res¬ 
pectively ! What di>es that mean V The imtst asu- 
tere balanced dit't with a minimum consmnplion 
of other itr-ms would, it ha." Ixam estimated, 
cost sermething like Rs. 8.y per bead per 
month. For thr- jrootesl ten ])er cent of the )iopu- 
lation, over 40 million jreojrle. to be able to as. 
prre to this standard by 1976, that i«. bt the end 
of the Fifth Plan the rate of growth of per capita 
income woitld ha\c to be 12 per rent corajrared 
to the Third Plan target ol 4 per cent and the 
slight fall in per capita income actually acheived 
in the first tw<» years of the Plan. 

There is more tr> all this than the growth of 
per capita income. How deep do the scanty bene¬ 
fits of developmerrt pmiolate V Income distri¬ 
bution is a subject about which much is suspect¬ 
ed, little kriowrt (and the Mahalanobrs Com¬ 
mittee seems to be it) no mood to oblige). The 
precise arithmetic of preci.se (wrrnf'e per capita 
consumptirm is mrt. therefore, really vtTy mean¬ 
ingful. What is meaningful is that from all avail¬ 
able accounts the undr'r-prrvileged sections of 
soeiety have very little to show for the 15 years 
of Independence and a deeade and more of fdann- 
«d economic development. 

Onre again, abandoning percentages, let us 
consider two sections of the population, the un- 
employ-'d and the agricultural labourers who. it 
' .may be ^assumed, are among the most under- 


privih'ged. Now, no one. rrtay know for sure the 
state of uimniplovtneni in the country, but even 
those who still gel enllrusiaslit about the Plan 
know tbul the most it claims to do is to ]>rovrde 
employ inett$ to fresh entrants to the, labour mar¬ 
ket. leaving the backlog ol 9 rniHion unemployed 
cairicd over from the Si'eoiul Plan ttniouebed. It 
is not likely to do even ibis and in- fact lb(' 
JMairning Lornriiissiori now appears to be. recon¬ 
ciled (o the I’lan ending vvilb more people vviili- 
out jobs in the (ounlry tliarr there were vvbcti it 
begirn. 

What then lias goiii; wrong 'I Did not the 
Third Plan promise a ‘’coiiijircbcnsivc juogramme 
ol rural works" wliicb il was expected would not 
rru-rcl\ i t«’ate addiliorial employ mcnl o])puilunr- 
tres. but also be the means to liarncs'. ilu- large 
manjrower rcsotiices in the rural areas Jor econo¬ 
mic dcvciopmciil ? To tulnirl that ttnemploy nrent 
will increase ovei llie Plan period, is that not an 
admi.s-sion ol die (.o\einiiieiit's iiiiapaeily to rle. 
vise and |iul into opeiation ceonomie policies and 
jirogiaiiiiiies whicli can Itiin into pioductive use 
lire idle manpower ol llic counti v side wliicb is. 
allci all. India ■- greatest asset ]>ol('nliallv and its 
gicalcst rcspoiisiliilily at picseiil 7 

If statistics of uiicniplovnictil aic. at best, iiu- 
prcssronistic. cvi-ri less is known aboui aiiolbcr 
part of die pojiulalioii wlin li is pcrliai>s only just 
lietlcr olf lliaii those who have no means ol Hve- 
liliood at all. jMlovviiig that ronlirsion over defi¬ 
nitions and coiK'cpls vitiated the data llirowii up 
bv tile Secoml Agrieulluial l.aliour Iti(|uiry. its 
coiirlusioti that incomes of agriculliiia] laboiii 
families aeluallv (Uxlined by 11 ]ier cent between 
195()-.51 and 19.%-.57 cannot be ignored. What is 
important is not the exact rlcclinc in incomes or 
even whether there was a decline at all. l/iil that 
the benefits of an outlay of almost Rs. .8(K) rrurt'S 
on agriculture and comniunily development in the 
First I’laii had gone to sections of the rural popu¬ 
lation other than ibis, the weakest. Eciiomic con¬ 
centration and the tendency of the rich to get 
richer have not found the rural soil infertile. 

The powers that be, to which gods do they 
offer oblation ? Certainly, not to Vivekananda’s 
God, the poor. 

I We are, bowiiver, not at all ronvinced that 
Mr, Nanda, having quoted “chapter and verse df 
National Sample Survey rejrorts and the Planning 
Commission studies” has been able to “estab¬ 
lish that the people of India, even the poorest of 
them, are not as poor as Lohia makes them out 
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to be Until the actual If\cl of the dispo^ablp in- 
<omr of th( poorer sixty per cent of the popu¬ 
lation has h(«n estdl>lisii<d the fi^uns of con¬ 
sumption i\\umlitnri piovidcd bj tin t\-Plaiui 

Minisli I 111* n 1 \ piovis us lai as wi ait abk 
to jud^t that it v^as tlu absolutt iiuiiiinuin ot 

which tilt > wt It lilt |ust to subsist if tin dis 

posabit int onit falls slitol bv wImUmi imrj.m 
It nla^ b( of tins nnniniuin < unsumption e\ptn 
ilituit is wt siinpi (I It iv bound to do linn tin 
ob\ lolls t oin lu-ioii I Mi\ dlti_tius oin to oUl 
way ol lbinkin_ is tbit tin j)t ut st in tin < oun- 
li\ luvt In <11 subsistiiiff piitly on their slim 
ta))ital i(soui(<s Ol by li\|iotlni itiii tin ir 
futiiie 1 iboui 111 tin ib--t lu t ol in\ sut h it 
soun I III 1 illn I t iM l)i loin IS n < U'-alnui tbit 

tin pooifst lit n lu lib linn b pooii i iban \li 

Nainli woiikl III ikt tin in out to In would linn 
St t III lt> hi\t b( (11 <oinbisi\tl\ pio\i<l I tltloi 

1/ R I 

I’lohltms if 1 1 It It I liip iiiitl Dt mo III \ III 
Sooi/i t\iii 

W rilin m llu Iniitn ()iiai<<tl\ ol Xpiil luin 
\li 'si'.ii (,n|ti’- I (llowin^ siiininin oi 
tin ^olln 1 t nil 1 - i ml* it in < uiiiiIIn oi_i 
ni/td in 1 iboit 1 n tin Oii ikt r>- 't mkl si t in lo 
l)t mil n '-I m_ 

Dll lln i"-iii ol lb moi I n N lln i wi ii In 

iini 111 I ibiii Ml- I I opini 11 Din In Id tbit 
d( mol I n \ ti mb il to slow tlown lln |>ioi<" <1 
biilopminl mil lln I isk loi tins inntiiisbtm 
I I mill ih lliil if iionomn iltMlipminl mil 
Olid I li m„i politii d bn Ills mil inslitiili nis 
imis| In iiisidtiiil is 111 illi |s I s(,()mlii\ tin 

poll nil I \ St 1 oiitl \nw ilso I Hind tin tb ino- 

I lilt msliltilioiis is till \ I \is|t tl III nil (|iicili loi 
itlii 1 t isks mil pit ailt d foi It pins to lln insti 
liilioiis oi lb inoi I n \ 111 \si I \ ibiid in w ii 
lilid lilt pioblim ol til mill tail w itb lb tl ol i \- 
pandinj lln pipliln d ])io(issts m ibtst ounti ii s 
In bi id^t lilt ^ i|) bilwitii tin dll miUtl i liti 
ubitb <\iits powi I iiid tin list missis of lln 
populitiori Tl was not n<oi<ljii_ lo thill \ n w 
iilln r tlu pioitdiiid oi lln mslilulionil tlini is 
ibil t mild makf dtinoiiati mt nim_lul in iht si 
loiinliits iioi (lid It btlitit llial it w is loiuitto 
istiibt tin slowntss of dt xt lopini iil to iht fit mo 
iialit system Iht loot of ibt pi ibli m was dn 
inability ol iht wisitiiii/ed tlilt to idt nlifx i' 
self with the people whith bad it sited in a situ - 
lion of f^iowiii^ irrtlivantt ol pililital paili s 
and politital systun for the massts of tin pt opie 
\ccording to the stiond view nnntioned abo»t 
It was not possible through iiistitulinal thaiii-es, 
by adopting more suitable methods of flection and 


moil illtitive Utlniiques ol |iai li inn iitaiy oiga. 
in/alimi to solve the piohkiris of demtuiaiy in 
\s|i Pin y assunud that the luin lions of lapid 
lb M lopiiit lit t ould only In uinbilakin by a de- 
(iinmnil b ubisinp unlimdt ii <1 lo tin pulls and 
pitssuiis ^tinialtd by tin (kmoiiiln tnoctss 
lb loit ol lilt tliilfii in iniwifii tin liist and 
tin tliiid |i< mis ,f \iiw w is that u< oilni" to the 
liitti it w is wimi to txjntl modi i Miration from 
lilt i\is(in ji wt I I lilt s ill lln SI (ounliiis Iheir 
nliiildn ilioii with tin \\ptsl jiirtnulaiiy with 
lilt imimliis t hti wlmli pit s ul in lln ^tsl— 
ills ltd I I 111 milt isiii^ lln nation of ibis group 
liom llu list (d tin |)i pb It XX i- not possible 
111 tills lln 11 lb d (bit to luin tion nuaiungfullv 

III till (I nit \l 1 \sn mdts» ibex lealiscd the 

nt (I (oi tin II nit nidi ilion with tlu jn opk 

1 In It x\ is i diib It lit( d I pini HI IS to the 

ipnilx oi tin wtsi im/it| tbit ti bim_ about 
till bum I I idtntdn iti n with lln p< ipk One 
nw w |s tint tilt It ilioii )T m ixx utmss of 
Ibis piolltni ainoi) tlu mlt lit i tuals a change 

I 1 slid iltitinbs mil links d t pnilm t and a 
pt 1 I'll lit ippi d l> llu 11 In In r stunts nni,ht 
tisuli m I ndm ibis dn n iti >n lln olbt i xnw- 
p mt il mill tills |>os'-dnlitx ind In Id lint the 
WI sit 1 n I Ml nied tlilt x\ is not oiilx dunaltd but 
xilillx mltitsiid m sustimiiv this aluna 

II n mt! In 111 it w u not p 'sdib 1 i tin m to 
list iboxi tin II mil lists as iht\ ikfiind them It 
IS tdx xxlnn i ut >1 lb t \islm jn bln d pio 

I sst I II w tlilt whnb IS m illit I tMlusnily 
Wist 111 n 1 i\ilusi\tl\ tMililiind II 1st s that 
I p linli d mult I 111 m lit w >id<i In im axail- 
db Iht 1 II 1 lilt wisitin (iliuitfd in 

lln 111 ibiin/iti n I lln i mill ns w iibi only 

I mil mil md tin s mi nn \ i itb^attd 

II dill stilus lit bn 1 Must xtln txiii (f the 
union lb it iiistiiulion d iilniiis xxtit needed 

in illii 1 1 (tpltd lln ' oinx pitdn lions of the 

I lulls of It n mil pii_its I', tin suprtine 
oil n r lln I Id b in_i sIusmiI bx lln tlnid 
1 lip lln XIIX int tint m d 1 llnsi (oun- 

liii' lln (jox I Mimt ills liowsotxti uinb mo( latic, 
swi II bx lb linn I i X Is III mdn ition of the ira. 
im list p ) 1 ( ntnbtx ol tin nb i Without up- 

I Itm^ lln I \istin_, stuutuii ol llim_s it was 
possibit |> bim_ ibout ilnimts bx itfoiming 
lln mslilulions o| dt mm i n x m tinki nil ’ with 
tin 111 

Dm xitw slitsstd till lihiriniiiin ispi t Is of 
lit mm n( X l)i mm I It X vx is piillx in tnd m li¬ 
st If mil pirlK T nn ms to in t ml 1 lit xalues of 
flit (loin of spttili ind isstn ulion of thought 
iinl itlioii xvtit finis in tlumselxts ind - no 
matter what (kiinuiaty iiuaiil for deveUffment, 
It was important to kfep the faith in these xalues 
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It was also held that dictatorship was nut condu. 
five of rapid ecoiiomif development and that in 
the field of apritulture particularly, dictatorships 
have resulted in stupendous failures. 

One trend of opinion feared that in the pre¬ 
sent srtualion in some of these eountries, com- 
plele political freedom for unscrupulous elements 
might lead to an added emphasis on religion and 
traditional values which would defeat the pro¬ 
cess of modernization. Others said that since such 
issues happened to be some of the most intelli¬ 
gible isbues in politics, their fiee play might lead 
to the growth of a new leaifership which would 
be more meaningful in social terms than the exist¬ 
ing leaderships The \iew that the Western atti¬ 
tude to these malteib basc‘cl on the assumption 
that the weblernized elite is the modernizing elite, 
may not be the coned one A ceitain amount of 
use of traditional symbols and values may be 
necessary for the growth of the new elite which 
could perform its modernizing role. 

Soinc> experts on rural development agreed 
that Governments in these countiies tended to 
by-pass the rural sector and that the problem ol 
rural leadership and rural progness became acute 
Irecausc of the inability of the national govern¬ 
ments in these lountries to identifv ihemseKes 
with the needs of thi* rural people One }ioint of 
view particularly strc'-sed the multinational 
charactei of most of these countries and the need 
for elfective federalism as an integral part of 
political democracy. Both from the point of \iew 
of democracy and leadership, it was important to 
recognize the principle of federalism in these 
countric's, since popular particijiation rn govern¬ 
mental as well as developmental procc'sses and 
functions could take place only when linguistic 
and cultuial groups had hec*n accorded a degree 
of auloiiomv. Others stressed the need for cen¬ 
tralization in view of the problems of planning 
in these countries and ])ointed out that federalism 
might have detrimeiilal effects upon central 
planrfing which was the primary need ol these 
countries. 

On the problem of the foreign-educated, one 
of the controversies was whether the individuals 


educated eibroad had a fundamental right to de¬ 
cide where they should settle and whether the 
assertion of cosmopolitan values demanded the 
granting of this right to those who studied abroad, 
borne held that it was only right and proper that 
scientists, for example, should begin to consider 
themselves as members of an international pool 
and that it was very wrong to expect from the 
foreign-educated a kind of behaviour as if they 
were cogs in a machine. Others held that the 
whole programme of foreign education is con¬ 
ceived rn terms of the development of these coun¬ 
tries and that ollen precious foreign exchange is 
speni on getting peojile educated abroad, bociety 
and the < omrnunit), therefore, has the right to de¬ 
mand from those whom it sent abroad that they 
coinc back and help then countries, no matter 
what the relative difficulties in these countries, 
borne held that the foreigri-educalc*d usually de¬ 
velop fiustialioiis and hence hec mie prolrlems for 
then societies In the* discussion the c|uestion was 
raisc’d as to how creative the foreign educated 
was in the context of thc> soiiclies to which thev 
return It was felt that the loioigii c due aled re- 
piesenls in a somewhat aggravated loim the 
basic problem of all those wbo are Eiiglrsh-edu- 
rated, nainelv, then alienation from the peojile. 
Much as ihc'j might exfilani their urge to seek 
employment oppoiturntic's ahioad as the lesult 
of then devotion to cosniopolitaii values, m real¬ 
ity it represented,# giowum attachment on the jiarl 
of thc-se people |o the dnicriilics of life in the 
West iMtkinj^ /he jeal roiijen' of ciillutr, thev 
become attracted by certain forms cif Western 
culture. 

B\ and large, the discussions m the confer 
ence left the impression that there was a growing 
impatience among the intellectuals of this rt'gion 
and that they were trying to come to grips with 
the more fundamental problems of the societic's 
than what had so far,been tackled It was also 
interesting to sec how there was a large degree 
of commonness in the pattern of thinking in 
these various countries which illustrates, perhaps 
the fact of the commonness of the problems they 
face. 
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AdmonUiotm from Comrade Mao 

Writing lor The l\ew Leadci, C. F. Hudson. 
Diroflur of the Ccntei ioi Far Eastern Studies 
at ist. Antonj'h College, Oxford. analyM"' llie 
Mowow-Peking ideologit al rill thus : 

Ethics has heen defined as the theory of what 
other peofde ought to do. The definition i-^ veiy 
appliialile to the Sino-Soviel ilispule. which is 
essentially a matter of the Chinese telling the 
Russians what they ought to do and the Russians 
denying that they ought to do it. 

As conducted in Moscow, the hilalc’ral talks 
helvvecMi the two adveisaties have heen a debate 
lielwt'en two teams of highh skilled ideological 
lawyeis with no judges and jiiiy jiie-ent to gne 
a leidicl. Bui ol loiiisf both side", an* awaie that 
theje aie judges to whom ihe case must ullinialely 
he leleired, aiicl llie' are itie 550 oi more Commu¬ 
nist jiailies of the woild who collecli\el\ make 
up wh.i[ is known .is the ititeinational (.ommu- 
nisl movement 

Lnlil Malm dissolved the Cominlein. the 
movement had a lormal unilu'd oiganization. hut 
since then it can onlv uttei its etumenkal voice 
wlien specially summoned foi a woild Commu- 
nisi conteience Two sueh c onfiMcncc's have met 
since Stalin's death—that of 10.S7. which gathei- 
ed primalily to celehiale the 40lh annivc-rsaiv of 
the Oc lohei Revolution, and that of PXK). which 
was called to resolve the fiisl gicvit crisis in Sino 
Soviet Party rei.itions. 

Now that theii cjuairel has again reached a 
jioint of ciisis. the- Chinese want a ihiid world 
(onfeiencc* to delibeiatc' on the issues, hut the 
Soviet leaders have so fai been unwilling, and 
offered bilateral talks instead. The Chinese have' 
agreed to hold them, though as a prelimiiiaiy t > 
the world eotifeiciice whicdi is their main objec¬ 
tive and which the Russians cannot indefinitely 
]»oslponc, unless they arc willing to see a final 
split in the world movement. I’lie Chinese hope-, 
and the Russians feai. and not without leason. 
that a third world conference of Communist parl¬ 
ies would be considerablv more favorable to ihc' 
Chinese than was that of I9o0. 

The trouble is that Mao Tse-tuiig has lie- 
eome the keejrer of the Marxist-fAminisl con¬ 
science. lie is powerful not because' Communist 
China is strong economically and mililarilv - 


wliicli it is not—but because he can convincingly 
< lairii that he stands for the teahing of Lenin 
.ig.uiist [lolic ies and doctiinal adaptations of a . 
definitely levisionisl tendency. He is strong also, 
hc-c dusc- cindiluled l.eninism appeals today most 
persuasively to the revolutionary militants in the 
underdevelcipc'd countries of Asia and Africa, of 
whi.h China is a nioii> natural leader than 
F^iitopeaii RnsMii. 

in moving in a direction which diverges in a 
inaikc'd degree fiom the path mapped out by, 
l.eriin. the* (iicsenl leadershiji ol the CP.SU can 
suppress irilicism Ihomih not entirely critical,' 
thouehls—within the Soviet 1 nion. But it cannot - 
stifle voices of 'Ic'imnc iaiicm fiom Cormnunist 
jiatlic's which arc- also sovereign governments, ot 
from ( oniimmist pailv rneniheis in countries 
whc-ie (>PSl ceiisoiship and drseipline cannot 
he imjiosed. I'he Russians and Chinese might, ' 
however, atric'e to difici and go their own ways 
without starid.ilous jiuhlie polemic’s, were it not 
Ioi the fail thal the Russian eriois in theoiy and 
jnactice aie in the (diinese view irnjieriling the' 
whole cause of ( oininunism liv weakening the re. «. 
volutionaiv impetus of the movement and dis* 
rc'gaidiiig oppoitunitics wliicli mav not lecui. 

To some* extent Khiushchev himself en- 
couiaiicd the line which the ( limc'se have taken 
since 19v7 by his iiioidiiiatc' Isiasting and pfro- 
jidgarida exploil.ition of (he liist intercontinental 
ballistic missile and the fir-l ''pulnik. which were ^ 
the siicMt c-veti|s of thal yc'ai From these sue- 
fc’Sses of Soviet mililatv-s( lentifie tc'-chnology—-, 
wliicli weie aclvcnh’sed all tJie moic liy the near- 
|)aiii( ihcv piodiicecl in eeilain Vi (‘stern* cjuarters 
at that time the ('liiiiese chew the inference that 
the "S'x ialisi (ani|)" w.is now siiongcr than “im» * 
jveii.ilisin.” ol. m Mao's own meteorological raeta. 
fihoi. that "the east wind prevails over the West 

I ly 

. 

Mao (onihmcd this conviction thal there had 
been a decisive chaniie in woild power relations 
wilii his belief that “imperialists arc paper- 
tigers.” Ihis was deiived lioni his experience in 
the Koicxm War. when he fought tlic* United 
Stales lot thiee veais without receiving a single 
hornh on Chinese tenitoiv. The conclusion he 
chew from ihc.-c piemises was that the had 
come for the Communist bloc to adopi^ard for¬ 
ward policies. 
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The assuinplit»ti was lhal the Weslern Powers 
would probably iiol dare to wage full-scale (in¬ 
cluding nuclear I war, and that if they did, tliey 
would be beaten. Clearly China, being herself 
without nuclear weapons and liable to American 
nuclear retaliation for any forward move, could 
not act on her own, since it was on Russian nu¬ 
clear annamenls and their supposed superiority 
that the proptjscd new strategy must depend. 

Khrushc hev, however, (juite failed to come up 
to expectations. Having made the most of his 
rockets and Sputniks through a high-|nc&sure 
advertising campaign, he did not blockade Rerlin 
or move troops into Jian. Instead be began a 
campaign lor a summit conference and tlie in¬ 
gratiating approach to America which finally led 
to his ccmversalions with President Kisenhower 
at Camp David. Flying to Peking after his re¬ 
turn from Ameri< a. he inlornied the Chinese in a 
speech that "when 1 spoke with President Kisen¬ 
hower 1 got the imjiression lhal the President of 
the Unitcfl Stales, and not a few people support 
him, uilderstands the need to relax inlerualional 
tension.” 

Mao 'rse-lung did not then contrailict him, 
but it was significant lhal he made no speech of 
welcome. Khrushchev could not have concealeil 
from Mao the fact that, whert^as he had got what 
he thought was a hopeful start in negotiations on 
Berlin, there was nothing in the jiackel for China. 
For in Amerita Khrushchev had prudently not 
made the going harder on Berlin by raising in a<l- 
dition the vexed question of Arneiican policy to¬ 
ward (iommunist China. 

The first crisis in Sino-Soviet lelalions deve¬ 
loped rajiidly from this point. It was aggravated 
(by the neutral position taken uji by the Soviet 
Llnion with regard to China’s border conflict with 
India : China, struggling with great economic 
difficulties, was already resr-ntJul at Russian eco¬ 
nomic aid to India (in reerdpl. additionally, as 
China was not. of economic aid from the Wesl|. 
and neultalily in a clash betwi'en a Communist 
and a bourgeois stale seemed an uirpardonable 
betrayal of Communist solidarity. The Chinese 
anger w'as first jilaiiily expressed in K’ang 
Sheng’s speech at the meeting of the Warsaw 
Treaty Powers in Moscow in February, ],%0. 

In April of the same year tin* dispute was 
raised to the idrxilogical plane by articles in Red 
Plug, the Chinese Party’s theoretical journal. It 
was now declared, though still without any direct 
personal attack on Khrushchev, that Soviet policy 
was ,going wrong because of doctrinal deviations. 

Vivyre was something in this contention. 
Khrusheffev and his associates had in fact modi¬ 
fied Leninist doctrine in tvvo important respects. 


In the first place, they had accepted the view that 
strategic nuclear war would be loo destructive for 
both sides to he risked by a loo provocative 
policy—aJid had j)rol)ahly also been told by their 
military advisers that if there were to he a nuclear 
showdown, America wouhl still have the stronger 
hand for it. They therefore rejected Lenin’s be¬ 
lie! that wars v\eie incvilahle as long as imperial¬ 
ism existed. 

Secondly, I lie Russians saw no pi<)specl of 
revolutions on the classic model of workers’ in- 
surit'clion in the induslriaiize<l Western world. 
They were more inclimvl !»> j)ul their slake on 
parliamentary loalilioii tactics whereby (iommu- 
nist parlies might wriggle into gvrvernmenls and 
lake over power from within, imne or less in 
line with lh(i Czech coup d'elni of 194}}. This, 
however contrary to any jjrincijrles of genuine 
(Icmoctiny. was also lar lemov.^d fiom the 
liilli('rlo established Leninist conception of the 
violent seizure of ])owcr. and involved a jejedion 
of Lenin’s leaehing oir the inevitability of civil 
war on ibe load to Socialism, flic (ibini'sc claimed 
lhal all this amounted t<» a betrayal of the inter¬ 
nal ional (iominunist movement. 

But it is not enough in such a situation for 
the adherents ol the line failli iiieicly In ilcnounce, 
error ; there must he a political strategy for 
lasting it out ami bringing ibnsc who have been 
led astray back on to llic light roarl. 1‘ruin the 
Cliine.se jioinl of view this caii imw only be done 
by getting i id ol Klirusbi liev. He is iiicoii igible. 
He appeared foi a lime to be nicriding bis ways; 
last scar, instead of lelying mi the Camp David 
spirit to gel West Berlin, he smuggled ballistic 
missiles into (aiba to exert a nuclcai blackmail 
on the linited Slates in next imiiid ol iiegolia- 
liojis. In the ('binese view this was bow a Soviet 
leader ought to behave, and they gave the Soviet 
Lfnion enllmsiaslic support during the Cuban 
I risis, as well as taking the opporlunilv to anni¬ 
hilate a division of the Indian Army while Wesl¬ 
ern allenlion was diverted by dangers nearer 
borne. 

But. having l.een found out while his missile 
liases in (aiha were still not yet operational, 
and being faced with an American determination 
to eliminate them even at the risk of nuclear war, 
Khrushchev barkerl down and look his missiles 
bark to Russia. For the rules of the .Soviet Union, 
this experience confirmed their ajiprehensions 
about the consequences of pursuing a hard 
policy; the United Stales turned viut to be “a 
pajier tiger with nuclear teeth.” 

The Chinese, however, were quite uncon¬ 
vinced by the demonstration; they accused 
Khrushchev of two distinct Marxist-l/eninist sins 
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—of “advciilurisin” in putting missiles into Cuba 
without estimating the consequences, and of 
“capitulationism'’ l»y taking them out again when 
challenged 1»> the liniled .Slates. All this, accord¬ 
ing to the Chinese, has shown that Khrushchev 
is unfit lo lead the. inlernalional ConnnunisI 
movement. 


Free Enterprise Economy Not 
for the Lazy 

The following ({noted from the Herman 
ft'eehly A'eie.s should bt‘ of keen interest to the 
count ri : 

Prof. Ludwig Erhard's Philosophy of 
Individual lnitia1i\'e 

The .soc’ial-jnark('1 jiohcy is not for the 
easy-going. No, il is not for the la'/A. poiuP- 
out ProfessiU' Ludwie Erhard. Federal Mi¬ 
nister of Economic Affairs, in an article ex¬ 
plaining hi.s philosophy of free enterprise 
individual initiative and plantiing by Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Prof. Ludwig Erhard writes : 

All parties and almost all groups in thi 
PYderal Republic of Germany say that th('\ 
are in favour of a free economic order, as it 
It were a matter of cour.se. Yet. at the same 
lime, there is an ever-increasing call nui 
only abroad but here for State measures, for 
more Slate “aclivily”, and finally the desire 
for a “plan.” This makes it clear that the 
idea and conception of a free economic and 
social Older has not yet sunk sufficiently 
deep roots. 

We need not look far to see a working 
comparison of a rigidly planned economic 
and social system on the one hand and a free 
system on the other. We need only look at 
the Soviet-occupied Zone of Germany and 
compare conditions there with the way of life 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Across the Iron Curtain i.a that other 
part of Germany, the people ai’e certainly 
as hardworking as the people 'm the Fedc- 
val Republic arc. If, nevertheless, they do 
not enjoy the fruits of their labour, and th'- 
total production of their economy is verx- 
much less than in the Federal Republic, 
■here is a clear explanation. 


Collccjive Syitem l'.\. I'rec Order 

The reason for the difference between 
the position over there and that here is that 
the collectivistic system of the Soviet Zone 
of Germany, based on State planning, has 
failed, while during the same years our free, 
liberal, social economic order here in the 
Federal Republic has brought forth a rich 
harvest. 

The social-market policy that we found¬ 
ed l!i years ago—we founded it on a basis of 
ruins and rubble, want and misery—is cer¬ 
tainly not for the easy-going. Our way of 
life ('ncourages people to compete and thus 
produce to their utmost capacity. No, it is 
not for the lazy. On the other liand, con¬ 
sider what it has done ; It has created in 
this destroyed country a highly developed 
economy, which can compare favourably 
with that of th(' most advanced industrial 
countrie.^ in the world. 

I am not saying this in order to district 
;)t1( ntion froiu th(' (act that there i.s still 
want heie in the Pk'deral Republic of Ger¬ 
many. 1o<i, and that we still havt' big tasks 
ahc'ad ol us. But it is certain that our many 
successes to date have bo('n achieved be¬ 
cause we have combined freedom with 
responsibility. 

Moir Thxiii an hronomic K<rij)e 

The constantly rising output of the 
German economy is pi oof of the economic 
soundnc.ss of our approach But it is more 
than that—more than a recipe for prosperitv. 
An economic order that guarantees a maxi¬ 
mum of personal freedom in all aspects of 
life is at the same time one of the essential 
bases of a democratic State founded on the 
rule of lawo 

Anyone who has experienced as tho¬ 
roughly as the Germans have the devast ing 
influence of excessive State direction, with 
its destruction of the individual's freedom, 
anyone w'ho has gone through that and then 
experienced the joy of freedom regained 
wdll be clear about his philosophy. 

The Role of Indiridimls 

But a social-market system—by which 
T mean a maximum of free entei'prisejrom- 
bined with a determination that nvTOody’s 
exercise of freedom must infringe on the 
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general welfare—is alsa good for a highly 
practical reason. We haye seen above that 
a free economy like ours gives wide scope to 
the activity of all concerned. Yet, even in 
the act of granting this individual leeway, 
a free market economy does itself a favour. 
It solves the problem of how to direct a 
highly complex economy—an economy that 
in its totality is nowadays not even approxi¬ 
mately comprehensible to any one person.. 

Critics contend that while a social-market 
policy might have been the right recipe for 
a time of shortage, from now on State plan¬ 
ning alone can guarantee steady growth and 
provide a standard for suitable investments. 
They argue that to prevent over-production 
the State should set economic goals, fix 
standards, keep down prices and keep the 
economy competitive. Answering these 
critics, Prof. Dr..Ludwig Erhard points out: 

“All experience teaches that particularly 
in a situation of State planning there is 


exceedingly great likelihood of misplaced 
investments—for planning and reality hardly 
ever coincide.” 

Role o/ the S/fltes 

Prof. Erhard, however, agrees that the 
State has a role to play. He concludes; 
“The State, to be sure, has an important 
role to play. That role is to make sure 
that the economy remains in firm 
shape. The State provides a sound basis 
for prosperity, not by creating prospe¬ 
rity but by making sure that it is maintain¬ 
ed. The State can ensure that the currency 
remains stable, that there is fair competition 
and that all income groups have adequate 
purchasing power. These factors taken 
care of, the liberated energies of all the indi¬ 
viduals that make up the public are the 
best assurance that the upward trend will 
continue toward a better life for all.” 



V. Editor— Kedar Nafh Chatterji 

PruK?d and published by Nibaran Chandra Das, Prabasi Press Private Limited, 

120-2. Acharya Prafulla Chandra Road. Calcutta-9. 
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The World 

At the lime of wilting these, the onlv 
shooting war in this tioubli'd w'orld, was 
on the North of Aliiea m the countiies on 
the Mediteiranean sea. The w'ar was bo- 
twfecn die two Arab States of Algeria and 
Morocco. The dispute was piincipally 
based on the .su/eieinty o\er a vast tiajt 
of the Sahara which the French had kept 
attached to Algeria to the last and when the 
transfer of power took place all that a'ei 
was taken over (vutually with a small ar^ a 
reserved for exploitation by the French, 
where the oil-wells aie situated) by 
Algeria. Morocco claims a portion of it ami 
finding that Ben Bella’s goveininent was 
unwilling even to discuss the claim, the 
Hoi ocean authorities have taken an equallv 
hostile attitude Sporadic fighting iioke on* 
about the second week of October and tlic’e 
arc reports of hostilities flaring up and dowm 
on the common frontier aieas belwi en 
the two countries. Reports from Marrakesli 
sent on the 16th, described fighting goin^ 
on between Algerian and Moroccan troops 
“in full combat conditions” in the disputed 
desert border areas south-east of that city. 
The official who gave the news said that 
the Algerians launched a counter attack in 
force on that day but the 4,000 Moroccan 
troops held their own. 

Strangely enough, he added the state- 
ttient “there is no state of war between 


Algolla and Morocco” to that bit of newsj 
Eailier there have been lepoits of bombing 
\i\ <n Algerian plane, 

'Ihe causes of this ouib’Cij. iw on the 
ii\a] claims of the two Satis u the ii^n 
iron-ore and coal de})o rs in llu m <.il ,uei 
under contention The Ai.ib j. ague has 
called lor a cease-fire, letuin ol ihe tiuous 
to iheir respectne bases and a nieeu ig to 
discuss the si’uatio i and M Bo aguiba, the 
Piesident of Tunisia has als > oiler* d to 
mediate. 

Apait from tha* flare-up the +roubh's in 
the Latin Amei’cas held the worlds atten¬ 
tion during the bcgmmtig of the month. 

On October 3, the civil Government 
of Honduras, a small lepublic uf Cential 
America, wnth the Caiibbean Sea on the 
North, the State of Nicaragua on the East 
and tlie South, El Salvadoi on llu SoiUri und 
West and Guatemala on the We^* aa boun- 
dancs, was overthrowm in a swift coup by 
the military. The State of Honduias is 
43237 sq miles m area and has a population 
estmiated at about 2,000,000 mostly ol Indian 
and Spanish extraction. It is a very* fertiL; 
though mostly uncultivated and richly 
afforested and mountainous land with 
abundant though undeveloped mineral 
resources. 

Nine days previously the militarv^ook 
over in the Dominican Republic, wirifbn is a 
State that forms the eastern two-thirds of 
the Island of Hispaniola in the Caribbean 
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Sea, the other third being the Republic of 
Haiti ruled by the dictator Duvalier since 
1961. 

Honduras is the sixth State to be taken 
over by military coups within the last 
eighteen months, and the quick succession 
in which it followed the take-over of the 
Dominican Republic has caused serious con¬ 
cern to the U.S. Government. It threatens 
to undercut the U.S. organized Alliance for 
Progress to its very foundations. The fol¬ 
lowing extracts from the editorial columns 
of the New York Times Weekly Review for 
October 6, give an idea of the whole situa¬ 
tion as viewed from the official standpoint 
of the U.S . 

The coup, following hard upon the 
military take-over in the Dominican Re¬ 
public the week before, caused grave con¬ 
cern in Washington. It threatened to under¬ 
cut the basic premise of the Alliance for 
Progress—the pieniise that the best hope for 
the impoverished Latin-American peoples is 
economic rclorm under democratic rule and 
with United States aid. The fear is that the 
military roadblocks against reform will per¬ 
suade Latins to turn instead to the revo¬ 
lutionary course ol Castro of Cuba. 

The classic ingredients for political in 
stability are present in virtually everj 
country in Latin America. Illiteracy is 
Widespread, ranging as high as 90 per ceni 
in some of the Latin countries. Poverty is 
the rule , per capita income is below 3 i >100 a 
year in a number of areas. 

These problems are compounded by the 
predominantly agricultural economies ol the 
Latin countries. There is heavy reliance in 
many ol the countries on one crop. A season 
of bad weather can mean economic disaster. 
Fluctuations in world market prices drasti¬ 
cally affect annual incomes. 

In such circumstances, it is clearly a her¬ 
culean task for democracy to take root and 
to flourish. The informed electorate essen¬ 
tial to effective democracy simply does not 
exist. Wealth tends to be concentrated in 
the hands of a few individuals. 

<^e Alliance for Progress, initiated 
two y&ars ago by President Kennedy “to 
build a new hemisphere,” is designed to 


promote stability and progress in Latin 
America. 

The Alliance seeks through a program 
of substantial economic aid to .combat the 
hemisphere’s political and social ills. It 
makes such aid contingent on internal social 
and political reforms on the part of the 
recipent governments—reforms such as tho 
redistribution of land and more equitable 
taxation. The hope is that the combination 
of aid and reform will create a climate in 
which viable democracy can flourish and 
resist the pressures from right and left. 

The threat from the left comes in part 
from indige(n(j|us Communist movements, 
in part from the efforts of Premier Castro 
to export the Cuban revolution. Since tho 
Latin masses for the most part have no 
slake in the status quo, the Communist 
appeal with its promise ol land reform, 
distribution of wealth and impioved stand¬ 
ard of living, falls on fertile giound The 
Communists’ str ategy is to provoke the 
military to overthrow dcmociatic govern¬ 
ments in the hope that the mtisses oi th'^- 
people eventually will turn to the Com- 
mumsts. 

Tho threat Irom tho right is primarily 
a thieat from the Latin militaiy, either 
acting independently oi allied with powei- 
ful elements of the old ruling classes, who 
oppose the rcfoim aspects ol the Alliance 
for Progress or reforms initiated by demo¬ 
cratic regimes in the Latin countries. 

And in continuation of its commentary 
tho editorials give a birds-eye view of the 
situation in Honduras : 

Honduras contains all the elements 
that have produced conflict among left, 
right and center in Latin America. It has 
been called the “country of the 70’s—70 per 
cent illiterate, 70 per cent rural, 70 per cent 
illegitimate.” It has a history of political 
strife and frequent intervention by the 
military. 

In 1957, the country began a brave ex¬ 
periment in democracy. A constituent 
assembly elected a President, Dr. Ramon 
Villeda Morales, now 54, a surgeon who 
early in his career developed a lively inte¬ 
rest in politics. Under Dr. Villeda Morales, 
Honduras made some hesitant steps for- 
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ward. New schools were built, at rate esti¬ 
mated by the Government at 232 a year 
for five years, and unpaved roads were 
•stretched into the mountains and forests 
The President became a firm friend of the 
Alliance for Progress, which thus far has 
committed $18,2 million to Honduras 

This progress notwithtanding, feais 
mounted in recent weeks that Honduras 
was ripe for military coup d’etat. The main 
leason was the probable outcome of the 
Presidential eleclion set for October 13—a 
week from today. The expected victor was 
Modesto Rodas Alvarado, 43, the presiding 
officer in Congress and the candidate of 
President Villeda Morales's Liberal party 
Tn his oulspoken campaign, he pledged to 
reduce the powers of the military, which 
m turn charged that he was “soft’’ on 
Communism 

It should be noted incidentally that 
merely a flood of dollai-aid cannot slave- 
• )fl military dictatorship'’, as should be cleai 
liora what has happened in South Korea 
and South Vietnam and Pakistan. 

In Asia the Cold War tensions an' 
chiefly felt in India and in South Vietnam 
In Malayasia the intransigence of the Ind(.- 
iiesian Government has kept up the tensions 
that followed the birth of Malayasia on 
September 16. It is hoped, however, that 
the good offices of the Thailand Government 
will help in smoothing down the ruffled 
leelings of the chree parties to the trouble 
all of whom seem to have grievances ! 

In the Himalayan areas on the fron¬ 
tiers between Tibet and India, the Chinese 
are still actively building strong points and 
roads, massing troops, heavy artillery, 
armour and transport. The build-up is 
undoubtedly warlike, though the Chinese 
are telling the World that unless India gives 
“provocation” there would be no fresh out¬ 
break of active warfare. 

1 

Red China’s new soul-mate Pakistan, 
has not been slow to take-up the unprincipled 
methods of her new-found partner. Menda¬ 
cious propaganda and double talk have been 
Pakistan’s customary procedure, ever since 
her birth, in her dealiifgs with India. To 


that she has now added nibbling at Indian 
territory by means of encroachments on un¬ 
guarded Indian territory by her armed 
forces. The latest adventure of this type 
is taking place on the borders of Assam, 
where Pakistani armed forces are building 
bunkers on Indian territory under cover of 
fire from small arms. Unarmed Indian police 
have been attacked, and an outpost has 
been looted in characteristic Pakistani 
fashion and uparmed Indian peasants have 
been fired upon in an attemiit to drive them 
away from their fields, so that Paki.stani 
infiltratois might seize and t)ccupy the 
cultivated lands. 

The most curious aspect of the affair is 
the posting of unarmed police by the Indian 
Government in such disturbed areas. It 
seems New Delhi really needs primary 
lessons m such matters as Defence even 
to-dav ! 

China, through Mr. Chou-En-lai, has 
evinced willingness to lesume direct pour¬ 
parlers with India, according to an interview 
that has been given to Mr Gciald Long, 
The General Manager of Reuters. In that 
interview the Prime Minister of Red China 
had .staled that China and India should re¬ 
open negotiations at any level, mcludmg 
that between the heads of Governments, 
but there should be no pro-conditions. He 
is reported to have said “If Prime Minister 
Neliru finds it inconvenient to come to' 
China, the Chine.se Premier is willing to 
go to India. And this proposal has not been 
taken back by us.” The rest of the inter¬ 
view', extracts from which are given below, 
contain passages which tend to lay emphasis 
on the pose of injured innocence affected 
by Red China’s Premier. The extract is 
from a report in the Amrita Bazar Patrika: 

The Sino-Indian border situation was 
now relaxed due, Mr. Chou claimed, to a 
series of measures taken by China. 

“We did not carry out provocations in 
the first place and neither will we conduct 
provocations in the future. Unless the 
Indian armed forces again intrude int'-^'our 
side of the line of actual control, tke situa¬ 
tion cannot become tense again,” he said. 
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He said Ihere were constant reports 
from New Delhi that China was massing 
troops and planning an invasion and that 
Chinese planes were violating Indian Air 
Space. 

VI can tell you definitely that all these 
allegations are absolutely baseless.” Mr. 
Chou said. 

I 

Colombo Proposals 

Mr Chou said some foreign friends 
were worried that the conflict might start 
again, “but our stand is definite We wil 
never start any conflict So long as India 
does nol start now provocations, the situa¬ 
tion v’ill continue to be relaxed ” ~ 

Mr Chou said “With mediation bv the 
six Colombo powers, should India create 
tension acain. even then the six powers can 
plav the role of dissuading India” 

Mr Chou also mad^' refeiences to the 
India-China conflict when asked about 
China’s attitude to peaceful co-existence 

He recalled the numerous treaties of 
non-aggression and friendship and boundary 
agreements which China had concluded and 
said : “In all these we have declared out 
adherence to the five principles of peaceful 
co-existence When we make such declaia- 
tions we abide by them in deed. 

“It IS regrettable that India provoked 
the boundary conflicts and sabotaged the 
five pi'inciplcs of peaceful, co-existence,” 
Mr Chou added. “But we don’t despair, 
confident that the day \vill surely come 
again when China and India will live to- 
r’ether in friendship under the five principles 
of peaceful co-existence.” 

The External Affairs department dis¬ 
missed Mr. Chou En-lai's offer to come to 
New Delhi for talks with Mr. Nehru as a 
propaganda move. The following state¬ 
ment was issued by the External Affairs 
Depailment: 

This IS not the first occasion that the 
Chinese Premier has offered to come to 
Nevj^ Delhi. The sole purpose of making 
this OiVer is to disengage China from the 
Colombd proposals which, to a degree, have 
attempted'to undo the results of China’s 


massive invasion of India and provide a 
basis for peaceful negotiations. 

If Mr. Chou En-lai is anxious for the 
resumption of peaceful negotiations with 
India, he has merely to respond to India’s 
initiative of accepting the Colombo proposals 
fully without any reservations. If he conti¬ 
nues to spurn the efforts of six friendly 
non-aligned Afro-Asian countries, we shall 
have to conclude that any other efforts 
made by him are desgined to bypass the 
Colombo proposals and continue to retain 
the fniits of aggression. 

The Chinese Note of October 9, in both 
its tone and contents indicates no desire oi 
any kind to solve India-China differences 
by peaceful methods If the Chinese atti¬ 
tude to constructive measures suggested by 
India is indicated by their statement—let 
us wa.ste a little mk and paper as India is 
pressing for a reply—suiely the other ex¬ 
treme of the Prime Minister of the country 
offering to come to Delhi could hardly make 
any sense unless it was purely a propa¬ 
gandist move. 

It is evident that Heads of Governmout 
cannot meet and discuss without adequate 
preparations at vaiious levels between th" 
Governments concerned The tone and con¬ 
tents of the Chinese Note of October 9 could 
not, by any stretch of imagination, be re¬ 
garded as conducive to a meeting of the two 
Prime Ministers. 

The tense situation on our Northern 
Frontiers is likely to continue therefore and 
our preparations to meet the Chinese assault 
on our frontier defences—if and when it 
materializes—^must go on in an accelerated 
pace, without any relaxation whatsover. 

Pakistan’s latest feat also took place 
in a press meeting. Pakistan’s ambas¬ 
sador to the U.A.R., Mr. S. K. Dehlavi. 
attacked India’s foreign policy at a press 
conference held in Cairo, about the middle 
of October. Statesman’s report gives the 
following details: 

The Indian Ambassador has pointed out 
that Mr. Dehlavi had committed a grosF 
breach of diplomatic conduct by his un¬ 
balanced and intemperate outburet, an Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs Ministry spokesman said. 
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Dr. Dehlavi on Tuesday criticized India’s 
policy of non-alignment, non-violence an-l 
secularism. • “They are shouts from house¬ 
tops. India does not believe in them, nor doe.s 
she assimilate them,” he said. 

He alleged that India’s treatment of the 
Muslim minority, “31,000 of whom escape 1 
to Pakistan” violated India's secularism 
and the rule of law, and her seeking or 
Western aid, the air umbrella and the Voice 
of America transmitter showed that Indm 
had given up her non-alignment policy. 

The Pakistani Amba.s.sador, also alleged 
that Indian leaders, including Dr. Radha- 
krishnan, Mr. Nehru and Mr. Sanjivayya, 
had recently referred to the use of “force 
when time and opportunity comes.” This 
amounted to renunciation of the policy of 
non-violence, he argued. 

Mr. Dehlavi’s attack on India vdolates 
the UAR Foreign Minrstry’s directive dis¬ 
allowing diplomatic nnssions in Cairo to 
conduct hostile publicity against! another 
country with which the UAR has freindly 
I’cla lions. 

'J'he outburst had to be “unbalanced and 
intemperate,” for how else could one bolster 
up mendacious propaganda laced with un¬ 
mitigated lies ? Fuilher, Pakistan’s beautiiul 
scheme to manouvre the infiltration o^ 
hundreds of thousands of Pakistani Muslims 
into India, after about 20 million Pakistani 
Hindus had been looted and dcpiived of all 
their possessions and then driven into India, 
has misfired to a great extent. Thus the 
Pakistani plan to shift the load of staiwin", 
peoples from her own shoulders to that of 
India and planting a network of spies, 
saboteurs and fifth column leaders all over 
Assam, Tippera and West Bengal, stands to 
be foiled. Hence this typical Pakistani 
reaction! 

There have been notable changes in 
Government in West Germany and in Unit¬ 
ed Kingdom, along the accepted democraJc 
procedure followed in those countries. 

In West Germany the 87 year old 
Chancellor of the Federal Republic, Dr. 
Konrad Adenauer, who Had held the post for 


14 years, voluntarily stepped down and his 
successor, the second Chancellor in the 
Federal Republic’s historjg was elected on 
the 16th of October. The now Chancellor 

15 Professor Ludwig Erhard (60), who is 
acknowledged to bo the architect of West 
Germany’s post-war “economic miracle”, 
was elected by 279 voles in the Bundestag, 
the Lowor-Hou.se of Parliament Ho needed 
250 void's for election as Chancellor. 

In the Unittd Kingdom, where Mr. 
Harold Macmillan, the Prime Minister of 
U.K., w'ho has had an emergency operatioo 
and would need quite some time to con¬ 
valesce, had sen! m bis icsignation to the 
Queen on October 13, thus ending a Piemie<:- 
ship that had lasted six years and nine 
months and had w'eathcred many storms 
V’ithin that .span With his icsignation the 
Cahinei automatically goes out and a new 
ont“ has to be formed by some one who has 
been invited by the Queen to form a succes¬ 
sor Ciw^emment. 

Wide Speculation has been going on, m 
Biit.uu and abroad about the likely successor 
to Mr. Macmillan Coniraiy to the “behov¬ 
ed wishes of a good half of the outgoing 
(.'abmet, the majonly of the Toiv M.P.s and 
proh.ibly the overwhelming prehii'iice "if 
the Tory voteis in llie Constitucm les”—as 
pul by the Statesman’s coiiequmdent—Lord 
Home W'as incited liy the Queen to form 
the new Government and he accepted it. 

Th(' new incumbent—at least the man 
chosen by Mr. Macmillan as his successor 
and invited bv the Queen accordincly—is 
Lord Home, Foreign Secretary in the out¬ 
going Cabinet. It is the first lime that a 
peer of the realm had been named to the 
highest office in the U.K.’s poiltical set up 
since 1902, when Lord Salisbury’s Premier¬ 
ship (1895H902) ended There is nothing 
in British Law to prevent Lord Home from 
sendng as Prime Minister. But as a peer he 
cannot enter the Hmi.sc of Commons when 
it is in session. There is some talk there¬ 
fore about the possibility of his relinquishing 
his title. Prior to his succeeding to Ih, 'earl¬ 
dom he had .'sen'od for many ycafs in the 
House of Commons. , 
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Natioinal Solidarity Day 

j 

Sunday the 2{Hh of October was observ¬ 
ed as Solidarity Day in order to give the 
people an opportunity to pledge their all in 
the defence of the Motherland. The pledge, 
as read out in Hindi by Prime Minister 
Mr. Nehru before the 20000 school children 
of Delhi gathered at the Ferozeshah Kotla 
grounds, has been translated thus : 

“I reaffirm the solemn resolve of our 
people to preserve the freedom and integrity 
of my mother-land however hard and hov/- 
ever long the struggle and however great 
the sacrifices.” 

“I pledge to work with determination 
for the unity and strength of the nation.” 

Mr. Nehru said that this day, October 
20, was being observed as the National 
Solidarity Day because it was on this day 
a year ago that the Chinese had launched a 
major campaign of aggression on India’s 
Northern borders. “Today” he said “should 
be described as “Victory Day” since a 
pledge was being taken to give victory to 
the nation.” 

He also said that thb Unity of the country 
was the basic need of the day. This oneness 
should break down the walls of caste, reli¬ 
gion, State and language which has been 
created in the country. Whatever Slate one 
may belong to, it should be remembered 
that all were Indians first and it was the 
duty of every one to protect the freedom ot 
India. 

Mr. Nehru laid emphasis on the oneness 
of the nation. “All of us should learn and 
teach in our homes the significance of be¬ 
ing one. The strength of a nation lies not 
iin arms but in the spirit of the people,” he 
said. 

Every word of what Mr. Nehru and the 
other leaders of the nation have said is true, 
and we hope that all of us will remember 
the pledge, to work for the unity and 
strength of the nation and thereby to up¬ 
hold the liberty and integrity of our mother¬ 
land,'in the days to come. 

Siys pledge, which is that of service to 
the causb of the Indian Nation as a whole, 
should be printed in bold letters on good 


tough paper, in all the languages of the 
people, the mother tongues of the children 
of the soil and should be sold at a fair price 
by the Government or some authorized 
oranizatoin and the proceeds or the profits 
should be put in the Defence fund. Every 
home, every school and every place where 
the public congregate should have the 
pledge, thus printed, framed and prominent¬ 
ly displayed. We are putting forward this 
suggestion in all sincerity, as pledges ot 
this type have a tendency to being taken 
lightly and then being observed mainly in' 
the breach thereof—particularly by those 
who hold high office and wield great power, 
in the State and in their parties. 

To our leaders we would suggest that 
they also take the pledge and further in 
order to demonstrate their dedication tc 
the cause of the Nation as a whole, they 
make an open declaration that they would 
put India and the Indian nation first, and 
the “Parly” after that. The solidarity of 
the nation is breached only too often by 
those who abuse the privileges of their office 
for the fulfilment of personal, party or pro¬ 
vincial interests. 

The spirit of service and that of the 
complete dedication of one’s self, body and 
soul, to the cause of liberty and integrity of 
the Nation, was once the shining glory oi 
tens of thousands of the Children of our 
motherland. They in their turn induced 
millions of our people to rally to their 
call and to back them up with all the sup¬ 
port that they could lend in those days cl 
travail and endevour. Leadership in those 
days meant exemplary service and complete 
dedication, and not merely long speeches 
filled with empty platitudes and exhorta¬ 
tions, the hollowness of which are more 
often than not demonstrated by the actions 
of the speaker when the occasion arises. 
If those, on whom the country and the 
Nation depend for the carrying out of the 
pledge taken solemnly on the day) of 
National Solidarity, can hold out equally 
shining examples through their every-day 
activities, then they can expect the Nation 
to rally to their call, again and again, as it 
did when the call c6ine, on that day a. year 
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ago, to stand fast to resist the aggressor and 
to fight him every inch of his way. If the 
leaders fail to carry out the pledge or ii 
they are unable to maintain the standard 
of dedication and service it calls for, then 
it would be better to end this tamasha 

The Rice-Muddle in West Bengal 

The Government and its officialdom, 
both at the Centre and in the States, is very 
fond of ladling out statistics in support of 
all its statements and contentions. Indeed, 
so much so that the common citizen now re¬ 
gards statistics as being a variety of plastics 
that can be shaped, moulded or stretched to 
fill or fit any official requirement. 

It is not so very long ago that the 
unfortunate people of West Bengal—unfor¬ 
tunate because they are the most “preachea 
at” of all the peoples of India—were told 
definitely and positively that there was no 
power on earth that could supply them 
with rice, and further they were told that 
whatever rice they got they would have to 
pay for at the rates asked by the dealer, 
since there was no way to control prices 
unless there were sufficient stocks of rice 
available.. Statistical figures were served 
out in support of the statements, and the 
Tomnoddies at the Centre intensified their 
looks of annoyance and boredom at the 


troubles in West Bengal and then shifted 
their atttention elsewhere, as they have done 
all these years where West Bengal was con¬ 
cerned. Perhaps that was their way of 
observing National Solidarity ! 

But the patience of the people was 
exhausted. The outrageous prices extorted 
by the unprincipled and rapacious traders 
who infest West Bengal passed all reason¬ 
able limits and the all-suffcnng Demos 
started getting restive The Leftist Groups 
saw that the chance of a lifetime—where 
their political status was concerned—was in 
the offing and they did not let the grass 
grow under theii feet. Very soon the public 
demand for nee in ample quantify and at a 
fair price, rose to a threatening roar all over 
Calcutta and echoing calls came from the 
district towns and villages. Even New 
Delhi’s somnolence was rudely shaken. 

Well! Prices came tumbling down and 
rice appeared in plenty at almost all the 
shops. And we are told that the needs of 
the people w ould be met in full and, turther, 
that prices would tall to a lower level with 
the new crop coming in at the end of 
No\ ember! 

Will the Government now gi'^o the 
people the figures of the ricc-niuddle, the 
enormous sums that the people were mulcted 
of by the dealers ? 


PUJA HOLIDAYS 

The M,odem Review office will remaui 
closed, on account of the annual Durga Pu]j 
holidays, from the 24th October to 6th 
November, 1963, both days inclusive. Corres¬ 
pondence, remittances, advertisement in¬ 
structions etc., received during the holidays, 
will be acknowledged and dealt with on the 
reopeipng of the office on November 6, 1963 

Manager 
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FOOD CRISIS IN WEST BENGAL 

With the appioacli of tho Duiga Fuja faeason in 
Bengal, il ib usual for price picssure on most 
essentials to imicasc marginally Tins also is llie 
peiiotl, usually, ulieii llieie is a slight increase of 
adclilional seasonal ])r(sbiue on rice piiccs pic- 
ceding the iinpendinu aeiinn liarce^t which is the 
laigesL me hancsl of the yeai. This year, how¬ 
ever, theie was [uaflically no clownwaid leadjust- 
ment of the jime le\<l of licc o\ei thi last harvest 
season—the maiginal fall of apip\imately 2 8 
pci c(‘nt (onipuled hv the Gocoinmcnt of India 
not tneielv did not nifieh compensate the un¬ 
usually sietp jise ol 7 3 pel lent o\ci the imino 
diatcly pieiediiig monlhs (this was stated to have 
stalled lalhei caiU fiom al out the middle of 
March, 1%2 and lasted until ahoiit the middle of 
Novemhii. of the same ceai ; the lise o\ei the 
coJiesponding pciiod of the preceding year was 
computed to have heen only 15 pci cent), hut 
lastc'd foi only about a month between imd- 
Novembti until mid Dcccmhei, and was again on 
an upwaid lamiiage thcieaflei. Thus, iice which 
was silling al he tween Rs. 23 and Rs. 24 duiing 
NoM'inhei DtfC'inbii had alieady risen steeply to 
Rs. 3'<[3}J j)ei maund Ly ahoul the 3rd August, 
this year. Between early August and until about 
the end of Sepleiubci, me piiccs lemaincd more 
or less stable with, peiliayis, slight ic'gional vaiia- 
tions heio and time, al this higli ley cl but over 
the first two weeks of Oclobei lice prices were 
again on the lampagc with a steeply and 
steadily rising imidencc fiom day’s end 
to day’s end and the coaisest iice by 
about the 12th-13th of October was fetching as 
high a pi ice as about Rs. 50 per maund pn an 
average. It was extraoidinary, and the prevelance 
of so-called seal city in supply could not pos. 
sihly explain the incidence of the rise, which 
yvould appear to have been of the order of appro- 
xlmalcdy 54 per cent by August compared to the 
level pi cy ailing during the preceding November- 
Det^ember ; and the rise compared to the price 
level ‘prevailing upto the third week of Septem¬ 
ber, this year, would appear to have been of the 
order of a further 35 per cent approximately, or 


approximately, 108 pci cent of what it was, just 
less than a year ago. 

Chief Minisfct's Irresponsible Siateinenls 

What yvould appeal to have moie than extra- 
ordinaiily helped to not meiely maintain the price 
pressuie al the unaccountably higli level il had 
already reached by ahoul mid-August this veal, 
hut also to emouiage a fuilhci and very steep 
jnice spurt, would appeal to have hem the pre- 
suraahlv panicky, hut wholly wild and iirespon- 
sihle statements that the WVsi Bengal (’hief Minis¬ 
ter stalled to issue fiom his peicli in tile W'liters 
Buildings fiom day to day When one lecalled 
that Food and bupjily wcie the i espoii-'ibilitics of 
the Chief Mmistei’s own peisonal Minisliv, even 
apait fiom the joint icsponsihihtv of his (lOV’ern- 
ment, the slatemeiUs that Shn 1*. G Sen conti¬ 
nued to issue flora day to day vcould appear not 
merely exlraordinaiily incsponsible, but could 
even he lead into to have a yvliolly sinister con- 
Imt. One lecalls in iViis ccmncftioii the rather 
boast!Ill claims that the Chief Mmistei had made 
during th last Food Debate in the West Bengal 
Assembly, that his (mveinincnt’s “modified 
lalioning system” was alieady supplying iice and 
wheal and sugai to 63,00,000 peisons of the 
Stale’s 3,70.00,0(K) population, which could be 
jirogressivcly inc teased to 100,00,000 persons ; 
his (Jovernmont could, at a pinch, even undertake 
to feed 1.20,00,000 persons which aclu.dly they 
did duiing the 1959 floods. Even at that stage 
complaints were not infrequent that supplies to 
Fair price Shops weie not adequate to meet the 
full requirements of the 63,00,000 ration card 
liolders and that so far as rice was concerned re 
quiremenls of only less than half of the card¬ 
holders could be met fiom supplies that were 
being made available to these shops from the 
Government godowns. During a recent press con¬ 
ference the Chief Minister held at his office, he 
was reported to have dismissed the question posed 
to him by a press reporter in an obvious fit of 
bad temper that his modified rationing system 
had already been covering 85,00,000 persons and 
that his Government could undertake to do no 
more. How the requirements of these 85,00,000 
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])ersons were being met would be obvious from 
the supplies to a parliculat Fair Price Shop in 
Calcutta about which we have taken pains to ap¬ 
prise ourselves In this shop theie were 4 072 
adult units registered for supply of rations During 
the week ended iOth beplemhei last, the total sup¬ 
ply of lice of all \aneies made available to this 
shop aggregated 21 quintals, oi loughly about 
2,100 Kg Duiing the following week the supply 
was furthei cuitailed to |ust about 14 quintals or 
1 400 kg and during the week ended 20th Octobei 
the total supply to this shop aggregated 15 quiii- 
lals OI 1,500 kg This bhoil supply, amounting to 
(list o\et a thud onlv of the demand that tins 
[lartieulai shop was required to later to has not 
•neiely been tauainfi near riots at the spot but. 
f this wa-. s\mplonialic ol thi guieinl londilioii 
of supplies to all lait pnee shops and iheie is 
no leason to bdieve that it w.is not—ibis was 
obviously (ahulated to foi<c tvtn thi latmn 
(aid holdeis who < onipnse jusl o\ei 21 pei (enl 
of the Stall population, to co to ttie open market 
loi then minimum supplies whiih would be 
l(Ound to give piofitceis .mlditional advanl.uies 
i\ei then rusloiiieis 

This was an obvious admission of failuit on 
llie jtarl ol ihe Oovtinniem to maintain the frai 
lional supplies that they had undertaken to make 
ivaiialiie at leasonable and fan pines to only 
iboiit a fifth of the State’s population and which 
nauralli, jnovidecl coiiesponding cncouiagemenl 
lo the open-inaikct dealeis to reap additional hai. 
vests of piofils foi thenisches at the people’s 
(ost Ihis bieakdowii was stated to have been 
( lused bv the limelv nonaiiival of supjilies fiom 
the (enlial Coveinraent and fiom olhei souices 
lo make up the deficit in the Stale's foodeiains 
supplies. If tlie lioveinmenl of India hac’ leally 
failed to honour then ronimitmenls lo llie 
Mate, It was obviouslv the Inisimss of the 
'“fate Goveinmenl lo pul necesbaiy jnessuic 
upon the foiinei to ensure that supplies weie 
made available on good lime, and not to create a 
panicky condition in the maiket by admisbions 
of failure and by all sorts of assofiated and 
wholly wild and iiresponsihle statements to boost 
the panic. 

The Chief Minister next comcs out with a 
statement which had an element of hope and re. 
issurance in it. His Government and their agii- 
ultnral experts were stated to have made an esti¬ 
mate of the prospects of the on-coming aman har- 

a 


vest, which was said to ho especially encouraging 
and that if nothing unlowaicl happened to vitiate 
this estimate, it was said that the yield would be 
5,000,000 tons of lice whiib logeihei with the 
estimated 4(X1000 Ion vield from the aus crop, 
would aggiegale a total local production of rice 
of the oidci of 5 1 million tons This accoidmg 
to the (hief Mim^lci would reduce the deficit 
previously estimated liy him which was rompultd 
lo have been of the order of 2 2 million tons, to 
pisl 900.000 ton* , in other words his [iitviousU 
estimated 57 pei «oiit clrfuit wo'ild thus be re¬ 
duced to just aliout 1 > pel cent 

But even when this lalhti hojH ful news 
wholly failed to aiiesi tin still iism^ liends ol 
nee piires ilu (liiil Minislci came out with a 
furtJier statunent whidi ioi its wildnesv md cal¬ 
lous 11 rtspoiisildlily oiilpactt] dll his pievious 
jnonouiu emciits bv imimacinalilc IcMigtlis Tie 
said that ikc pm s win ^iiH usm:. and he 
iiankiv upudidttti liis (ae < inimill’s lespoiisihi- 
lity lo do anylhiiv to am si the fund -hecaust* 
cncouragid l>\ the jiievailin^ hi^li jirices farmers 
w(te holding then jnddy stocks tuid would not 
sell except at exit uncbnaiilv hvh pm es [fe siul 
tlial in ceilam aitas m Buidwin ])addv was sdl- 
inp foi Rs 25 j)( r maund and it was impossible 
loi the nulls to Sell nil at anvwluK below Rs 12 
pel inauiiel if thev bad lo buv then pnelelv at this 
lalp It seemed as if the ( hicf Miiiisfei luiel as 
suined the lole of the puldii ilv a_tiiti’Mm- 
advotale of the me liaele in the SI ile ind was 
cndcavouiiiig to line! all suits of wild »\i Uses and 
e xle-mialioiis foi the skvmkillm., me piices 
which Ills (tcivj inmcnl Would do uolhiii" to ■riirsi. 

and Nrcd 

It appears that uhtious ol minimum needs 
of food ceieals m lelation to the e|uantum of pro 
due lion within the’ eounliv has nevci been veiv 
lully and factually (slnnaled It sbould be re- 
mcmhcicd in this conlevi tlial a ioimei I ood and 
Agiiculluie Minisiei ol tlic Union (jovernnicnl had 
publicly given expressjon to the vuw lluii food 
should be looked upon fiom a total nalioiial point 
of view and not mere'lv icc.lonallv ui the context 
of regional pnrdurlion and needs only This was 
slated to have hocn the Governinenl’t, considered 
policy and the iepoiU>d leluetancc ly some Stales 
Jo release surplus stoeks foi use in deficit area# 
would seem to he wholly at variance with such a 
declared policy. 
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According to the 1961 census figures, the 
gross population of the country comprising all 
ages and sexes, aggregated 43,93,00,000 persons. 
With a net 2 per cent annual rise in the popula¬ 
tion, the present .strength of the national popu¬ 
lation should he of the order of 45,66,00,000. Of 
these, those in the age group 0 to 4' years com¬ 
prise 6.16.00.000 oi J3.5 per cent of the total 
population ; those in the age group .5 yar.s to 14- 
years and above 6.3 years, comprise 12,47.00,000 
or 27.3 per cent of the population ; those in the 
age-group 15 jears to 05 jears comprising 
27,03.00.000 jjersons account for .59.2 per cent of 
the total. I’he ininimum daily food-ccreal need of 
an adult has been computed by the Planning Com- 
mis.sion at l()..5 oz. If the need of those in the age 
groii}) 0-4 Years r\ere to be coni])Uled at a])prt)- 
xirnalcly 10 per cent of an adult (which should not 
be considered unreasonably low), the cereal re- 
uqiremenl to feed this ])ailicular age group in the 
country should, at the present level of the popn- 
iation, aggregate 37.095.520.000 oz. ; allowing a 
75 per eenl of I lie adult quota to those in the age 
groups 1 years to 14 years and above 65 years, 
the gross eeieal reijuireinent to feed litis category 
of the population sliolild he 1,88,795..530.000 oz. ; 
and at the full rate of 16..5 oz. per day to feed tlie 
balance of the ftillv .adult popidation, an annual 
cereal supjily of 1 (i.27.7 lf).600.000 oz. would he 
noeded. 'I'he gro.s^ would work out at 18.53.637,- 
920.()(H) (tz. (tr .52..327,180 tons. Adding 10 per 
cent for seed grains and unavoidalilt; wastage, 
the aggreg.ale gloss ininimum cereal supply need- 
ed would he .57..559,898 Ions or roughly abniut 
58,0tK),(KK) tons. 

•Aecording to thi' Planning Commission’s 
puhlisht'd estimates, the following witre the fig- 
urt;s of actual production of tcreaks in the coun¬ 
try in 19()0-6l :— 

Pice .. .. .32.00(M)00 tons 

Wheat . . .. 10.0(«),000 „ 

Other Ceri-als . . . . 22.000,(XK> , 

Total : All Cereals , . . 04000,000 tons 

According to several accredited Union 
Government spokesmen, the gross cereal produc¬ 
tion in the country lias'remained static at approxi¬ 
mately the above level, during the two following 
years also. If our food cereal needs are to he com- 
'puted in lAms of all cereals, there wi'ould not .seem 
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to be any shortage in production in relation to 
our basic minimum needs. But if food cereals are 
to be computed in terms of rice and wheat only, 
our present supplies would seem to be short by 
approximately 16 million tons, or roughly 27 
per cent. 

There does not seem, however, to he any rea- 
sonable ground for such a view of the matter. 
Certain regional preferences for certain kinds of 
food cereals other than rice and wheat have long 
l>een in vogue. For instane in certain areas of 
Western U.P. and in the Punjab and Rajasthan 
the radiness to cover a fairly liberal proportion 
of the total cereal need of a family by bajra flour 
lias long been in vogue; they would do this 
not merely under compulsion hut willingly 
and with obvious pleasure h(icau.sc they are 
known to have a preference for this 
jiarliciilar grain-flour. Similarly in certain 
other areas there has always been a ready jircfer- 
eiice for a fcrlain measure of maize flour and 
parched maize as part of the daily food intake. 
In certain other parts of the country, from w'here 
a great proportion of Nojlhern India’s planta¬ 
tion labour and other manual workers are derived, 
there lias been known to he a distinct jirefercnce 
for gram flour as [larl of the people's food, not 
merely lieeause they seem to like the taste of it, 
J)Ul also, perhajis, bceause this particular food 
gives a .sense of repletion over a longer period 
and so is supposed to have a belter sustaining 
value than other foodgraiiis. It should not l.e diffi- 
(ull. in tlie I'ireumslanees, to ]iopu1arisi; the use 
of these other kinds of food cereals in addition to 
merely wheat and rice, e.specially in view of the 
fact that their gross produrtion aggregate roughly 
over 34 pt;r rent of our gross cereal output of all 
kinds and could, therefore, if more widely used 
as an essential food cereal, fill a very substantial 
part of our minimum food cereal requirements. 
True, one had to account for the rather 
phenomenal net annual increase in the population 
whicli would also correspondingly increase the 
pressure on food supplies. At the same time one 
has also to lake into account the unfulfilled 
targets of progress of food ))roduction envisaged 
in the Plans; in the Third Plan a gross cereal 
output of 100 million tons per annum at the end 
of the Plan period has been accepted as the Iraget, 
and altlrough no progress towards tiiis direction 
appears to have been achieved during the two 
initial years of the Third Plan, it may be 
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jjresumed that al least progress enough to rover 
the increa'^ed additional piessure derived from a 2 
to 2.6 per ent annual poimlation inrrease would 
1 dt least he fully to^eled ^ Basically, therefore, 
iheie i\uu]d not seeni to be anv shortage of food 
rereals even in the (ontexl of production within 
the rountiy. if oui needs ran be distiibutcd 
over all kinds of ceieals pjoduced. In addition 
vve have also hem impoiting quite a subslanti.d 
qiiantilv to enals liom abioad priiu ipally 
nheat under I’L ddO from the U S'k . (unenlh 
some ri(.«* also fiom the same souico, and 
additioiialK lice ftom BuiniJ. \ letnain Nepal and 
(Isewluie Ihese should enable out (lovirnment 
to have a substantidl buffer stock to piovide 
atmiTist ban veais. so that minimal nee Is may 
not have to be rejmdiated and punt ipally so 
that 11(1 extortionate pine pr«>'sui( s ma\ i-tiKiali 
on food (deals 

( iKiiI (iml \c'(l iii U t •>/ B< imal 

let Ill now vitv* th(' matter m tiu pailiiidat 
(onte\t of till \'fesi Beiieol Slate llie ]%1 
lensui. dis/los,(l Wist Ben_dl to hive a _'ioss 
population of loughly 3 10<M)000 prisons, lom- 
piising all airt s and seves Witli a m t 2 pei lenl 
imieasi pti annum the levtl of the population 
should now be al out ,5 6100 000 ( oinpulinii 

the numbei of those in the age grou]) 0 to f 
M us to be of the order of IdS pii icnt as in 
All India they should aggiegate 50 01000 and 
their cereal iieid at 10 p< i cent ol that of an 
adult, should lompiise 1011.()02 000 i)£ : ol 
09 10000 prisons in the age group 5 11 yeai' 
and above 65 years f(ompnsmg 27 1 jiei rent 
of the total I at 75 pei (iiit of .an adult the 
((•real need would a'^gregale 41711710(M)0 o/• 
and of tile balance compiising 2 If (09 000 
persons in the aee gioup 5 yeais to 61 159,2 
per rent) yeais at full 10 5 or pei head pei 
day, the annual ceieal need would be 
12C801..558.000 or oi a total of 176,519 ooo OftO 
or or 4,985,900 tons Adding 10 per cent for 
seed grains and unavoidable wastage, the cross 
nimimuni cereal requirement of the State on the 
basis of lier present population, should be 
5 482,310 tons or roughly about .5 5 millio i 
Ions. 

The Chief Minister of West Bencal. in course 
of his statement in replv to the ^ood debate 
in the West Bengal Assembly about two months 


ago, computed the gro«s need of the State at 
0 2 million tons, on what basis he had not 
eared to explain On the olhci hand, his own 
1 ood and ^uppiv Diicitoiate piovuled figures 
to ‘iipply a wiitlen aiiswei to a niemlxi’s ejues- 
lioii 111 the As''einbly, wliiih compulid this lU'ed 
at the same level as out above estunale and 
a( cording to wliuh and against the estimated 
yield ol ItttOOOt) Ions of rice harvest of the last 
season the cb fic it w.i'- (aliiilitid al 1 5 million 
tons Dm mg tin cii icnl yeai bitvvien Isl 
lanuaiy and fdlli Sipl(mb<i. tin total wheat 
impoit into the Ntale has been ol tlu following 
oicbi aecoidmg to a (.oveiniiuiit ‘■ouite fiom 
winch W( obtained these fu ures 

(Jovt A c 'Jiacb A ( total 
I9(>(MK) tons 117 o(K) tons 615 800 tons 

Duiing the pieeeding two veais. whe-n, 
a((ending to tlii'- Diieitoiatc the Wale bad a 
difieil ol 1 1 million and 1 2 million tons res- 
p((liv(lv will il niqioils well* stikd to have been 
of till lollowiii" oidii diiTinj' inli ol those 
veais : 

A( u (rovI A ( f 1 idt \ I 1 olal 

I9(d !,0 900 loll'- 159 t’ftO Ions 510 7lM) Ions 
"1)2 12d too 1‘»6(H0 u2i;ioo . 

AA e have been unable* to obta n fi-mes fiom 
(,oV(inmfnl •'ouuis ol tin (]ii mtilic •> of rice 
imfioitid into the '*'lale duim* ,iin ol tlic'-e 
pel uwU eitln 1 I > w ly of ^ubv ntioiis fioiu 
t enlial stocks oi liom olln i >-01111 e s \i the 
same lime that tluie li,is In m Mime rice 
mipotls tiuie cannot lie anv doubt ibout In 
ai \ (a-c wlial would be signifu .>iil is that the 
fi'lilts of cslinialid dc fn 1I-, land oiii can only 
take into (on-idi latimi the moie ic distie 
elimalis piovided In the 1 ood and Supplv 
Diie( loiale and not the ohvion^lv f nu lul one 
liollid eml by the rim f Miriislcit cbiiioiistiale 
that the cun cut ye.n’s cb fu it bis ti vei been 
veiv sub'-taiitiallv bedu 1 than in itiv of the two 
pteieding yeais Piculiailv cnouab while pines 
remained moie 01 less I ibb* diiiiii"' die two 
]neceding yeais eyen duiiiii the peimd In tween 
late Marcli and mid'^\ivi mbti 1 isi v< 11 the 
iveiage pure use did not jo luvoiid 7 5 pc i eenl 
al the niaMinimi. pines fiom eiilv Tinu.mv this 
yeai stalled on .ui iimi-nal lampace; by raid- 
Apiil they bad assumed alieaclv danaeious pio- 
poitioiis , Ill August thev Ind assumed an altitude 
which bad never be foie been reacliecl except 
during the 1913 famine and by about*tbe lOth 
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October, they had reached already the 1943 
famine [iioporlion'i Marginal shortages cannot 
explain these symptoms, we have already seen 
that a very substanntial pait of the shortage has 
actually heen covcied by imports of wheat and a 
further pail, whettvei its extent, would also have 
been ctiveud by rue impoils Besides, the 
estimate of defii it is annual and the latest pin i 
spurt oifured with 3 month still go before the 
vear had run out 

Invitiitinn Jo I'lofileermif '' 

Apart fiom that, what would seem all the 
more i xtiaordinaiy, is that pines stdl lontinued 
to sky rocket even after the anriouiKcmenl that 
the im)»endmg hanest wliiih was due m only 
about a month or fne weeks at the outside, show 
id evejv jironnse of a 1 uraper yiclrl and would he 
hktly utidfi nuuna! conditions, to foue down 
price livils (oiitspondmgly That this was pos¬ 
sible would lie accounted for by seveial succes 
Mve state mints of the ( hiel Ministei first that 
Ins (•oMinnnnl bid no powei'> to inlcifeie with 
the tradi to cuib its obiious profiecring adni 
tics , sii inclly Ins olnious anxiety to liml extenua¬ 
tion foi tin high lice pints m the supposed 
giound ol a coiini in paddy by larmerts with a 
view to si|utciinj out a very high piice for then 
piothite and, fiin’lly by bis cuit statement that 
his (niMinnunt had alieady lieen toveimg 
<’s(kMKH) pcison, in the Slate undi r the niothlied 
lationing '■yslnn it is significant that he ths 
dained to iijih to tin complaint that supplies at 
lair pini shops hivi not lieen covering more than 
ahout a ifiiid of tin jation card holdeis so fai as 
nee was (oincintd which he had earlier hoasted 
would In al le to piogiessivi ly coyer 1,00,00,000 
persons and <vcn uplo 1.20,00,000 peisons al a 
pinch the luimhti ychuh was actually catned to 
dutmg the 1950 fh»ocb 

l\(n if tme wen to be \eiy indulgenl of ibc 
(joycinmenl’s failings and weie piepaied to con¬ 
cede tin diilii nllic's they bad to contend with, 
and wtie to accejit the situation as legards supply 
with requisite patience and forbcaiance, there 
would not seem to he any excuse for the very wild 
and iiresponsible slaiements by the Chief Minis¬ 
ter all of winch were calculated to add flesh 
strength to the elbcnvs of the profiteers and the 
hlackmarkeleeis Even if one were to accept that 
the pneb k\ol of iice at an average of Rs. 37|38 


per maund, which was ruling lietween August and 
end of Septembei, this year, as a normal adjust¬ 
ment between demand and supply, the subsequent 
jump to somewhere around Ha 45-50 per maund 
had alsolutelv no other explanation except the 
most conscienceless kind of inofiteeimg And the 
tjoveinmenl't role m the process, especially the 
Chief Minister’s positively mischivous statements 
on the subject, < oukl only he taken as a clirei t in- 
yitation to the profiteers to squeive as much as 
they could out of their helpless cuslmiiais without 
the least appiehcnsion of the ‘-lu.htest official in 
tcrfcrence in the unholy racket It mi..ht he inter 
esting if lealislK investigations «oukl he cained 
out hy some sono-ct onumic leseaichci as to the 
gro'-s amount of additional piofiN that haye ihus 
iloyved mlo the jjockels ol the tuck ' 

J{(pelilion of 1911 famine? 

I he entile huild up m tin West Bi n^a! me 
maiket, to those who were a((|uainltcl with the 
proce^sscs that led to the fen'd holoiausl of 1913 
would ap'ieai to have had unusual junnts of simi 
lanfv with the latter liagcdy The N^oodhead Coin 
mittce made no secic*i oj tin lad that tin 191’ 
lamme was a dehbeialely civnueicd tueedy with 
ihreef offuml f onnivann uiul varlit nni'ion, m 
which several million unfoilunales lost llnir live 
and many moic millions wen leduced to a stage 
ol no more than meie subjMiided animation Ihil 
theie was any serious siaicilv in supjily of food- 
gidins was «alegoriially denied hy tin Woodhead 
Committee \ ery much a simdai situation appcMi- 
to have hien huildmg uji cuirenlly in West Bengal 
again Having legaid to the fact that any quantity 
of rici of any yariety was being freely available 
all oyer the Male if only the customer was ahlt 
and willing to jiay the puce demanded the sup 
jioscd bcaicily in supplies would appear on thi 
jiic'enl oicjsiuii also to 1/p quite as mythical a- 
il was m 191,1 The way the CjoveinmenI was 
allowing the puce racket to build up with callous 
nnconrem and even went out of their way to dcc- 
laie that they had no part to play in the matter on 
behalf of the ill-used public, it would seem that 
yeiy much the same official connivance and 
pailioipalion in the profiteeis’ racket has been 
enabling it to grow on the present oreasioi 
also 

Protests, rajolemcnts appeals to their con 
science that were being repeatedly made to th 
Government and the Chief Minister had been of 
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not the shphtest avail and would nut move them 
to take a jiusitivt hand in the mallei to hrinf? 
down pints lo suinfwheie nt ir a uastmablt levrl 
On ihe tunlraij tin f>u\t tiinitnl of llu ‘'tali 
lluouuh sundiv slalnnenl'. of ihe ( hicf Minislci 
madt It amply tiiar ih il liny would do nulhinj: to 
help Kiiowini; tin infiiiile ind lalalistn j'alieiite 
of our ptoph ttni in liu fiti of tin niusl ihvious 
oppie'-s'on and tin tin vi( iltilit> of llu diu'-l fit 
it -teined o'- if ii ithm i ould pu’eiil anollu i 
iiia'snt f iiniiii 

J he I'uilion on Mu pi-tnl iifiMon wotiltl 
ttni lo lx iniltiitlK ({illiiuit ftom vli it it h i<l 
l-ten in I'M 1 in oiu itspt t \l ihil tinu the lii„i 
wai sptndin s of llu (lOMinriunI hid plutd addi 
tional liiiMii i ,)ui \ in' » tin liaiuK ol it li i^t 
>•11111 fill nils of tin po}iulation iiul pin 
It At Is bid not \tl 11^(11 to ail) i onsiih i i! It t \tent 
xc(])l Old III 11(1 llu It will IK doubt I ir_i 
niiiiibtis of I nnlli -s 1 bomriv dad w i i i iiiii ^ 
who hid no iivii powtI•^ it Ml mil wiio ivtn 
liially bii Hill ih iiu \ il ibl* \ ii litii-. id tlu li i 
^idv On tlu pif'iiii <1 i ion tfftiliM bi\ni 

powti in ill loiinliv thinly lo out (ro\iiiinuiu 
|)li)ni II - (Mild lit\i lopiiit 'll jdannin.' has 
biionii (OIK I niiJtid within i inii iobi i pu alh 
limited an loi llu 11-t alllioiuili lluii iin\ 
have belli sonu visible list in nioiiiv innenes m 
'iilaiii '•((tins of ill woikiii, I las'-e'' iin'inuoiis 
pint iisc^ all ovei the consuinti niaikit, with 
(•‘pti lal I iiijiha is on t -ential i onsuniablt s all 
iruieaseil biiyiiv iiowei wliiih iniMil have ollu i 
wi'e emiiiatid fiom tin inoi^iiss in tin national 
» nd pi r ( ipiti nilonus would appeii lo havi 
betn wholly nio|)|>i(l up li id lition Mien is tlu 
unionsiloinl Iv luiv\ ImikIiii of Ivm vdiiili 
.voi'ld St (Ill to liavi iiniiitaiiud a i oin spondmj^ 
nai e with ihi pint lainin^i 

\Ve bavi alieidy distnsstd it oine hii lli llu 
levd ol poviil of llu jKioiest M(t ju i Kill of oiii 
peoph 1 1 lh(^< tolumiis l)i linn Vlaiului 1 olti i 
in>^ist(d ihct then daily )x r i vpita iiiioim (}n( 
sumably disiiosable nuortu) w is oiil) 5 inn is i 
dav , Union MiniMii l.iil/iiild Naiuh liitd to 
(ouiiti 1 the thesis by ]noviii ll il llu eonsiinip 
lion expinditure of this (at(!.oiy of the popu a 
lion was as hifrh as 7 “Ti aim is po i ipiia per day 
which by nnplualion would sum In jirovt ibal 
di<ipo'!ablf intorne must also /psr facto bi n oie 
or less of a i oriesjiondmf!; hvil \ leiint jiress 
itpori yitlded the infoiiiialion lliai an up-to date 

estimate of per capita distribution of intoini has 

• 


I een vvoiked oul in a pidiimiiaiy report by the 
Mahalanobis f ommiUee at around i annas per 

I ipili pu dav for the pooiesl 10 pn etnl of the 

popid ition \^lielh<i it is ’ aim is oi i mnas or 
(vin IS In^li js 7') aim i tlu lost of pioi uiing a 

III (/ I (11 al supply I v< n will n flu wlu at i onteiit 

II I 111 il 1 I linid of llu toll] (lailv ration 

would I |slui'-( bi 71 Ill’ al Mu jnisint ii doted 
priK ol nil It lU )ier nmiiul In Wist Ifinaal 
ispKidlv wliiii dll loll’ wlu It ip))l' IS no 110 II 
til in at lit t 'i 1 d h Ion- wiiidi is about a 
- veiil'i of tlu pTi'iiii _io s 11 ( -iijipi) as esli 
iiiitid l>\ i'll (/oviiini'il tlu i'd\i-i vvi old bt. 
iboii' till I plimiini wlu^it fonlinl of nii >• duly 
1 dion I I 10 5 o/ foi d -piti iht in-)i-t(nl advice 

oi ih ( bn f Mill 111 to III iiioii wlu at in^itead 

of 11(1 ill It would III dbotil llu ulino I that 
llu Uiviiitiiiiil loiild ]io—iblv niiilf rl iki lo sup 
ply I III- III llu III! oi II would I o-l 111 more 
til 111 I ood ll) [I I til! <1 llu “SI ill s poiiulilion 

I mid ffoi 1 lot llu II didv lo (I wlu b would nol 
(onl iin invll ii' moi ih m i I in i nal supply 
onb llu In lid up ti w lid- i ii ptlili m ol the 
I' 1 ) ti VK-' ' "‘h! Mill- i|)]u II to b a- ual 

s li j t- lib ' n’d lx ' pKidb Inv m ii aid 
to Ml < (Viitmunl loinphti npiiiditinn ol any 
II'] ni-ib lit\ low ml- biiii in down llu jnesent 
vvliolb ini)ti-liii d '( k\-i()f k{ U( ll lie jnue- 

wli di iluv woidil (1) nollim l> d’lviili 

/ / /’< op I al < 1 Uni (I 

lb I pill I- dm ll tlu fii-t fi w di\- of Olio 
Ix' n Ins ll (11 - III -k\ loikillid oni ( i iin by 
anyv luie 1 Iwttii If- n ' » R- 1^ jki nnund and 
boKiiiiiunl wli I! dll 11 - niildfiiiiui to the 
dm III -III II HI (Mil till dviou- in\uii on 
llu jiiil of Mil ( hid Mil i-ti I . 1 - (l(m(msti did in 
Ins viiioii 1 11 III slitiniinls lo find ill -oils of 
wild |U-'iii( 111 ll foi till In h pm -jiiiil from 
till d I u'\ iiiuoii-f ion iblv In h livil it had 

II uliid lailiii would -Kin i i li vt Ixtn making 
till -iln ilion I Mil lion uldilio'ullv ivplosive 
\N Ini would -cm li hive lx in nldin lo the 
iliininiJ!: nmtint- if I’u -iluilion- was the 
obvious iiulii ilion Mill piiliip ihiniid hy the 
iiiivitihb widtspii ul piildi d iniom -ii]ij)lies of 
nil to the o]xn uliil nnikit wliidi had already 
hreii fdihni^ [iiik- js lii^li .is betvseen Rs. 45 
an! R- 50 pi i iiimnil dipt mini on the ipialily, 
and wliidi w is so Ion n adily .i. iilabli so far 
as the pi lie dim.inded was bi ina, paid. 4ud started 
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to evince unmistakable symptoms of p;oing under¬ 
ground. Simultaneously, as if to assist the trade 
in its nefarious design, supplies of Government 
rice to fair juice sIiojks had also started to further 
dwindle in quantity, on the hardly accejjlable jdea 
of timely non-anival of Central subventions 
to the Stale. It seemed as if nothing could now 
avert the eventual onset of another devastating 
famine anil an inevilalile rejie'ition of the 1943 tra¬ 
gedy in which so manv unfortunate millions lost 
their livi-s as the icsult of an unlioly c.onsjiiracy 
between an avaricious trade and a corrupt and 
graft-ridden administration. 

Kortunalely. however, obviously goaded by 
sheer de.'-paialion and conscious of the diie fate 
that would olhorw'ise inevitably overtake them if 
they continued merely to look u[)to an obvious¬ 
ly ineonqictent. wholly conscienceless and jialcnt- 
ly coriujit (iovernmeni to jnovide succour in one 
of the wmsl eiises of their lives, the, jieople .seem¬ 
ed to suddenly wake uj) to a realization of what 
they must do to make even bare e>i.->lenee jjossible. 
It did not lake long, once they liad done, so, to 
orgatiize themselves effeelively, to mareli in 
Btrenglb upon rice shops and godowns and to 
begin to r-nloive the very Ii-gilimate demand that 
rice mn.'t be sold to llieiu at comparatively reson- 
ub'Ie prices. Tbeie have lieen inevitablv instances 
of initial iesi;>lanee from the traile wliieb have not 
been of nuicb avail ; attempts have no doubt lieen 
made to divert stock,s to bidden eaelies without 
much ajiparenl sui < ess : evasions have been 
tried wbitli tlie jieople liave lieen in no mood to 
indulge, Ihe .-udenly aroused determination of 
the peoj)lc baffled ;di these usual tactics. What 
would seem to have made the jieojile’s demand in 
this behalf wholly irresistible, was the obviously 
well organized manner, by and large, in which 
they went alxuii the business and the exemplary 
diseijiline and restraint that they’ seemed to exer¬ 
cise over I heir own ranks. Even where rice could 
be looted with imjnmily—and considering the 
criminal manner in which rice-rackctcering had 
Iieen going on it might have Izcen a very normal 
reaction to do so, the jirovocation was. indeed, 
of the gravest possilile nature—they forebore, but 
paliontiy wailed un’eonseionable hours in 
orderly queues while their s])okesmen went on 
negotiating that each of them could buy a certain 
fixcfl quota at a mutually agreed, but certainly 
far lower than the then prevailing open-market 
prirc. Dum Ouni showed the way and the cue 


was taken up by other areas and shop after 
shop, godown after godown had to be opened 
uj) for transactions all over the city and suburbs 
far into the night, sometimes all 'llirougb the 
night and next morning. The prices at which 
lieli solil varied .somewhere between Rs. 35 and 
Rs. 37 generally, but at places it was still lower, 
and at a .shop near the Bagha Jatin Bazar on the 
southernmost ouskirls of the city, it sold for 
(wen as low a price as Ks, 25 per niaund. 
Although shojvkee|)ers and godown owners in¬ 
sisted that they had thus been incurring very 
largo losses as they had to buy their slocks at 
nmeh above these jwices. it doe.s not seem likely 
that our rice traders who bad been wholly 
impervious to the evil they liad been jrerpetial- 
iiig bad suddenly develoi)ed a conscience and 
were out to exjiiate llieir earlier sins by selling 
their lice stocks at substantial loss to them¬ 
selves. W'bal would be more rca.sonable to assume 
in tile eiruiinstances is dial, leastwise, the margin 
l/olvveeii their jiresent selling jiriee under duress 
and at wliicb tbev have been selling earlier 
represented the additional piofils they have been 
making out for tbemscives. 

It is significant that tlie Government, both 
here in Galciilla and at the Gcntre had so long 
remained wholly callous and indilleient on- 
lookcjs. Bui wiicn the jieople began to lake a hand 
to help themselves and coinmeneed to effectively' 
force the hands of the trade to release their 
slocks of rice at mutually agreed hut comjiara- 
tively more reasonable prices, the Government 
could not naturally remain unconcerned. There 
was. no doubt, the iiolenllals in the developisg 
situation, of a jiossihly exjilosive law and order 
jirohlem, although nothing had eventuated so far 
that might he described as anything like un- 
toward. But what would seem to concern the 
Government even far more than their so-called 
law and order resjjonsibilily, was the public 
reaction to their role in the entire situation. It 
was almost like a spontaneous, well-disciplined, 
and orderly parallel administration that seemed 
to have suddenly sprung up and which would, 
if left wholly to itself, lie hound in the 
long run to cut away the very earth from under 
the feel of the Government and the Parly. It 
was obviously these very disturbing consider¬ 
ations that must have induced the Government, 
liotb here and at the Centre to belatedly move in 
to take what bond hey could in the matter. They 
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Hould do nothing before, possible because they 
would not consider the people as moie than meitly 
worms fit to die the ignoble and eailliy death 
jhey were thin facing Hut when, to their con 
fusion and consternation they found that even 
llie worm had luiited, they could no longci it 
main indifleient I he West Rtiigal (,o\eiiiimnt 
made a gieat show of enforcing confoiniation by 
the trade at its vaiious levels, to the profit 
margins fompulsoj\ display ol piite lists, inspec¬ 
tion of stocks et< which they had previously 
pioinul^atcd undei thi Dili and whi«h had nevti 
I ( fore befoic bc'i 11 ( nlou 1 d Ol ]Hihaps even been 
nil ant to lu eiifoncd Ihey [losltd polite pickets 
it all ccnlies ol net salts anil announced an 
igicenicnt le'wetn themselves and the liatle thil 
MIC would now sell at no molt th iii R- ^^i jici 
niaund itliii It should lit undiilmtd howtvn 
that what thi v lint tiont his been iiitiely to biiiip 
lilt Covt'inmt lit s liifs of at lion (lioiii tompltli 
tailier inailioni down to tonloiiri with lliosi that 
tilt ptojil hill ihtmstlvis litLii alititlv tiiloit- 
1111 : 

Hit I nion (antinimil ilso wouhl not bt 
lift hthintl 111 this nt w ofhtiai 1 d to woo tin 
jitoplt whom tin \ hid so loii„ bitii t’ladim 

iiridi I then hit Is 1 In 1 nion Dcjiiily Ministt i ol 
I ood atf onipiinitd b\ tin '^tiiftan to tin I ootl 
Imistiy ill w iloiiii to ( all iitla tailni iht ii 
spoki suit II III (aliulti aiiiiouincd issuiaiuis th it 
idtlilional lilt stotks would bt immediatch 
nude a\ iil ihli to West Rental and geneialh, the 
nualioii would he iiimudialclv bioucht under 
itasonabit t ontiol to ease thi position itTaidiim 
supply ol food gic'ns to iht pt oph of tin Stalt 
Ihe ( hit f Viiiistii h itl aliiadv annouintil that 
• sotilltil gtntltiiitiis a,,itt limit’ h nl been 
I oiii lutled btlwttii tin tiach and himsilf md tint 
me would tonlmui to bt idfeieil loi s.ih at Rs ’n 
[111 niaund until tin next hiivist and amph 
ipiantities would he iiliastd to tin retail miikil 
to tovei basic tit mantis At i lonftieine late i 
helween the West Bengal iTOVernmtnl fin I nion 
l>epiily Ministei and a nunibt r ol menibiis of 
I’ailiuinent fioin Wtsi Beiical this same “agiet 
nient” was tonfnintd by the (hitf Ministti 
which he said he would il necessaiv, enloite 
wc wiite tin still fuillur annuiint emc nt 1 )\ th 
Wtst Bengal (»oveinnient that the nunibei tf 
jHople coveicd by the mothfied lationing svsleni 
m the Slate, which was. so far, at approximately 
I 5 million peifeons, would be immediately rai‘ed 


by a lurthei 1 millmn (the deadline announced 
by whiili this would lie made effei live is the 
2Jsl of tills month I and that the ‘stale Govern- 
nniit hopi (I to bt al le to iuitiiei men ase this 
lUJinbti tvtiiludilv Iti 10") millions Ihis announ- 
(iiiienl Is luidly itassuinu in tin lui of the 
woi fill sill iliit'S of supplits so loUf. iiiaik availa- 

ble to fill ]un( sfiops to lalti to iht net ds of the 

latimi I iifi holtins whnh as wc lint alieady 
fiidcavouicd to d< moi slialt lailiet in this dis. 
riission pus iiMv iioits only about a tliiid of the 
ailual c[uol 1 So tlial tif tin !> 'i nnllioii jieojile 
who tin ( lin [ Mniisit i tiiim Invi been rertiv- 
mg thill int supplits thioii h i in pnci shops, 
liiidU inort than 2 Ti millions would actually 
sitm to hue tu (II u inm tin ii itquisile 
sujtplus md tin it st hut had to iis)ii to the 
opi II in lilt I to covti then minnmi i needs 
I tom tin (tiilif also t onn , dn ratht i wishlul 
inws th t tin I moll (nut iii’in nt bid li arnt 

linn It ss( n fiom tin pitst nl \\ i si Bin i) situ 

alion and lint c fit clue sUps woull bt taken 
tviivwhtit to aviil -iith (lists m iht fiituie 

’(,1 iUltvtK ii\ i^nevKTil" 

Bi'l so ill i> tin siinatioii in West lu n_a] is 
(oiniiind tin “st itt |s lii fioni Inin yit out of 
the woods IS wc vmiIc on Id 10 (il 1 lu i Ifuial 
opliiiiisiii ill It aiqn iis to ln\i now pioulid out 
would St c 111 to li ivi tin M lounclati ms up m two dis 
tiinlut < oinlilioii- I list till! Itit Icnlu speeds 
lip su|)]dn s (d slot k- III tin 'suit in idt tpi iti quan- 
lilns mil on „o(td timt totnihlt |h lot ilt.tiyiin 
mt III It) kt 1 p the I 111 putt snoj). fullv stipphetl 
uhnh Inve stt 1 u he i n tlimoiisli ibly nio I made 
tpiaklv ltd St t mtllv uinl th s is ilu nioit ovei 
whclmmj.lv impoit ml liitoi m tin sitmtitm that 
lin stitalltd j.entl( mills af.ittmtiil hitwnn 
tic ( hu f Mniisiti ind the li nit is lu!t\ iinl adt 
|uil(ly littionuil Micady me slot ks ippt u f<) 
liive lull diy m Iai-,c auas td tin nultopoiis 
and fusil supplies dti not stmi to hi iiowm. in 
III pt ojilt mi\ Iiavi tin a))pitht iision is not 
t|uil( without u ason loimd tlnnisclvts hoth 

hooclwmkid and ulteiU di ft ali d in tin iillimati 
maly^'is ly allowing the Goveinmt'nl to wrest 
tin imlialut iway Iioni llitinstUes lud.mg by 
pisi lesiills ami tvtnls tin uliabililv ol the so. 
lailtd pinlltuniis a,.,u nn nl’ inav not 1 ’ \eiy 
gnat 1 Ol who IS tin imllemen m the agiee- 
mtnt ^ liade, or Mi P L Sen 
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Need Fw Accelerating Eatc of Growth 

Mr. T. T. Kiislinarnathaii, Uie xeccntly re- 
inslated Union Einante Minister, disappointed 
most of his moie discerning auditois wlicn he 
spoke iecenll> oior the AIR notwoik on the need 
for aiteieialing the lalc of giovvth in the national 
etononi) It has heen estimated that the appro¬ 
ximate late of giofttlh o^er the fiist decade of 
development planing covering the I’iist and the 
Second Plans has hcen of the ordei of 3.5 per cent 
tonipound pci annum which, dithougli not very 
substantial in itself, was at least inoie than the 
late of population giowth h> a maigin of vet) 
nearly 1.5 pei cent. During the fnst two yeais 
of the Thud Plan, howevei, this lale appeals 
to have c onsideiahly slowed down to somewhere 
aiound 2 ])ei cent i>ei annum which, accord¬ 
ing to the latest assessnumls ot the rale of 
annual population growtli in the (ountrv, is 
just hc*1<)W haie inaiiiletidnce level 

It IS not leally hecause Mi. Kiishnama- 
(huri’s dudilois do not agiee with him on the 
c|uestjon of the rate of growth and the obvious 
need for siimuldling it to d more dcccleiating 
tempo that disappointment would seem to have 
ensued. What would appeal to have caused clis 
appoinlnient is the appaieni lack of policy on 
the pail 1)1 Ml Kiishnamachari’s Ministry in 
particuldi and that of the linion Goveinmenl in 
geneial on the vital nc*ed to enunciate a lational, 
healfhv and effective piice policy. While frankly 
agreeing lliat the lalher alaiming mte of piice 
uses o\ei the past lew years and. especially ovei 
the last one yeai since the eineigenev aiising 
out of riiinese invasion on the Noithern hordeis 
of the countiv has heen [losimi questions of 
fai-icachina consequenccb which, obviously would 
lie hound to hc'di upon the giovvth of the c'cononiv. 
Ml. kiishnamachaii had no moie to say than 
Goveinmenl, jicruling the growth of a co-operative 
public opinion lead no police to lay down in this 
behalf One lecalls In this connedion the eon- 
fontions oi the foiniei Union Planning, and 
Labour (now Home) Minislm, Gulyarilal Nanda. 
some time earlici, that lising prices had coires- 
pondingh alleniialed the achievements of the 
Second Plan and the eonlinuing iipwaid trends 
affecting the piice structuie. in his opinion, 
would similarly affect the implementation 
of the Third Plan aUo. The need for an 
effective piic-e poliry would, on the face of it 


seem to be vital for the giowlh of the economy. But 
the Finance Minister, while more or less agree¬ 
ing with the view, meiely produces arguments 
to condone this process ol rising prices, rather 
than to find effective means to deal with it. 
All that he would concede is that with the pros, 
peels oi “a better crop, the price situation in 
the coming months may not continue 
to cause much concern . . . But lliis question 
of a stable price policy will remain with us for 
yeaii to rome (emphasis ours) as it has been 
with us . . . for at least the past two decades.” 
Tie gocb on to add that a “price policy for 
esbcntial consumer goods must reconcile the 
opposing interests of pioducei-. and consumeis. 
The pioduceis must pet a Jaii jirice, both as 
a leward foi thcii laboui and a*, an incentive 
foi iucieasing iiroduetion. At llie sime lime the 
consumers must not he required to pay ex. 
cesbive prices out of line with iheii incomes 
But how can we leconcile these two inleiest® 
without leducing in some way the lole and 
profits ol the middle men ? 

Ml. Krislinamachaii fuillici elahoiates. 
“Theip is a widespread feeling lliat with decline 
in competition the margin of jnofit in dis 
tiihution has im leased in leccni vears. But 
if this margin is to he leduccd it cannot be 
done without a meav-uie of regulation oi inter, 
vcnlion by the Stale in the machinery of dis 
tiihution . . I think all of ns should also 
ask ouiselves wliethei icasonahle stability of 
pikes should he assured to all sections of the 
people iiiespective of their incomes, or whethei 
it should he assured only to the more vulnerable 
sections of the community. 1 do not propose to 
answer these questions oi to lay clown the policy 
ol the Goveinment m lias icgaid.” 

The finance Ministei. with his usual 
adioiitiC'S IS evading lesponsihililv foi what 
must he done by (lovernment in such circuins. 
lances with the lather platitudinous slaleraenl 
that that “the discipline that goos with the 
concept of the policy of maintenance of stable 
))iices can only he enforced by a strong harking 
ol puhhe c.pinicm.” The pic'sonl drift, sa far as 
usi^ig prices are oonec^rned, would apparently 
continue also under the new Finance Ministei 
and any light of hope, that the country might 
have been looking forward to under his re¬ 
newed regime appears to have heen most 
thoioughly extinguished. 



THE SUPREME COURT AND THE INDO-PAK AGREEMENT \BOUT 
BERUBARI 4ND CERTAIN ENCLAVES 

home <.oiiHtitutioiiul OueMlions 


l>\ I ’KOI I) 


I Ml (>l)|< (I <)l ihi^ ulult is 1(1 (liN( u 111 lh( (Oil 
l( \l ol mil ^lJl>J(ln( ( ouil’s vu Wb thereon, some 
((iiisi ii 111 loll il (|ii( slums I onnei t( (i with Im will- 
known |)iol>linis ol Iniuliaii I iiion ind llu pio 
|iost(l i \( liaii_< of (iilain Ln(la\ts hitwtin India 
mi I’ ikist in 

ll i|)|>( irs lioni thi Opinion^ oi our Supreme 
touil on I nitiinii ni uli li\ tin I’u'iilint oi 
Inilii iimli I \ili(l( in ol our ( oiistiliilioii on 
lh( ipiistion ol till impli nil 111 ll ion <1 tin liiilo 
I’lkislin \ Kiinuit iililin^ •'> wlial an known 
Is lifiiiluii 1 moll 11(1 llu l\(hin_t ol 1 n- 
(li\(s’ ihil III i((oi(liiu Villi till (liiiilui' 
issiu(l 1 \ ll r I’linu Mimsliis ol ll lia mil I’lkis 
tin on S( pit nil)( i 10 lOu '1 llu t oninu'U\t alth 
'MCMliiv \liriis|i\ of Ixliinil Ml Ills (<o\(iii 
mi lit ol Imlii mil tin 1 on i n '^i(i(lii\ 'Tiiis- 
tiv ol I on I n Mims iml ( oninionwi illli (huiiii 
mill ol I’lkislin (lisiijsstd 10 ill Ills of (ll pull 
Intwitii llu Iwo loiinliKs iml si_n((l i |oinl iioti 
iKonliii llu 11 I III nil ill in ii split ol tin sml 
dispulis ami siihmiiiiil n lo tin ii iispuliM Primi 
Minislirs” and ih il with ii n n w to nnio\in 
( (iisis ol It nsioii ind n soli III. honk r disputis 
ind piohlinis n 1 ilin to Indo I’ikisl in Pn i di i 
\i( i and (st ihlisliiii- ]iii(ilul (oiidilimis ilon_, 
lltosi IK is the Piinii Minsli rs Klinj: n hi half 
of tin ll i<sp((|i\( (,oMimmnls i nli n d iiiio in 
A^nimiiii stliliii_ sonii of llu dispulis md pioh- 
k ms in till iiiannt I si | mil in iht snd pmil noli ” 
I Ins \^i((nuiil had Inin i ilkd ihi Tndo Pakis 
I 111 \ n f iiK nl fills IS ilso popidirh known is 
the Nihiu-l\omi A^niminl AVi iii\ n It i to it 
III n inafti r smi])^ is tlu Aaniininl 

Ktftrinte to thi ‘Mipiinu (mill li\ tli 
f’ltsidini of India was lonitiiud ouK with two 
111 ins of the Ai!;reeraent 

ll fuilhti appeals fioiii iht r>pinimi of tht 
Suprimi ('ouil alluded lo before that i doubt 
kid aiisen as to whether the iiiipleueiitafion of 

3 


JIWI nil h 

lilt \_i(<nitnl iililin_ to Binilaii I nion re 
ipjiiid an\ lt_is]aln( ailion i ilher hv wav tif a 
suit dill law ol f’.irli inn nl rilatalili to Xilitk S 
ol till ( onsliliilimi to! India) or hv wiy of a 
siiilahk anil ntlinciil of tin t missitulimi in atioid- 
aniI Willi lilt pioMsions of Arlii le dfiPi of the 
( on'tiliilimi Ol hoili ’ dial i ‘^imilai doubt had 
ai'sin ahoiil tht ]ni|il( ini ntalimi of tin Afiiee- 
nn nl nlitin !• tin I \i lian^i ol 1 in 1 iM s ’ and 
lliil linn w i' 1 liktidiood of tin i mislilntional 
\ i!idil\ of in\ iilimi laki n loi llu inipk tnenla- 

lii 11 ll lilt \ I I nil nl nlilin_ li Ikiufiiri I'^nion 

|s will is till A^ntniiiil it 1 lima to tin 1 xrhanire 
ol I mil is In in^ cfiiislionid in ( ourls of law in- 
\oIvin iMiddli iiiil piolriilid lili_ilion” 

1 hf s win tin ll isoiis win tlu Pn sulint of India 
tliou_hl ill it (|ui slums of 1 iw wliiih had arisen 
win (1 sill ll iiilun iTid of suth iinpoitniire 
lint It w IS I \))( (III III tint tlu o|niiiim of tlu Sup- 
n mi t I iirl of fmlii should In ohiamed thereon 
I Inn foil m llu ixinist of ihi powtis ion 

il I n ll upon liim 1 \ ( I uisi 1 4 I Xilii k 1 1 > ol tlu 

( I iistiliilum I I indn lu nhind llu hillowin^ 
llini i|ms|i(tis’ I I ihi 'sup,, uu (mill ‘for ion 
silk Mil in iiiil npoil llu II on — 

III Is in\ lr_is)iii\, 11 lion lutessarv for 
llu mipli nil nl ilum ol tlu A^rtiinent 
nlilm to Hiiiihiri I iiimi ^ 

111) I) s I is 1 law ol I’ailianii 111 n I liable 
lo Ailiile f of till ( misliiulnm sidfi- 
(It nl lor llu puipos, Ol u m inu nd- 
iiunt of ihi ( misliiuijoii in uiord 
inn with \ili(k ol |h ( oiisti- 

liilion lunssin m iikhtum 1 in [lit 
alli 1II lino ^ 

‘(ml Is 1 i IW of P 11 ll inn III n I il ihli to 
\ili(k ? of ill! ( misiilniimi siiffii unit 
fm (tlu ) nnpk nil III iliim of thi A^ree- 
1111 ni n I lima lo thi Ixthiiue of Cn 
(Inis or is in iint ndment of the Tons- 
liliilimi in aiioidiiue with Vitiile *’68 
of dll (mislilutioii tueissaiy for ihe 
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purpoM in ddclitiun or in the alter 
native?” 

As noltcl htlort wt art not lu rt tututtiud 
with du liislontal politual arul (orisliUituinal 
hat kr-iound ul llit A^ntincnl” We shall only deal 
with (trlaiii (onsiilulional (pitslioii^ it lalin,. to 
it 

II 

l)tJ(H( w( puKittl lurllu I wt iih\ Ik jk i 
nnlltd to 111 ikt a ptisimal leftrtrut luit In a 
biitf arlit 1 < iiititjtd 1 li< J*iol)l<ni oj hnnhan 
and fli( ( onstilunonul Po'^itum A "Sojt publish¬ 
ed 111 /an Journal t ninisi'\ ( oj J'Ht 

(akiJlIa Iniit iO'j't vtt had siaiid ainon;. nlht i 
things — 

Is llitji iii\ ptntisioii 111 mil ( ( ii'-liliilimi 
uiidt i whitli ui\ portion ttf llu Itiiiloiv o! liidi i 
mav il iKtissii^ Ik Inuhtll) ttdtd oi liaiishmd 
to a loiii_ii lit ' Ihis tpiislioii Ills hi (II 1 isKi 
in (oiiiuilioii with llu issiit ol lilt jiiopostd 

tr.iiish I ol 1 pul ot Ihiuhari L nioti in thi Dis 
tint ol |ilpu_iiii Vlist B( 11^x1 to I’lkisH I iiiidt 1 
what IS populuK known is llu Ntliru No< n 

A}iu ( nu III II ills I (( n s(iioiis|\ ii-Utd h\ in in\ 
pt op]t inion si wli nil llu ri lit sli in (1\ tnoii li 
soiru liwMis ill ii until i tlu ( oiislilution ol Intlii 

as il Is II (in n pul of llu lunlon ol Indi i 

t an ht (t (It i! ol li insli i it d to iin I nt i-.n ''^t ili 
hs un auilioiilt in Indii !l i^ diMuiill li i t 
with till'' \ It w 

\\ hill Ml mn it llu 111 n d ind pililnil 

aspiil- oi llu piituidu (pitsiioii ol Puinhui 
and wt ut not loiutiiud with llu in ht it 
jniislit ill\ '-pi ikm llu It Is il IS ^nhniillttl no 
lonsiilulional hai snhpil to llu spt t 11] i((|iiiit- 
nii 111 in llu ( isf oi llu S| III III I iniinn ind K isii 
niii and nolwilhsi mdin ui)lhiii^ in Xilitle I 
of llu ( on tiliition It) llu ttssion oi ti tnsfn of 
am pul of llu Indiin IiiiiIoin Io im Imti n 
Slalt iindt t III init rn ilion il i_i(tiiunl lul\ t li¬ 
lt ltd inlo on hi hill of tins toijiiliv h\ i 11 nipt 
It III aiillioiih I Ills will ht (Mill III tioin tlu 
following txpits*- pitni ions o| oiii ( onslilulion 
(oiisidtitd lion with whil is known in loniitt- 
tion with till t onsli lit lion td t onsliiution d dotu 
mcnls as llu dotliiiu ol imjilu atioii or implied 
poweis iiiniiU Xrlitlt ' nul 1 Hints 10 13 
and 11 in llu I nion Lis| m tht ^titnlh Sihtdiilt 
lo iht ( onslilulion Thus we lind in Ailitlt 2 s 3 
of tht ( oiislitulion — 

‘Notwithstandiru anvthinp; in tht fore- 
floin_, piotl'iotis of this ( haptt iParliaiiitiu has 


jiowti to make aiij law foi tht wliolt oi any part 
of lilt Ituilort ot India lor iinplunenting any 
tual) <1^1(1 nunl oi toii\inlion with any olh i 
(ouiiliy Ol tounliits or any dti ision nndi at any 
mil In itional tonftitiut assornition oi ollit i 
body 

\nd I nil Us 10 1 > md 1 1 III llu I moil 
list itjtiittl lo ihoyt ail as lulloyts — 

10 I 01(1^11 Allans all nialnis wliith 

him llu I luon into itlilion willi in\ Ionian 

t ouiiliy 

l> I’lilit ijialion 111 init 111 ilion il toiihi- 
i lit ( s issot I ihoiis and ollu i hodits md miplt 
lilt III III dttisions n idt tlu it il 

11 I nit i 111 inlo lit lilts md i itinunls 

" III) I Kin (oiinliits nul iitiplt nu nlin^ of In il- 
us I It lint Ills md (omtniioiis with loiti n 

( oiinli It s 

I lu St tspitss nul nil miln tin pioMsini' 
ot tnii (onslilulion tpiilt wt snlmiil suilititiil 
III iIiiiiiiIms joi (It (1 II in llu mti nlion <1 llu 
fi lint IS of llu ( onslilulion in i\ il-i lu tons 
liiitd u(oidm_ lo iht n ((|)lt d init ol < s 
liiutioii \ntl lull tonus III llu dotlinu of mi|>li 
( il Ion (1 III I pi I (I jit w 11 s \( \ w *1 il d ( s tills 
dotlinu It lilt nit in M 1 tis tt whil sonit < ii i 
III ri' pii |s|s |\ III it _ lid lo 11 

W hilt diliytiin llu pid lu m ol tlu Sup 

unit ( Dill I oi tlu I nilt (1 S| ih ^ m l/tf ulloch \ 

]lai \ and ( Im I liish i \l u sh i I s| Ui d m 1 ' 1 ‘I 

flu ^oMinnitnl whitli h is i 11 li li d n 

III Old Ills impost d on it llu duty ol ptiloiniiii- 
ih it III iiiiist ittoitlin^l tin dll I ill s ol Ills n 
ht dhwtd |o St II (I llu in n W i idiuil 

1' ill nnisi idnni ihil (In [uiwi is il tin _t)Min- 

uu 111 IK litniltd nul (hit il iimils ni ml to u 
liatisi (ndt d liii' wt llimk llu sound loiistiiu 
III 11 ol llu ( I islilution (td llu I nilt (I Stilts I 
must allow to the nation il ](-,isliiui( lit ( on- 
_i(ss| th il (list It lion with rtsptii In |ht nu ins 
by whitli till powtis It (oiiftis in lo ht t lined 
into (Miiilion whitli will tnihlt lli il luul I 
ptrloiin tlu InUi dulus assignt d |o il in tin 
iruniit I most 1 tut final to llu ptopit 
liislitt Sloiy has ohseivttr 
Wht It iht noyvt r is f,iaiilt(l in ^eiitial terms 
lilt pown IS to ht ( oiistiued as (oexttnsive with 
the turns unit ss some tleit rt strirtioii upon it is 
dtdiinhlf fioni the context A reslmtion 

foundtd on lonjteturt is wholly inadnussihlt 
Every form of government unavoidably in¬ 
cludes a grant ol some distietionarv powers It 
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wi(uJ«l Ih‘ wliolly witliuul lliem. Il is 

iinpossiiilc i<) ioreM ‘0 all ihe (“xif'emits which may 
atis(> ill lh«‘jjioj;ics>s <il c\(’iits coimccted with ihi' 
t lifilils, duties, and ojieialmns ol <i "o\ermnenl. 
. . . Jn llie iiileniielalioii ol a powei. all the 
oidinai\ and a|>)>i o})! iale means lo execute it aie 
to he deemed a |».ul ol the |)owei itsell. Jhis le 
suits horn the \ei\ naluie and ilesi};ii <d a cons¬ 
titution. ill nivina the powi'i. it does not intend 
to limit it to anyone mode (d ex.eM isiii” it. ex- 
liiisne ol all otlieis. It must he ohxjous . . . 

that liie means <i| eaiixinji into el lei I the ohjeils 
ol a |ioui I ma\. n.iy. must hi vaiied. iii oidei to 
.alapl tliemseKis id ||ie exmeiii les oi the nation 

at ddl. ■II III times.’ 

1 ii't II e ( ooley lias said ' . —- 

■ I lie mijilii <itioiis hoin tl'i [iioxi-ions nl a 
‘oiislitnii III .lie snnietim.- t mi ■di,e>l\ ini| !..• 
mil li.iM lai'e mliuenie u])on its eonstruetion. 
In iiaaul to the loiisiilntion ol tin I nited Ntati s 
the lull li.is 1 fI n l.iid down, that wlieii ,i eineial 
jioVM I i. lonleiii'd Ol duty enjoiin d e\ei\ jiaiti- 
I nlai ]HHM'i ne(i--s.ii^ lur the exeieise of the one 
ii the |)i I |oi m.iiii e ut Itn odiei is .lUo i milei led ’ 

“luslite ( oole\ (jnotes m this lomieilion an 
'\lt.lil Itom tin inihament ol the s>i]pieine t'oiiit 
id Illinois in /1, !</ \. I'ropic (5 ll] 7*t. oil to 

,i\ ’ . 

' I h.lt othei |iowei- ih.lM thus, e\iMe'--I\ 

i.inled ni.ix he .mil often jii. loi.leiied h\ iin)»li 
. il'on Is (o.) Will setih'd to In donhied I ndei 
e\ei\ ' onstilnlion the doitiine ot im|iln .ilnni 
tinisl he lesoilid |o. ill oiilei to iaii\ mil 'In 
■eini.il joints ol powei \ (oiisfiintion eannot 
lioin its \ei\ n.itnii enlei into i niimite spi. i- 
iii.ition ol .'dl the minot jioweis n.itni.illy .iiid 
oi.y ioiisK iin hull d in il and flowing liom the 
-Meat and impoil.mt ones whiih aie e\pi(s-l\ 
j.ianted. It is theieioie esi.dilisln d as a jeneial 
ilde, tli.it wlien .i i oiislilulion •.mm s a ueneial 
powei. OI enjoins .i dnt\, il .dso M\es h\ 

implieatioii. evei\ puitieulai powei neee.san 
foi the e\eii ise of the oni- oi the |>ei foi nuini e of 
the other." 

‘■|{efenina to the system ol eoveinment in 
the I’nileil States. Piolessoi W'illis h.is le 
niaiked 

‘While the federal "oyeinment is a Jioyern- 
menl of dele<;aled poyyeis. \et these powreis 
inelnde not onlv the ])owers expressly pranled. 
hut also those implied as a fair iinplieation from 
ihe e cpress imwers gvanted .... This me ms 


that the fedeiai {’ovcriiiiient has all the in- 

I ideiilal and iiistiuineiital jioweis neee&bary and 
jnopei to (any into exei ution <dl id its express 
poyyeis. j he [leople who established the federal 
joveimnenl did. it is tiue. limit the sphere 
ol ai lion ol the jeileial f;o\eimnenl. hut yxitliin 
tli.il splieie they undeilook lo make it move 
yvilh supjeine aulhoritv. riiljs. the jiower to in- 
loipoiate ,i hank ol the 1 nited Jslales has been 
nnpin (I lioin the i ypiess poyyi is ol tlie lederal 
"oy eiiiineiit to i ollei t l.ixts and to Imrrow 
money i\r(ulloih \ Maiyland lol9. 1 Wheat, 
.!lhi. Ihe poy\er to issue lep;al teader notes was 

lil-l inipln d lioin the ixpits- poyyi is lo make 
yyai. to hoiioyy mom \ to i oin money, and lo 
i"iie hills id I leilil ijiiolhii implied poyveD 

II ' ' al I’l mil I ( isf- i;! 7 () id \\ all ir )7 i 

I In poyyei to punish oflneis oi eleelions at 
yyhiih lepiesent.iliyes .ne i liosen loi \iolation 
ol duties impiisiil In si.Ue oi ledeial layv was 
implied limn the e\piess powei ol ( imjiess 
oyei I lei lions i/y paiic siehcdil 1f!70. 100 
I )71i" Ihe powei to jiass an 

emphneis’ liahilily ai I was imiilieil limn the 
I'piess powiis III ii“’ulale loinineue (‘sei oiid 
1 inptoyi o* ! i.ihilily I ise- I'dd. d'21 I .*'. I) 

I 

I m.dly we Imd m \la\yiell .' 

■ I he oh|eil ol all miei pii tation of .i st.ilille 
is to deteiinine whai inti niimi is loiiyeyod. 
ntlii I '’ypi<ys/y m iftipln dl\' hy the lan"uap:e 
ii-i d so l.ii .IS Is neif's.ny loi di lei miiiin" 
wi.ethei the p.ii tii iil.ii i .ise ot slate of facts 


•nil d to 

lllf 

mteipietei kills 

w illiii) 

it ' 


\‘-am 






When- 

illl 

,n I 1 onleis .1 

|m i-f 

ill 1 loll. 

it 

H'd '\’ ’ 


vianls the ]niyyi 

M ut 

doin'!, 

all 


-■in h .Ills. Ol employing sin h means, as are esson- 
'ialiy neiessaiy I.) it' exeiiilion . . y\hen 

poyyei-i. piiyilecM's. oi piopeity an* 'oanled I/y 
-laliile. eyeiyllniiL' iiulispens.dde to tin ii e\ei(i<se 
m enjoyment is //;;phe<//ymmliil .il-o 

“Wh* ha\e slioyyn ahoye .it some lenulh. 
with leleience to the \ievys ol some eminent 
jurists, what the doeliine of imjilie.ition or 
implied poyyeis le.ilh ineiiis || should he eyideni 
in nil what we ha\e shown that under this 
doeliine jmwers *-]ieMfii ilK m expressly eon- 
feiied upon ,my aiilhoiily in a I^tate automati- 
lally inyohes. in the ahseiiee of an\ ele.ii eon- 
.slitalional proxision to the eonlrary. such other 
powers as are neresbary and proper lor the 
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effective; exercise of the powers specifically or 
expressly graaleil to it. Now. under the express 
provisions of our Constitution referred to be¬ 
fore. and tbe doctrine of implication explaine<l 
above, the Centre in India can, subject to what 
we have said before in regard to Jaininu and 
Kashmir, and in sj»ite of Article I of the Cons¬ 
titution. (ertainl>. if neces.sary. cede or transfer 
any part of the territory of India to a foreign 
State under an international agreement to which 
India is a part). Of course, by the word ‘C(;ntre’ 
here we mean not merely the (.ieniral Exec’Utive 
but alst) the (Central Legislature, that is. the 
I’arliamenl of India. The Central executive ma\. 
under Article 73 of our (ionstiliilion. lake the 
initiative in an international negotiation, but the 
im])leinenling of an\ trcat\. agreement or 
convention resulting therefrom, requires necessary 
legislation by our Parliament. This appears to us 
to be the law of our (ionslilulirtn. 

“The .sovereigntv of the Stale of India has 
berai established ov«t every part of its terrilorj 
sine*- tlu; 2()th of Jamiary. 1950. 1'hal sovereignly 
cannot be destroyerl now' in any part of the terri- 
tr>ry by a mere executive action. Necessary legis- 
lalion by our Parliament is rerjuireil for this in 
accoidance with the jrrovisions of our (ionstilu- 
tion. Otherwise, there will he a flagrant violation 
of tlu' Constitution, leading ultimately to the 
establishment of executive rlespotism in the 
countrv. If necessary, there may be ]>ermam'nl 
Acts of our I’arliarnent providing for the udjust- 
menl. by our Executive Authorities, of boun- 
dari(;s. from tim<‘ to time, betw’cen India and 
Pakistan in border areas through which what 
are known in Inter national Law as 9voundar\ 
rivers’ (hrw. It has alst> to be borne in mind in 
this rnnnertion tiyiat the requirements of 
Article 3'* of our C.onstitulion have to be duly 
fulfilled when the area or the boundaries of a 
<;oristituent Stale of India are going to be adversely 
effected, or altered, by any proposed cession or 
trarrsfer of terrilrrrv. Rut these are all. more or 
less, procedural mallrns. 

“The obj(‘ct of this Note is to eombat the 
view that under the present ('onstitulion of 
India rrn part of the terriory of India carr he 
ceded or tranferred to any foreign Slate by any 
authotity in India. As we have shown above, 
there is m> r onstitutional bar to such cession or 
transfer in certain circumstances. We may even 
go so far as to say. for the sake of argument. 


that even if the express provisions referred to 
before, were not there in our Constitution, under 
the Residuary Powers of Legislation vested in it by 
Aiticle 218(11 of the Constitution and Entry 97 
in the Union J-isl (Seventh S(;hedule). considered 
along with the doctrine of implication, our 
Parliament could by necessary legislation cede 
or transfer any part of the Indian territory 
(minus Jammu and Kashmir), to a foreign Slate 
undej an international agreement. Juristically 
speaking, there wx)uld bt' no diflicnlty. Recouise 
to the adoption of this extreme view, howcvci, 
is not necessary in view of the cx]ir<‘ss [irovisions 
in oui' (ionstilulion quoted before.” 

As will ap])car from what follows, we still 
adhere to our views as origijiallv e\pressc<l in 
out article in the iMir Journal. 

Ill 

L(‘l us now pass on to (he Opinion ol the 
.‘^upienie (.ouil on the Relei'cncc m.i<h‘ to it iw 
the President of India in ramneclion with the 
(pjeslimts of Rerubaii Cnion and the pioposed 
exi-hange ol (iooeh-Rihar Enclaxes. 

(R<’for«-. howevei. we [noceed Initfier. we 
may say. parenlhr'tieally foi the <dnvenieiiee of 
the naidei, a lew wends’'' in rt'gaid to Rendiaii 
Lnion and (iooch-Rihai I'auhues. According to 
the Opinion of the Supreme Couil. "Reiubari 
Lnion No. 12. willi vvliich we are eoneetned. has 
an area <»f <>.7.) s<f. miles and a popubilion of ten 
to twelve tliousami it“si<lents. ft is silnati-d in the 
Police Station Jalpaiguri in the District of 
Jalpaiguri. ’ Ever since what is known as llie 
HadelilTe AwarrI. dated 12lh August. 1917. to he 
referied to hereinafter as the Award. “Reuihari 
I'nion No. 12 has in fact formed part of the 
State of \Xesl Rengal and has been governt'd as 
such.” What is known as the Bagge Award”* 
was made on 26lh January. 19.5(1. Two vears later 
“the ((ueslion of Beruhari Union was raised bv 
the Covernmc'Tit of Pakistan for the first time in 
1952.” but no is.sue bad been raised about the 
Rerubari Ihiion l/efore the Indo-Pakistan Boun¬ 
daries Disputes Tribunal over which Lord 
Justice Bagge presided. As a matter of fact, no 
reference had heen ma<le to the District of 
Jalpaiguri at all in the Proceeviings before the 
Tribunal. “During the whole of this period” 
(since the partition of India), says the Supreme 
Court, “the Berubari Union. continued to be in 
the possession of the. Indian Union and was 
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«<)verner] as a pari of Wesl In 1952 

Pakistan allef'od that under the (RadelifTei 
Award i)eru^»ari Unioti should reall) have formed 
part of Plasl Ih'tijial and it had l»een wioniiK 
Ireali'd as a ]iarl of Wesl Beiijral. /\p|)arenl1\ 
eorres})oriflenie look j)laee helween the Prime 
Ministers of India and Pakistan on this suhjeel 
from lime to lime and the flispule remained alive 
until 1958. Jt was umh-r tht'se eiicumslanees that 
the present AiireiMiienI was teaehed helween the 
two Prime Ministers on Set)lemher 10. 1958.” 
This i' the h'aekpt(tund <d the rlispnle in n'j;aid 
to lieruhari Union N(». 12. 

\^c ina\ also hiieilv refei hei<- to the 
“haek^toumi of evtaits’" which, aeeordine lo the 
.‘supn'iiie (ioiiil. “ullimalelv led lo the itrojxised 
exelianae of {jxx li-Hehar Eiuiave- l>elween India 
and Pakisl.iii. ' "ll appears.’ sav-. die ^upri'ine 
(.ouil. ‘‘ihal (erlain areas wliiili lonned part ol 
the leiriloiies of die former Indian .^lale of 
I'.ooeh-Heh.ii and wliieli had snhserpientK he- 
eoine a pail of the leirilories ol India .ind then 
of Wesl Renpal hei air'- after the paitilion en¬ 
claves in Pakistan Similailj) leilam Pak'iislan 
enclaves \iere tonnd in India. The jirohlem aris- 
inj: Iroin <-\islenee ol these cm lave" in Pakistan 
and In India alonu with oilier hoidei prohlems 
was hein^ considered hv' the (./oveinmenis of 
India and of Pakistan for a lonp, time. The 
e.xistenec' of these enclave's of India in I’akislan 
and of Pakistan in Iridia worked as a constant 
souiee of tension and eonfliel hetween die two 
eoiinliies. With a view to removiiiir these causes 
of tension and eonlliet ihe two Prime Ministers 
fleeided to solve Ihe prohlem of the said enclaves 
and estahlish tieaec'lul conditions alonu the said 
area;;. It is with this ohjeil that the c'xehanfri' of 
enclaves was aerec'd upon hy them.” Thi- in l.-rief 
is “the historical and conslitulional hackaround 
of the e\chan"e of enclave's.”) 

We mav now resume ihc' consideralion of 
the' Opinion fif the Su|ire'me' ConrI ic'fc'rred to 
above. At the oulsc'l I mav ohserve that il is 
frladdeninx to noh' here' that the' Supia'ine Com) 
has held”' that “it is unive'isally reeofiiiised 
that one' of the' atlrihute's of sove-reifrntv is the' 
power to e-ede (larts of nalionil terrilorY if 
nei'essarv,” and that "‘tlie're can he no douh't 
that under international law Iwm of the' essential 
atlrihules of sovereignty are the' power to 
aequire foreign territory as well as the power 


lo cede national territory in favour of a foreign 
Stale-.” Il has furlhc'r .staled 

“What .... is the nature ol the treaty- 
making power ol a sejvereign Stale' 

As wc' have- alieady poinle'd out. il is an I'ssenlial 
attrihule' ol s(i\<'re'ignl\ that a sovere'ign Slate, 
can aecjuiic' feneign le'iiitorv ami can. in case 
of ne'ces^ilv. cede' a ]»arl ed its tenilory in favour 
ot a foieigri Slate', and this can he done in 
I'Xi're ise uf its tre'atv-making jiower. Cession 
of national te'iriloiy in law amounts to the 
transfer of sovereigntv over the said territory 
hv dll' owne'i-Stale in favour ot another State. 
I’he're < an he* no douhl that such ee-ssion is 
pos>.iMe and inde'ed hislorv piesents several 
c'vaniple's of such tiaii'fe'i of suve'reignly. It is 
true' as ()|ipenhe'im has ohse'ivi'd-' lhal - 

'haielsliip is involved in die fact that in all 
case's of cession the inhahiliinls ol the territory 
who K'lnani lo-e theii old cili/i'iiship and are 

handed ove'r l<> a iie-w sove'reign wlii'lhe'r they 
like il ol not'; and he has poinle'd oul--' lhal— 
'il mav l.v' possihle* lo niitigale this hard¬ 
ship hv stijMilating an option to emigrate' within 
a I'eilain pi'iiod in favoui of the' inhahilants of 
e I'deel le'riilorv as iiK'an' of avi'iting die charge 
ihiit the inhahilaiis are handed over to a new 
soveieign against theii will.’ But though from 

the human point ol view gie-at hatdship is 

ini'vitahiv involved in cc'-sion of It'iiilorv hv 
one' coinilrv lo die ollie'i iht'ie can he' no demhl 
lhal a sove'ieign Stale' can eve-rcisc' ils right to 
e'cdi' a ]t.'irt of ils territorv to a loie'ign State, 

riiis powe-i il mav he' aileli'd. i^ of curse sulije'C-l 

111 dll' limitations wliii h the' C.onstitulion ed iher 
Stale' mav eilhe'r I'vpii'sslv or In ni'i'essarv 

implication inqiose in that hehalf: in other words, 
die epit'slion a' to how tn-alies can he made hv a 
sove'ieign Slate- in legard lo a cession of national 
le'iiiloiv and how Irealies wlie-n made' (-an he 
im|)le'me'nte'd would he governed hv the pro¬ 
vision' in the (am'lilulion of the e ountrv. .Stated 
hioadlv. die' trealy-iiiaking ]>ower would have to 
he e'xe'icisi'd in ihe niannei conle-ni|ilati'd hy the 
Conslilnlion and siihje'e-l lo the limitations 
im])o«('el hv it. helhe-r the- Irealv maele can he 
implt'iiK'nle'il hv oidinarv legislalion or hv e'ons- 
lilutional ameiidmeni will naturally depend on 
the' provisions of the Constiliition itself.’’ 

We- agie-e- with this view of the Supreme 
f’.ouii. Dealing now with this aspect of the 
inoldem. we fee! that some legiflation was 
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cerlainly nec,t;i?saiy for live iinplenienlation of 
the Indo-Fakistaiv Agietiiiieiil. But the question 
that enierjies in this conneeliun is whether, iu 
view of the jirvivisions of Article 233 cvf our 
(ionstilutiuii, any ieyi<lativ(; mlion utnlei Aitiele 
3 of the (iorisliluion would not have been suffi- 
cient for the putpose, oi wivelher any legislative 
action was leally necessary theiehnv under 
Article i»()B of the (ioitslilulion. I'lic Supreme 
Ciourt has 11013--“ 

"Our < onclusion is that il wouhl not hr' 
competent to l*aiiiain?nl to make a Liw relalahie 
to vkriiclir 3 of the (ionslitulioii for the purqvose 
of imjviemenlin” the Ai;ree,menl .... We have 
already held that the Agreemeiil amounts to a 
cession ol part of the territory ol India. in 

favour of I’akislan; and so its implemenlalion 
would naturally invmlve the alteration ol the 
content of and the conse(|uent aniendmeiil ol 

Article 1 and ol the ii'levant part of tin* l'iis| 
Schedule to the (ionstilulion. because such 
Implementation wmild ner (■.■^sarily lead to the, 
diminution vd the teiiilorv of the I iiion of 

India. Such an amendment cart 1/e made under 
Article 3>(»<> .... actiiie umlet Article 3()f) 

Parliament may nrake a law to jiive elleet to. and 
implenrent. the \_ureemenl irr que>tirrrr r-ovetimi; 
thr; cession of a part of Bv'rtrhati I riion No. 12 
as well us some of the Cooch-Behar linclaw's 
which by e.xcharrge aic given to Pakistan.” 

With all vine vieferenrr' to the Supieme 
(iourt we feel that we are unable to agree with 
this conclusiorr. We respectfully submit that, 
under the implications ol Aitiele 2.33 of our 
Crrrrstitution and Eirtries 10, 13 and 14 in the 
Union l/rst in the Seventh Schevlule thereto, as 
quotr'd before in section fl of litis article, and 
Articles 3 arrd I of the (iorrstitution. our Parlia¬ 
ment was competent t<» give effect tr» the Agree¬ 
ment by a law enacttvl in the eveivisr' of its 
ordinary legislative powers. We further submit 
that dtre importanee iloes not appear to have 
been given Iry the Supreme Pourt to the impli- 
cation.s of Article 2S3 of the (ions^rtutioirs. 
Under this Article, rrotw ithstandrrrg arrytlting 
stated in Articles 245 to 252 of the Constitution, 
the Parliamenl of India “has ptrwrrr to make 
any law for the whole or any ])art vrf the territviry 
of India for implernerrling any Itrevrty, agree¬ 
ment or ronveiiliou with any other country or 
countries or any decision made at any inter- 
national ctrnferenee, associatioir or other body,” 


The provisions vrf this Artirle (253) are very 
corirprrihensive arrd the expre.ssion “any law” in 
it is significant. J'lris law may Ire a eonstitulional 
law uticlcr Arti( le 30o of llrv? ConsLilutiorr or an , 
oi’dirraiy law ervaeled Iry Parliarrrent. Il iitay be 
argued tbal the provisions of .Article 253 may, 
somclirnv's, irr elleet cvrme inlit cotrflict with the 
jrrovisiorrs of C.lauscs (2i arrd (3) of Article 1 
iri lh(* (ionslitution read along with the I'irsl 
Schedule tlrerelvt. fire said Clauses (2l and (3) 
ale as lollows : 

"1(21 live Slatr's ami the ter r itirr ies therc.of 
shall Ire a.-, sjrecifiisl iu the f'rrst Schedule. 

i(3) 4 he leti ilory of Ittilia shall cvrrttpiist— 

tat tire teiritrrries of the Stales; 
ll.'t tht' l.nion ter riloi les specifit'd in lire 
I' list S( hediile : and 

(( I su< h other letnloiics as may lie 
,requited. 

II an\ I oiillicl Mil ms. am lcgi-.latiun enacted Irv 
Parliament umlet Article 2.3.3 will not iievessat ily 
lie void if t| i- ollieiwise all ligltl. following 
the judgment-’' ol the m.ijottlv ol the Sujiteiire 
Couil in J\i>it/il l/..S'.f/. Sh<trniii \. Slni kusUna 
Siiiii.lt iinil Olht'if, and lire trhsiTvatrons irtade hv 
Vr'iikatarama Avyar. .1.. as quoted'-^ theirin. we 
ma\ .say that the prrrvisions of Article 2.33 are 
I oiistitutional law-, and not ordinary l.iws made 
h\ I’iiiliament and tlial. ihercfnic. liver are as 
Mipieme as tire provisions of (ilairses (2i .ind (ill 
of Article 1 of tfie (.oristitulion. f’lrrlher, the pro¬ 
visions oj Arliele 2.33 and tliosi- of Arlich* l(2l 
and (31 are “p.trls of one oiganie whole”. Arli- 
• le 1(2) and t.'U should not ihereloie lie read so 
as to render atrv ai Iron duly taken umlei Article 
2.33 invalid. Artich' 1(2) arrd (3) and Article 2.53 
have to Ire reevrrteiled and the (rnly way <tf reeoit- 
(ding them is to read Arliele 1(2) and (3) as 
sidijeii to the provisions of Arlieh' 2.3,3. W^e may 
also say that lire principle vrf harmonivriis eons- 
Iruction requires that the |tiovisiotts of Article 
1(2) arrd (3) witiclr arc of a general character 
must vielvl to ihirse vrf Article 253 which are 
special. 

Monatver, we shouhl laatr irr initrd in this 
connection that, irr view of tfie provisivrns <tf Atli- 
c]('s .3 and 4 of the Coirslitution. there is nvr spe¬ 
cial saecvrsanclilv attaching to the provisions rrf 
clauses (2) and (3) rrf Arliele 1 thereof. We 
shall first refer to Article 4 which reads as 
follow's : 

“4. (1) Any law referred to in Article 2^'' 
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(It Aitule ) sliaJI (oiilaiti ',u( h |)U>\ loi ilit 

aiiu lulmeiil of the lust SdaduU and th< I oiiMli 
'Mlitdult a*- nia\ In iK<tssat> to • i\< tlt(<l to tin 
^])iovisioii'' of lilt law ind iiia> aKo »oiilain '^ui li 
Nup]»l( mtnial iiir id( nltd and ( oii") ijiu nti i 1 jnovi 
''ions I nil liidina piovisudis to u |ih s( nt ition 
in Pailiaintiil and m iJn li >islalnti oi lt;.isl) 
limpid tiu Still OI St ill t (liiilid l>> sin li lt\) 
I'' 1 '11 li iiiir lit ina\ di 1 m nitt'-sai\ 

\o '-mil I i\\ I lion'aid '•liall In <l((m- 
mI Io 111 an anil ndiiii i<l id tins ( onstilnl ion |oi 
dll inniio'i' ol \ili( li >(ii! 

J 1h I Hid id \iliili I I' i' till '^u|)iiiiit 

toiiil li.is iii^litls 111 Id ill It till liws ulatiMi 

lo \ili<li J or Viliili ! Ill not I 1 1)1 III ill il IS 

I oii'liliilioii.il iiHi ndii I 111' fill III |)iii|i>'i ol 

\iiili >()!! wliiili inians tli it d 1 i I'l ili n i' 
• oni|)iltnt uiidii \itii!i > III ii'jiiil li III' 

mil I nation d i niminl il would In i ni i' 
'111 lo in\oki y\iliili ’.O". 

Let us now pass on to Aili li • fl i nl' 
lollovi' 

> Pull imi nl iua\ 1) I u 
III ioi III I III \\ *^1 ill I \ 'I n It il II I I II 11 
loll iioiii iii\ '■tall o 1\ iiniliii lui 

Ol moll 'll ill ' III ji II I' I I 'St 111 ' Ol I \ 

iinilin am liiiiloii h a t*"t "I 

Still 

(Il I nil ii I'l lln III I III am 'st iti 
1 1 I iliiiiiiii II ill! Ill I i im 's) ,1 
(ill alli I till lioiiiid IIII ' ol im 'still 
1 1 I ilti I till n mil id im St Ui 
I'lmidid dial no Itdl Im llu piiipo~i s|i P 
In iiiliodiKcd in i illn i liousi of Piilimniit i ii 
I ejil on ill! II1 oiiiiin iidalioii of llu Piisnlinl and 
null's will It die piopo'i) > out Hill li in llu I’dl 
iffiit' till Ilia luiiind INI' III n iini id im I 
till 'siali' till I’nll Ills In I 11 iiliind In tin I’n 
sideiil to till I I eislaltiii ol lli it “st ili im \)iti " 
III' its MiW' dieiion widiin 'in li jn 11 >d i ni \ 
In s|nii|iid III till Tiliiiiui OI witliiii 'lull liii 
dill piiiod as dll f’lisidinl in iv illi w ind llu 
|)i nod 'o spiiiltid III illowi d li ' i\()ni(l 

I'roiidid fill till I tlial no dill pimiliii Im 
iiniiasiri', m dnniriisinin. lln .iim ol |lu 'stall 
of Taiiiimi and Kaslinin m alli im lln n mu m 
I'oimdai) ol dial SUiti shall In mlioilin i d in 
I* II lianieiil without tlu i on i nt of tin I i _i'1 1 
Pill of that Stall ” 

Our suhmission is that as slati d Infoit tin 
I’lilianient of India i ould pass ncii"sat\ legisl i 
Poll with a view to •iivmi> i ffei t to the liido 
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Pat I'taii X^’iei iiitiit 111 the extiiisi of its ordi¬ 
nal n liLMslati\( fiowei undii Aititle >53 of the 
( mislitution siilijt 11 to ifn pioiiduial iiquire 
nil Ills laid down in Ailnit i lluiroi (ommenl- 
in III till \jtnii ) tin Supiiiin (ouit has le- 
innkiil ill it ‘ ji'iina jtK u Xilnk ! nia\ appi ai 
to ill d with (III piohltiii' v\liiili would aiisi on 
till II III aiii'ilion of llu lon'tilu'iil 'slati s of 

hid I III Im in lu m am olln i Kisis , hut llia^ 

M no/ tilt ‘iiliK s opi <ij )' \\ 1 a_ree 

"'d dll' Ml u I’ml dll ( unit Ills also 
oll'l I \ I il 

dioadi 'I ltd il (Il II widi lln inliina) 
idjii'lini n in/i / si m lln liiiiliiii' id tin toil' 
tiliii III Still' III liidi.i \itiii( )(i I dtals 

Vi idi dll |iinl>li III ol dll diniimPiin id thi a'ta 
i im Still Sill II (linoiuition m i\ oiiiii win re 

1 pill ol llu IK I ol a s| iti I' l ikni out Old add- 
il lo iiiodu I 'si ill ind III til it '( ii'f \iliiles 
111) mil I ' inn in 'onu > I'l' In 'aid to hi 
(I ililtil Im' (Ioi ' Niliilt )i( nil I to 1 t ast' 
Vi lu I I pail <1 llu an i ol i ■'I ili n t iki ii )Ut 
I I ill 11 Sill nid I' 111 ! nldiil to in otlu i Sialt 
I 11 1' Il lull 1 1 DM I 1 1 Im I I II 'St ill ^ 'll! It II n 

td \ll iiu\-(. mill I oMli rids dial tin wmil' U'l <1 

III \iii(li III in Midi t iioiuli lo iiuIikIi tile 

I I' 1 I ill 11 "loll III n Pn II d ti 11 il 1 \ in I m 

ol I Ion i_M (oiiiiliv whiili I lust' till dtminu 

h nil llu IK I ol till 'still III ijiii'ti 111 WI in 

11)1 iinpiis'id liv dll' ii^miuni Prni'u ja< ti it 
i| I I II' uni 1 'III iliU lo 'll I I dial lln in ikt is 

i ill ( oii'liliili II wniliil !•> piovuii fit tin 

I Mill I nilionil Htiilon undi i \ilnlt 3n i 

II llu povvM lo iiipiin Ion I ii liuiloiv whith 

1 II I 'I nil I illiihiiP )l soMiM ntv I' I'll (\ 

I I '\ I mill I nil In llu ( oii'titutioii llu n i' no 

II i'll win llu powii In (lilt 1 pail id iht 

nilioi d liiiitoiv whuh is iN i an t'sintiil .iltii- 
I nil ol snMni_Ill\ 'llollld 11 IM 1 t 11 ]Mo\ldl(l 
P I 11 dll V onsiilution llolh ol llu'i I'snilnd 

itlidiiili id '(n(ni_nl\ an mil'iili tlu ( onsti 
liilion Hill (an l»t <\inisid In Inili i i' i 'o\t 
n i_ii Stall III! n ion ivtii it \ilii li 3 i(i le- 

iiivi' tin widist mti I pit I ilion it would lu diffi 

I lilt to ail 11)1 tin ai^iimtnt tli it it imii' i i ase 
(it iission of a pail oi national liiiitoiv m 
livoiii ol I Ion mn 'siatt lln dimiiinlion of 
lln an i ol im 'sin, wliitli it ufii' postulates 
that lln ana diminislitd Inmi tlie Stall in tpits 
lion should and must tonlinui to In ])ail of tile 
tiinloiv of India it niav iinitasi the aiea of 

am otln I Siatt m nia\ lie dealt with in 3m other 
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manner autliorised eitluj ]»y Aititle \ tir other 
relevant provisions of the (onslitulion . hut it 
would not teas* to lie a part »)f the leiiitory of 
India It would In unduly stidiiiinu the language 
of A 1 tit It l(t) to hold dial hy iiii]>lit alion it 
ptovidts foi Ldses of I es‘'ion ol a jiail ol national 
leiiiloiy ihtieloit, wi fetl no h< sitation in 
hoitliiig that lh( powei Iti < t dt natnmal Itriiloiy 

taniiot he m ad in liliili }(< I ly iiiiplit alion ” 

With all deliitiKt lo dit ^u|»hiiii ( oml we 

regrtt to sa\ in vitw of the jnovisiuns ol out 

(onslitulion. that wc <lo not Itii irnpiisseil hy 
the logit ol lilt aKtve aiguiiient Wt aj,Ki with 
the i onlenlion ol the Itaiiiid Atloini v-fa rit tal 
Shii M ( "^t tail ad that die woitK used in 

Aititle lit) Ilf with eiiounli lo iiitiude llit t ast 
of ihi ttssuu) ol national teiiitoiy in lavtiui ol 
a forti-,ti tounlr> wliitli ( uisi s dit ditiMiiiilion ol 
the aifa ol dn Slali in (juisiion ’ Oui itasons 
loi tloin.; so till as lollows 1 lie inli ntion of thf 
authois ol OUI ( onstilutioii wliith should In i< id 
and (oiisidtitd as i whtik loi its piopi i inlf i- 
jnelation is to lx galhi ltd litnn tlx 1 in_ua-,( of 
Aitifle 25^ anti I nli les 10 li ami II in iht 
Union list in du Stvtiidi Sdiiduh li> llu ( oiis 
titulion tdktn in lonjumtion with ^l1llks 2 ind 
"5 till It ol I nth t Artif If >l() llu I’ailiaintnt ol 
India may dimmish llie aita of a loiisiiiutiil 
Stale Ihis jiiovision of oui ( onstilulmn is un- 
qualilied In any it slut lion t \( i pt as laid down 
111 thi two I’lovisos to Ailitli 1 as a wholi Ihiii 
IS no leltifiue in it that tins titiiimulion is to 
lake jilai ( oiilv as a r< suit (d the le oi^anisatioii 
of the «onstituf III States of India on linmislu oi 
any othei liasis I hat is to say it thus not deal 
only with the inUrnal dd|uslintrit intd st ol tlu 
lerritoiits ol tlu t onstitiu nt Stalts of India In 

this lonnetlion wi may In peiraiittd to point 

out that whereas tlu puiu tiiatioii maik aftei 
Ailitlc i(a) IS a I olon atiording lo tlu Opinion 
of till SupM me ( ouil as puhlishtd in llu ^^ui) 
n‘tne ( oiirf lournah" tlu t oi lesjuindinu puntlua- 
tion mark in the sutiessivt oifitial editoins ^ t>f 
the (tnistiliilion of liulia is as it should he a 

seniitolon * Wt <lo not know if the toloti is a 

mispiint for a st mu olon H howtvii it is not 
then it mtiodutes a new c h nu nt into the mttr- 
pntalion lo he pul on Artii le \ A tolon maik at 
the end of Aituh ila) mtaiis that Aititles lib) 
31 ( ), 3(dl and l(e| an m a sense dependent on 
Artule 3(a) . hut the insntion of a semiioJon 
at thi end of Article I (a I implies that Articles 


f(d), ?(h), 3(t), Ud) and 3(e) are more or 
less sepaiate from, and independent of, one 
diiolhei, although then may he some toirelalioii 
amongst sonit ol them as, loi instance, in Arli- 
I les >(b). ^(i ) and fid) At any idle, the 
language of Aitule I is c h ai and unequivotal. 
Wt do not think that w» liavt any light to import 
into llu iiuanmp ol ihi Aitult anvlhmg wliith is 
not waiianled hv its language Ihis vnw is in 
acfoiilaiui with a laidinal iiili ol Itgal ions 
liuftion Wt find loi mslaiui m Maxmll <>p 
tlu hid tpitiatittn of SJalulcx''^ — 

‘A statult is till will oi llu lt_islaluu and 
tlu fmuiaiiu iital iiih ol mtc rpii lalioii to which 
all otluis an suhoidin.ilt is tliat a •.tatule is to 
Ifc (xpoundtd afcoidiiu to tlu intent oi Mum 

Mill mule It II tlu wolds ol the statute are in 
llums(l\(s pr< f is( md tin iinhumais no mou i^ 
lu c s> n \ til III to ( sfiomui ihosi wokU m liu ii 
naliiial md oidmiiN s< n>.( tlu woids llu insf Ives 
III such ( asf best dffliiing tlu iiiteiilioii of tlu 
If ishiiiin flu ohptt id ill iiilc I pic tation of a 
statulf IS to elite iinim whet intention is e oii- 
\i\ed either t\jn(S''lv ol mi|ilKdl\ h\ llu 
laii-ua-i le-i el so fn i- is miissnv loi eh le i 
miiuti wile the I the p title III ll i ase oi s| ite of 
lat Is Jill s( nil d to llu mteipielii lilK within il if 
the II IS one mil of e oust I IK lion Joi statutes mei 
ollii I ehx unii nts it is lliat you niiisl not iiiqily 
aii\l)iiii_ III the in wlnih is iiu oiisis|( nl with flu 
wolds expitssly used’” 

I 111 llu r 

Ihi Inst and most clinuntaiy lulc of eons 
liiulion IS ilial It IS to lx assumed tint the worels 
inel piiiases of lee Imie al legislation aie iiseel m 
(heir leehnual meaning if lluy have ae cpmecl 
one md othciwise m lluii ordiiiaiy mtamiig 
iiul ^eeomlly iImI the phtascs and seiiileiucs aie 
to lx eoiislrued aecordiiu to lhi> inks ed aiam 
mat ‘ft IS vety dt suable m all eases to adlicu 
lo the woiils id an Ai | of I’ailianient giving to 
them that sense whuh is then natuial impoit m 
the oidei m which the \ art pl.iecd’ I lom these 
(iicsunijitiems il IS not allowable to tie part wheic 
llu* language admits of no olhei meaning 
If the It IS nothing to modify, nothing lo altci 
iiolliiiig to c[ualifv the linguagt which tlie statute 
contains, it riiusl be constiued in the ordinaly 
and natuial meaning of the yyoids and sentences 
When the language is not only plain hut ad 
mils ol but one meaning, the task of interpreta¬ 
tion can hardly he said lo arise It i8 not allow- 
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jble, says Vatlel, lo inteipiet what has no nred 

of interpielation.The rule of construction 

is ‘to intead the leaislatute lo have meant what 
they have arludlly I'xpiesse**!’. It malteis not. in 
such a case, what the e<»nsetjuen«os niay l)e. 

Where, i/y the use oi c leai and unetjuivoeal 

lauftnape < apal)le of only one nieeninf>, anvlhirif' 
is enacted hy the le;.>islature, it must he enlorcc^d. 
even ihou^^h it he nhsuid oi mis( hic-vous. The 
undeilined jiiiiiMph' is lhal the meanin" and in- 
lenlion of a slatale must ]>e colleeled fioin the 
(ilain and imamhiiiuous I'vjirc-ssions used theiein 
lather than liom any notions whl< ti may he 
enleilaini'd liy the i ourl as to wliat is just or e\- 
|»edi( 111. . . However, unjust, .nhilraiy oi in- 

tonvenienl ifie meaning conveyed may be, it 

must leceiye ils full cdfecl. When once the- me.cn 
m<r IS plain it is not the" pioxince of a eoiiit to 
Man ils wisdom or it- policy Its duty is not lo 
make the layv lea^onahic hut to expound it a^ it 
sl.inds ,iccoidiim Jo ifit* leal ‘-imse of the* weirds 
■ I lie uolcleii ride is th.it tlie woids of a 
sialiili* rmis| pntna /ac lie ciyc'e then ordmaiy 
meariini;’ ’’ 

I lien IS anotliCT aspect of the c|ueslion at 
issue', riic'ie IS an inhc'reut, jiiactic.il cliflic iilly in 
llic' ()|rniion ol the Sujnemc' Couil refeiied to 
Uioie The- ( c'litial Executive of Inina, that is to 
-ay. the (eivc'imiient of ludia. mav. m iht' c'xct- 
1 ise of tlie poyyc'i conleiied ujion it in Ailicle 7’• 
of ciiii ( oustitiilion. t.ike die initiative in lesjiecl 
of. and entei into, an internalioual Agieement in 
the interests of the eountry. wJiich ma\ involve a 
(c'ssion of a part ol the Indian tc^rritoiy to a 
loic'igti power. But the jicisilioii of parlies in 
( ithc'i House cif our I’arliament may somelinies 
he surli that the (’enlial Exeeutive may not he in 
.1 jrosiiion to command the majority of votes as 
icc|uiic‘d hy Article o(iB ol the ( onsfilulion. This 
mav create' a yery emhnirassing situation for the 
ticivc'rnmenl of India. It has. prc'siimahlv in the* 
hc*st interests of this country, entered into an 
mic'tnational AgicH?rnent which it is unable to 
mijilc'menl through neeessatv Ic'uislalion by 
I'arliainc'nt. It may thus hec'ome a kiugliing-stotk 
of llie world and may be foieed liy c'iicumstances 
III resrgir. If, hciweyc'r. the view which we have* 
i.iken in regard to the position of our Parli.rmc'nt 
in relation to an international Agreement rn- 
r living the cession of a part of the Indian terri¬ 
tory. it accepted, there is a'very little chance of 
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such an embarrassing situation arising for the 
Gcivc niment of India. The f/civrinment may 
c'.isilv loimnand an orcJinaiy majcuiiy m either 
Hciust* (if Parliament—otherwise it could not re¬ 
main in ciflicc—and secure* the* enac tmemt of 
nc'cessaiy Ic'^islatmn ^v,il, (}„. „j inajo- 

Jily and thus mijilement an mternalional Agiee- 
men| into which il has solc'tnnly entc'red and 
vvliich involvc's tin- cc'ssinn of a jiart of the* Indian 
lc'rrilc)i> hut it may not alw.iys U* in a jiosi- 
tion to cciinmand ilm majorilv of voles as rc-quir- 
•■d iiv Article f(iB ol the* ( onsiituticm. There is 
thus, it is suhmtiled. a seinnjs Haw in the Ojiinion 
of lilt' Suprc'nic' ( onif 

'fhe V ic'W which we have taken of the law of 
oiji ( oiisiitiilion in ic'uard to the pci^ilicm of our 
P.iilianii'iil 111 iclitioii 1(1 an inic'rriational Agree- 
nic'iil involving llu icssion of a jiarl of the Indian 
teniloiv. coveis riot merc'lv a cessmn of a part 
ol die tc'iiilorv ol a c onsiiiiicnl ’st.-^ti* of India, 
lull also tile' Cession of a jmtI of an\ Union 
Ic'rntoTv. In the* lormei case, howevei. a further 
jitocediiral action has to he taken a« reejuired by 
\ilicle .1 oi the t orislitution. I’lc'siimahv this 
luilliei step has hec'ii piovidc'd lor in the Con«- 
titnlioii .IS ilieie IS a clidv c oiislitiited legislature 
ol its own. unlike die c .ise I PJfii? 0.3 ) of a I (lion 
tc'iriloiv with its ptcnltar aclmmistialive set*up, 
in a (onsliluc nl .Sl.nte of India The irterc'sts of a 
I nion Icrinoiv will siijipo-eclK lie lookc'c^ alter 
diKillv liv i’.nIiariu'iU ilsef 

W (' aic ilienlore of opinion lii.il no action 
(11 liv oin Parliament was nec'essarv under .Article 
30}i ol oiir ( oristilulioti for ihc* itnjilic alion of the 
Inclo-Pakistan Aeieemenl with regard to Berubari 
Priion and the Exchange oi ('oculi-Bc'har En¬ 
claves OrcMiiarv Ic'gislaiion h\ our Parliament 
under Aiticle 233 of the Consiiiuiidn n-ad alons 
with Entries 10. 1,3 and Id in the* Unron List in 
the Seventh Schedule* ihc'rc'to and the relevant 
provisions of Pail I of the Eonslitulion would.it 
is lespc'c tfully suhniilted. have* liec'n cpiite suffi- 
c'ienl for the priijiuse Of course, the' c|ii('sti(in of 
any ac'tion under Artie It* 3 of the Coiisiitulion w'ill 
not arise, as noted liefoie in ease of a c'C'ssion of 
a part ol any I nion Unritorv. In thi- case ordi¬ 
nary legisl.ntion hy Parliament under Article 253 
of tire ronstitutron ic'ad along with Article 2i6(4) 
thereof and Enliic's 10. 1.3 and 14 in t)«r Union 
Eiil in the Seyrrith Schedule thereto, will suffice. 
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III c()iiclu>ioii. wt' should like lo observe 
thal w<‘ have staled above, in the eontexl of the 
Indo-Rakislan Aj;reejiieiil about Ueruhari (ii'ioii 
and the j)ioposed evehaiige of Cooeh-Behar En¬ 
claves belweea India and I’akistan. what 
appears"^ lo us to he ihc' law of our Cionshlution 
in regard to the position t)f our Parliainenl in 
relation to an international Agreement into which 
the (lovernnient r>l India has entered and which 
ma) in\oIv(“ the cession of a ]>art of the Irnlian 
territory to a loieign power. At the same time we 
cannot ignore the importance' of the Opinion of 
our Su[)reme Eourt in regard to the same matter, 
particularly in view' of the fact that under Article 
141 of the Constituliore the Opinion of the Sup¬ 
reme (iourt as referred to before, will in future 
guide executive, h'gislative and judicial action in 
analogous rircumstances. alllnmgh it is not a 
judicial jrronouncemeni in a spi'cific case brought 
helore the Eourt for arljudicalion. In view of 
this, the constitutional aspt'cts of the whoh' ques¬ 
tion do not seem lo be free from difficulties. With 
a view to iivoiding possibly embarrassing situa¬ 
tions for the Government of India in future, the 
whole question should be very carefullv examin¬ 
ed hv a h(»dv of conqietent and inqtartial jurists. 
Perha]\s some constitutional amendments should 
he eflect<*d so as lo place tht' ])osilion of oiir 
Pa tlianicnt in relation to an internalional Agrec'- 
nicnt involving the cession of a part of the Indian 
teri'itorv to a foreign pow'ei. above all drnibts 
and uncertainties. It sr'cms to us that if Vrtirlc 
2.'i3 is amended on the following lines, all future 
difficulties ami uitceitainties will disappear - 

“INolwithslanding anything in this Consti¬ 
tution. but subject, where necessarv. l<» the irro- 
visions of Article 3 of the Constitutiem. Parlia¬ 
ment has powi'r to make any law for the whole 
or any jrart of ihr' territory of India for imple¬ 
menting any treaty, agreement or ronvention 
with any olhei countiv or countrir's or any deci¬ 
sion made at any international eonfercnce. asso- 
cialimi or other body”. 

W^e respectfully invite the attention of the 
authorities eoneerned to the above suggestion. 


1. Dated 14th March, 1960.—See The Sup¬ 
reme Court Journal (to he referred to herein¬ 
after a.s tHye S. C. J.l. Vol. XXTII, No. 9. Septem¬ 
ber. 19(50. pp. 933-f54 ; also The; Supreme Court 
. Reports. Issue X. October, 1900, pp. 2.50-96. 
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2. Special Reference No. 1 of 1959 : In 
Re Imio-Rakislan Agreement reluling io Beruhari 
V'nio/t and Exchange oj Enclaves.—-Ibid. 

3. J'hc article was dated llth April, 1959. 

4. Vol. XXVIl. 

.5. y.c.. Articles 245-52 of tlu; Constitution of 
India. 

(). C.ha[ilcr I of Part \I of the Consti¬ 

tution (d India. It deals with the (jiieslion of dis- 
trii.'iition ol legi'-lative poweis in India. 

7. Mci'.ulloivh V. Maryland, Supieme Court 
of the United Slates. If! 19 ; 4 Wheal. 310. 
Waite,' Dodd, (.uses and Malenals on Constitu¬ 
tional Law, 1949, i)p. 450-454. 

8. Joseph Story. Commentaries on the 
Coiistifiifion of the Vnited Stales. \ ol. 1. 5lh I'idi- 
lion. 160.5. Sections 421.-30. 

9. See Cooley, A Treatise ot the Consiitu- 
lionol IJmitalions. 7th Ed.. PJO.3. ji. Of!. 

6a. See ibid. 

10. Willis, Constitutional Lmv of the 
l ulled Stales, 16.3(), pp. 217-20. 

11. "■‘In the same wav.’ Professor Willis 

has also remarkeil. 'the entire erhiiinal law' of 
the I niled Slates has Iveen deiived by implication. 
Punishment of ofiences against the revenue, the 
f)os|al service, foi malfeasanee in office, etc., has 
been m'cessarv to secure the due and effectual 
operation of laws made hv Congress in the 
exercise <tf its enumerated power.s.’— Ibid.. 
p. 218n.” 

12 . “roi fnrlhei illustrations. Ibid., pp. 

217-20.” 

1.3. ‘"Maxwell on th<' Iniejpiel^tiou of 
Statutes. lOth Ed.. 2 and pp. :!(d-()2." 

14. “The italics arc ours.” 

15. “The italir is ours.” 

16. “The italir is ours.” 

17. Reference may be made bv the readei 
lo llie ])iovisioiis <tf Article 3 of our Constitution 
in this connection. Considerations of space df< 
not permit us to quote here Article 3 at lengtli 

17 fa) S.C.J.. Vol. XXTII. No. 9, Sept.. 
19f)0. pp. 935-39. for details. 

IP. Referenee here is to the Award made bv 
the Imlo-Pakislaii Boundaries Disputes Tribunal 
wdiich was presided over bx' the Honf)urable I,ord 
Justice Algol Bagge. This Tribunal bad been sol 
up as a result of an agreement between India 
and Paki.stan at the Tnter-Dominion Conference, 
held in Delhi on 14th December, 1948. for the 
settlement of certain boundary disputes betwemi 
them. 

19. S.C.J.. Vol. XXIII. 1960. p. 946. 

20. Ibid.. i> 947. 

21. “Ojrpenheim’a. International Law —bv 

Uulerpaclit, Vol. ]. p. 551 f8th Ed.).” 
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WAJID ALI SHAH—THE LAST KING OF OLDIl 

By S. N. QANUNGO 


The ‘Nawabi’ temperament of Lucknow has 
never been more fully expressed than m 
the life of Wajid All Shah. He was not a 
Nawab, but the King of Oudh. Sha/mddm 
Haidar (1814—1827), the last Nawab was 
transformed into the first king of Oudh bv 
Lord Hastings in recognition of his sei vices 
tendered to the British Clovernmenl The 
history of Wajid Ali Shah reads like i 
romance of the past, and the city of Luck¬ 
now is suffused with his memories. This 
illustrious ruler of millions in the modern 
period had a heart full of medieval pas¬ 
sions. Not anxious about his reputation as 
a ruler, Wajid All Shah’s philosophy of life 
was ecstasy and delight. His ambition 
was to be the best drum-beater, dancer and 
poet of his days As he was an Epicuiean, 
lover of all the good things of expeiienc''* 
people have humanized his faults, folhe^ 
and even knavery. However, the nine 
years’ reign (1847—1856) of Wajid Ali Shah 
was not a period of blissful utopia lor his 
subjects. 

Wajid Ah Shah was the second son o' 
Amjad Ah Shah (1842—1847), the fourth 
king of Oudh. His mother, noted for her 
beauty, was the daughter of Hasan-ud-din 
Khan of Kalpi. Born in 1827, Wajid Ali 
was drawn in his youth to romantic sub¬ 
jects. His father allowed him to associate 
with musicians and eunuchs in his bov- 
hood. The result was most unfortunate. 
Such company was unsuitable for his young 
mind. The future ruler of 0*udh grew up 
to be a man seeking pleasure from the 
lowest company and in indoor games 
Though in local legends Wajid Ali Shah 
appears to be an Alexander or Hannibal, no 
reliable contemporary account testifies to 
his skill in ridfing and swordsmanship. He 
had little to learn from his father who 
cared nothing for affairs of state and 
passed a ^great deal of time in his harem 


consisting ot three hundred concubines 
Debauchery was the rule of the day. 

It had been Wajid Ah Sha’s fate lo 
move in an atmosphere that was [loliticallv 
vicious Foi the strained relations between 
him and his lather. th(‘ young Prince’s asso¬ 
ciates deserve the strongest condr'mnatiou 
The accession of Wajid Ali Shah to the 
throne was the mo.st untortunate Ho 
bribed the royal physician to hastim 1h' 
death of his father The physician applmd 
poisonous ointment on a boil on tlic' shoulrKn 
of Amjad Ah Shall It bi’came inteiisel' 
painful and large as a sauem . On 
14th P’ebruary, 1847 the ailing king ordeied 
fresh and splendid carpets to bo spread in 
his council-chamber, had his beard and 
moustaches trimmed, put on new clothing 
and then sent for his chief Queen Amj-id 
Ah who felt the approaching drath wepi 
long that night along with his queen Earh 
in the morning, he passed away Wajid Ali 
Shah did not mourn the death of his fathoi 
and immediately began preparations for the 
coionation eeremonv The dead iiody of hi 
father was left to the care of servants. The 
Queen mother was compelled to attend th'^ 
coronation of her .son Illumination o. 
houses, cannon-firing and playing of band*- 
continued till midnight When she return¬ 
ed she found her husband already buried 
His tomb in Hazratganj now lies forgotten 
and deserted. 

It IS said that Amjad ivli Shah made 
death bed prophecy that the country would 
never prosper under the rule of his son. The 
words were indeed prophetic. But it is t'> 
be remembered that decay had set in bi*- 
fore Wajid Ali Shah’s time and a man ol 
superior qualities would have found it im¬ 
possible to arrest it. His accession to the 
throne was smooth as no one supported the 
cause of his elder brother who was an imbe¬ 
cile and incurably vice-ridden. Wajid Ali 
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Shah was tenacious r-T authority though loo 
indolent to exorcir.- it. He had the oriental 
habit of letting mailers drift without com- 
,ing to any* decision. Boundless st'nsuality 
disgraced his character. He agreed to the 
suggestion of ministers that he should rt'lin- 
quish to them the management of the altans 
of the state. The perusal of business docu¬ 
ments was after all below his dignity. ()u<lh 
under Wajid Ali Shah was in a miserable 
state of neglect and disordor. Amin-ud- 
ctaiila, the wazir of Amjad Ah Shah resigned 
in she('r disgust. Wajid Ali Sliali wa.-^ 
surrounded all th(‘ time bv eimucV who 
devoted talents only to stimulate the' hasi'i 
appetites of the king. Among his favourite 
eunuchs may lie mentioned Bashec 
Decanut-iid-doulah and Hasan-ud-doulah 
Stale jewels were- squandered away amori" 
them. According to sleeman, the British 
Resident of Oudh m 1853, no minister could 
hold office for a wi‘ek in his regime without 
the acquie.scencc of eunuchs Minist ■i'' 
stood m constant awe of tlieni and even the 
chief wazii' Ali Nagi Khan could not stand 
a moment without them Lucknow in the 


w.m.f Singh of Etwa Pecqiureea, Prethvipal 
Singh and Raghuvir Singh. The peasant 
and the artisan lost the fruits of their 
labour and perishi'd from brigandage. 
D('i)i-eiiations caused by them not only over- 
st(>j;))cd the' limits of their frontiers but in 
their attacks neither age nor sex was .spared. 
Bodies of subjects were wrapped up m oil¬ 
cloth and .set lire to as torches. Sleeman in a 
letter to Wajid Ali Shall wrote “In regard 
to affairs m the city of Lucknow, your 
I'unuchs, your fuldlcTs, your poets and your 
?da|e:'ty s ciealures plunder the people here 
as nuic'li as your Amils plunder the 
districts.” 

In public life, even if many faults of 
Wajid Ali Shall are borne in mind, one 
cannot but I eel that he was particularly un¬ 
fortunate. In private life he was not 
without accomplrshments. Contemporary 
accounts de.scribe him as a very 
handsome, dignified and unaffected 
person. He inherited from his parents 
good looks, natural grace of expression and 
sensitive* pride. His manly figure, large 
and prominent eyes, sharp-pointed nose, 


time' of Wajid Ali Shah was mdeed Ih” 
eunuchs’ paradi.se. 

Sleeman made a significant remark 
about Wajid All Shah He* said, “He think- 
himself the* best of kings and the bc'st o! 
poets. .. .eveI’^'day shows that he* is unfit tn 
reign ” While the king lived in his co.sy and 
fantastic world of romance, his llahsee 
troops cre'ated almost a re*ign of terroi. 
The ministers degenernte'd into idle* p.ir."- 
sites covering the' floors ol their houses with 
rich Persian carpets, ne*ve'r re'moving then 
lips from tip of cups and competing shame¬ 
lessly for the female booty secured from 
ryot’s’ home's. The* dark c'loud ol rapine* 
anarchy and popular Isuffering descended 
on the unhappy land. In the regime of 
Wajid Ali Shah, fiddlers had control over 
civil justice and eunuchs were in charge 
criminal justice. All the'se c veils combined 
to dissolve the administration. The untam¬ 
ed local chieftains and countless roving 
bands of armed robbers raised their heads. 
Among these may be mentioned Mahipat 
Singh on the border of Gorakhpur, Bhaga- 


line moustaches, his majestic turban and 
sj.leiidid dress, all inspired an emotion of 
their own. He was an adept in the art of 
pleasing. There was a heartiness in his 
smile and in the cordiality with which he 
gieeted peojili* He himself u.sed to place 
golden-embroidered garlands around the 
necks of his distinguished visitors before 
e.scotling them to the palace. A fine talker 
he c*reated an easy atmosphere in the midst 
of which ever\’ companion talked with ease 
and spontaniely. 

The Court of Oudh in the regime of 
Wajid All Shah was famed as the most 
lavish and extravagant m India. It is said 
that Ins courtieres distributed rugs among 
jackals in winter and the grateful animals 
thanked the King for his kindness! The 
silver baradari of the Q.aisarbagh Palac*c 
was Wajid .\li Shah’s pride A scene of 
gdcaming silk and .sybaritic splendour here 
were laughter and joy that flickered around. 
The Kashmiri Bliands who possessed ready 
wit and distinct gift of courtiership scatter¬ 
ed sunshine and good cheer. Tjjie vice of 
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flattery pervaded his court and almost be¬ 
came the avowed principle of the degenerate 
age. It has been expressed beaulifully in a 
Persian couplet: 

“Agar Shah roz goycd shah ast in 

Bebayed guf't inak mah wah parvin.’’ 
(If the Emperor m broad dayligld says that 
it is night, it .should be said : Behold ! Moon 
and the stars ! !) 

The menu of Wajid Ali Shali's cias^ai- 
khwan (dining carpet) has become a legend. 
The number of savoury dishes consisting of 
rich and aromatic brinjes, duzdbirynn, 
quimahpulao, dampokht fowls, roghuni and 
varieties of sweetmeats went even beyond 
fifty. The pan (betel leaf) taken by him 
held the reputation of being good in colour, 
tied with a silk thread and delicate m 
fragrance. 

Wajid Ali Shah was never loo tired lor 
more women, more wine, moie songs and 
more festiviites. He owned ioui wivt's, 
twenty-nine muta wives and four hundred 
concubines. In order to accomodate them 
he constructed the Qaisarbagh Palace at an 
enormous cost exceeding eighty lakhs. He 
intended to make it the eighth wonder ol 
the world. Ho built A lam Bagh amt 
Sikandar Bagh respectively lor his chiei 
consort Khas Mahal and Sikandar Mahal 
Begam. The Qaisar-Pasand built by Roslian- 
ud-doulah was conliscated by Wajid Ali 
Shah and was given to hi.s favourite queen 
Mashug-us-Sultari. Among his other wives 
may be mentioned Nishat Mahal, Khursheed 
Mahal, Chotec Begam, Bari Begam, Ilazrat 
Begam and Hazrat Mahal. Howevei. tOe 
only woman whe; exercised protounud in¬ 
fluence on him was a sister of Razi-ud-daul.a, 
the chief musician in his court. 

In Lucknow a new literary impulse' was 
given to the creative in.stLnct by Wajid Ah 
Shah. Urdu became a spoken tongue of the 
cultured society and a litc'iary language. 
Wazid Ali Shah occupied himself with every 
aspect of poetic axt and was engaged 
in turning into verse a long prose- 
history called Hydar. He composed verse.s 
of sufficient merit under the pseudonym of 
Jan-i-Alam. The poets of Lucknow used to 
assemble at his palace to hear his composi¬ 


tions. Many of them of course devoted 
their talents to ignoble task of flattering 
their patron. Amir Ahmad Amir Minai 
patronised by Wajid Ali Shah was a recog¬ 
nized poet of note. Alam Ara, one of the’ 
Haig's lavounte wives wrote a Masnavi and 
a Di’vvan. 

Wajid Ali Shah was passionately fond 
uf lULisic. Music could make him forget that 
he was the King ol Oudh. According to Slee- 
num, Wajid Ali Shah used to spend seven or 
eiglit hours everyday with Hazi-ud-doula, a 
master in the art of playing tabla and the 
chief mu.sieian in his court. During 
Muharam cc-remonies the king used 1u beat 
a chum round his neck m the procession, 
'those were the golden days of thungn, 
lappa and katthak, Bmdadin and Kalkadm, 
the great ma.sters of katlhak style of dance, 
were patronised by Wajid Ah Shah. 'Fh'.' 
inu,-,K.iI tradition of Qadar Piya was conli- 
lUK'd by Mirza Mir, Muhammad Sain, Aga 
Sabbu, Bade Aga, Buniad Husain and Chhoti 
Jaddan. The king himself was a noted 
dancer and on fc'stive occasions used to give 
performanc'e for the entertainment of Ih.o- 
multitudc'. Every year lie u.sed to act as 
Indra, the King of gods, m a play enacted in 
ihe silver baradan of the Qai.scer Bagli. 
Thf' most bc'autiiul lady was chosen to re¬ 
present Shyzalah and other ladies wc're 
dressed as fairies. 

As Wajid Ali Shah made a cult of dis¬ 
play, Lucknciw in his lime became a cele¬ 
brated centre' for rich fabrics, gold and silver 
brocades, costly vclvc'ts, slate umbrellas 
and canopies, laces and shoes. The shoe¬ 
makers were forbbidden by him to use any 
but the purest gold. Kite-flying became an 
art in his lime. The immortal names in this 
field are Nawab Miran, Ismail, Hafiz, Annu. 
Laloo and Manohari. Varieties of kites were 
prepared in his time as Chandtara, Surahi- 
dar-, Dupanna, Tipanna, Sawakatin, Lango- 
tia, Karaundia, Lathcdar, Pattidar etc. 

Though Wazid Ali Shah never showed 
any capacity for civil government or war, 
he was free from religious fanaticism. Ex¬ 
cept the Hindu-Muslim riot for the posses¬ 
sion of Hanuman Garhi in Ajodhya there 
was complete communal harmony in his 
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tjmo. On October 27, 1855, the Hinau 
leinplos were dcfiletl by the Muslims (,r 
Lucknow to excite communal clashes. 
"Wajid Ali Shaii issued a ja’oclamatjon 
.against such acli\']|]os and .stopped such 
]'roccedin,^s in his capital 

The subsidiary system liaci ‘the inevit¬ 
able tend(‘ncy to bi’)!u.> every Jnriiaii Stal'’ 
into which it was introdueetl, sooner or iat>: ^ 
uiifler th(* exclusive dommioii ol Biilish 
1 iox’ornmenl ’ Lord Dalhousie \ras d'lor- 
tuined to et'ieet the formal annexat'on 
r ludh to British terriutr\ . Outratn tb*' 
Britisli Resident. Irierl to induce Wajid 'd' 
Shah to abdicate and (‘iijoy soveri'iyti 'ic.id-. 
within the Palace at Lucknow, the Bibiapo' 
and Dilkusha parks, Th(' Kine .-ik', 
"Treaties are nect'ssaiy l)eLv\eeh etpiais 
only. Who am 1 now lliat tiie Biitcd' -v 
einment .should enlcn into treaties w'ln 
me With teais iii liis o\es. unco\’eiine 
nis head and iilacin^ Ins tuiban in Lie 
hands of the Ttesident, tlu* kmc, reluseti to 
siyn tho treat.v ol abdication b, was te.o 
lati'. Outram jirociaimcri the annexation ei 
Oudh on the 13th February, 185(i. 

Wajid All Shall left Luekm'w ’d 
!> o’cloek in thi' e'.'i'nm^ ol IVIareh Rt. luo'i 
He passed 1hroui;h Iht' easteiii oale e! 
Qaisar-bajih in a elosi'd earnajite m eoinp i i;. 
with his son and ehief consort From a coni- 
(Miiporary letter we know that at lhal sa-i 
hour air was resiuindcd with shout Baddiah 
Salamat Rahe (Greetini; to thee ' Oh Kiup It 
and Badshaha hr liani ralu’ (Mav W)U' 
kin^fdom attain be established). Tea's 
streamed down many cheeks. Havnyi; speir. 
sonrretime at Kanpur and Allahabad. Waiid 
Ali Shah embarked for Calcutta m the 
steam,er ‘General Macleod’ and aiiiviM 
there on 13th May, 1856. He deceived him¬ 
self into believing that justice would be done 
and sent his brother Mirza Sikandar 
Hashmal Bahadur on a royal deputation to 


Queen Victoria. After the failure of his mis¬ 
sion lla.shnial Bahadur settled at Pans and 
died llier< . 

in Calcutta, Wajid AJi Shall found 
Inmseli ireed ol all obstructions imposed by 
public iiie. His pension amounted to a lakh 
ol nijiees <, month. He occupied the hoc se¬ 
al (.bnden Kcacii formerly inhabited by Sir 
nanic-iice Peel, Chief Justcie of the 
Supreim' Court Passion now found itscli 
uiilramnitTled. tie wa; deituned in h int 
William as a slate Jjnsoner uuLl July. 1857. 
ill has last da>s he became hypochondnacai 
and lOok the mi'dicai advice of even' sort of 
quack. Ills residence ill Matia Biirz was 
thiown open to vi.siloi's on Maiiroz day. 
T bv le lie had a inenagent ol snakes, birds, 
buliaioe.s and tig'n-s On one occasion he 
I u/caased a pan- of vultures for Hs .50.003. 
Ai the a,qe ol sixtv-^.'^■en on September 2 
nr,7. Wa.jid .Ah Shall {ia.-'.scd away ill 

t'c. icuita. 

His death \i a:- oeople mourned by liis 
Miljiecl.-i m l.tarknou. How coulu tiu'v lor- 
qe! their JiIul’, dressed in the saiii'on rolies 
i.! a icikir sittinr, on a marble pkttforni 
under a qiani inulbeii'N tiee near the Qaisar 
Pasttnd Palace dui'ing Ihe letist i.l .Ic.gta 
Mela? Lurti Hriik-v. sometime Caivernur -if 
the United Province.s, c.iiieu iht- last king 
ol Oiulh as ‘ unhapp> Wajid Ah Shah" Jn- 
clee-d. lu‘ was one ol those Gokk-n Rogue.s 
I'f hi.'.lory who v\ith then .great lailing-j 
ne\’er lose ;i strong human interi'sl. He had 
a passion for heauA and for beautiful 
Hungs. He loved iilio.s and ladie.s, roses and 
birds, green henighs and nmonlit gardens of 
Lucknow. Above all, he wc.s a creative 
artist. Vej-\ few of us know that the 
lamous Ihungri —‘‘Babul Mera Naihara 
ehhuto hi gai” was the compo.sition of Wajid 
i\li Slu-ih. He knew that the exile from 
joys would be without returnIn those 
classic lines the last kin.g of Oudh touched 
the history of his own disturbed spirit. 
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The Kh idi inovenionl will comjilote 
halt a ccntiuv of existence in about stveii 
ytais’ tune II was staited by Gandhiji as 
early as 1920 to make the boycott nl loTeiL,n 
goods ettc'ctivo and provide an ojipoilunilv 
to the individual lor sell-discipline a^'d 

self-sacrifice as a part of the non-cu-opc'r i- 
tion movc'ment Soon the movement 
gamed e'conomic impotance as a source' 
of emplovmcnl to the luial uncmplo>ecl 
By 1931 the production ot khadi ic iched 
the 10 million squau vard mark pioviduu' 
employrm nt to about two lakhs jietMin-, 
As a rc'sult of the scarcity ol cloth cioatcd 
by the t^xigencic's of the Sc'cond Woild War 
the production ol khadi rcciued m 
impetus so much so that it ios«. 
from 1 09 croie square yards in 1939 to 2 16 
crores square yads m 1942 As aion as thi 
supply position c'ased in respect of cloth 
after the wai was ovc'r there was a down- 
waid tiend in the pioduction of khadi 
which stood at 1 15 crore square yards in 
1953-54 when the All India Khadi and 
Village Indusliies Boaid was constituted by 
the Government of India to promote the 
devc'lopment ol the khadi industiy The 
Boaid w.i, succec'ded in Apiil 1957 by a 
statutory organization, the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission consisting 
ol 5 membi'is, with Shri Vaikunth Ij Meht 
as Chairman 

Remarkable Progress 

There has been continual progress in 
the held of khadi over this period Paiticu- 
larly since 1953-54, production, sales and 
employmc'nt have iisen sharply Production 
of khadi of all types rose liom 1 15 ciore 
square yards in 1953-54 to 7 62 crore sc| 
yards in 1961-62 or bv nearly 600 per cent 
Sales oi khadi rose from Rs 129 43 lakhs in 
1953-54 tb Rs 1&77 54 lakh^ m 1961-62, 


OI by ovoi 1344 per cent In 
1953-54, the khadi industry provided 
(rnploynunt to 3 78 000 persons m all 
(3 48 000 spinnc'Ts, 19 200 weaveus .ind 
11,400 otheis) By 1961-62 it was piovid- 
ing employment to 17 46 200 peisons 
(15 37 100 spmnets, 1,24 700 weavers and 
84 400 others) In othf winds there was 
an improvement ol about 164 per cent ir 
thi' numbei ol persons employed These 
figures ampR bear out the wisdom of the 
Governu'cnt of India in bunging into cxist- 
ence a special oigamsation (fust in thi form 
ot an adMsoiy iioard and then m the form 
ot a StcitutoiN Commission) tor the piomo- 
tion ol idiadi 

Swavalamban Khacli 

Pioduciion of Swavalamban khadi (i e 
\ un sjrun lor It oi lamily comsumption) 
al o legist or cd an appic^ciahle rise from 
1{> 10 lakh squaic \aids in 1951 54 to 70 85 
lakh squaie yaids m 1961-62—an mciiase 
ol over 700 pel cent—matehmg the use in 
the production of what is loosely called 
commercial khadi Swavalamban khadi, it 
is to be noted n is not become popid a in tlae 
majority ot the States in spite ot the subsidy 
provided on it As it is, Swavalamban is 
lestiictc’d piimarilv to Uttai Prade->h (vhin* 
pioduction in 1961-62 totalled 55 72 lakh 
square yards) and onlv to a far less extent 
t( Gujarat (production m 1961-62 was 6 85 
lakhs), Jammu and Kashmir (4 3 lakhs) 
and Punjab (i 98 lakhs) The Khadi Evalu- 
aiotn Committee headc^d by Dr Gyanchand 
while underlining the need to continue 
assistance toi Vasliaswavalamban, said that 
“the whole scheme ot self-sufficiency ip 
quires to be specially investigated and 
reviewed 

The following table shows the produc¬ 
tion of different vanties of khadi m the 
States during 1961-62 
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STATEMENT -1 


1961- 
Cotton 
For Sale 


State 

Tradi¬ 

tional 

Khadi 

Am bar 

Total 

1. Andhra 

17.75 

38.28 

56.03 

2. Assam 

0.29 

0.02 

0 31 

3. Bihar 

76.61 

35 28 

111.89 

4. Gujarat 

5.40 

5.16 

10.5-1 

5. Maharashtra 

0.61 

3 26 

3.87 

6. Delhi 

16.78 

1 27 

18 05 

7. .Jammu & Kashmir 2.77 

0.17 

2.94 

6. Kerala 

2 39 

7.91 

10 30 

9. Madhya Pradesh 

— 

5.45 

5 45 

10. Madias 

.55.92 

41.68 

97.60 

11. Mysoie 

2.99 

8 tiO 

11.59 

12. Oriss.i 

4.15 

2 18 

6 33 

13. Punjab 

106.69 

6 67 

113.35 

14. Rajasthan 

37.44 

11.66 

49 10 

13. Uttar Piadesh 

Jl 98 

89.89 

101.87 

16. West Bengal 

4.9u 

6.60 

11.50 

Total 

346.67 

264.08 

610.75 


Dual Character of Programme 


Almost from its inception m llie eaily 
twenties, th(' khadi piogramme has had a 
dual character On the one hand, khadi ,n 
its insish'Tice on universal spining uas .m 
instrument oi sell-diseiplirie and personal 
good conduct by making e\eiy individu d 
aware ol the values oi manual work , on the 
other hand, khadi was .1 definite econoinr- 
] rogr.amme to provide i mplovment to tlie 
raiser^-stricken villages. During the si've- 
lal phases through which the programme 
has passed one or the other aspect tended 
to be emphasized, but there was never an 
integration of the two approaches in prac¬ 
tice. This was true in spite of the rise m 
the production, sale and employment pro¬ 
vided by khadi. , 

Efforts have been made fiim tune to 
time to reconcile the dii lei once in the two 
approaches and to integiate them into a 
national effort for the development of khadi. 
The start in this integration was given by 
S 


(Lakh sq. yds) 

62 


Scli'-sutli- 

Total 

Woolen 

Silk 

Gi and. 

ciency 

2.01 

58.04 

11.30 

0 33 

Total 

69.37 

— 

0.31 

— 

0.29 

0 60 

0.18 

112.07 

4.81 

4.28 

121.16 

6.85 

17.41 

1 09 

— 

18.50 

0.13 

4 00 

] 65 

0.04 

5.69 

1.83 

19.88 

0.63 

— 

20.51 

4 30 

7.24 

3.08 

— 

10.32 

0.03 

10 33 

— 

— 

10.33 

0.17 

5.62 

2.67 

0.13 

8 42 

0.18 

97 78 

0.02 

1.10 

98.90 

0.13 

11.72 

4.45 

0.45 

16.62 

— 

6 ;’,.3 

— 

0 21 

6.54 

4.13 

117.49 

10.98 

0.09 

128.56 

1..56 

,50.66 

G.13 

— 

56.79 

55.72 

157.59 

11.36 

1.81 

170.76 

0 08 

11 58 

0.35 

6.72 

18.6a 

77.30 

688.05 

58 52 

15.45 

762.02 


Gandhiji himself as early as 1944 The new 
approach which laid stic.ss on viewing 
khadi as an integral pait of lural develop¬ 
ment came to be known as Samagra Seva. 
The idea ot relating khadi voik to the 
bio.idei \ilJage development plan was re- 
\i\td with a renewed vigoiu m 1959, when 
till- decision wa.s taken by the Khadi and 
\illagp Industnes Commission to adopt the 
na>a inorh programme The essence of 
naya morh was to relate khadi to the local 
plans loimulaled on the basi,-. of local need:; 
liv the local jicople The programme, which 
..mv'saeed larger local consumption of khadi 
V.a-, commended also by the fact oi accumu¬ 
lation of sizeable stocks of kliadi which could 
not be marketed even with the rebate of 3 
annas in tJie lupee on the sale price. The 
Ihrid Five Year Plan of the Khadi and 
Village' Industries Commis.sion envisaged 
the organization of 3,000 selected areas of 
about 5,000 population each—popularly 
known as gram okais—to implement the 
programme of naya morh. The Khadi 
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Evaluation Committee also commended this 
new integiated approach “The first premise, 
on which khadi development programme 
has to be leoiganistd” the Committee ob¬ 
served, “is that it should be an mtegial pait 
of the development ol the rural economy m 
which the productive potential ol agri¬ 
culture, industiY and trade i*- laistd to 
a high level, the community effoit plays 
a moie ciucial part in development of 
the economy, and the sections ol the 
population, which aie socially depiessed 
and economically submeigcd, play an effec¬ 
tive role’ So lai about 1,017 ekais have 
been selected ol which 900 have already 
started working 

Proposal for Free Weavuig 

To ensure wider use ol khadi in ckaiS 
and to discounl the commeicial mentality 
among the pioduceis oi khadi a pioposrl 
was iruolcd a lew years ago to make Iree or 
chaigc the wea\ing of a particular quantity 
of hand spun >.im meant for self-consiunj- 
tion by the spinner The suggestion origi¬ 
nated liom Viiiobaji who proposed the pi j- 
vision at the cost ol the State of liec weav¬ 
ing of yarn upto a limit ol 12 yaids of cloth 
pci head Itie underlying idea was tha^ 
just a*- in pro_,icssi\c States, education was 
uiuvcisal and lice at Stale expense, in this 
countrv the Covenmiient should come foi- 
waid to pioMde at least lice weaving ser¬ 
vice to all spmneis ol handspun yam 

In the meanwhile, the unpiovokcd 
Chinese aegiession on the country piompt- 
ed a considc union whethei an appeal could 
not be maue to consunieis ol khadi to forego 
the rebate aeailable on the purchase oi 
khadi jioin lecognizcd otoies The sug¬ 
gestion loi the abolition of rebate on khadi 
Jed to vci^ cruigetic discussions as to the 
future ot the kh^di industry To meet the 
pioblem arisuig out of the abolition of re¬ 
bate on khadi, a fiutliei suggestion was 
made tor providing lice weaving faci¬ 
lities lor all handspun yarn without an> 
limitation, the cost ot weaving chaigc to be 
met by the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission out of the allocation made to it 
under thg Third Five-Year Plan. 


Conference of Khadi Workers at Nabadwip 

The question of replacing the existing 
rebate by a hundred per cent subsidy on 
weaving was discussed by the Khadi and 
village Industries Board which advises the 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission 
on matters of policy, at its meetings held at 
Vodchhi in Gujaiat in Novembei 1962 and at 
Nabadwip in West Bengal in February 1963 
Discussions took place also at a conference 
of khadi institutions held at Ahmcdabad 
in December 1962 and a still wider 
all-India conference of khadi workers hold 
at Nabadwip in February 1963 At the lai- 
tei, khadi workers had the privilege of 
discussing the proposal in tht presence of 
Achaiya Vinoba Bhave Aitti an exhaus¬ 
tive exposition by Shri Viiioba|i oi the no- 
■ject with which he had sponsored the nev/ 
form of State participation in the khaJi 
moxemeni the conference at Nabadwip 
voted jn lavour of the adoption oJ the new 
iormula ot free weaving ol all handspun 
■^am to replace the re'batc now allowed on 
sale prue ol khadi This was coupled with 
<111 iinpoitant stipulation, acioidmg to v/hich 
it would be obligatory fot khadi institutions 
to emsuic that consumers had not to pay a 
higher pnee for the khadi sold to them Th 
de tails ol how the new formula is to be im¬ 
plemented in practice will be woiked out by 
a 20-man committee headed by Shri Dhwaja 
Prasad Sahu, with Shn D V Lele as con¬ 
vent i Other members of the committee 
include persons directly connected with the 
pioduction or sale ol khadi 

The Khadi and Village Industries Boaid 
alter consulting Vinobaji and representa- 
tn es of kliadi institutions decided to recom¬ 
mend to the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission the adoption of thee new for¬ 
mula of providing fiee weaving service 
all handspun yarn Befoie it v implement¬ 
ed it will have to bo approved not only by 
the Khadi and Village Industries Commis¬ 
sion but also by the Government of India 

The New System 

The new proposal has several factors to 
commend itself. First, the scheme of free 
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weaving would necessarily activise the local 
leadership and local organization. Second, 
it would facilitate local consumption of 
khadi and .would reduce the burden of 
Inarketing. Third, by obviating the need 
to transport yarn it could contribute to the 
reduction in the costs of production of khadi. 
Finally, it would free khadi of the stigma of 
commercialisni which the critics ascribed 
to it because of the provision for the rebate 
on sales. 

It would be unrealistic to overlook the 
difficulties besotting the implementation of 
the new scheme. First it would remove an 
important incentive to the buyer of khadi 
True, even after the rebate is allowed, khadi 
is very much costlier than mill cloth of 
equivalent variety and the purchasers ot 
khadi consciou.sly pay more to sustain the 
industry. It cannot, however, be gainsaid 
that a number of puichasers are induced to 
buy khadi because of the e.\istoiice of the 
rebate. Even if there is no rise in the price 
of khadi, v/hat th(' effect of the removal ot 
the present direct incentive ioc the custo¬ 
mers will be is onlj’ a surmise. Secondly, t oe 
provision of free weaving would lose all 
justification if yarn is to bo carried from 
one place to another for the purpose of get¬ 
ting it woven to he brought back to the 
spinners again. Facilities for weaving will 
have to be provided in almost every village 
where handspun yarn is being produced. 
This piont was emphasised by several 
speakers at the Nabadwip conference and 
was also underlined by no less a person than 
Shri 'Vinoba.p himself. The magnitude ot 
this task may be gauged from the fact that 
although khadi has reached about a lakh of 
villages there are centres of weaving in only 
about a tenth of those villages. The prob¬ 
lem is by no means to be considered insuper¬ 


able. The Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission has already been following a 
policy of planned rehabilitation of weaver 
families in areas where there are no tradi¬ 
tional weavers. Given a planned impetus, 
this prog”amme could be further activised. 

Financial Implications 

What are the financial implications of 
the pro]>osal for lice weaving? It is diffi¬ 
cult to provide an ansvver to the question in 
the absence of a detailed analysis of all the 
factors. There is already a subsidy of 75 
per cent of the weaving costs ol yarn spun 
by hand for self-consumption Over and 
above this, the institutions which arrange 
to get such \arn woven into cloth get a 
managemt'nt grant of twelve naye paise per 
square yard of cloth woven iipto a limit of 
5,000 square yards. For cloth woven 
be\und that limit the management subsidy 
is three naye paise. In some Slates, viz., 
Gujarat and Tamilnad, the State Boards or 
the local institutions proxide an additional 
.subsidy of twentyfive per cent of weaving 
costs to spinners for self-sufficiency. How- 
f'V'r, the present weaving subsidy for 
swavalamban applies only to ulnm weaving 
and not to design weaving or drill weaving. 
Under the new scheme the .subsidy would 
be available for all types of raving. At 
the current level and with the prevalant 
patterns of production the new scheme may 
cos I the exchequer slaightlv motle than at 
present. But if the scheme operates satis¬ 
factorily this extra expendtiUre wmuld bo 
worthwhile since it would go to the most 
needy section of the rural population. This 
would be a desirable expenditure both from 
the social and economic points of view. 
Truly it can hence be said that the khadi 
programme is on the threshold of a new era. 
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is llt(‘ «'ss('n(c of Indian ail and 
rf'lifiion; as Mudmls of Indian art and ic!l;>ion 
we sfio'ild l)<‘ (otK Cliietl nol so mui li v'illi ihc 
‘jiol’ (!.<’ llic ima!;c oi fioin) but ibc ‘wine’ 
(/.<*., the -vinbol oi idi'j I fontuined in il. And 
the line I 11 jiic'-entalinii ol Indian s\ ndioli^in lui'- 
|»frlKi!»'- been e\])ie^sed in llie imaiic of ibe 
gofidess Ihii^'a oi l)e\i. Duisia i- llii' s\nibol ol 
the piimesal eneia\. ihe nio^l auspii ions pei- 
sonibi ation ol llie sujm'ine etiinay ol ibe 
universe; -Ic lonstilules the lenialc piiiuiple of 
creation <ind i-' llii' bii'annial.i ( Vlolher ol llie 
World). s[ie stands loi ibe miiaiidous ol all 
divine poixiis lepii'-iiiled bv dineieiit eoiU. The 
I)e\i is aNo the liii'il svnibol of iinih and liei 
winnin;; \iMoi\ o\<i llie lilan-denion Mahisba 
speaks loi the aplioi i^ni 'niiiled v\e •'land, divided 
We fall.’ In lad no inli!,blv pod. nol even Vehun 
or Shiva < <)id<l ^iibdiie ‘individually’ oi 
**-ep<uall I\’ ibe li‘'i(efiil deuion who was shak- 
in" die whole eailb |o desliiii lion. Ihit as all die 
pods n")e d to < oi.diine ••iiriendei inn theii ‘e'>o’ 
or’sen'-i of ‘abaii.’ (ipnoi.inre of piidel tli v 
I oiild in df I I in ol die Devi ea'-ily oveiioine 
the ])iodiviou" ualei -1 afallo liull. 

Th'- l)(%i is e'juallv in all thinp'. and that 
all thiii.’s .lie in hei, and that beside bei tbeie 
is nodiiii". Now n'Miii Diiiua leniii!; the svinbol 
of iniivei al vmi'v .dlei killini.' llii* demon 
Mabi'-ha and .i\ ma, ihe eaitb lioin <lesliu(tion 
sroes balk lo individual foil O', lepiesented by 
individual aoiK. That is lo sav by ‘a pesliiie of 
peifiit suiundei and lullv-willed self-abdiealion 
die ends bad iiluinid iheii eneiaies lo the 
piinieval Miakli. die One Force, the fountain 
head, wheme oin.'in.illv all had stenuned.’ The 
same pioiess is tmi' of the biilh and death of 
Plan 'fioni dust dioii art boin and lo dust ihon 
returncl.’ Ibis oiieinalion teniiiid" us of the < rea- 
ti n (d Pal'.is Alhena Cireek aroodes of know¬ 
ledge .111.1 powei: tlieie the iroddess takes her 

foiie clad Willi liiii'inous aims issuin*' out fioin 

the head of the tiied Zeus. 

The pi i'll.d erierav is ihiis the eomhined c.r 
1.(1 ili/ali.in oi ,ill fori es which have taken the 

f. inis of diflereiil aeds Thus the vaiious pods 

sei’enclei|d theii indi. idiial weapons or imple¬ 
ments and the "oddes had to take them in her 


seveial hands (usually ten). The ten arms 
(dasha bliiija) inav leptesc-nl the eonibined ten 
bands of ihe loui handed Pi.ihma, the lour- 
b.mded \ ishnu and the Iwo-hancled bhiva. 
Ibni.idii 111 his desiii|)tion ol K.al\ayani mentions 
ih.il ill. Devi should iniil.ite ihe thiee dc-ities, 
li) which aie obviously meant lliabma. \ ishiiu 
and ''hiva. Ibe inanv liandedne^s id the poddess 
is notiiinp but til" oiiti oiiie of the lai I lliat so 
m.iny jioweis h.ive lo bt shown in one i omposile 
whole i.( , in one Devi fmiiie. Il is .-aid that 
bliiva 'ai'is a liulei.l, \ ishuii .i disi. A.iiiina a 

I one il. Aeni a dail. 'lama .in non lod \ ayu 
a bow ‘sui^^t .1 (piivei .md aiiowi-, India a 
ihiindiibolt Kiiv.ia .i m.n e. lli.ibma .t losaiv ,ind 
a w.iteipol. kala a snoid .mil ‘-hit Id, A ishva- 
kaini.i a ballli a\e, llm.av.m .i lion, .mil olhei 
aods vai hills aims and oinannnis And heie the 
ti nil III Is Pk s\itibol of shiva the dis. of Vishnu 
ami o on In l.n 1 all the mills have been 

II pH I nil d 1)' ibe \ nibuls ol iheii we.ipons. 

The lonij'osiie iin.iueiv ol the supieme 
.‘shakti. the powei ol .di ihe ;;ods amalsain.ited 
in Oof. till Mollnt o( the imiviise with hei 
idhpiiiuis the 'M.idi'sts .Saiaswati lleainiini) 
and f.'kslin.i i wealth I and the 'jods (ianesha 
'(sue. ess) und K.ailtik.i Ipiowess) .iie peculiarly 
Hem'.ili in idcM .iiid ail. d'lie Devi is sometimes 
I .died 'simlia-vahitii / e. she who lides a lion: 
hcie ihe bon h' ill" the s\mbol of power and furv 
pounies upon the lilan-dmon and teais him off. 

III othei vvoids |he fury or anper of ihe Devi, 
llie siifiieme "oddess. is piojecled as a i.ivenuous 
lion The liufallo-demon fni.diishasuia) suppests 
daikiiess. violence and resentment whii h are 
nothin" but the ipnoranie (i.f*., avidya or iiiaya 
Ol avijj.i) that sepaiales the individual soul 
(jivatma) fioni the alisolule soul f])aiamalma) 
The keynote of Indian philosophy lies deep in 
its loot behind the iiiiape of Mahisliasuia- 
inaidini. The livelv series of transforinalions of 
the Dafallo-demon is an exeelleril example of the 
mviholopical traits of externalization or pro- 
jeilion. The individual soul remains in bondage 
SI) lorip as it is enaulfed with pride, aggressiveness 
f/ " . epo or aham) and it gets release only when 
this aso in its mortal frame is destroyed and 
mingles with (he absMute. Thus the individual 
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soul in the form of MahishabUid gf[s ils lelejt-e 
(snlvalioii or inokslij) lij sai iiiit'iii” its ovmi 
self at lh(' I^jikIs of tho l)( \ i (llic Altsoliifc oi 
• tlie Pi imal Fnci^\ I. 

Th«' l)«'\i llui'i nf\rr lonni! lo lia\c any 
fitTceful (oiJiileiiaiK on llio loiiliar^. '•ho 
koo])s J i^iacoful. Mtiilm'j, .i|t]ioai('iu (. 1 he flomoii 
undoiiioalli also sliows liioinllv ,i|»]>ca(oii( o and is 
also wIiolK If lull'd to his doom at liio liand'- oi 
the ^■oddo'-s I III' wholo ^tiinluio oi iho miaui of 
Dill ua as \lahishasuiamaidmi lomiials ono of llir 
inigmalii in.isk ol liio il ini no Shl\a '\alaia|a) 
III lhal fi unit' al-o llio |)iii|o'ojihii .d idoi of Ino 
oloirial )( kilion hotwoon iho indi\ idiial soul 
(the tinv fiumo MnN.ika oi Xjiasin.iia Iiamjilod 
liy the fiod) and iho Misoinlo Soul islmal has 
lic'on o\j)i(ss(d, I In' alli'''oi ii al i oin i |)|ion ol 
llio Duiuaimauo lias In on will i oi i ohoiali d Ii\ 
llio Padiiia-Piiiaiia uIihIi ^i\s that in iho 
Sva\amhlia' i-m m\aiilai a Mahisha'iiia at kill'd 
hy \.>i'-hiia\' on ihi ^landa'iii ih il ho was 
011(0 auaiii d('-lio\id 1\ \'iida >n the \ai\asila 
niaji\aiilaia on ih Niii'Mi.a iiiouii'aiii nid lhal 
thus ‘|>oisoii(ir-d ijiioiaii'' .'IS killid hv tho 
Jii.iiia sli.d 1 1 whii h IS lilt ..aiiio a" poisouifiod 
wisdom Iloi ' iho l)i\i \ti\ run h loscmhlcs 
hot piotoUpc Sophia tho svinli il of iho hiulicsl 
foniinino wis'lom. 

It miahl ho also tiial in llie dim and ihstanl 
past an aidmisiio i idt (hiifallo-donion) wa- 
(unonl ainonu (oitain oaily piimiliM- lidus in 
tho (ountiy and lalor on this i idi wa^ modifnd 
Ol hwollod hy iiisoilion ol iho l)o\ i. In ollui 
Words, thoie vias “iho suhslilnlion ol iho liulallo- 
lotcm woishiji h\ a loim td (rod'loss woishiii.’’ 
In this oniH'i lion Pud. \ ouol lias di.ivn 
poinied atlontioii to iht' pio\ali'iu(' ol -olf- 
iinrnolalion liy a hoad-olloi im" to ih' l)t'\i 

(Goddess) a jiiaditi' atlosiod hy iho s(ulplm'' 
of south India and hy litoialuio. 

llial the uoddoss Duia miuld ha\o an oatly 
assoLialion with the vouilatioii ( ull liot omi's 

deal lioin tho modes whnli au followed lo 

woisliip her. f\'rha|)s the most impoitanl aspoi I 
of l)ui{^a-woi=fii]) tailed ‘’S.iv a-]ial i ika’ oi the 
WOTfchip of iht' nine jilanis (lit. loaves) also 

(leaily shtiws that tho i;t)dd("s vi.i- (on. oivi'tl a' 
the personifii ation of tho voaotalioti spiiiti. 1'h * 
nine plants stand foi nino dilloront forms o| th“ 
Devi &jmh'(dizin{f the vaiioiis vo{>olation spiiii,: 
the plant Kadali lojirosonts the uoddoss 
Rrahmani, Kachohvi for* Kalika, Ilaridri hir 


Duiua. Javanti for Kaittiki oi Kaumari. Bllva 
foi Shiva, Dai ini foi Raktadanlika. Ashoka for 
Shokaiahila. Mann for ('hamunda and Dhanya 
loi hak'-hmi. Besides, the time oi soastm (hosen 
lo W'li'hip the goddess (Shaiadisa) is autumn 
width is (lost K assot iatotl with tho roapiii'a, of 
hanisi and liom this assot iation it can he 
ult lilt'd lli.il III ill'* ho'aiiininc the podd("-s Duifia 
M <is imtlouhlt tlK a (oin uoddo's A((t)i(linu lo 
'■(htdais liki I! P ( li md.i .'ind others tho 
Mahohasiiiam.i'diiii loim ol the Devi is onlv a 
laid t'-vt lopiiiont and tin , wont so lai as to stale 
ill il il y\ is lilt Sun "oti and not llio Devi Durjra 
whom Bamatliandia piopiti.itod in order to 
(Ill'll tho donion-kmu Havana. 

Iho n mu s '''hakanihhai i i hoih nouiishor) 
and Amiipnina I'ho who uivos loot!) aio shong 
■ loimds t) sii|)po’l lilt Klalion of the i’oddes'i 
w lili ll'o viLtlalioii (lilt. iho followt'is (d the 
littlv d(\'lo]>id Sh.ikla t nil o\(n todav take il 

10 ho lilt II fii'l diilv ill tho niiiinimi to how 
dtiwn l.t hue and show lovtionto to hoii dan- 
lit t i kiihi-lai u I. d ho l)t\i iiait'od m a saoiod 
ioiiniila im.iiitia) t|uoied h\ Kanlilva in lon- 
iittlioii wiih iho sovunu of 'ffd' in his 
Vithasha'iia is jiiohalilv iho piolotvpe of Duifija 
as (oin-spiiil. Anothoi inkiesliii" symbol lies 
hoh'iid liio Duiua ]pii|a. In tho festival there 
-lands tho dav ima o ol iho ooddes- wilh all 
hei s]) 0 ( lalitio^ hill the lo.il ‘mi|a’ oi olTerin^ 
is made in iat I. iiol lo the iniaj.’o (.piatimal 
1 ill It) iho 'hhadiakah and tho pin naohal.’ 
I Ills '"hir (poll is known .i- iho Saivalo- 
hha liamaiidal whith is howtvoi tlio main 
■\anlra’ ((.miIoi) til iho shakli ’tanlia’ (puja). 
I'hi- ’uhal’ i- tin s\mhol ol iho fom.ilo lionital 
oiuan ai'tl tht olli'iv td a human fijiuie diawn 
h. usiu" votmiHit'ii tm iho smfato tif the ‘uhat’ 
'\mht)li/ 0 ' iho ultmialo dosiie of pioriration or 
coiKialioM \o\l ittaiiis are stalloied over the 
''aith . 111(1 h\ IoikIiiii'j: the I'.ivos (0110111!: out 
fiom iho ‘uhal’ the dt voice o\])iosses his or her 
laiiid’-. dosin'. 

This woishippiri" ol iht 'elial’ is however 
lai ,111 lo ho iho onlv iinpoit.mt limilion of the 
|)U|a and liom lliis wo undoisiand that in 
iho ho'iiiiniiij ihc pu(a (wtnshijil was not 
o\nt llv the ])u)a of anv imauo or foini. rather 

11 w.is a oi'inolit-m.u’K (yadii) piattisod hv the 
piimilivo tiihos of India in lolalioii lo their 
harvestin'! or oultivatiii” fields hy leaping 
coin, and this piaelice is not forgotten even 
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loilay. ‘The feslival which surpasses all others 
in its wide ajjpeal and rtiaches its acme of 
fervour and festal mirth in Ben}!,al, is the Dur";a 
puja. ‘The tenth day of the bright fortnight 
(shukla—pakshu t in Asvina concludes the Durga 
puja cidehration. ‘l’eac(i on earth, and goodwill 
among men, reunion and jeconciliation. oheisanei; 
to superiors.’ love and einhiaee to ecpials. and 
blessings to juniors, disiitiguish llu- s]>iril and 
fuiH’tions of this day known as Vi java Dashaini. 
The originati<in of the Duiga cult is vciy ancient 
and there is pcrha])s always a (•onliniiity only 
changing foiin with the chance of lime. The 


Devi, the symbol of universal energy, symbolizes 
universal unity and integrity through her image 
or form and represents an early vegetation-cum- 
aniniistic cult and a later Shakti cult through 
her Puja. 

Rkferences : 

1 . Studies in the Tanlras by P. C. Bagchi. 

2 . AV//g/on.s Lyrics of Bengal by J. A. 
Chapman. 

3. Siva and Sakli by Alai Behari Cdiosh. 

4. The Golden Bough by J. Frazer. 

•S. The Mother Goddess by S. Dikshit. 

0. Mother Rites in India by Ehrcnfels. 


MALDIVE ISLANDS: THE HARBINGER OF COLD WAR IN THE INDIAN REALM 

A Study in Political Geography 

Bv RAMESH DUTTA DIKSHIT 
Ai;st. Profosstn- of Political, Geography, Gorakhpur University. 


Extending from 7 " 6'N to 0’ 42/ South 
Latitude and from 72" 31' E to 73"’ 44' E 
Longitude, Ihe Maldives are a group 4 
small islands in (he Indian Ocean, South¬ 
west of India and Ceylon. The northern 
most island is nearly 300 m.iles from Cape 
Comorin and 400 miles from Ceylon. The 
whole group consists of about 2000 low-lying 
coral islands grouped in twelve clearly 
defined atolls’ i.e. circular belt of corah- 
enclosing a central lagoon. Only about 220 
of these islands are inhabited. They are 
divided if'.to 17 units fur administrative 
purposes. The islands vary from tiny banks 
nearly awash lo real islets. The total area 
is only llii .sq. miles. According to latest 
estimates it supports a population of 0 '’cr 
93000. The capital is Male, situated on the 
Male Lsland in the Soulhern extreme of the 
Male Atoll. It is almost centrally located. 
Valkenburg- puls the island state in the cate¬ 
gory of Miniature-size-states along with 
Andora, Monaco and San Marino, the small¬ 
est states of the world. 

PoliHcal History 

Thei^e is considerable evidence that the 
^ early Maldivians were Buddhists. They 


u.sed to pay annual tribute lo the Kingdoms 
of Western India. The islands were invad¬ 
ed by the Arabs in 1153 and Islamic religion 
was established (here. Today most of its 
people are Sunni Muslims. The famous 
Arab traveller and historian, Ibn Batutah 
visited the i.slands in 1343 A.D. and lived 
there for several vears The islands were 
discovered by the Portuguese in 1507 and 
were occupied by the Portuguese garrisons. 
The Sultan was forced to pay a tribute tc 
Goa till the I7th. Century A.D. when the 
Dutch, who were then in control of Ceylon, 
concluded a treaty with the Sultan. As a 
result of the treaty the Maldivian Sulatn 
claimed Ceylonese protection and promised 
to p.av tribute to the rulers of Ceylon. 

The British protection of the islands 
was formally recorded in 1887 through an 
e.xchange of letters between the Sultan and 
the Governor of Ceylon. By terms of the 
agreements the Sultan recognised the suze¬ 
rainty of the British sovereign and disclaim¬ 
ed all rights or intention to enter into nego¬ 
tiations or treaty with any foreign state 
except through the ruler of Ceylon. The 
British Government agreed to protect the 
islands from all foreign enemies and to ab- 
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stain from intervention in local affairs. 
Consequent upon the independence of 
Ceylon in 1948 a new agreement was signed 
• between the British and the Sultan. The 
agreement provided that the islands should 
remain under the protection of the Britisli 
Crown, that external affairs should be 
conducted in accordance with the advice 
of U.K., and that U.K. should refrain from 
interfering in the internal matters of the 
islands. It was also agreed that ^he Sultan 
should afford such facilities for the Britisli 
forces as were necessary for the defence 
of the islands or the Commonwealth.-* 

Physiography and Climate 

The xMaldives, together with Lacca¬ 
dives and Minicoy (India) form a group ol 
coral atolls extending from the equator to 
the 15'N.. They are conspicuous for then- 
low relief. The submarine swells on which 
they are based show opposnig graviiy 
anomalies, positiee in Laccadiv-s and nega¬ 
tive in the Maldives. Glennie concludes 
that the former eiccupy an upthrust, pos¬ 
sibly on a continuation of the Aravalli 
strike and the Maldive ridge is ]K).ssib]v 
the result of volcanic extrusions on a 
crustal down warp.* 

By virtue of its location right across 
the equator, the island State has a liot ai’d 
moist equatorial climate with year lourid 
rainfall. The mean annual temperature is 
81“F with a range of 80' to 84 ’ in Decem¬ 
ber and 85to 90" in April. Annual rain¬ 
fall is about 100" in practically all the 
parts. The close vicinity of the Indian 
subcontinent imparls a monsoonal charac¬ 
ter to the climate. The weather during the 
winter mansoon is very violent and rainy. 
The violence of the weather is more 
marked in the northern islands than in 
the south. Consequent upon the heavy and 
well-distributed rainfalls, the natural 
vegetation is the luxuriant growth of 
scrubs. There arc no forests as such. 

National Economy 

The national economy of the Maldives 
is based on agrarian activities and fishing. 


On account of their fertility the northern 
arid southern group of islands are more 
impoitant than the central. The eastern 
islands as a whole are more fertile than 
the western. Bananas, papayas, coconut 
and the mango trees flourish luxuriously. 
Coconut palms provide copra and coir, 
articles of importance for export and local 
use. Maldivian mangoes and coconuts have 
a reputation for tlieir delicious taste. Small 
quantities of millets, corn, sweet potatoes, 
pineapples, sugarcane and a number of 
tropical vegetables and fruits are grown. 

Due to limned opportunities on the 
land, the islanders have looked to the sea 
and rivers for food and fish forms a staple 
food aiticie here m spite of the fact that 
the .sur.-oundiiig seas are rough and deep- 
sca-fj,shing is not possible. The main catch 
JS a species ol Luna or boniio. The Maldive 
li.sh j.-; ccnsiclored a delicacy in India and 
Ceylon and js used mainly as condiment. 
The annual export x-alue of fish is well 
over Rs. 25 00,000. Fish alone accounts for 
abo’ut mne-tenths of the exports by value. 
The sea is also a source of various kinds of 
shells w'hich form articles of export. Fish 
and rice are the stafile food articles. Almost 
entire nco is imported from Ceylon. 

There are no large-scale industries in 
the Archipciagij. Besides !ish-drying, coir 
making \y, a long estabh.sliod inrluslry. The 
Maldivian coir has a reputation ior 
sllength, fineness and colour. A number 
ol handicralts c.g., lace making, mat 
weaving, net and sail weaving, etc., are 
important. 

Geopolitical Importance—Past and 
Present 

Location, .size and shape are the ihret 
lundainental elements in the political 
geography of a Slate. The laclors of size 
and shape'- are vei->" uiifavourablo in thc 
case of the Maldive Islands and have 
destined it, as many other small Stato.s, to 
j;lay a second fiddle in the world politics. 
The factor of location, however, over 
balances all othi-rs. It is only by virtue of 
the .strategic location that these islands 
occupy that they have threatened to bring 
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Cold War right into the erstwhile quiet area 
of the Indian Ocean. 

Over three-fifths of the British Com¬ 
monwealth (formerly the empire) by area, 
and about three-fourth by population 
centres around or lies on the peripheries 
of the Indian Ocean. Only Canada, British 
Guiana and West Indian and West Aincan 
territories lie beyond. Hence, the British 
life-line is that Ocean-and Sea route that 
passes between England and the East. To 
ensure the security of this highly signifi¬ 
cant waterway, Britain secured control of 
certain strategic water-passes and land 
positions along the route. The water-passes 
are nodal [loinls in the wel) of the Common¬ 
wealth where the lines that link its parts 
focus at a spot unusually and crucially 
strategic. Gibralter, Suez, the Strait oi 
Babel-Mandeb, the strait of Malacca and 
the Torres and Bass Straits are some of 
these knots, while among the land posi¬ 
tions—or stepping stones—aie Malta, 
Cyprus, the Socotia and Maidive Islands 
and tile tip of India." It was through the 
control of tliese stragetic strongholds tha.t 
Britain was able to transform the Indian 
Ocean into virtually a British Lake. Com¬ 
mercially It was an international highway 
of groat importance, militarily it w^as vir¬ 
tually marc clausum.' 

The strategic importance of the life¬ 
line has declined somewhat in recent years 
because ol the le.sscning of the overseas 
territories' dependence on Britain. But 
still it remains the ‘life-line’. That happy 
situation of pre-World War II does no nio,ve 
exist for Britain in the Indian Ocean. U 
is no more a Briti.sh Lake. India, the big¬ 
gest power in the area, although still a 
member of the Commonwealth, has gone 
neutral and will not allow any naval or air 
base on its soil to Britain. Because of its 
location Ceylon had long been of impor¬ 
tance to British Naval operations in the 
Indian Ocean. Britain maintained a naval 
base at Trincomalet' on the northern coast 
of Ceylon. In 1956, the Ceylon Govern¬ 
ment, following India’s neutralist lead, 
•requested that the British evacuate the 
Trinconwlee base, as w'ell as the Katunay- 
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aka air base, which was an importan 
staging post for long distance air travel. 
This left the British life-line unguarded ug 
the Indian Ocean. Britain, therefore, has,, 
concentrated its attention on the Maldive 
Islands, and is reviving its air base on Gau 
on the Addu atoll, the southern-most of the 
Maidive group. According to an agree¬ 
ment of 1956 between the British and Mal- 
dive Governments, the Island of Gan was 
leased to Britain for 30 years for establish¬ 
ing an air Held. Thus the Maldives, which 
were of peripheral importance in the pre- 
World War 11 days, have now become of 
centra^ importance in the Indian Ocean 
for Britain. 

'rho presence of a British Air base in 
the Indian Ocean through which her vital 
life-line passes is, perhaps, not without its 
juslilicalion. It does not apparently have 
any unhealthy gcopdlilica] implications 
lx.'cause even today practically the whole 
of the Indian Ocean area is bordered by 
countries of the British Commonwealth, wiln 
which although Britain’s political ties have 
been .sevei'cd, the economic ties are still 
very' strong. However, public reaction 
against the agreement of 1956 was very 
sliong in the Maidive Islands, so much so 
that in December 1957, Prime Minister 
Ibrahim was lorced to resign, and Ibrahim 
Nasir, who succi'cded him, soon began to 
insist that the British lease would violaL: 
Maldivian neutrality. The Maldivian Gov¬ 
ernment wanted to reduce the tentative 
lease from 30 to 15 years. When the Gov¬ 
ernment sent a repre.senta1ive to tell the 
islanders to .stop working for the British, 
tliey attacked him. In January, 1959, <; 
rebellion broke out in the three souther; 
m(;st atolls. The rebel headmen declare ' 
the' formation of a United Suvadiva P»,r- 
public (with a population of 20,000) and 
demanded recognition from U.K. Central 
Government forces crushed the rebels i?'. 
two of the atolls but made no attempt to 
intertere on Gan or any of the seven main 
islands in the Addu group. By March 1960,the 
Suvadiva Republic was dissolved and re¬ 
placed by a Committee under the sovereign 
control of the Sultan. 
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A fresh agreement was entered into 
by the Maldivian Govcj:nment and the 
Government of the United Kingdom on Feb. 
,14, 1960. Under the terms of the agreement, 
the island kingdom has made a gift to 
the U.K. of the use of the Gan Island and 
other facilities in Addu atoll for 30 years. 
Obligations assumed by the United King¬ 
dom for the defence of the Maldives were 
reaffirmed. The Maldivian Government is 
however, to conduct its own external re¬ 
lations in economic and cultural affairs. 
The U.K. is extending a grant of L850,000 
as a token of goodwill to the Maldives. II 
is to be utilized for specific development 
programmes, such as, improvement and 
expansion of the fishing industry, cornmn 
nications, health and education, etc. 

A Threat of Cold War in the Indian 

Ocean: Concessions to U S.S.li. ? 

According to a P.T.l. repoit based 
on a news iti'in in the (.!eylon Daily Mirror, 
which quoted Maldivian souiccs lor the 
information, tlie Soviet Union is keen on 
setting u}) a Military liase m the Maldives, 
similar to the one now held by the British.' 
We have seen m the foregoing, that the 
grant of the base had angeied a section of 
the public ojunion in the islands as i1 
‘violated the neutral stand point of then 
Government.’ The grant of a similar base 
to the Soviet Union, those sources believeef. 
would neutrali/i- ihe balance ol jxiwer as 
far as the Maldives uere concerned. An 
indirect continuation of the news is son gin 
in the fact that sometime m Scjilembt'r, 
1962, a correspondent of the Soviet Go\’- 
ernment newspaper Izveslia, had visited the 
Maldives for a short stay. According ie 
Ceylon Communist Party’s otficial organ 
The Forward, the welcome that the Soviet 
correspondent received in tlie islands 
‘shows that a section of the people, app i- 
rerttly in'cludi|ng the Government, have 
begun to look to the Soviet Union and th*-' 
socialist countries in their struggle for a 
better life.’ 

Although ‘a section of the people’ are 
always there to support any auspicious or 

6 


sinister move,’" and the Soviet correspon¬ 
dent would have been accorded a wel¬ 
come in any non-aligned country, but the 
recent developments in the diplomatic 
history of th(> Maldives gi\^e us reason not 
to regard the news as totally fantastic. The 
feelings were strong against the lease ot 
Gan to Britain in 1956 both in and outside 
the Government and it may not be unlike¬ 
ly that after the reaffirmation of the treaty 
in 1960. and after the realization that the 
dejiarture ol Britain from the islands was 
ruled out " the anti-British feeling has 
steered towards thi' grant ot a similar lease 
to another rival po\vei', Russia. 

The grant of an air base to the Soviet 
Union on the Maldivian archipelago shall 
have a numbc'r of geopolitical implications 
of far-reaching importance lor all the 
tliiee i e., the Maldives, the United King¬ 
dom and th(' Indian Ocean powers -India, 
Pakistan and Cordon. To the Maldivians, al¬ 
though the grant of an air base to the Soviet 
Union will bring it directly in the arena of 
world dispute and might eventually affect 
the internal solidarity consequent upon a 
comnuimst projiaganda, it has also a num¬ 
ber of alluring points which might prove 
veiy forceful at the initial stage. The 
British air base at Gan has given fruitful 
employment to nearly 2,000 fiersons besides 
the grant of t'050,000 as development aid 
tor the islands from U.K. A similar lease 
to the Soviet Union might mean greater 
economic amelioration. America may per¬ 
haps not lag liehind the Soviet Union in 
extending its aid to the islamls if for 
nothing at least to .secure the British posi¬ 
tion. Secondly, the Maldives arc today 
little known and their international signi¬ 
ficance IS seldom recognised.'- The grant 
of the lease will bring them from the back 
water of international relations to the 
'imelight. To the U.K. it will endanger 
her life-lines—the Atlant.ic-Suez—Indian 
Ocean route connecting Britain with the 
countries of south and South-east Asia and 
the Atlantic-Cape of Good Hope—Indian 
Ocean route connecting the U.K. with 
Australia and New Zealand—because now 
Britain does not possess any bastions for 
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defence of its life-line between Aden and 
the Strait of Malacca on the one hand and 
Cape oi Good Hope and Perth on the 
other, save lor the Gan air base. To India 
and Ceylon it brings the Cold War duecl 
on their ocean frontiers and this flouts 
their attempt at keeping their legion liee 
from the Cold War tensions. The serious¬ 
ness of the inattei is realized when we 
keep in mind the fact that “India’s lutuie 
IS bound up with the command ot the 
Indian OceanWhile to olhti countiie"- 
the Indian Ocean is only one oi the iinpoi- 
tant oceanic areas, to India it is the \it.ti 
sea. Her lile-lmes aie concentiated in that 
aiea. Her lutuie is dependent on the Iree- 
dom of that vast watei surface. No mduj- 
tnal dcveloiiment, no cornmetcial giMWtli, 
no stabl(‘ political structure is possible loi 
lijcr unle.ss Iheie is peace in the Indian 
Ocean. The same holds tiue tor Cejlon 
and Pakistan" With the concession lor an 
air base to the Soviet Union m the Mal¬ 
dives, the political rivalty in the India'^ 
Ocean area will inciease. This rivalry i-, 
likely to tiansforni the Indian Ocein once 
again into a rna)or “Stiategic theatie’’ Tin, 
shall he a \(iy unfortunate situation tot 
our country especially at a time when w ' 
are liadly involved m a di.spute ol 1 n 
reaching magnitude on the not them hol¬ 
ders with a Conimuni.it countiv, tjl] le 
cently a camp follower of the Sovi'-t 
Union Our Govi'niment ami datesmen, it 
is hopetl. will vK'w the'-o devi'lopmmits ic 
our ocean lioiitiei with caution. 

I. I lie i\I<il<li\(s t iiiilnliuli <1 iht' ^voul 
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POLICE REFORM IN INDIA 

r.\ imAHMA BI1ARAI)\AJA 


I III- Polifc Act of lfU)l oinaiiizcd the Indian 
Ihilice for the fitsl time on a •'talutoi^ basis, and 
ihe foiee ie(enll\ in the last \eai (oni'luded its 
lust cenlenai\. Dm inii this him; ])eiiod the 
01 iiani/ailon has luen sultjc i(>(I (o seveie etili- 
( I'-m foim time to time. 'I o tin* sinnilc village 
lolk. a |)o!i(eman s\niholi/es llie anllio;il\ ami 
l\ijim\ ol the ^!ale. lie is not fotisuhied h\ 
all as one who '«eek^ to pioleil tlieii lile and 
j)iopeil>. Mill li of it is due to the hot tliat fiom 
its \ei\ iiiMplion llie (lolice was i midoved to 
sipipiess (he ti-iii'j nationalist (emleru ies in tiie 
(oimti^ h' a loieiun aulhotil\ wlii( l> was 
jime.iui I at ie in iliirailei. Idloil' aie now heiiia 
ma<le to Iniie' tile politi and the ]teople neatei 
ea< h othei 'llie police aiilhoi‘til's i an diiin th.it 
die const,diles inovi .ui'imd lie' i il\ not w-lh 
1)1'; lalfiis lull with ''imil! uds in haiivl. Vie come 
jijoss with lonstahlc' who .-vhihil on the 
imifoim theii willinemss to sei\e, 

Ru! .'II IS not wi'II witii the oieini/ation 
reo[»le lile \1i. lielne \lnlla of tlie LmfnoW’ 
I’eneh ol the Mlahah.id lludi (’oml .lie ptejiaied 
to aei epi e\ii\ ies|jonsil)iii|\ in ht mdiii" it as 
the I'ii'eest Iav\ie-s eiouj) in the i oimt\. False 
iiii]»li(alion. fahiiialion of c.ii-es and records, 
niockert of law. and hieaih of laA\ aie some of 
the allee.ilions aaainst the iioliie. Desiious of 
ileanine uji thi' adminis(ta!ion his loidship sa\s 
that ‘if |)oliie force must hr* manned 1,‘V (sndi) 
ofliecis for;;cl all ahout demoiiam and diarnie 
Ihe meaiiins; ol l.iw ami olhei teims not onl\ in 
our penal enaetenients hut aho in our didiona- 
lies.’ Til also ohset\e^ a complacent attitude 
whieli is de^olopin;> in most of the judicial 
'ifTicers who take no a»lion a^r.iinst Midi riiines. 

These woids finm llm learned .ludec came 
.'ll a time when the mind had not cast away 
the .shadows ol the verdii I on the Kainal Murder 
f ase. Again in anolhei case Messrs Justices 
Mulla and Nigam urued the removal of the three 
J'olice olTicers from a distiiit. P the stale 
tovernmeiit. they say, wants that 'his court 
‘•hould do its duies in an unhampered manner, 
it is necessary in the ends of justici' that these 
^'flicers should be removed, from the distriet. 


Mr. Jiislire Mm;Ii of the Piinjah High Court, 
wliile dispic-ing of a habeas < orpus jietiliou also 
icileralcs what justice Mullah has said. I’o him 
it di'i losed "a l.imentahle “-t.iti' of jffaiis. The 
allempi to piaitiie hand on the couil to obtain 
an oidei ina\ in some i ases anionnt to •ontempl 
cchiih tills (oiiit will not hesii.iie to inmish.’ 
Fioiednies .nlopted 1)\ thi poliie ha\e been 
o< ra'-ioiialK comiuenled upon as illegal by the 
Magistrates in Delhi. 

'I'lie authoiities sometimes claim that the 
nuinhei of 1 limes |i is dcdeased and the govern¬ 
ment (oi'iijaful.'iles itself in the T’ailiainerit on 
the del lease in the dime ini icleuee. The increase 
in the mimhei of i limes on the other hand, is 
.iFo aieoimtcd foi h\ the lea'-on that tin jiolicc 
now ic'jisleis all tin i .isos e\eii of niirioi nature. 
Rill the cxjif'iience of the Anli-i imuption Depart¬ 
ment 1)1 Dilhi is a shofkirm lecekilion both to 
the pnhlie ,in.l to all lho«e a\}io eonuralulate 
then’s,-Kcs in (he Tfonse. Aiioidim' to tlie infor- 
m.ilion it ihi, Dep.iilmenI the jiolice refuses 
to leiristci '-ome si\l\-fl%e per < en| of the eases. 
Ihe dep.t! ||)ii til al-o finds the jxiliee ofTieers 
rude and loiinh at somi' poIiie stations where it 
I ouduc ted lest ea'-es In older to show improve¬ 
ment. pethaps as ]\fr. Nath Pal said in llie I, ok 
^.il'ha. the majoilf^ of eases is not recisU'red. 
T'\en if one .mtees to the sma'ieslion that the 
fi''uie uIm'ii 1 )^ the Anii-eoirnption nepailment 
is a little O')aeaeiail'd one fails to find any 
juslifu ation foi refusal to lenistei the eases. It 
is the du 1 \ of the pollie as Air. Datar notes, to 
register each rase and to look into it. 

Cases an not wanlina where judiei.d officers 
ha'.e ai l••d willi uller disresraid to law and legal 
prmriples. Ju'liee Sinsih wains that Alauistrates 
must TC'meri’her that the liheilc of a culiject is 
linar.inic'cd h\ the Constilulinn of oiii country 
atid no m.in ran he de[)tiM'd of it or pul in the 
peiil of losin 2 I( e^^e])| h\ due ])roeess of law. 
The eomliii I of sonii' of the honorary magis¬ 
trates has not alwa\s hern fair and that has IchI 
the imlieial ofTieers to comment upon the 
]»roeedurc‘ followc'd hv tlu'in as unwarranted by 
law. ‘When the rourt itself’ says a magistrate, 
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‘was working illegally liow can we find fault 
with olhcrs it they had eommitted illegality.’ 
Another judge hesitalch even to call an honorary 
magistrate a learned person—‘Ihc* learned 
magistrate—and I leave called him so only out 
of eourte.sy—has either filled in the blanks in 
rubber stamp impiessions or in stcmcilled 
writing.’ Not being on the pay rolls of the slate, 
says the judge in another eaw. the honorary 
magistrates have- somehow come to believe that 
it is onl\ for the stipendiary magisltales to act 
in aeeordanee wih the (Criminal I'roicdure, Code. 

The administrative inertia at the. higher 
level adds much to the eonliision. rb*> eonduel 
of the juniois. as Justice Mulla notes, is not 
looked down uj>on bv most of tlwir superiors. 
Most of the supeuior ollieers close thc'ir c'\es 
even wIicti lainiealions eenne* to their knowledge. 
T am prc'pared to sa\.’ says the- Ic-arnc-d Judge', 
‘that soTiie of them c-vc-n connive bv closing their 
eyes if not by actual eneouragc'incnl.’ 

The problem of police reform is not a 
single' |)roblc'in which the* nation is facing todav 
but it is one- of the rnanv inti'i-relalecl pcobletns. 
some otheis being administiall\e. eeonoiuie. social 
and political. As adminisralion. and partienlai 1v 
thc^ })c)liee. is not aloof from the political soeiclv, 
both have close- rc-lations with each other. Causes 
of rorrnjclion in c)bc- nia\ be- traced in the acts of 
the other. There aic; sevt-ial feu ms in which 
politically eoriiipt ])raeliees niav appear. To 
illu.strate a few. oec-asicuiallv jxditic ians try to 
c'xploil situations hy frecpient salyagvahas and 
agitations, and also ley 1aw’-b-reaking eam])aigns 
on a mass seede-. Thc-se ram)>aigns. as a Ibl’. 
Home Minister views, generate disrespe-et for law 
and oi'der in tlie minds of the jceople. and also 
ereule confusion in the Jiiinds of the public- 
servants. Another form of it is to give asylum 
to erirniiuils and to sliicdd tlic-m against tlu* 
police. A<-(-ording to the- itiformalion of a survey 
eondnetc'd by a District Superintendent of 
Police in IJ.P.. the Socialist Partv. the Commu¬ 
nist. Partv. the Praju Soc-ialist Party and thc- 
Congress Partv bad memberships of 1000. 32.'i. 
2(MV) and 40.000 respca-tivc-ly and the- patlic-s had 
1(X), 7, 17 anci 12 history sheeters respectively. 
The gangsters and hiillies overawe the peace- 
loving simple villagc'rs hv holding out threats 
which are not aetionahle hv the police. Inter- 
ferenee w‘'.th the process of law and administra- 
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tion is another form of the corrupt use of political 
influence. 

How to eliminate corruption ? No indivi¬ 
dual, as Justice; Dhavan rc-marks, can claim the 
credit cif making lone: elTorls to clean up the 
Augc-an Staldes alleged to be the ]»c)liee force. And 
no effort in lone directions may bring permanent 
rc'sulls as the roots of tlu- ]irc)blc-ms have to be 
pulled out from elsewhere loo. The- proldem is 
a rcuupliealed one. I'be problem of effective 
reform is twololcl iiamelv to safeguard the 
peojrle jxgairrsl the- alioeitic-s of the- authorities 
and to ])rolec-l the authorities from political 
manouvic-. Tl is a prohlem of c-ouriler bitlaueing 
the two. I'wo police commissiotrs of IJ.P. and 
I'ihar itavc- presetiled lhc-ir n-potls and have 
made rc-eommeitdaliorts regarding lire irtlc'irtal rc'- 
organizaliott of lire- ri-s]H-elive police- forces. 
Dc'iratlmenlal rc-org;tuizaliotr ntav sc-ive scJtTte 
jutipo-e; but it mac. I am afraicl. fail to root 
out the maladv. Tire- llibar Commissiort suggests 
a scheme of cornplc'le inlcgratiorr of the rural 
[roliee with lire Gram Pauchaval Volunlc*er 
Force. Patna and Jamsbc'cl|Utr will have a new- 
sc-t up ni(idc-llc'<l on lire Mc-lrojrolilatt Police erf 
Tondott. Tire Ibl’. Cctnmtissioit is perhaps right 
in ic-jc-i ling sni-b a proposal, beeattsc- whatever 
bolds good iir the eoridilioris and climate- of the' 
I iiiled Kij’gdom. does not necessarily hold good 
in the ease of Indirt. Tire- ]roliee power is the 
most powe-ifiil rrutborily in c'vc'rv civilian 
adirrinistralioir; bcfirte- this powt-r is transferred 
from cure' body to artolher. it sltould hr' done so 
with gre-at eauliorr after making sure that the 
rr-r i|)iertt is a re'sponsible orgariizaiort arrd can 
be' trusted for its safe, use-. Administration, 
furllter. should be vde'wed as cute unit. 
Re'arrar)«ement may Irear fruits if tire; higher 
aulborilies find it diffieiill to control it e;ffer- 
tive-ly, erllterwise to a eeunmon titan it is of 
least concern, for to him llierr- is practically no 
change. 

On some occasions perlicc has to use fire¬ 
arms eillte'r ter disperse a violent mob or to 
break an unj^wful assembly. The U.P. 
(Commission has suggested a juelieial probe in 
all i-barges erf malafide acts. But before such 
jirobes arc ordcre'd. llv'ir perssilrlc after affee;ts 
sberulel be e;arefully examined. What is malafide 
act ? Neither the public authority nor even the 
Goverimu'nt of the day, .should be presumed to 
bear a bias against any law abiding citiz.en or 
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a section of society Pk sumption of malifidc 
lias some \fry far riathnu: dnif^eious iiiiiiIk alions 
It IS not always i is^ also to piovc m il ilidi s of 
any plantud'oi well cmcuIkI ad Hit -ovirii 
merit should dt il amUi llu wtoiir, ind llu wioii - 
dor Is and not with llu dot is 

Pit lliou lit IS til liniltiv In III I ill 111 in llu I 
thoii_,lil lii\( to (It il with lilt jiioliltni 

o]ijt(ti\(l\ mil not with m\ Ini'- INotlun 
shonltl allit I id\ isf|\ tht inli iit\ mitiitivi 
and s( list ol its|)i)nsil,dil\ ol tin point odun^ 
\o mt tliod III lilt vftiltl till issi ss vMlli iiiilhi- 
I I itic il ]miisit)ii in\ hum in iitioii mil iiioii 
so whin till diiisioii mt' u lion is to h I iki ii 

on (111 spui of lilt moinciil Whil i" llu ^Imdiid 

of i( asoii ihilj|\ m '-■ui h i siluilioii ■' It i nmol hi 
lit full It \\ I miisl hi\t titiilitliii I 111 ihi ood 

intiniions tl it isttndtli Dfliiti Ih n i oni 

molt I'-pi 1 1 of ihis jilt stun iiitl il is tliil pi iht s 
I ihink will hi\i somt dt ii oi ih/m ill il Uji in 
llu foitts II (ht 111 n is iijihi Id llu i is ilu 

dm I I ill II llu fold in i\ di\tl jt i sins ol 

nuliffiiinit to juihhi iiituism 'st i\mis mav 
turn into niisliis II iht >i mi is <h[iloiiil llu v 
ma\ hisitiit |> 1 iki It 111 full * rn i tun tillid 
for h\ tiu silii ilioii foi tlu smijili It ii if nosi 
tiilKisiu mil jiossihli lioiihlt But il liould iml 
kad us It) ihink th u llu juliit ofluns should 
tnjoi (omplili iiidii I il oi m\ ollu i imniiitulx 
Ihp\ s| uid ]) isonilK md mdixidiiilB n i otin 
tahli md |i mish ihh loi i u h ol tin ii iin- 
wiiiuitid aits llu\ should hi suli|iiUd to 
oidmira luduid jiiosttution Nit ixliaoidmira 
judii la! jiioirtilm is lutdiil m llu si i isi s 

llu iilniiiiisti ili\t Ol mi/ition shoi Id lu 
fito fi tin ill tho I unlu illh\ mfluiiuis vvhuh 
affict iht tlfiitis’ mU^iils md jiiiMiil him fioiii 
i\(.i(ism_ Ins ood disdtti n To uhu\t tins 
end llu Anuium Mmi^cnunl \ssoiiiti n 1 ml 
down the Fin ( onnn indt nis foi sound ulmitiis 
lialive Ol nainz itioii to uliith llu t1t\iiilh mav 
he addfd tliit no siiloidniili shoiihl lu uqiinid 
to appeal asuitniss ni luduiil jiiotithii^s a'^ainst 
his supitior oflict 1 and m no t is if the latter 
IS mimtdialt. to him It has lutu ohsciatil ihat 
somelmus luiiuns (is in llu Kiinal Muiihi 
Case) fad lo ht an nitkpt iidt iil wiliuss fm tht v 
aie pitssetl hv iht t oiisidi i atioiis tif It ii anti 
favour and llu rtsult is that llu ptottss of 
free and ohjetlive juduial entpinv is hnniititd 
(Ihe Administialivt Repoil of llu I P Polut 
for the year 1958 has observed lliat the wit- 


iitsses chanf^e when they are thitatencd by the 
tulpiits released tm hail) It is suL^esicd there- 
foit dial wht n an ttlluei is lu inc; judit rally 
liosttultd anti wiliussts ftom llu dijiartinent to 
wlnth It luloiijis an t ilktl lo tvitltntt for 
Ol 1 jiii'l no suluirtlm lit lo tht olluti should 
hi iiijinud lo f,i\f f Mill lit I tlnttllv and openly 
In sut II I ists it woultl lu mole tltsiialk that the 
wiliuss IS iikin tillui of a seintn ttlhen oi of 
llu flijiutnifiit list II llu lit jiartmtiilal tvidenee 
will e\i<l'ulill\ ht on llu h isis <d tonfidtutial 
dt )) 11 liau 111 d tiupnn \s llu tiepailment will 
hi\f iiolhin 11 hn oi f ivoiii limii llu olTuer 
who Is it liiil It is llu If lilt tsjutltd that 

dt |i II Imt 111 il wiliuss will msul ill llu junior 

tis mil tiiililt llu m 1(1 liiiinsli toiiitl I it Is 
httlv \hii(\(i llu dipnluunl nnv hist its 
(\ (Imki on all kinds tl inloimitim formal 

md mf imd Ibis in in tin iil will tluek the 
I ssdnhlu ol wilii ssts thin in lluir sidt s 

It looks 1 k( 1 piiadoa lo si\ tint the police 
whuh do s n I ojit I 111 oulsuk tlu sotiety, 
sh uId lint liwti mil fiwti iiiloiiid illations 
With llu so( K i\ I lu It is no eoiitrndic 
tun in si\ni tint ih jiolin should haat more 
md molt |i d lu tonluls md th it it should 

hut ftwti md les^ jiulilu t tint u Is The 

diMtitiUL IS iiuiflv at Inl whuh is t luspd hv the 

(lilliitm III m Its liom whuh wt auw the 

jiiolihm I I lint jiidilu t ml It Is dies not mean 
lo liaat d! smls ol 11 nl u Is wilh ill sorts of 
I ((jilt 111 I 1 ll I It ( oinplt It (It III d ol 11 inf acts 
lilt |ii ililt III IS ol III m filliitd i lationship 
iht foiituts a illi jitisons I lint aalmm the 

Ol iii/iliin ojitrilts should lit (list ourifrtd tei 
llu s| itt III lot il millilv Ihiit should hi no 

ohptliin lo llu toiilitls aailh the jit oph for 

a lu m Ol willi aahom il aaoiks 1 | will not always 
I |i ssilih ihfitloH foi a (iimiml to t oinmit 

trmu md t st ipt jiumshmtul tin on h u quam 

I nil I aailh somt jioliti olTuti St If itsliuni on 
till jiiil 111 llu ollit I 1 I' i noil sii <11 stum and 
juflii Kills thst It lion nii\ ht his lusi unit But 
tlu It lit soiiit oiilsidi nils loo aahuh tan he 
siipjilud It) hnn I iw md oidi i htm on SirU’s 

hsK llu jioliit IS or misi 1 uiiilt i llu State 

oat limit 111 An olliiii aaho stnis avilhin that 
SOI tiv aaluif hi is hoin md hid „rtiavii uj) is more 
h dilt Id lu isjitistfl lo lot al mflutntts than one 

who IS m ilun Flu foinu r has imny family 

itlatiais fiieiuls md utju niilaiites m whom 
ht has soiiu vtsleil inlorest Besitl4,s he has 
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numerous indirect aiquaintances. His relations 
and fiiends aic the souices from winch legal or 
extra-legal pressuie is sometimes hrouahl whuli 
an olhcei finds it difficult lo icsist in all east's 
Pressure also comes from those who conliol tie 
political stunts Ihe policeniari needs piotcctioii 
The evil of inUiftrence willi the administralne 
process can ciilainiv hi miligatcd to a cirlain 
extent by or< anising ilie [lolne fonts on a 
centralized basis /\t liast letruitiiunl <iiul mtii- 
stale Itansfti may lie Itandtd o\tr Iti tlu (tntial 
Coveinment vvlio while allotnip tin in lo iht 
Stales will gi\i due wt'iglit lo llit pniniple lliat 
no officer is jiostdl m his nalivt si lU in lln 
peiiod diuing whnh hr is li.iblt' to ht' exposed 
to unhealthy local influincc I he hi'hci jiolue 
])C)sitions aic as al jnesnil uimrucl ly ptisons 
fiom Iridiin Police S(i\Kf and the |unioi by 
those from the Stiles l*olicc Services I rdi i 
the nt'W suggestion these |iinioi olFneis also will 
form the pool of Indian Police Seieni ]i dili 
to sene aiiv when in the coimliy Ibis new 
system based on niter stile and inha-stik liaiis 
fer of ])i rseninc I will iliseouiaae officeis to nt 
mixed m the seKiely and vice versa also To 

an officer theic will lie an alien society when he 

has fewcT priv itc illations To the society also 
the offuei will he a sti anger I his siranaeness 
may help to soive as a contact filler 

AH siigaestions for re foiin whieh aim al 
improvma the epnhly e>f adnimistialion aiul 
bring It upto dale mav be aood .nul some may 
be expeiimenleel upon But m tins ]>rot(ss ol 
reform the public has to ])liv a definite and 
positive role Wc talk of athninistralive ineitia 
but foiget oiii own Ve loigel that as eilizens 
of a friee deinotralie stile oui elulits aie two¬ 
fold name 1\ —111 to help the stale m deteet 

ing and pieventirm e nines and (h) lo keep a 
constant wateh ovtr the activities of the stale 
and se'e tli il the latter does not heeoinc a de'spot 
Whc'Tiever such .i teridenev ajipeais it should he 
curbed down The tendi'nrv to sn down and criti¬ 
cise cannot help much Ihe Government alone 
should not be evpeelcd to lemovc every thorn that 


jiricks There should be our initiative to take bold 
steps te) rebut any cntroachment upon our liberty 
and privileges All pohtieal parlies should as a 
pait ol their piogramnie organize tht public and 
ciealc a stiemg puhlit ctnsoi The government 
being eemtrollid by llic Icatlmg jiolitical paity 
lias a Ing^e i share of lesjionsibility for the 
fulfilme nt ot this task 

I leh town sbenilel have a siieiiip of 
mile pendent minded at live pel sons wliom the 

jioor hil[»hss populace miy a])pioaih liu fiee 
advice and assisiaiu e as.amsi the hiiioaueraty 
and who on the olhei side sbenilel also 

give aelv II ( fieely and ojii iily to the autho 
lilies I 111 aelv ice slienild not be inter 
firenee Ibis boelv miy si ive is a medium of 
conliels between tlie two as a eo'iimoii fiitnd 
Reliance can be ])l ud on the ii evid nee m any 
jniblie mijucsi a^am-l the aulboiilj It will 
t eke mill li tune until the soeutv giovvs to tint 
lie veil)])! el s| up y\s a niiasuie ol c\|)eiiiiHnt 
tile govtiumeui miy ippomi m i ii b elislnet a 
small eommillee of uim-ofiie ul me tube is lou 
sisimg ol eepiil le pie m ul itivcs ol polilual 
jiaili's and ol itspidibli luduasid iili/ens The 
nnin i)b)eil of the lonunillii i-- lo biin >■ the 
e ISIS of ille_d 01 uuwirianleii ae ts of the sub 
otelmalfs to the uoliee ol sn|)eiiois anil to walcli 
111 it action IS taken a_eiii'l the defmlleis It may 
lepoil to the aiilluniliis llie state of lli< publie 
mind 1)11 anv mcasuii and al o })ul)bc difficulties 
P'eiiig 111 constant eimlui with the two il will 
undeistaiid and appiiciale the two aspeets—public 
and adiinmsirative of a prohkm iind may ihtii 
make Inlancicd iceonmitiidations rmally the 
e|iieslion of ecjual political le pie sentalion is also 
]tu])oilant I (jual le piese ntilion of paitics will 
eliscoujagi' polilieal manoeuvre 

No person ean enpiy the lights guaianfeed 
hv the Gonsiitution if he does not pav the pric'e, 
not even a mighty state ean claim to c'xist long 
if it pays no thought to cuih down the* disruptive 
foiees—mliinal oi ixteiiial. and no democracy 
can live if the public is not highly developed 
rietnal yigilanic is the puce of liberty. 
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RAJASTHAN 
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Head of the Depaitment of Political Science, 

The federalism enshrined in the Consli- 
lutinn ol India is a type by itself. It prides 
in its prejudice for the Centre. There is, ol 
course, a clearly marked distribution of 
powers between the Centre and th*' consti¬ 
tuent units of the Union. The princijilc 
followed in the distribution of powers in the 
federal systems of the world has been “enu¬ 
meration and residiLim.” In the Indian 
CoPf.tdution (as undej the Govertnment of 
India Act ol ID.'IS) the principle ol statutory 
allocation of powers both to the Centie and 
the units lias beim adopted through tht 
Union list, the State List and the Concurient 
Last, the residual y powers being vest|(.'d in 
the Centn'. 

The g'l.mdian.ship exrcised by the Centre 
o\er the units will be ck-ar through an 
examination of financial relationship be¬ 
tween them. 'Ihe purpose of tins paper is to 
look into the theoy as adoiited by the Consti- 
tuiion and the aeliial position existing in 
this lespeel so far as it relates to the Rajas¬ 
than Stale. 

The Constitution eslabli.shes separatv' 
“Consolidated Funds’’ of the Union and the 
several States. Similarly, there is provision 
for the* establashment of separate' “Conlin- 
gency Funds.” Separate lields of financial 
resources have been dc'inarcatcd 1 ir the 
Union and the Stales. Besides, there is pro¬ 
visions for assignment to the' State's oi the 
proceeds of certain taxes, division of seime 
others, anei also for granfs-in-aicl by the 
Union to the States. 

Regarding the d'jsrtibutaon of revi’iiues 
between the Union and the States, Article 
2G8 of the Constitution mentions the* Dubes 
levied by the Union but collected and appro¬ 
priated by the States. Stamp Duties or 
Bills of Exchange etc, and Excise Duties on 
all goods except alcoholic liquors for human 
consumption and opium etc., (but including 
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medicinal anel toilet preparations containing 
alcoholic and naiceitic drugs) though includ¬ 
ed m the* Union List and levied by the Uniou 
—are collected bv the- States in so far as 
leviable within Iht'ir respective territories 
and their proceeds foim part of the revenues 
of the States by whom they are collected. 

Art. 2(59 enumerates certain taxes and 
duties which are levied and collected by the 
Union but th(> proceeds of which are assigned 
to the State. Th('y are ; (a) duties on suc- 
ci'ssion to jiropcrty other than agricultural 
land; (b) estate-duty in re.spect of property 
other than agricultural land ; (c) terminal 

taxes on goods i>r passengers carried by rail¬ 
way, sea or air ; (d) taxes on railway fares 
and freights ; (e) taxes other than stamp du¬ 
ties ni transactions in stock exchanges—and. 
futures markets ; and (f) taxes on the sale or 
purchase of newspapers and on advertise¬ 
ments jmhhshed in them Tht* Con.^titulion 
(7th Amendment) Act. RDB has added one 
more item to this List, viz, taxes on the sale 
oj' purcase of good^ other than newspapers 
when it takes place in the course oi inter¬ 
state tiade or commerce. 

Art. 270 has providi'd that taxes on in¬ 
come other than agi'icull nral income are to 
he levied and colh'cted bv the Union but 
Ibcir proceeds are to be divided between the 
Union and States. The Constitution further 
provide; (Art. 272) that Union duties of 
Excise other than such duties on medicinal 
and toilet preparations as are mentioned ip 
the Union List may be distributed between 
the Union and the Stales if the Parliament 
so decides. 

Besides this scheme of sharing the pro¬ 
ceeds of certain taxes and duties there is 
provision in Ait 275 for granis-in-aid from 
the Union to such Slates as Parliament may 
determini' to be in need of assistance, parti¬ 
cularly fur purposes of promoting welfare 
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of the Scheduled Tribes or raising the level 
of administration in the Scheduled Areas.' 

It is proposed to examine here the actual 
sharing of finances between the Union and 
the State of Rajasthan from 1951-52 to 1962- 
63 in the light of the above mentioned pro¬ 
visions of the Constitution. 

At present there are four important 
heads in the income of which the States got 
a share from the Centre: Union Excise 
Duties, Taxes on Income (other than agri¬ 
cultural income), Estate Duty in respect of 
property other than agricultural land, and 
taxes on Railway fares. The several share? 
are determined by the President of the 
Union after considering the report of the Fin¬ 
ance Commission appointed by him under 
Art. 280 of the Constitution. 

Union Excise Duties 

The recommendations of the First 
Finance Commission as accepted by the 
Government of India provided that 40'^/'; 
of the net proceeds of the Union Duties of 
Excise on tobacco (including cigars, ciga- 
rattes etc.), matches and vegetable products 
should be distributed among the States in 
porportion to their population according to 
the 1951 census. The share of Rajasthan 
State has been fixed at 4.41/f of the divi¬ 
sible pool. 

In accordance with the final recommend¬ 
ations of the second Finance Commission as 
accepted by the Government of India few 
more commodities viz., sugar, coffee, tea, 
paper and vegetable non-essential oils were 
included in the scheme of sharing of receipts 
from the Union Excise Duties. Anothei' 
important change in this scheme was that 
25 (y of the net proceeds was to form the 
divisible pool from 1957-58 instead of 40S 
as before. The share of Rajasthan State 
was raised to 4.7r; from 4.411;. From 
1957-58 Rajasthan has also been receiving 
her share in additional Centra] Excise 
Duties in lieu of the loss of revenue due to 
abolition of Sales Tax on mill-made textiles, 
sugar and tobacco (including manufactured 
tobacco) on which additional Duties of Ex¬ 
cise have been levied under the Additional 
Duties of Excise (Goods of Special Impor¬ 


tance) Act, 1957, This additional share of 
Rajasthan has been as follows : 


Year 

1957- 58 (A;c) 

1958- 59 (A/c) 

1959- 60 (A/c) 

1960- 61 (A/c) 

1961- 62 (R.E.) 

1962- 63 (B.E.) 


Amount (Rupees) 
36,75,000 
1,19,59,000 
1,16,93,000 
1,13,47,000 
1,70,51,000 
1,18,00,000 


The total yearly share of Rajasthan in 
the Union Excise Duties is indicated by the 
following figures ; 


Year 

1951- 52 (A/C) 

1952- 53 (A/c) 

1953- 54 (A/c) 

1954- 55 (A c) 

1955- 56 (A/c) 

1956- 57 (Ac) 

1957- 58 (A/c) 

1958- 59 (A/c) 

1959- 60 (A/C) 

1960- 61 (A;c) 

1961- 62 (R.E.) 

1962- 63 (B.E) 


Amount (Lakh Rupees) 

77.46 

73.33 

71.26 

78.14 

80.27 
171.98 
277.33 
285.50 
286.56 
349.58 
551.00 


The recommendations of the third 
Finance Commission as accepted by the 
Government ol India have reduced the 
divisible part of the net proceeds of Union 
exci.se duties from 25',' to 20G but have 
increased the shareable excises from 8 to 3 ) 
by including all articles (othc'r than motor 
spirit) on which sucli duties were collected 
in 1960-61 and excluding those (but not ex¬ 
cluding silk fabrics) on which the yield wa,. 
below Rs. 50 lakhs a year. The entire nc'. 
proceeds of the additional excise duties on 
mill-made textiles, sugar and tobacco which 
were levied in replacement of the State? 
sales lax are attributable to the slates (other 
than those accruing to the Union territories) 
While continuing to regard population as a 
major basis for distribution of the union 
excises the Commission has also taken intc 
account other factors such as the relativi 
financial strength of the State, the level o 
development reached, the percentage (’ 
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srheduled castes and tribes and the bacK- 
watd c]as.ses, etc Rajasthan’^ sluni is no 
1o be 5.93 pel cent 

• 

Shale in Taxes on Income: (Other than 
aiti'iculluial intoiiic and Coipoiation tax) 

A part oi the })incecds oi taxts on Imoinc 
(ither than ajiicuituia] mtoan., in . 

♦ai as Iho ivpie tsil piot'td-. nil)jbutat l< 
to Unif)'. Tt iito.u , (oi {oimc I’v Fait F 
bl itioi ui t.i |)a_>ab*o in K spiel > ' 
thiion {.niolumcnt'', lani'd to F^e states 

iliL 111 i hill nil, C’o'nnii^s .ni iiad 'ecotn 
im nee llu ! 55 < ol the nt plotted tio 

iich sliiiLiFi con^tiuio. tlic 'li 1 lid 

pint IF ^ hull \v IS alt 51 d A )0 ui u 
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die ne ' pi oi I c I u 1 t i * . !o o I \ i '• 1 o 
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l‘).)0-bO 
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.>20 81 

1960-61 

(A c) 


355 75 

1961-OP 

tK E ) 


;’.81.47 

1902-63 

(B.E) 


350 tiO 

The r ' 

lilt oi 

the accipt.nie 

■ of ihl Ll'i- 


animovis letonimeudaiions uL tlu' Thau 
i'lnance CoirnnisSiun L\ tt.e Ooxoinuiont ol 
India IS to iiiciease the Stall s sliaie oi 
income tax fioni GO', to GO ' bi jiinnirpo, 
liom Apiil 1, 1963 PieviousJy, 00'c ol tlio 
income tax pool woie distiibuud aicoidiu't 
to population and only 10'r on the basis ol 
lollection. Now 80', is to be dj\,Kkd on the 
basis of population and 20', on that of coi- 
Jf'ction. Rajasthan's share of the divisible 
liool now will be 3,97 per cent. 
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Estate Duty: 

Nit p'occcds oi Estate Puu iii ics- 
jit(„ ol piopeity othi 1 ttian .upicultural 
1 . ml I aijil in so tai .is tlif v up i--.tjit the 
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Taxes on Railway Fan*' : 
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cjjik ol toiii]'! n nilioii to them ainountmg 
b.oidlj' to the .xonis they we'e ieieivin£> 
boioie the tax \vn. abolished (fiom 1 41961). 
The grant received by Rajasthan in this 
respect has been shown here under'this head 
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jn the Revised Estimates ioi 1961-62 and the 
Budget Estimates tor 1962-63 Her shaie 
has been as lollows 

Yeai Amount tLakh Ruiitc*-) 


1957-58 

(A 

c) 

12 

76 

1978 a') 

(A 

n 

7 . 

74 

1959-60 

(A 

<-) 

So 

4b 

I960 61 



9 > 

36 

1961-02 

(!1 

r ) 

8 s 

90 

1962 6 , 

(B 

E) 

87 

00 


Grants-in-aid: 

Undci this head piovi len is ma * 
in the budget ol Raiastlian ioi Cliatil^- 
in-Aid leceriil lre)m the (»overnnunt o‘ 
India uiiel( I 'it 27) ol the Con 1i 
tutioii loi WellaK belieme in bihicl'h i 
Arca> and otliei ^lants-iu-aiel .i-. pei loeoii 
xnendalion-. ol the Finauee Comnussiou Hi 
rcteipis loi wtiiaie in Scheduled Aieis ui 
eo-ieJated to the' expeudiluie to be incurred 
bv the tv'll tln'i Cjio\ cinmciil on tin 
Stheiiies loi till piutJose 

Miscellaneous Ad luslments 

This is one ol the nnjoi hcae' 
prese’ibeel tlu Compt lolle i luui 

Auditor-Cionci al Thi-. is mciclv m 
adjusting heael The leceipts on a 
count ol the admimoliaeion ol Petiohu n 
anel F\iloi\is \et me' the liieliau Aim, 
Act ai(' credited in the lust instance to th< 


Pailiculais 

1977-58 

1958-59 


\'C 

A C 

1 Share in Ccntial 

513 09 

669 6i' 

Taxes 



2 Giants-in-aid 

o31 80 

264 87 

(me hiding Misc 



adjustments) 



3. Total of 1 and 2 above 

844 89 

934 4’ 

4. Tot'al revenue 

3068 94 

3097 3U 


State Account and then at the end ol the 
financial ^cai the whole amount realised is 
iiansieiicu o the Centre he ado ol account 
b\ deduct cnti The same amount is agani 
trail'-If 111 ei to the St tie A< count and 
c edited to the aboxe head Hio liguie, 
re odn^ tile xoluiiu ol 11 ant-, in-aid (m- 
eJuditi iuiset laiicou-, Vdiu tments) re- 
ecvXcd h^ Kijaslliui ue as follows 
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Si ond Fin inee C mit i sion Xvhuh he c ini' 
elJie i\i • 1 oin Ihe I ii nerd \i u dF)?-) 
e 1 11 ) npox I uit J u I lui 1 n lh 
I’lianci il nlition betvxeen the Centre an’ 
the St iteriu tabk-. bcloex 1 i\e liguie 
le. udii) f Rajasthai relating to this perroel 
mce 1977 76 


(Lakh Rupees) 


1979 ( 0 

00-61 

61 02 

G2-6a 

A C 

A C 

K E 

B/E 

710 67 

748 22 

829 05 

/ 

1009 00 

HO 81 
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19 
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Yearly pcicentage of fho Grants-in-aid 
fMUTi the Union to the total receipts of the 
Stale h rs neen as follows clurinf the sanre 
nc 1 lod , \ 
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The The ^>-1 tist es .ihow Mi elirui 
the 1 e t “-I \ e 11 <' 11 isfli ir In 1 e n i e cei\ 
m ’ fioin ^-1 ... j() )(i ) ()1 h< 1 tot il }li\r 

nnoRecnpIs m the foeii o| let >-!ni( in the 
Cential ta\cs ntl G' mis m iid ( nrlud 
Jn^ nuscollanooiis ndiudme nts) 

In oieler lo complete t^-'e piclure of 
(lepcnrlenee of Raiislhm on the Uniem Go^- 
ernment ir financi il i nf te t s (he p’eiMsionm 
the Constitution leqaidinq ioti.nvinti hi 
iKo tei be taken neito ef Ait ” i state's that 
the Ceneminent eif Indn ma siib|f'tt 
conditions laid down hv the Parliament 
make loans to uii Gite’ or ff|\ e guarantee 
m respect e>t an\ leians laiscd Iw a state P 
further adds that a state m,i> not withoiM 
the consent of the Geivernme nt of India 
^aise any loan if there be still emtstandin 
any part of loan which has been made to ine 


tate by the Union oi in lespoct of which a 
nniantce has been pi\en by the Govern- 
inc nt e f India 

In the. ioim nl lenns and mint*- Rata- 
th in leeeneel Rs 62 81 trore^ liom the 
(a 1 eminent e( India euit ol the teit il c ^pen- 
dituu of r 102 74 nents on *tb( Second 
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’ M le nt in ie i nd' i t < tirte of ini ome t i 
d I\ 1 ni' e \ (1 1 iw I 1 dt I n k 1 ot c'diioi- 
t )M h' dtb and other ex e P r leti itios 
nt di I tb n snhe < ed usnonsihbY Tbfi 
C ntu hl‘- 1 rilin'be 1 of he id v hich will 

ox id a to xm x ohm f oi mcomo such as 

in‘~1(rm oieiso I'tc on the othoi hind the 
1 (rime ''m’li somei ot tho souue-. ot the 
States IS Id el\ to be dw incllni <' '.iich as ex- 
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ol und\ <-ociirif\ si ibddx nd cud’t the o 
II ht bo 'rounds open b to i nort some 
o) the dCDIltlllO (jniliutm The pTOVrs'lonS 

tc lulm' Imanci 1 enir e rri- 1 ^. u i>,p fnn.- 
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of l(d(T dism let 'bis to bo ob<-ei\ed that 
this SO’t of f m me lal de i ondc nc e ol tho umt<; 
'if tho TTiiion on the Tn]oh1^ Centu' prewidcs 
but little uistification foi pumtf.thom the 
dufmljed nomenclature of ‘Stales’ 



THE MISHMIS OF LOIflT FRONTIER DI\ ISION 


By COL.. P. N. LUTITRA, 
Adviser Id the Governor of Assam 


The easternmost division of the North-East 
Frontier A.'V'iie}', called the Lnlht Frontier 
Divisioj', is hoonded on the east b>' the 
Pu'uu) district of northern P.mma aiul on the 
north hv th^,- Tibetan (.bslircl of Zayui To 
the West and South of Loin! lie Lao other 
sister Divisions of jNEFA Frown as the 
Sians^ and Tira]) Frontier Divisions. 

Lohit Frontier Ltivn m iias an area of 
approximately 90.19 sqr.are miles with .'i 
population of IG.OIO. Lilie tlie remaining 
four Divisions of NEFA it is named alter 
the piin(''})al ri\ ei Lohit which cubs thicufpt 
the Himalayan ran;a. . It has its sourLe.s m 
the Zavnl F’rovince of soul li-o.isi Tibet and 
enters India in the extreme north-east corner 
of Assam. .Yftcr a course of some 12(1 mdes 
throne,h precipitous valleys, it enters the 


plains and soon after joins the Brahmaputra. 
Another r'ver equally tuibulent, known as 
Dibatu;', flow.! nortli to smuh to the west of 
Lohit. 

In the b;i;-ins of thi'se two rivers live a 
j.coyjJe i^enci'ic.i!’’,' known as tiie Tdishmis 
Th(' M'.sbtms of ihii Lohit Valley me divided 
into two Lfrours. difl'erin.iy in languappbul no! 
m cus’o'v.s. 'J h"se ai\' th’a Ivlijns of the 
Upper Lohil and the Diganis to the west ol 
them on the lower u.-ache.s. 

'I'lie I'Lshm: society generally recognises 
and exal'.s tiie tu mociaiic riehls of an indivi¬ 
dual. d'neie nt- no chief> oivong the Fiish- 
nns, and ma.autlmrid' does not, in theory, 
ixU ii'.! beyonr! Ins own household, “llow- 
(■', er, as IS the care all 'lie worlil over, men 
of cliaiactci- and wealth tend to acquire in- 
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fluencc and authority” and it is these men 
who tip the scales in arbitration or discus¬ 
sions which are held lo resolve disputes. 

» The NEr'^A adnuni.slration res|)ccts the 
local codes and !(>pai ij.sap;es and tHe ma_)oril 
of cases are settled without rori)Uise to 1h': 
Indian Poial (\)de. A fine e; the iisuai 
inelhud of punishment and lliis is LU'ner.all'. 
paid in terms of catlle head.s. Tims, for 
('xani) le, lh(' tjenalfv lor murder may he T.a 
U) 80 h('ad cO ratllc' ; adultery is luinished 
'.''dh a fi.fu’ of from 2 lo 7 catlh' heads ar/i 
similai' is the ptmalty foi' theft. 

Individnali.stic Tnijts 

Like most tiill-tr'be.s, Mishmis arc an ui'i- 
inihldted ard rrcodom-lovin'.-; people ThI ; 
inst'net hvids lin'm, idmiiertral i\a !>, .^pe-’k- 
iny, to tile rmiier me-in\'eai('it e.v'i'ooe -p' 
\ \ mi'; :n -■ 'al' o,. ii[i,, o<' 2-1 f oi -1: s c' (u .,-1 
iuPae, .1 \i!!aye. S-m e ■'”!! , -c. me an mor-> 
than the h() 0 ;,e-ljoJd of a ',i!-.;’e h'eiij^ 'I'he" 
are. tlnis, Mn-mlarl', iinl-h^eiial It' 
nhlipat am.'-; or demand;: iinno.se,' .soca'I" 
that has to liv-’ .is an inh'orated i-ntity T'le 
.same itulividualislie Ir.iil is expressed in 
tlieir behefs of supof-natnial pod'', Tima, 
whetea;’ soiuf' pods are yenmaf, other.s per- 
^ lin .‘-p 'cialiv to men ami women 'I'!-;, 
Go'.d of crops and slcy is yeneral t-i ev'e:;, 
one, but ilie C'b-d of clidd-bir'b rs tii*-- 
woman’s God only. Then' priest f.ysten; 
nrom'd'.s another fvample of th-'U’ indiv- 
duali.sm. Althoueh there are imests. iher^ 
is no riqidity in the conipe,.-iiion of 1h; 
olas.s. Nor is there anv a.^e limit for priests 
and, apain, unusual as it .seems, the prjoslly 
powers are not always hereditary'. 

In the social customs also, the Mislmnis 
are permitted a wide rau'^p of individual 
freedom. A younff man m.ay, therefore, 
decide to marry as and whtm ho likes and 
be cxcrcise.s free personal choice in fmdim* 
a bride. A female ,t;o-beiween ascertains 
the pirl’s fce]in^^s for no tprl is married 
a.£{ajnst her will. There is, of course, a bride 
price but a.s soon as the first instalment i;? 
paid the husband may visit the wife in her 
parent’s house. There are no marria^je 
seasons as such and ndr is there any limit 


laid down for the number of wives a man 
ma\- possess. Polygamy can be freely prac¬ 
tised pj-ovided a man can afford it. 



Mi 'iiDii pi n ite- iicrDO' dccoralcd 

cii.ni--! ->l i!.i- dt.!, ili.ihi'; ,if! iiiipnt'lant 

I) : U!' 


tmid; [''i-tin'icr DiAusion ’was consti- 
'h ' '■ (t>,'v:'d-' .ayn I; is tilo jurisdic- 

■' ' . r .( poPtic;,] otficer, r.'inn'illy called 

DmiO; I‘ii-mn;'-'; i'-tru. I- 'U the sc'ttU'd areas. 
G'., ■ dim.mi is di\'ided ndo centres and. 

oil ’.vi’.i'li vmciOT Assis'nnt Political 

and, P'.'vo .SiiprTintondt'nfs, have an 
inte.'O-iiu d uri'.yramme of devc]''nment of fhe 
heal ocn Tomy Tezu, tlw Di,strict Head 
Quarlor-' !i,a.a ,a high school v\ hich was con- 
\('rt.-'f! thi;:; into e lliybor Secondary 

othno! Tde’sen '.‘t’cI'"' i!,- ps :scd fhe Pdatri- 
'.ail.''''on Ex,,i'imat i'Sn !his yi'cr from this 
,':cho.')k Thi'^ sciinol h.a.c; ,a N.C.C. troop 
and .al.‘-:o a Girl Guide Unit. 

Conraire and Tenacity 

The stamina and warlike o/ialities of 
the Mishmis came up for trial when the 
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ih( ChiiH i <1 n Sfjjtcnilci i 

"yt u li I 1 u ]! i! )iiji ,)l il ui W lion 

J uc I c 111! 1 1 I I 1 isi 1 111 

! i\ 1 il n • 1 1 jiii Ihl \ j^hnus s'ool^ 

Jil It 1 i ( I I [) 11 () I) \i I 11 

( ai i It il lo 1 t ) Id 111 (I 1 I ()\ id( 1 

IdiKi (I I I \vi 1 I I I 1 t (il lb 

enc II \ H t It f \ c 11 t I T tl t ^ w I 11 nI 
an a i dc i K i i\ 'b d -.jiliy d ^ivii 

piottrlmJ '(lit Hid ((111 lU 1( I whitli 

thtv lit 'yd (11 ! IK Vv'n 


( 1 


I It ( I 111 


\ it lull i\\ il the 


) u ( 

\ t 
f 'i ( 


h t 1 111 H I t d< 1 Mil 1 LS Ml 

I lui hi \tlmiiii Intjon set 

I 1 I h( ' ic 1 Ih d in a mat¬ 

in 1 ) n d ttindiliiis ol Ido 
K.i 1 1 -yi 11 ( t lilt Misiiiin 

( i 11 t A i \ ind ' (Il nt t It -was 
11 111 c b iiv-t \ huh tnibled 1 heni 

,ti ( 111 11 ttt)iK)ii\ in cl short limt 

I (1 iiK 1 11 ) It e a thqiidkc in 19 ')U which 

1 Hi d HI I d -yO inaiiy ot the hillsides 
1 1 h ltd the i\hol( aspect of tlu coun+rj' 






C/VLUJITVS \P1»\LUNG I’RAFFIG PKOBI.LAl 

Dn SOM MVIH CIJAITCIUEE M Coni 


The niat>niliide of Calcutta’s ti<in^poit, 
problem ma> be well nn.>£;in(d lioin . 
sjmple ubcixatioii of th( lalc' Di B C 
Rov foimerl-s llu Chief Miinslci oi W( ‘ 
Be iigal 

“Then w .1 a lone wliiu iiam ii- 
eluding in^stli Ihmight that C'l nti 
Avenue had a lot e>f space with o eoi ' 
minus 70 Jl width Little did we a| (»' 
hend tliepi dial in lOOJ lh( sp i e f 
moving vilnculai tiallie v ould be en 

dow n to ‘10 ft th( ]) u keel c us In m 'i 

mti ude I s 

Caleutlis 1i ilii pubkiM j u d' 
app.dliii^ bee HI Ju ^oluin of Ik j viliu 

lai tialtie i^aiiju iU\ iiviea i i loi Id 

10', load nioitafiL a' n lien ,>! n nm 1 
meieiisid in Iht .uin i u > ( veeo dn t 

an fslimati pcopb itieindm loO ]ii ! 
stm, n d' e! (Ill 11 tint eem lo 
aecidemts) 

Tjalfit Figiircv 

To 'll an idea of tiii Cii\ tiat'i 
probh m the Caleid'i Meuopoliiui Pi uui 
mg 0( ,-ai isalioii niadi a '>ii\ev in tl 
Howl ah Budge aiea eii n a'e i n t vienl 
day and found that a 07 P.OO people an 
‘31,7.11 vehicles eiossed the same biieUe' i 
put bedow the details loi leaJeis’ iiiteii * 



No of )H’ 0 })k No 

n! sell ek*- 

Tl ams 

11.1787 

1907 

Buses 

207235 

4220 

Othef fast 



vehicles 

41080 

22481 

Slow vehicles 

22.354 

147.57 

Pedestrians 

12.344'3 

— 

Total 

5,07 899 

4.37.)1 

,Haphzard Growth 


Calcutta’s 

traffic problem 

has bocom 


•icute because her roads aic not built to sui 


e p. Pnalai \ olu 1 e* and u.diie which is 
(die n elope m ei< e lopoel e luntries Tei illUc.- 
t tl le III limit did th< Pads one 
hiiili foi I’alkis e niiot SI i e loi tianis o. 
iioto e u win } iMji t bicifid i laels to 
I till 1 , opt) I 11(1 Jill ad sLite of 

ihe leiv 11 '1 )\ bt il Boat i i guiii rc- 

uiiili 1 u ill! eoiiuc ion C'lu vvemdeio 
h)\ oil ciH j)l J lie I i ltd 1 unclpisland 

I ai ai a eit o\‘ i u ne s tP na to glow 

( 11 I nop Cl idle anei o the people 

)\ ( til tl '1 po'leei hoiii aiiel to their 

II n I V e 1 \ elav 

V 1 I J Lia I )i\ n ha‘- not been 
p 1 I 'll I ^p 1 '1 a m indu'-tiiaJ and 
ei 1 tl e did eeo 't Re ul' is (hat sli(‘ has 
pevci till! pp)])tid iiilf tliiike ef vmih the' 
il jIs i.e^iLie OI 'll two pioblenia 

( i\t em I e I IMi il\ tHeie is no hlgh- 

a aheb tan link ji tins Cnv with thi'* 

jiL^'Kin 111(1 r sell! jiiits eif India Onlv 
(ir ’i hold e oniioe ts Ckdeulta with hoi hioith- 
t 'em p (III nai ea Bid even th's 
Reiae! i J li li i le ti i )i' le i (loi it least 

(I 1 111 m C 1 (Id* I s 11 It Pli il oi It) naiiovv 

ltd 1 1 II ei'L d makin > fiatfic 
n V 1 1(1 L -lo\ ' i p) d aecilent'. on th*' 
me 1 I < Sen nil e oiu nun t ation inside 
the eit tl . am hi ,nl\ unsatisiacknv A 
In I niindte’ t t d ulv pi enger at least 5 
to <1 I il li , eoi o to Lakulti to attend oiti- 
d hon 111 ml' Fill tmin evisting 

Uivel tl '1 le it Howl all and Sealdah 

1 iio 1 lie Pel t)\ ihi CdcLilta Itamwiyi. 
id S lie Bu e b) uaeh Dalhousie S(j, 
aiL eNlieinelv mad'eiuak 

tk ode tile aln've Cilemii (odav sutlers 
ftom tialljc bot'l 'kl* due 'o two other 
UiPons alsr ( i) ilmeninal piessuie ot 
oopulatioii m (''di it i due to paitition and 
(b) lick Oi rieilile lot eiuick movement 
liom e>ne flip ol ine Cjtv to aiiothei spoen- 
alK tuim n eneumteience to the cemtie 

The abn c proldems indicate that 
Calcutta IS heading towaids a scifous crisis 
and that immediate steps should be taken 
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to face the disatjlci Tiue, the magnitude 
of the problems .ind their hcdV'^y Iinaiicial 
implications make the -.anic Xotmidable 
Yet, we must not foiget that Calcutta is the 
nerve ccntii ol the whole oi India ‘•be 1 j 
linled up with the mtciest of India as i 
whole The eioic, m any event, wc ,hai 
have to lace tin, chilltngc in oui national 
linterost 

Moild Bank Mission’s Conti'in 

Little V onde 1 thfietoie tint Cilcutta-s 
Irallio pioJlen attiacted the athntion of 
a Wet’lei 11 mk Mj-^sk n Liltk wondci acu’ 
that the Comm IS"-ion wa i-idetd shetckcd 
to lind tbit no ii^oxisjon was made Joi 
Calcuttas 111 piovemcnt <ind so made lb 
folloWiii obseuahon 

In the M' ^lon Mew one ejf tin 
mo ♦ Cl ir (ion wr d in s e^ ui the Plan 
IS the e mtimied ne bet ol Mie piohlcm 
ol uilnn eto\ c lopme’it ol C ilcult i V 
this 1-, to bt icmtdifd i 1 !•:. e -^e dial fu t 
Ihe Ccnti il ru’voiniuent should acce” 
the diieet ml sji cial finmcid re^poi 
sibililv loi the imitoeemcnl ol th cou 
dition"^ m th C’tv and ‘'(eond tbit lb'' 
ptoMiiri d and mumejpal audionti 
shonlfl cioiJfiatc m e 1 il b'-huia iin 
cflcetivc l)oth lo cans th omh an cn 
lai eel )uo f Tame of municipal lecem 
strueimn and jinpioeemeni ’ 

leiwa’els The Solution 

An\ modem tien plannmt woith th 
name to b c me uece ful mn t pioM’ 
adequdelv loi el o cl \ mow lb of tiaffi' 
and ti nsjKutit’oi necels ^Iso fidui* 
needs mu t not e c ipn one’ aMeution K 
cause an^ ti iMic and or lian-^ao talion jilan 
must ned leinMii content witli ]>iest’1 
condition bit aLo lenk ihcael to meet the 
futuio nerd Ihe quite awaic o’ 

this IS IrMP bird t> piepaio a plan to 
sci\c the Gitaecr Calcutht area foi the ne t 
25 years htaiing in mind the ^oeio-tHemomc 
and olhei changes that ina'^ be effected m 
the intervening period 

^ Finance 

But finance is the mam handicap to 
achieve the above objective About the 


financial burden it is interesting to note 
the obscivations ol Iho Woild Bank Mission 
here 

‘The Mifcsion got the impression' 
til'll the Corpoiation of Calcutta has 
ncithci the [)ow,ei nor the linancial re¬ 
join cc to cope with the slagfcimp pi ob¬ 
it nis 1 Lfd in the City Ihe annual 
tuinicipd levcnut is lejsliiclcd to the 
pdltv sum of about R'. f >5 millions—i 
go )d de il le ss than Bomb iv which is a 
^mallei c'tv Tlif Govcinment ol India 
Ic id I ) i( lu) these pioblems a-- wholh 
tie concern ot the Goveinment of We‘ 
Be 11 t whiG in tail is tiu^gling 
V ilh in in's oMk” dittieulties and ma i 
e ponri to I If ‘-1 iture that m'dequate 
j' 1 (pu rni the mbi(‘'ts of (be urbii 
11 1 riit \ )\ in i^mUidc of the 
cl n T e 111 t CiJeiitli pie^enls to tlip 
e n^c ( i( ( nd j olitic d common ofn 
(I i () c 111 1 ihoiiv no doidil m pait 
c dan tie i’iidff|uies fd thi rt^pon 
sihilitv rvei'borb .idinits that more 
oiu’Jit to he Hone about it Nobo(l> 
leaHv to Ho it” (fmphwjs mine) 

At 1(1 f osm the liuitllt o! fin incc 
1 i lollwvii tejs aic o be t ike n to m 
jiiv I I Cit tTai)-,poit con litjons 
1 Pjv Jilin [ t 1 Ixini titiispoil s\stci 
mu p o id bn the n oodi iio\emcn( ei 
jeo It ’lei ‘Dock duiiiig all the phises o 
Gi( iki Cdcnltas development In shoit 
the ])! m nmt>l me bide (ii) development o 
irii|( utcij il loids ind highways, (h) in 
pio d t 111-, of mis tianat and (c) int 
1111 o M 1 ton il imj’ ovcinents at one are* 
ibe s line time 

2 dhe piojusd to consli uct a ne\\ 
Ibid e 1C10SS the lloogbly is a very light 

icp m tralhc and tiranspoit dcvelopmeni 
jdins This will indirectly contribute to 
waids urban iirpiovcment schemes 

3 Intioduction ol iast-nioving an 
licejucnc edcctnc ti un services up ti 
Dallieauie Square jiomt so that fiorrt th< 
farthest point of Greater Calcutta’s ladiu 
the working population can reach his place 
of business within an hour’s time And i 
under-ground railway system is impracti 
cable for the purpose, then separate rail 
tracks for suburban services like Bombaj' 
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be laid for frequent and quick move¬ 
ments. 

4. Not only will all the suburban trains 
(•unverge at a place near Dalhousie Sq. but 
arrangements must also be made to have 
.-^mall halting stations at convenient places 
within the City. That would help the 
office-goers to avail of the tram services 
•ind thus reheve considerably the present 
loads on trams and buses. But the question 
1 -.: “How to open up a rail route from 
.icross the Gange.s to the City True, the 
|)re.sent Howrah Bridg(' is already over¬ 
loaded and incapable of the purpose. Here, 
without going into much details, if wamld 
1)0 sufficient for my purpose to say that , 
considerably high cantilever bridge, cat) 
able ol carrying the load of buses, lorries 
and ()ther heavy vehicles bi'side the nuiw.e’ 
trains (which bridge', of course, would not 
disturb the movement of ships), if construc¬ 
ted somewhere opposite the Maidan or near 
the Shalimai station would be ideal 

COMPO's Goal Abom Transport 

To develo]) a transport plan, ha.sed on 
need and fact, tliat will pi-ovide for the most 
efficient movement of ]X'ople and goods 
vvjthm llu‘ CMPO aiea within 1985, Ih • 
typt'.s of improve inents that will be rc'com- 
inended an'; 

lininediate Impi ovements 

As stated earlier, in the Hooghly rivei 
crossing—(1) a new ciossing of the river 
Hooghly has been recommended to ease' 
congestion on the enlisting crossing , (-) 

Howrah bridge improvement plan thumgh 
intersection channelization and pedestrian 
under-crossings and over-crossings to im 
jirovc traffic safety and traffic flow 

Long Range Improvements 

(a) New streets and highways to pro¬ 
vide needed capacity for futun vehicular 


traffic ; (b) reconstruction of existing streets 
and highways ; (c) mass transportation— 

'imprevemenls of existing serv'ices and a new 
monorail or under-ground rapid transit 
.system , (d) intersection signalization pro¬ 
viding automatic signals at all major inter- 
section.s in Calcutta to improve the flow of 
traffic on existing streets ; and (e) parking 
facilitic"-- s]7('. fvpcs and locations of off- 
stri'ct p.nknu facilities needed to .satisfv 
th(' cMsting and Inture narking demands of 
Calcutta's central area 

fiver and above llu' alioM' projects, m 
ordei t(' a\ 0 'd con^estioii in the existing 
G T. and B T m.uls and to provide a 
leMer unresiictcd a) proach to Calcutta, the 
World Bank undf r then I. DA Scheme 
ha\(' rgieed to fin.ince (he majoi jiart oi 
tlu' coiisli ucimn (8' Vivekmanda Bridge to 
.Sapl'ierani Bve-pass of G 1' Road 
(N.ll 2) vind West Pk'ngal poitiiin of 
Calcutta to Boiulxn r()ad (NH G) including 
Rupna!■n^^nn and Kani'sabati projecl.s at a 
tfital eost of Rs 10.00 crores. I'lie execu- 
tum of the work has been entrusted to 
Spcc.al Road De\elopm('nt Organisation, 
Go’'einnient of West Bengal 

Need for Elaborate* Surveys 

Fmallc, the CAli’O will luvt' to conduct 
elahoiate siuveys which must include; (a> 
int(i\uewing all truck-owncis to ascertain 
their 'vc|uirements of road lacilitios in 
difftient area.s of Greater Calcutta ; (b) 
intei viewing every houst'hold of Calcutta 
to aicertain their pattern of daily travel ; 
(i) spt'cial study of Greater Calcutta’s iin- 
j'oitant load intersections; and (d) survevs 
of tiavel-tinie on various sections of high¬ 
ways in the urban area to estimate the 
\olunit' of traffic that can be diverted All 
these would go a long way to solve the 
City's appalling traffic problem 
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By Prof. C. L. CHAKRABARTIIY M.A. 
Dept, of History, D. 


I 

The question of the attaimncdt or 
welfare of the people, especially in its 
economic sense, through the media of the 
capitalist state machinery has been assming 
importance since the latter part of the 19Mi 
century when it was experienced that des¬ 
pite amazing progress of industrialism the 
basic problem of every civilisation—poverty 
and sufferings of the people with their con¬ 
comittant complications—could not have 
been solved by the forces of so-called free- 
economy. The }icriodic crises, gradual irn- 
poverisliment of the masses, conflict be¬ 
tween the capital and labour, emergence of a 
militant socialist movement professing class 
struggle and seizure of state machineries — 
all these gradually brought the state in+o 
the vortex of conflict. Sometimes by re¬ 
pression, sometimes by concession the 
guardians of the state sought to check thv* 
revolution a ly proj^ensity of the massc's 
But this was not enough. Soon it was fi'lt 
that under the circumstances the state must 
directly interfere into the economic octivib’ 
of the society or revolution might turn 
everything upside down. In this way the 
t'xtcnsion of its spheres of activity and 
penetration into the life of the society and 
individual have been growing unabated 
since the close of the 19th century. The 
state has long ceased to be merely an 
institution for the preservation of law 
and order. On the contrar-y it is, to 
day. so it is asserted, an institution 
that has principally dedicated itself 
to the attainment of human welfare by 
solving all economic problems thereby 
evolving out an egalitarian society without 
tear.s. It is argued, therefore, that social¬ 
ism emphasising class war and .seizure of 
the power of the state by the working 
people is no longer possible and hence bet- 


B. College, Bongaon 

trr Ih> iciinquished as aii out-moded idea in 
view ot the fact that modi'ni stales in a!i 
lending coiintiies of the wanld ha\e already 
nridre.'.sed th( m&elves to tiie dnsk or re¬ 
alising .'social jusLici' by ciiiniuating eeoniy- 
nomic disparity among tlie claase.i and 
privilege.; ol the posses.sing clas,-.; 

It is, tievcI’thehs.s, da.sjraiih' that for .. 
ciear understanding of the validity of suci’ 
claims a brief examination of the pasi 
events bo made For huinrm experience 
from which all theories eMiiegge, is after ;di 
the product ot h'st.-r>' and iii<' haxiliilily of 
thc' claims of modem .etates being the 
institinions of weliare x'.dl be co.-roct!; 
understood win ii it.-; piascait chnrac-ter anJ 
potentiality are exainincu in the light of 
our past experience. 

II 

Unman In.s'niiy has ira^-eisod a loir 
w.-iv, upbn! and downdale. And in tlv 
c(/iirsc of its ion"', trevi-l it ha.s exjK'iienceg 
many a eham’e. une'ev ,oiu' 1 remend.'ni, 
revolutions and arranged its affairs afresb 
Des]iitc all these one thing has remaincii 
largely constant, disregarding certain foi- 
mal variations, th.at is to say, the exploit.a- 
tion of tho masses by the dominant clas.-' 
Whetlier it was in Egypt, India, Greece oi 
Rome, everywhere tho upper stata of tl'ic 
society built uyi their luxurious life and th-o 
edifice of their finer culture on the toilii 
and tears of the unprivileged millions or 
slaves Protests and revolutions there had 
been many with the result that gradually 
tho.se societies disintegrated from within 
and fell to pieces when attacked from witii- 
out. The States in none of these countri' > 
stood in defence of the popular righti. 
rather always sided w’lth the men of pro¬ 
perty which had palpably shown that thr 
basic task of the states as such was to secure 
the power and privilege of the ruling class. 
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Similar was the picture m the middle ages 
eaily phase ot the modern age The 
sc ib were crounch d down und'r leudal 
(ppiC‘sioii ahd whcKvci the pca'-anU lo 
\o]tcd as t]) 0 \ dd ] i Fu Ja'id in (hr 14m 
onM 13 and in C timniiv jn Ihc I'nh (cntur^ 
ho 'late iiichiiKi’c in boMi llu countiif' 
\cie ( Mkic ntl' on t he'd lo i p oi th» 

1 isni” 1 > 1 f\i I r it ! 1)1 ) 1 TP( p 11 jpc 

oiMib lo 1 ()i ( prl i() > 11' \ hfii/on beloie 

maul m'-' 1 u 1 lin 1 o\\ I'uiopt liid hid 

1 ' 1 I 1 ( ‘ ()1 I it. d 1 1 ] (1 n.'i )U \\ IS 

' ( U'oil > ( jif pd I Mil 11 piincii dl'. to 

< i u t h t 1 I j ' < 0 I last \\ hdt the iii i sc 
( Pli (dll 1 1 in ‘ PI <iu dot indpo\fi \ 
le 1 ' I I 1 h > I \ (1 Id u 1 c 1 Inn ) 

'1 i< 11 * Pt 1< Cl u in c ’ c ‘•1 1 aP I 
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demands lan lonUan to iho mtoic’sK ol 
the bourgeois'', the paihatue a‘at\ democi i- 
c\ was Lc'pl in cold stoKigi loi tb' liino be 
ng and CiomwcHian d'clatoiship wat- n 
eked to fight the jieatoi dmgci Lalci 
doneral Monk stamped.the rebels out and 


icsiorcd the monaichy which since 1688 
)'i. a happy compiomise with pirln- 
1 cnl'iv detnocracc In Fiance Ihf' follo- 
wti (1 Balicaul 'oc.ntd siinilai lteatincn+ 
md IP IMS —49 the socialists who helped 
ihc I JO ' 01 K lo ceplnic lowci wcu 1 1I0' 

( f ti p d u' left j-( (}^p nicr'^N of ttv* hlo 1(1 
1 si t , ,, ,1 (Cat 11 niac Two 

d ca'’!''• 'It 1 I th( bo'iigfosj>^ oi 

1 ' cc c. ]( d b\ Fii tsi 1 bioko-down the 
I h p( 1 1 if Fall I (lunmnc mcl entered 
^ n il it!\ mid I*pi s'lL'ii with tens 
( h 111 I f (( ' I a IF''] c nec' ot 

tip Pn Jiic'sl in fic niaij\ t the close of 
tlif fi'' wo’ld '■ i Wti il ni bip'^n'r 
dill' IS no IK < d )f niullinlNin th'' 
> t T ‘ s ol fcriLit' ol n led cH'-s c onflic’ 
1 ’ |t d 1 ' 'a' 1 hov <■ \ (1 ’ ( M )1 n 0 d m li*' 

I ha ' isti c' tdioiieh d'llcicpt jilidsc . 
(t h to 1 ) ( ('\ count \ wdli imn'ii 
1 tun I) t’n n anncT- oi its f\]>ressinn 
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home to the people that the state was chiefly 
the instrument of serving the interests of 
the possessing class and its organ, the gov¬ 
ernment, must always be used against the 
vital interest of the majority. 

The Socialists, particularly the Marxists, 
thus claimed to have laid bare the preten¬ 
sions of all hitherto existing states being 
the promoters of the interest of the com- 
mumty. The state has always been the 
preserve of power of the dominant class 
and unless the state power can be won or 
seized by the working class they will never 
bo able to turn its machinery into its own 
favour. Capitalists pile up their profit by 
denying the labourers of their legitimate 
share and in persuit of maximum profit the 
former overproduce and the sy.stcm runs into 
periodic crises thereby causing untold suffer¬ 
ings to the working men thousands of whom 
are thrown out of employment at the time of 
depression. The state not only does not 
come to their succor but suppresses them 
the least sign of agitation. Therefore, Ih^' 
Socialists of all shadc-s, revolutionary or 
evolutionary, are of opinion that the work¬ 
ers should acquire the political supremacy 
of the stale; that capita] should be socialis¬ 
ed so that if may no longer be exploitative of 
the workers ; that the produclix e forces 
should be so organised as to abolish the ele¬ 
ments of cri.sis and make them jnslrumenfs 
of realising social good ; that abolition oi 
capitalism is all the more important because 
it divides the society against itself by pro¬ 
voking class antagonism and thus fritter; 
the creative enorg^^ of the people away that 
might have been profitably utilised for fruit¬ 
ful nroductivc purpo.ses. The inner logic of 
socialism thus is not only based on economic 
reasons, but ethical and moral questions are 
also inextricably involved with it ; but it is 
maintained that the removal of economic 
inequality and gradual improvement in the 
condition of life of the people are the pre¬ 
requisite of moral and ethical welfare. 

Ill 

Contrary to the belief of the socialists 
the exponents of modern welfare states start 
from a different pi'cmise and deny th(> 


basic contention of the socialists, but 
not always their goal. Their main 
emphasis is towards the fact that a 
v/eliare state is realizable within 
the institutional set up ol capitalism. The 
proponents of this school reject the basic 
postulates of Marxian socialism while bor¬ 
rowing. without declaring it, from the Fabian 
and various other evolutionary’ socialists 
They reject the existence of class struggle 
and inevitability of the hegemony of the 
proletaiit. They believe that the deca¬ 
dence of capitalism can be permanent¬ 
ly avoided by the state by controllin; 
the activities (jf indu.stryg trade and com¬ 
merce ; that the modern stales arc no longer 
the prototypes of tlinsc of the 19tli century, 
over and above, consequent to the extension 
of franchise and ever increasing parlicipatioti 
of the people, the state lias already b. conT 
an instrument of rc'ahsing the interest of the 
community thus making any class confli;' 
and all that out of date. Gunner Myrdal 
writes, “the very idea of infnxlucing, in tli' 
capitalist state, peacefully and without rove- 
lution—in fad, as a sulistitutc for the revo 
lution—co-ordinated public policies of such > 
f.'T reaching consequence that they couJi.! 
eradually bring the economy of a country to 
function in accordance with the majoritv 
inlf'rc.sts of all the citizens, which today con- 
s‘ltl)^e th'* essential idea of economic nlann 
in the democratic welfare slates of llir 
Wc.stcm world. . is enlir(>ly foreign I' 
Marx’s way of thinking.”- 

It is an undeniable fact that the moder;; 
capitalist states, particularly in the west 
liai’c postponed the disintegration of the 
svsietn since the first world war in spite of 
the crisis of the thirties and have, unde’■ 
rrossure, come forward to “use its power 
to help the weaker economic strata to buikl 
up their own organisations, by legislation 
and administration it has given them sup- 
nnrt by changing the condition under which 
they can bargain.”* Consequently social¬ 
ism of every shade has lost its sway ovc 
the people in the Western world. It is 
natural that the proponents of the Welfar' 
State should feel confident of its destiny 
and take it as the* final stage of the evoln- 
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lion of state and society as well achieved 
by democratic process which, they assert, 
is foreign to the majority of the socialists. 
And for a •better undc'rstanding about the 
'feasibility of such developments a probe 
into the origin and background of the w('!- 
fare concept and linking u}) the same with 
the function of the state need some scrutiny 

Not until the 2i)fh century the bour¬ 
geois states of the West have been taking 
upon thcinsches directly the responsibi¬ 
lity f<f introducing weilare measures out '‘f 
various considerations. In the past th^ 
chief function of the stales in every country, 
by and large, was the preservation of lav/ 
and order. During the middle ages al.so 
snndar wa.s the picture. The suffering anvi 
afflicted massc.s teuld look to ilie church 
lor r'ltlavce.'. Po\ertv was icarderl 
punisiimont bestowed upon tlio sini'ul by 
Clod. Nc\'ertholess ciiiilo a good b>t of Ihc’in 
reliised to accept such an mitiook and often 
re'v'oJtcd to change tlie system with a viev. 
to i-haii'>!ng, their own lot. In fart, there 's 
no deailh of instance's el slaves rising 
a< ainsl their masters, serfs against tlie-r 
lords. The economic incqualitv has alwa;. 
been the bone of contention botwei'n the 
‘haves’ and ‘Inn’c-nols’ tlial could not liav ' 
been solved by the dimocratic ami indus¬ 
trial u'voluti.ons of the IStli and 19th cen¬ 
turies Tlie proeress of canitalism with its 
immense potentiality, though it brought 
relatively belter promise to the people than 
could have been offered by the previous 
^n'siems. it nonethc'less, could not solve the 
central problem, ratlier gradually shai'jiened 
it. The, class .struggle was further inli'ns)- 
fied which first in the 19th century bc'gun 
to express itself in the form of machine 
breaking until socialistic thoughts and acti¬ 
vity of the socialist parties began to show 
them certain goals and taugh, them th" 
methods and tactics for waging struggle to 
reach the cherished goal 

The working class in England'began to 
agitate and secured the withdrawal of the 
law against combination as far back as 
1822. The Chartist movement, in spite of 
many short-comings, was a step forward in 
the history of the woi'king class novemenl 


3a^ 

to secure their economic and political rights. 
The r.tate employed its machineries to sup¬ 
press the movement, lait at tJu' same time 
nia.le some concessions which somewhat 
paciJied the workers in g('iK'ra]. T laid been 
the peculiar strategy of the Engli.'li ruling 
class that they had alway.s nnxf'd repression 
with minor economic conce.s.'^ions and poli¬ 
tic, al relorms winch was po.ssible due to tli'' 
unique position occupied by ihitain in the 
industrial tielu and also due to liar eoiitrui 
over tlie vast cidoiual world As a result oL 
all these thc' Biitj.-.ii labour niownient with 
minor i-xeeptioiis, inlunU'rl a tradilKm of 
rclormism that ua.i IkouIcc! flown to the 
Fabians through Clrcen, Spc'ucfr Dentham 
and Mill. 

Unb.ke the Fubiam who 'oOuid to 
ae’niovf socali.’m n.>l by loicibio ovgrlhrow 
(it govern!.V'ut and acjui-itioa oi stale 
inacbinery, i'Ut Ihieiu li p.arliaiiu'ntary 
slrug.gle tor Ibe ('xtcnsion oi iranchasi' and 
passing ])’'ogres.s]ve and amelc'oratic e legis 
latiuns with a view to achieving equality 
and so on, Marx as.seited will' many otber,-., 
that thf' slat(' liacl alwats lieen ih.e 'g'ardian 
ef the inteiests ol the chiimnant cla: , that 
it the state was Ui he macii' an msliurnent 
to serve the inleie.tr o' the (..(Jtnessed it 
must he captured bv tiu' wpid.ing class who 
waiuld asr-unit' thc'ii doininane'- ui tlv. indu,?- 
traal society . tliat only a Wfoking class state 
(•(udfl uoik tor the a.l)oiioon e! inequality 
■ t Lnu; .away lh( meai (;i )'’odoci.on Irera 
tile hands of the eapitahds and socialising 
it ; that such a process was no1 only neces- 
.saj’v lor solvimg the crisis that wa.> int'vit- 
abte m capitalism the mm.iug fore- of which 
was not thc attainment of social go. d but 
IkiC earning of profit, but it w.us also an 
iiiesis'able fact of history. Sfi Marx had 
aslced the workers not to I'^nain contented 
with economic concessions Imt urgc'd them 
to become politically don'inant, v bile the 
F’abians and otbei f'volulionary socialist 
schools directed tlieir allenlu n Uiamly to¬ 
wards econonne reforms 

From the niuldle of the 19th centiuy 
upto the first World War the innuenee ol 
Marxism had been a formidable factoi ni 
guiding the -worlung class politic'?. Evi*n tlio 
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Fabians and social democrats were greatly 
influenced by this philosophy. It began 1o 
rock the entire fabric of European society ; 
the ruling class was panic stricken so much 
so that an iron man like Bismarck had to 
stem the tjde of revolution by passing 
several acts of ri.'fonns to alleviate Hr; 
sufferings of the working class, and had 
even to resort to nationalisatioji therebv 
bringi'^g the state directly into the economic 
affairs of country. Howover, the tracing 
of the history of this period is Pfit to our 
present puri>os(“. But a bncl examination 
of the role ol the social Democrats seems to 
be imi.oTtant since the exponents ot the 
welfare slat'e as such havi> borrowed much 
of thei" ideas fi-orn the fornu'r. The social 
Democrats, true to their theory, always 
stood age. nst rc'volution and seizure ol 
power of the state bv thi' workers; they 
.souclit to achieve it througli parliamentarv 
struggle and within the institutional limits 
of the' existing democratic set uj). Conse¬ 
quently on the plea of freedom, they becam'^ 
the* staunchest opiionents ol the Marxists 
and even outdid the capitalists in fighting 
against tlicm. v.'bile the latter prntitably 
utilised the social democrats to sow the seed 
of disruption within the working class 
niovmmcnt and ultimately sue'ceeded in sup¬ 
pressing all of them . The role of the social 
Democrats in Cermany, to cite only one 
exampk* nut of many, against the Spartac- 
ists, their lenient treatment of the Junkers 
and Lilt.im.'Jtc surrender of power to Hindcn- 
borg Ihenbv pa\'in,g the way to Hitler are 
facts quite fresh m everybody's memory'. 
“In the crushing and avoiding social revo¬ 
lution the social democrats played a promi¬ 
nent part although their whole party was 
based on the Ihc'ory of such revolution. It 
would appear that these social democrats 
hoped (>r believed that capitalism would die 
a natural death. Therefore, instead of at¬ 
tacking it vigorously, they helped to pre¬ 
serve it for the time being.”-* A large amount 
of failure of the working class movement in 
the Wc'st and success of the counter-revo¬ 
lution were duo to the fact that “the great 
majority of the working class w'ere led by 
the social democrats who were not prepared 


for the revolution, were astounded and 
terrified when they found themselves 
caught up in one, and proceeded on the 
theory that what the situation ’ called for 
was an advance to full political democracy 
in alliance with liberal and radical capitalist 
parties without disturbing the foundation of 
society.”' No wonder then that the socialist 
movement, thus weakened from within, 
must cringe before the onslaughts of the 
fascists and capitalists grown caiitiou.s and 
tactful mcamvhile. Even then they had to 
iind out- devices in the form of increased 
employment for the workers, enact legisla- 
tio'IS mhiiine at their soeial seeuniies, and 
soon. Capitalism naturally feels confiderd 
to assert that socialism is dead in the West. 
It:, ad\'ocatcs grant it permanent k'ase oi 
lile and a.ssert that to-day it is nco-capiUd- 
ism that has teformed it.sclf of odious 
1 -gaev of the j;a,st and is quite capable ol' 
attaining all round social justice by gr-a- 
dualiy ahidishing tconon^ie ilispanty with- 
cait unnairung the d.< ni(*cratic fimctiens o!' its 
institutions in any way. Thus lire concei.t 
of wc'lf.are state as a substitute tor .socialist 
state undi'r tl’C heg'f'monv of the tvorking 
class, IS born out of this eonfiiienee. 

TV 

-Admittedly a considerable change has 
taken place in the function o! the state. The 
basic idea of the welfare .state and the 
reasons behind .somi* of its claims as an anti¬ 
dote to srtciaiism have been discu.ssed. Since 
the close of the secimd world war the 
countries ef the Western Europe have beec. 
enjoying economic prosperity, the level o 
full employment is being maintained 
(though in the U.S.A., on whose credit the 
economy of the West largely re.sts. crises, 
though not yet ov'crwhelming, have occui • 
ed several times and where the unemploy¬ 
ment figure is also alarming) without jeo¬ 
pardising the fundamental rights of the pri¬ 
vate enterprise. The role being played by 
the state is very significant in that the 
economy of these countries have no longer 
been left either to the caprices of individual 
capitalists or to the blind forces of the mar¬ 
ket. Almost all the vital and basic industries 
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have been nationalised by the state so as to 
employ them apparently to the benefit of 
me co.ulou]^llt 3 ^ By progressive taxation 
*and social sei vice schemes the economic 
disparity and social injustice arc beirr^ 
sought to be reduced, the rights of the 
workers arc ensured by laws enabling them 
to bargain through trade unions for bettej 
wages end so on. Under the circumstances, 
it is suggested, that the slate has evolved 
out as an impartial institution and is hola- 
ding the* ring amidst the social idriie and 
brought cvc’-ything under a planned order 
Kence it IS no more true to say that the 
sLah IS a.n instruiticnt in tiie hands of the 
dommanl cla.ss and lliat socialism holds tlio 
panacea against social ills any longer. 

All these' arc good as far as they can go, 
n is yet not totally free from doubts and 
jji(falls. Tiiat the stale, to day. has assutn 
ed an all coniprehensi\e character and en¬ 
tered'the field directly a.s a shock-absor¬ 
ber are undeniabie tacts. But do national¬ 
isation, planrnng and social services as such 
make it an impartial institution ■' Nation¬ 
alisation by itscif does not signify any 
ciiange in the basic jiostulates of the stale. 
Evi. n a cc.pitalisi state has often to resori 
to nationalisation of un-economie units and 
some ot the basic industries so as to keep 
minimum control over the anarchy of pro¬ 
duction and crises, otherwise ca))italisn') 
would have been doomed long ago. Nation¬ 
alisation and .stale trading under the capi¬ 
talist mode of production, has been prompt¬ 
ed by the interest of the capitalist so that 
they may bo helped in tht'ir distress : so 
that the stability of their internal and ex¬ 
ternal trade may bo well protected. “State 
ownership,” therefore, “of the productive 
forces is not the solution of the conflict, but 
it contains within itself the formal means, 
they key to the solution.”'’ 

Similarly Y>lafnhng also docs not hold 
guarantee for unhindered economic growth 
•in favour of the community and solve the 
problem of crisis of production and distri¬ 
bution until it is directed towards the reali¬ 
sation of social good by abolishing econo 
mic inequality. The capitalist planning 
that puts no ceiling on‘the income and the 


right to the acquisition of property is most 
likely to frustrate the orderly development 
o! llie economy and is incapable of In’inging 
ab'oul social harmony since Iht' main pur¬ 
pose behind all tliese activities is to safe¬ 
guard the merest of the private enterprise. 
If it is chieHy desired, nonetheless, for the 
purpose of attaining social good it is worth- 
wlnle to test, as a pradical pioposition. 
I'lOw far th(' moral transfor.nalion of the 
industrialists have lalam place ly asking 
them to prop’jce under a cundniun wliere 
liofjjl i'aiL,e'. taka* precedn'oee over protit 
making 

Ttio main issue is net whetfi-.r the 
UHtdern .stales have done anvthing oi not to 
alleviate the distrc.ss of liie masses, but 
whether all these concei-siuns and social 
service actu’ities arc the naliiral growth of 
anv altrustic motive Concessions always 
followed in th'e wak(' of agitation It is 
ttioLight prudent to buy off tlu- workers 
rather than risking everything. E\'eu then 
all these have been possible dni'ing the 
stai.k* phase of its econonne activity, “Bet 
as I'lKin as capitalisni ran into difficult wea- 
tlu'r the policy of concessions apta-ared 
dnliions, The profit making mo'ivo demand¬ 
ed lower wages, inferior g'en(>al condition 
of industiy. a diminetam of the clhirgcs 
imposed ujion ca.jiital iiy taxation, a eonse- 
qnent conU’action of social servjct s.”* Presi¬ 
dent Rooiwelt intended lo do something 
diffi rerl during the crisis oi the thirtC'os, but 
he had ultimately lo give Ihoni un befoic 
the combined opposition of the industria¬ 
lists of the country who utilised the 
Supreme Court to declare his N.C..'\. and 
A.A.A. as being uncon.st iuuional. The 
socialist government which took office in. 
the Iwc’ntees and thirteer, bo'li ui England 
and France could not effect anv fundamen¬ 
tal change so as to cn'^urc' picrmonent bene¬ 
fit to the workers and common n<en and be¬ 
came aware of the “barely narrow limits 
within which it m.av successfully man— 
oeav're, and the danger to which it is ex¬ 
posed if it embarks upon measnri's which 
disturb the confidence of the men of pro¬ 
perty.”'' It is well-known that lyany wel¬ 
fare measures of the labour government of 
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Atlcc have cither been withdrawn or cur¬ 
tailed and certain nationalised industries 
have been de-nationalised by the later Tory 
Government. 

Nevertlielcss it is often asserted that a 
great change has taken place within the 
last decade and that the welfare states 
have movetl nearer towards realising the 
social justice without taking recourse to 
any violent methixi as advfx:ated by the 
socialists. The greatest triumph lies in the 
fact that all these have been done without 
cau.sing any injury to the democratic insti¬ 
tutions of free society or curtailing the 
libei'ty of tlie individual. This claim too, 
however, needs some scrutiny. That parlia- 
menlaiy government or a written consti¬ 
tution ojuarauleoing fundamental rights do 
neither ensure the contents of democracy 
in its functiuning due t(» the growth ol 
the power r-f the party over its members 
stifling t'very manifestation of individuality 
and generating a spirit of servile complais- 
cauce and exclusive spirit and also due to 
the growth of the dictatorship of the cabi¬ 
net, nor safeguard the rights of the indi¬ 
vidual v/hich may he assailed any time by 
the government liy amending the eonstitu- 
tution or enacting subsidiary laws enforcing' 
duties, need no discussion at lengths. Our 
main effort will be concentrated in examin¬ 
ing how, contraiy to the assertions of the 
apologists of the w'clfarc state, thi' liberty 
of the individual is being invaded by the 
stale in its attempt to execute the welfare 
schemes. Mr. G. Myrdal, an exponent of 
the Wi'lfare State, points out, “the tremen¬ 
dous complications of all i.ssiie.s in modern 
life as a result of the process of social 
change... .must tend to make those issues 
very much more difficult to grasp for ordi- 
uary jieople who do not specialise in hand¬ 
ling them.''-' The state in its urge for rea¬ 
lising the welfare of the people is guided by 
its own scheme to which people must oi 
necessity {onform. Through planning and 
various other economic activities, through 
legislation and different kinds of welfare 
institut'ons the State has extended ils 
power iitanicasurably over the society and 
individual. Even the cultural life of 


the people has not been left alone Awe¬ 
inspring and complicated administrative 
machineries have sprung up in which the 
bureaucracy has the main say in implement-' 
ing the decisions of the state. The right oi 
individual choice and decision is dwarfed 
to all intents and purposes. And amidst 
the demands for speciali.sation and eflici- 
oncy, the cumbrous, slow-moving and ill- 
coordinated democratic machinery can 
hardly cope v/ith the rising demand ef the 
masses especially for economic justice. Mr. 
F. A. Hayek observes, “The reason why 
many c-f flic new welfare activities of the 
government are a threat to freedom, then, 
is that, though they are presented as mere 
service activities, they really constitute an 
exercise of the coorcb'c power of govern¬ 
ment and rest on its claiming exclusive 
rights in certain fields.’’ 

“The chief danger today is that, once 
an aim of government is accepted as legiti¬ 
mate, it is then a.ssumcd that even means 
contrary to the principles of freedom may 
be employed.” 

“It is sheer illusion to think that whi n 
certain needs of the citizens have bccomi' 
the cxcliLsivc concern of a single bureau¬ 
cratic machine, democratic control of the 
machine can then effectively guard thv 
liberty of the citizen.'’'" 

The state that seeks to realise wellaiv 
plans without disturbing its fundamental 
postulates “cannot give them (people) 
security unless they will do as they are told. 
The idealist reformer will find that he has 
brought about the Servile State.”'* In this 
w'ay knowingly or unknowingly the apolo¬ 
gists of the welfare state have become the 
instruments of creating what Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc terms as the Servile State. Indivi¬ 
duals hardly enjoy any substantial demo¬ 
cratic rights save at the time of voting; in 
the day to day activities of the government 
obedience and complaisance are still the 
bonds of rule. Then what all these clamour 
again.st socialism are about ? Would it 
bo wrong to describe a welfare state simpl; 
as a time serving device of the present 
masters so as to prolong their control over 
the productive forces and the machinery ot 
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the state with a little bit of moderation of 
course. If the socialist state robs the people 
of their fr^edomi, the all-controlling and 
• distributive welfare state, as we have exa¬ 
mined above, holds out prospects which are 
no better. ‘Free-world’ is after-all a ligment 
of imagination. Its value lies mure in propa¬ 
ganda than fact. 

As lias been mentionied earlier, that 
behind ihe back of the confidence of the 
states of the West in respect of their viabi¬ 
lity, are the absc'ncc of any major 
crisis or large scale unemployment sincf' 
the close of the second world war. It has 
also been claimed that socialism has lost 
all its charm for the people and docs no 
longer exist as a challenge to the Western 
state system. Some of these claims are 
doubtless true at pre.sent although the 
nature of theii permanence may appear to 
be doubtful. As a result of furthei techno- 
logural (lev(']opnj( nts the productive power-, 
of the Western countries have tremendously 
incK'ased which, in a do-'astated Europe, 
found a big scope for the expansion of pro¬ 
duction. The entire ca}'itali.st structure, 
today, IS under the protection of the state 
monopoly capitalism ; the influence of the 
ecoiuanic activity of the slate is greater in 
the shape of state expenditure ; the influ¬ 
ence of the state ovei investment activity 
is larger ; armament expenditure is bigger 
as a K'sult of the cold war e.xisting between 
the west and the communist countries—“all 
these slate capitalist tendencies have assur¬ 
ed for capitalism a certain degree of stabi¬ 
lity that it did not possess m the inter-war 
period.’" The export of capital and capital 
goods to the newly developing countries of 
the East has also provided the western 
countries with a big market. Then the hold 
upon the colonics which they are reluctant 
to slacken—as has recently been revealed 
in the Congo and from the bewailing of the' 
Western politicians over Goa—as these 
countries assure them a big field for econo¬ 
mic exploitation. The state itself has, 
thus, appeared as the biggest capitalist 
institution, the chief concern of v/hich is to 
protect the junioir partners and also to 
maintain the level of employment high 
9 


enough so that the masses can be kept paci¬ 
fied. “It is safe to predict,” suggests Mr. 
Myrdal, “that in none of the western 
countries will a period of severe unemploy¬ 
ment Gv|er again be tolerated by the 
people.”^- 

It is doubtful how far a stable and ever 
expanding economy can bo maintained by 
such artificial methods ! Although all these 
come under the purview of expert econo¬ 
mists, a layman may yet question how long 
a moribund system can be kept propped 
up by state intervention which is chiefly 
directed towards the profit making interest 
of industrial capitalism rather than the 
attainment of genuine social-welfare ! There 
are millions of unemployed in the U.S.A. 
on whoso financial assistance the entire 
European economy largely rests ; *so, any 
large-scale disturbance in the former will 
also hurtle the latter down. When the 
productive capacity of the west will reach 
the saturation point, the time for its acid 
test will come. Already the symptom of 
uneasine.ss regarding the market is mani¬ 
fest through the effort of the western states 
which are combining in what is known as 
the E.C.M. Neither should it be expected 
that the backward countries will remain 
open to exploitation and ever remain depen¬ 
dent on the west for credit and capital 
goods, taking the powerful forces of nation¬ 
alism that are sweeping these countries. 

On the basis o1 the above discussion, 
therefore, it is not unfair to maintain that 
the present types of welfare states are 
mainly temporary experiments to hold 
back socialism in check, though they them¬ 
selves are the products of the pressure of 
socialism, to realise some of the socialist 
ideals without jeopardasing the present 
class relations or injuring the extant demo¬ 
cratic institutions. But in none of these, 
as we have examined, any genuine claim of 
tangible achievement may yet be made. 
“What is significant is that, in consequence, 
though socialism has been abandoned as a 
goal to be deliberately striven for, it is by 
no means certain that we shall not still 
establish it, albeit unintentionally.”"^* 
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We have thus far discussed the it genuinely an instrument of popular will; 
welfare state in a narrow sense. In fact the abolition of inequality by socialising 
any state which makes welfare of the people the factors of production and distribution 
its chief concern may claim this epithet, brings social harmony within the range ot 
There is no distinct or exclusive political practical possibility. The state, after the 
or economic theory behind it, rather it is a transitional phase, having no dominant 
medley of different systems. One may not interest to protect by invading the 
feel sure that all the anomalies of capital- rights and interests of the people, is likely 
ism can be solved simply by coining a word to concern itself chiefly with the creation 


and extolling ideas which in practice it can 
ill afford to establish, on the contrary, 
socialism is likely to offer better prospects 
of welfare of the people since it is clear 
about establishing harmony within pro¬ 
ductive forces and makes no pretence ot 
abolishing inequality without changing the 
existing institutions which is inherently 
inadequate to cope with the new situation. 
Apprehension of the diminution of demo¬ 
cratic rights is not in all cases justifiable if 
it can be foreseen that the men of property 
will refrain fiom putting hindrances on its 
path of progress. The Russian or Chinese 
example need not be inevitable if sociali.sm 
Us not to fight against a hostile world 
Whether a system will be democratic or 
totalitarian largely depends on circumstan¬ 
ces ; mere declaration of ideal cannot deli 
ver the goods. Common men are not .so 
much concerned about the abstract argu¬ 
ment over democracy, freedom and libert,-, 
as they are intiTested to see that justice is 
done to them and realised in real terms. 
Of course a rnaior danger always lurkes be¬ 
hind such an attitude, for a state may grow 
authoritarian bv taking advantage jf 
such a p.sychology and solve economic 
problems that also temporanlv, but at the 
same time, reduce the people into slavery. 
Such probability is more pronounced in 
capitalist welfare state for reasons already 
outlined above. Even though in a socialist 
welfare state similar possibility cannot be 
totally ruled out in the initial stages bu. 
that is likely to be a passing phase since it 
lays its emphasis on changing the basic 
character of the state as such, and making 


of such social conditions as would help the 
individual to express his best self and deve¬ 
lop his latent qualities. In conclusion it 
needs further to be mentioned that by weJ- 
fare we have always meant it in its external 
sense, for whenever any authority puts 
forward extravagant claims of controlling 
and guiding the inner life of the individual 
in the name of welfare it is apprehended 
that it may end in creating a service state 
which is repugnant to the concept of welfare 
schemes of every shade, and far from help¬ 
ing the individual to develop his quahties 
unhindered so as to fulfil his responsibility 
towards his own self and society a.s 
w^cll in the light of his own judgement. 
Oimr-imposing authoritarian approach s 
certain to cripple his natural development 
and reduce him merely to an automation. 
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' Science and Spiritual Gain But science has been of advantage not 

merely on the material side. Science has 
That science has been materially of given man the invaluable discipline of fact 
great advantage to man is well-known. Not it has given us the conception of the reign 
to speak of improved means of locomotion of law throughout the Universe. It has 
like railways, steamers, etc., and of im- helped man greatly in grasping the idea or 
yiroved means of communication and inter- a God whose will is Law in the place of a 
course like the telephone, etc., it has added God who is a miracle worker and who is 


greatly to our power of diffusing know- 
k'dge by improved processes of printing, 
and alleviated human misery by the 
methods of anaesthetic and antiseptic 
.surgery and by equipping doctors with the 
means of combating many diseases which 
were formerly considered beyond the 
powers of man to cure or eradicate. Many 
neiwous disorders were formerly attributed 
t,) spirit possession, causing endless suffer¬ 
ing to the victims of .superatition. Hero 
Science has played the role of a great bene¬ 
factor. Improved processes of manufacture 
have added to the convenience of life. It 
IS true that capitalism has taken advantage 
of these processes to exploit human labour 
and in many instances has added to the 
sum-total of human misery. Capitalistic 
manufacturing methods have been directly 
and indirectly the causes of many wars and 
o1 the enslavement and terrible oppression 
of many backward peoples. Science has 
vastly increased the destructive power of 
nian. But for all these vile things we cannot 
make science responsible. The use of tire 
cannot be condemned wholesale simply 
because ther^ are wicked people who use 
h for incendiarism. The murderer’s dagger, 
hie surgeon’s knife, the mechanic’s tools, 
S'e all made of steel. We do not curse steel 
b( cause the murderer makes a wrong use 
f‘f it. By co-operaton, profit-sharing and 
father means, the evils of capitalism! are 
being, however slowly, overcome; showing 
that there is no necessary connection be- 
tv'cen scientific processes of manufacture 

^‘‘d the brutalization and oppression of 
iian. 


swayed by feelings like those of human 
beings. It has humbled man’s pride, born 
of the prc-scientific conception of an 
anthropocentric universe and the insigni¬ 
ficance of himself and his dwelling place ; 
at the same time it has added to hi5 re?i 
self-respect by showing him how great has 
been his ascent from the lowest kinds of 
organism from which he has evolved Scien¬ 
tific explanations of many kinds of pam 
have confirmed man’s optimism io a 
greater extent than many pre-scientific 
believer in God who now cannot be haunted 
by the terrors that darkened the lives of 
men like Cowper. 

Science has made it pos.sible for philan¬ 
thropists to do real and lasting good to 
many classes of unfortunate human beings. 
Formerly one could onlv gi^'e alms or feed 
and shelter the bodies of the blind, the 
deaf, or the mentally defective. But now 
by scientific means, one can enlighten their 
minds and make them earning, useful and 
cheerful members of society. 

Improved means of travel, communi¬ 
cation and intercourse have a spiritual 
significanoe. too. The^^ will undoubtedh 
make human brotherhood a concrete 
reahty instead of a theoretical abstraction 
(From The Modcitn Reviews, June 1915/ 

Practical Scientific Education in India 

In speaking of scientific education in 
India we shall speak of the state of things 
that prevails in Bengal. A few years ago 
scientific education in our colleges* was 
more theoretical than practical. There has 
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been some improvement in recent years. 
Students are now expected to possc.s 
practical knowledge of experiment^ and 
have opportunities to handle apparatus. 
But for the Matriculation no student need 
possess an iota of konwledge of science. No 
time should be lost in making a rudimen¬ 
tary and practical knowledge of physical 
sciences a necessary part of the education 
of all who wish to matriculate. A syllabus 
ought to be carefully prepared, with a list 
of the apparatus, with prices thereof, 
necessary for the performance of all the 
experiments. The Bengal Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Works should be able to 
turn out cheap and serviceable sets. All 
high schools should have at least one set of 
these apparatus. Governnaent ought to 
make a libera] grant for providing all 
schools in straitened circumstances with 
sets of apparatus. If they be sufficiently 
cheap, well-to-do parents may be able to 
] rovide their children with these apparatus, 
in order that they may be well grounded 
in scientific methods from their early 
years. This would also serve +o create and 
foster a love of science in our homes. 

The introduction of science in our high 
schools would have another beneficial re¬ 
sult. At present the small number of 
science graduates turned out by the univer¬ 
sity cannot, in the majority of cases, have 
any careers that may be called scientilic 
by any stretch of imagination. Many be 
come lawyers, some clerks, and only a fmv 
demonstrators, lecturers and professors of 
science. In the absence of even an appre- 
c able number of chemical and oth'^v 
scientific factories managed by Indian', 
science graduates cannot have scientific 
careers. But if science were taught in ali 
our high schools most science graduato.s 
might, if they chose, become teachers oi 
science. This would be a great gain. It 
would also allay “the unrest” to some 
extent. 

In our vernacular middle schools, our 
children have to learn science. But that is 
entirely book knowledge. There are no 
JiboratorieB, no scientific apparatus, and 
the teachers are ill-qualified to teach 


science. We think one of the first things 
that the Education Department ought to do 
is to ask some competent Indian scienlist 
to draw up a list of the appara\us required^ 
to teach as much of each branch of science 
as has been prcscribbd ior vernacular 
schools. When that has been done a firm 
like the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceu¬ 
tical Works may be commissioned to sup¬ 
ply these appaialus at cheap rates Gov¬ 
ernment should undertake to supply aU 
vernacular schools with one set each If 
the money invested in ucent years m 
bricks and mortar, or spent in making 
marked additions to the inspecting stafl, 
had been expended in this way, the resull 
would have been far more beneticia* 
Science would have been populan.sed j 1 
tho country, and the mamiiu’.ative skill ano 
mechanical etticiencv ol the poople m 
creased to some extoiii. This mav easib 
be introduced in our schools in foiiTi-, 
which would not rousc' tb(' caste picjudice, 
of the people. 

If th(' Bengal Chemical and Plnrm i- 
ceutical Works were to draw up on then 
own initiative lists of apparatus wi*h 
prices, as we have sugge.sted, pcrhajis then, 
might be friends of veinaciilar .ichools hci- 
and there who might provide some school 
with sets of apparatus by way of expetj- 
incnl. Will the firm consuh’i the sugges¬ 
tion ? 

(From The Modem Review, Aug. 191:")/ 

Character of thei British Goivemmcnt 
of India 

In his recent Bombay University convo 
cation address Lord Willingdon indirect!' 
contended that the British Government <>■ 
India was not an alien government. Nev 
an alien means a foieigner. In this scnsi 
the British Government is an alien govern 
ment, as it is a government by foreignet 
We, however, do not like to use the wot 
“alien”, as it sounds harsh and offenso'- 
‘Alien’ also means one owing allegiance + 
another state. As Britishers and Indian' 
owe allegiance to the same state, the Briti.s i 
Government of India is not an alien govern- 
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merit m the sense of a government carrv'd 
on by persons owing jllemanco to anoth'; 
4 ale The It is no a tun ^oveinmenl in th 
world in this ^cnsc Bui wc do not thiiv 
*tlie expression alien govcinmenl’ is t\ci 
ysed m this seme Whcnc^tl usf d il i 
meant to denoU* a govctnincnt hv foi> i n 
(IS and thi's the But h Oostrnnuni o 
India undoubtidly is \vhat(V(r non m 
high j^osil on nici' 'a\ to the contian 

The oppo-sJ^t ol in ilcn gmtinnu it is 
1 nitional ,o\tinmfit It in iv ' c nl< no 
((' that thou h tbi p isoniiil oi tl Bntnh 
CiOXcrnnKiit ol ludii i alnio 1 t li i ! 
louign it IS in its sp 1 il I ohe^ an 1 me hois 
iijlional But tin thi-> dnii bi im h \ i 
ni\ i( aid loi aec 111 lt^ ' Do llii m i w 1 
(onslitiilt oiii oxtinmfid Iook it 1 ' n 

diitdionil in ill liid co i u ti ' i ' 
nd oth( i p oo'enis ti n lli ime p> 1 f I 
\uw as Iht BiPish (iO\»inn<n 1 li < 
look it 11 id r Bui il [)]< bl i i Dc t 
1 (is( n 1 o 1 d Ci 1 d t s mil tn h i 
‘•n ni J( ao icin ii dm i i i 

nidustrif^ i tl ( ihPi h i,i ti niK ni in 

111 cat Brif un d it Do ti ^ nki ml le 
poet pitiiotic Inch ms in Hi ^ mu w iv a 
Biiti-sh silt''sinpn like and rcsict* pi 'uP c 
Englishmen ’ IJ tht ■'nsvei to ihose aw' 
Mimlii olhi 1 (| ics K ns bl in the aflnini i\ 
ue \<,nl Cl n\me in piiits Ve i tin ii t 

foiget thid on i lu tui ision-, s nn B itish 
statosin in fdlid with uni iiiti\o svipiaBi 
nun tig to look at Inca m pi oblLmc liom 
ou’ point ot \Kw a I oid Hn Ij i^c dd i 
the chsabilil i.s '-uJfeim s m 1 ndi intus d 
Ire'’in m Stub \tiie i Bin -m h m 'ii 
ees are so (tw as to point oulv to a ] < iidii- 
htt, without indic itin I- ,m actndit^ 

lord Curuin lued Ins bod to intnt t! i 
all olticeis m whom pon 11 of conti ol out 
mitiatioc lit vcstc'd on bt ti b men oi 
British bnth He eontende 1 tint the < o 
ornmont of India was Bid' h bv ebuiel 
whate\er that ria\ m n n d tin' dii 
character could bf n and ii i ci oiii\ bv n i n 
of Bnlnh nrt At the liiut vhen tin 
pTonouncenunt was imclc^ wt exposed dn' 
■worthless (haiactei of th ^ toitntion d 
which th'^ obioci was plainB to e clur' 
Indians from all high olficcs But wh"t- 


c^ cr the value of Lord Cur/on’s contention, 
d wn based on a plain tact \j/, that the 
(io\( nnun' ot Indn v as not Indian or 
ni (lid but Itneign 

(lion The Modem Re\itw St pt 1915) 
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THE RACE TO THE YEAR 2,000 : By 
Fritz Baade. D'Demy 8vo. (Inclusive of 
bibliogrciphv and indices). Published by 
Doubledav & Co Inc., Pp. 246. Price M.95 

Dr. Fntz Baade, a leading member of 
the Social Democratic Paitv, has long been 
the Director and a t>uidinf» spirit of the 
Institute for Research in World Economics 
at Kiel, West Germany. Together with Dr. 
Gunnar Myrdal of Sweden, Dr. Baade is 
regarded m certain highly learned quar¬ 
ters as one of the foremost among those 
who have an objective and imaginative 
grasp of both the dangers which beset the 
modern world and the vast and illimitable 
new fields of opportunity that are yet open 
to constructive adventure. 

In the book under review, the author 
seeks, through a forty-year projection of 
the economic, social and human forces 
and factors involved, to prove that despite 
the gloomy prognostications of many emi¬ 
nent thinkers and, especially, of the World 
Food and Agiiculluial Organization, the 
world to-day stands on the edge of a mira¬ 
culous eia of achievement and comfort. 
While admitting that the world population 
should double in course of the next 
thirty-sc\cn years, he is still firmly of the 
opinion that the idea that a resulting 
scarcity would bt' inevitable is wholly erro¬ 
neous. He seeks to prove throueh this book 
that the world’s potential of food production 
during the corresponding period has a trebl¬ 
ing content. Our problem, Dr. Baade seeks 
to show, is not really inevitable shortage, 
but the more complicated one of control and 
distribution, of abundance. 


He is, however, not quite so optimistic 
that this picture of possibly unfolding pro¬ 
cess of prosperity would not be seriously 
overlaid with both the challenge of com- 
muni,sm and not the too unrealistic possi¬ 
bilities of self-annihilation. The polan/a- 
tion of the world into two distinctive and 
opposing social philosophies which has been 
showing every prospect of progressively 
hardening further as time goes on, makes 
the author franklv gloomy and pessimistic 
about the prospects of the democratic civil¬ 
ization being able to retain the initiative 
in the leadership of the world, primarily 
because of the apparent superiority of 
rigorous state planning of production and 
education Russia he admits, has been pre¬ 
sently educating three times as many 
qualified engineers as the Western world 
and producing four times as many machine 
tools per year. She seems also to have an 
apparent lead in winning the future of the 
so-called uncommitted nations. 

The study of the incidence of population 
growth of the world undertaken in the book 
would appear to be both revealing and 
fascinating. The study seeks to cover the 
period in the world’s history from as early 
a stage as 7,000 B.C. It appears that the 
world population doubled from 10 to 20 
millions in those early days in course of 
some 2,500 years ; in the next stage, that is, 
from 20 to 40 millions, the world took 2,000 
years to double its population ; and so on, 
when during the period from 1850 to 1950 
that is, in course of just one century, the 
world population doubled itself from 1,200 
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millions to 2,500 millions and, in course ol 
the next half a century, or rather within 
the next foi;ty years until 2,000 A.D., the 
world population is again likely to beat all 
previous recorded history and double itsell 
oAce more. What is significant in the pro¬ 
cess is not any measurable increase in the 
birth rate, it has, indeed, dropped in most 
countries, but a distinct drop in the death 
rate, especially a far lower infant mortality 
than ever before in recorded history. For 
example, birth rate in England and Wale.s, 
between the years 1880 and ]9.')5, 
dropped steeply from .lust above .17 per 
thousand to about 17 per thousand; the 
high infant mortality and generally the 
death rate stabilized population growtn 
aiound the 1750’s to something like less than 
5 per thousand, which varied between about 
14 and 10 per thousand between 1800 and 
1900, and due to further fall in the biith ra'e 
appears currently to have stabilised aiound 
|ust above 4 pet thousand. 

Food production, following the develop¬ 
ment of .scientiffic agiiculture, has been 
keeping pace with the growt.n rate in the 
IKipulation, especially m the scientiticallj 
more advanced wc'stern countries. Nitrates 
are coming to play an increasingly important 
I ole in agricultural yields, and it has been 
estimated that half a day’s laboui by an 
American miner in nitrogen yield would 
(nable agricultural production to be boosted 
enough to provide the caloric requnements 
■if more than 11 adults for moie than a 
whole year. It has been e.stimated, tor 
f t'.ample, that a year’s labour ol a European 
; aimer in nitrogen yields would supply the 
caloric requirements of 1,000 people for a 
whole year and that of an American miner 
whose productivity is, on an average, al out 
MX times higher, would fill the needs of 
fit'OO people for the same period. Several 
years ago, in course of a memorandum sub- 
Jaittod to the World Economic Conference 
at Geneva, the author analyzed the produc¬ 
tion and purchaing power reserves of agii- 
tnlture in terms of the desirable optimum 
Consumption of fertilizers estimated at 6(5 
16'^' nitrate plus 66 lbs. phosphoric icfd plus 
Sk lbs. alkali per 2.5 acres. During the 
years following this esimatc actual con¬ 
sumption of fertilizers have not merely 
^approximated to this level envisaged, hut in 
u.any cases even substantially exceeded 
same. This, however, is only one single 


facet of the problem with which must also 
be considered a myrid other requisites ot 
piogiess such as soil conseivalion, })C&t con- 
tio], use ot hybrid seeds and inan> others, 
ill any case, given the necessary dtleimma- 
tion, and also the translation ol it m actual 
elloit, there is no reason for the rather 
gloomy piognostication that the world food 
poteiilial will not be likely 1 o keep pace with 
the jTif leasing demands of the piogiess of 
population giowth 

It is really impossible to cnconipas with¬ 
in tlie stioit '•fiaee ol a cuisory review all the 
thuught-piovoking nuitciial that has been 
packed into Dus little book. For instance, 
while the jiolenDdls of fot'd production 
would seem to be almost illunitafile in the 
leihnologie ilJy inuie adranced aic.i.s of the 
Western w uId, the Eistein woild has re- 
iiiaiiK’d, aod stems likelv lo couluiue 4 i) re¬ 
main foi indelmite penoJs in the future, 
almost hnpi'U dclicit in Jood jiioduction, 
—an ini'Id la' le whuh nei ds to lie touecled 
bv dfte'uunici piegiammcs and ilfort on a 
w Olid-wide pl'jtiorm 'Ihe book also envi¬ 
sages the coi responding pi ogress that it 
would be possible to acluove in other sectors 
of material advancement and the contents of 
const luctive potential that modem techno¬ 
logy' and sctcnce has within their giasp. 
Much of whal has be-m posUilatod ina\, yet 
be regarded ns ^peMlla^I'e latlui than 
realizable and rialisnc ihmking. hut Iho 
past has pioted amply that 'vhal mav he 
regaided as merely speciiiatixe le-da', Ins 
often been will wilhm the coeipas of 
achio\enienl and so it mav he foi the fiitur' 

Tiie race io the year 2.000 is likely lo 
])rove a most lasetitatine tmd a wholly xe- 
wmrdmg one according to the authoi,'pro¬ 
vided the modern world can inea.-.me uplo 
its Gcmands which aie likelv to be 'i e v 
onerous indeed. It is. in the measure th tt 
the Dace can be maintained, that will nw 
largely determine the leadei.dnp mitnlue in 
the coming world, w’hethn- it slioulii conti¬ 
nue to remain with the in’e tienu c i.u les or 
with the totalitarian ooun 1 iii> Tlie comma 
nisls liave, so far, pioved Ihcmsehes lai more 
vigorous in many ways, and the po.^sibilitv 
does not seem to bo eiitiixly iemote that the 
Sm’tiative may eventually pass on to them. 
If, however, the deinociacies arc able ade¬ 
quately to stand up to the very onerous, 
even excruciating demand.s tliai^are, likely 
to be made upon them in this fasc^ating 
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adventure of living, especially in the fields 
of developing a really more effectively ega¬ 
litarian society, sharing in increasingly 
larger measures in the benefits of growing 
prosperity, they may yet be able to retain 
the initiative in their own hands. Much 
will, of course, depend on how and the ex¬ 
tent to v'hich they are able to effectively 
acquit themselves towards this inevitable 
direction. 

Karuna K. Nandi 

THE PlllTX)SOri[Y OF RESTlhMN'r; Hy 
Dr. (Mrs.) Imlira liolliitinuml. I\)]>iihir I’rnka- 
.\haTi, Tanh'o Rond., llomhay. pa^cs 1!)5. 

Fn're Rs. I .oO iiR. 

1}ic l)o<»k (lis('uss<‘.s Mahalma Gandhi's .sliaU'^y 
and hnlian inditics. .sonirwlial Imtn a new angle, 
(hindk ’s sal\agialia is lrai;eil lo I rdtc con- 
eejiL i)i trulli and Ihiddhisl Ahiniitft. His clioiK; oi 
words in his great campaigns for \ielor> of Irulh 
and non-violence is significant. Gandhi’s was no 
pas.s’oti (("iisfaiicc hut Salya^^raha a ]»hilos(i])liy 
line lo Indian tradilion, I edic and Buddhistic, 
and easily understood liy tine masses of India. So 
he was a leader of llie masses whom he, roused to 
action so long Inudly touched hy ])revious j>oli- 
tii al leaders. 

Gandlii- a modeiate. a disciple i>f Gokhale 
in poliliis. .stepped into ll)(' shoes of Tilak. the 
leadi'r of llu' exlietnist .section td the liulian 
National Gongiess. after his demise in 1^20. From 
the time when (hindhi came to power in Indian 
politics, till his tragic death, he had unique and 
umlisjmtcd leadi'isliip. oidy once challenged for a 
short ])eiiod hy Suhiuis Ghandra Bose, who did 
nut htdicAc in his melluxls of non-violence in to/m 
although ai know lodging his leadership. He was a 
poiitital le.idci witlmul sacarificing the moral 
principles which h(‘ held near ami dear to him 
and did not justify the means. Nalaionalisin and 
inleitiation.'dism weu' laised lo higher levels spi¬ 
ritually. But his effoils in the matter of Hinclii- 
Miislim li'nil\ failed in ))olities and. ns a result, 
India w.is paititioned. As a true Hindu (Gandhi 
eallod himself a .'^analani Hindu without meaning 
any narrowness 1 he was loleiani and went a long 
way lo sali.sf\ the Muslim elaims. l)iil his love 
for the law and Us pieserration were alway^s fore¬ 
most in his mind. Deharred .md t»ppress('d Hindus 
were God’smen ( Harijan i to him and he was a great 
ehampion of the liglils of minorities and worked 
for and .si-rved them till the end. 

The author has tried to show that policies, 
hvlh inlt.’-M-.rand e.vlcrnal, of 'I'rue India are 


greatly moulded hy Gandhiji s life and action 
non-alignment and Baneh-Shila being no ex¬ 
ception. And Gandhi was a trup product of 
Indian history and Irmlition in spile of hyi 
western education and coiilacl with Occidental 

savants. . 

Bulitieal scientists, sludenl.s of international 
relations and the general readers interested in 
Indian I’hilosophy. will line! this hook interesting. 

A. B. Dutta 

NETAJl SHANGA O’ PRAS1IANGA-- 
In association with Nctaji and topic.s about 
him : By Naiondra Narayau Chakiavarty. 
Published by Kalidas Chakravai ly, Sundai 
Prekashon, 8-A, College Row, Calcutta-9. 
Ihice, 1st Part, Rs. 12. 

The book, written in Bengali, is no 
study, no thumb-nail sketch. IL is just a 
narration, mostly of some anecdotes, 
obtained in intimaie persoruil contact, which 
it was the author’s privilege to enjoy. The 
side-glanccs on some events oi vast, 
enduring moment Nelaji p.artieiiiated iti 
or othcrwi.se influenced, of which the 
author himself was a co-sharc-r, comple¬ 
ment them ; and thus is unlolded the saga 
of a great life. What for the compelling 
worth of the subject-matter and a free, 
conversational style, scintillating but lU 
depth and vitality, the book bids fair to lie 
an exceedingly welcome addition to litera¬ 
ture relating to Indian nationalism. Subha.; 
Bose stands out as a symbol of how Indm 
wrought her freedom. He was a patriot en- 
his gristles hardened into bones, and he 
ligures in history as a hard-boned patriot— 
well-poised, sweeping and spectacular. 

The author has acquitted himself quit- 
well in laying bare, and that without any 
conscious effort, the master key to tlie 
fascination Subhas exercised on his follow¬ 
ing. Oine ieferenc(‘ might be cited. 'Ih ' 
Bengal leader of considerable note an ■ 
standing, Kiron Sankar Roy, a scion of i 
well-known zamindar’s family, M.A 
fOxon), Bar-at-Law, etc., etc., happened i ■ 
blurt out one day in his inner circle, “ts 
the nature of things I should not be wiki 
you—I am so out of elements. But do yo 
know what stands in the way of my sayin ’, 
good-bye to you all ? It is the character o' 
Subhas—^yes, it is his character, not Ih ' 
personality, not the patriotismi nor even h;' 
courage of rare order, but his character 
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I hat lascinates me such as I am beside 
' nyself ” The shrewd, matter-of-fact, Kiron 
bankar, who sceuted the idea ol being lyiic 
over anybody’s praise lest he bt‘ chaiged 
of effrontery, heru-wotship glides one to 
^o^i]d not ]ust h(']p it As 1 read this J 
lecallcd, that (Mch and eveiy 1 N A soldiei, 
I accosted in lespect ol Neta)i was peilectlv 
it one with otheis m then obseivation, ‘In 
Ins presence vou Jiave nothing to call your 
iwii ’ One lather illuminative titbit whicn 
('tioi ts upon the woi kings of the Congres'. 
I'Jing (lass piimaiily is that Pundit 
'1 ilaviya told tho aulhoi and Satin Sen ot 
h ti isal - Patuakhali Salyagiaha lame, tha+ 
111 would not lue to see India free, bul il 
* '.tic i'- lioe (lunng the lili*-lime of Oandhi 


lee, they would see that his pet disciples 
would make it a point to dispatch him to 
Ltie Himalayas. Ol the many thiilling inci- 
d( nts Nttaji’s life bristled with thf' one 
that took place in 1930 at the Alipui Central 
.,aol IS an e^e-opcn<'r Theie wa^ a liacas 
ov( 1 a bleach of gadl-disciplmt, and it 
culttimded into a ld( e-‘to-face (>ricoimU‘r 
lielwceu Suhhas and the Supeiinteudent, 
clini.ixing ill the lattei s order to open fne, 
Subhas inslantlv bared his chest ancl steppcv.. 
out in liont ol tile liavjldai, who laul his 
gun low and said ‘No’ to his mastei 

To 1 (,id this book IS to love Netaji to 
lo\' Netap IS to uioke noble ‘through the 
seiiMiou or'anern tint which is highei 

Jogps C Bose 
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Lionomic Mobilisation in the C ontevt 
of the tineiffent> 

Wiilin uikIi I llu alx \t ( ijdioii in (lit 
1I(( I loiioiiiK l\< I If n lotnm I nu n liiium 
IVlinisU 1 Mm II |i Oi s II (ii s( I lid s w li il in liis \ ii w 
llu lint', oi i ( mitiiiiit Mnliili'. il loii slmulil iollow 
jii llu ( oiitt \l ot llu [iie'.t Ml Dill IK ( linti_tiu\ 

It 1 ^ l)\ now tiiiuil 1 \ U((|ili(l that vvi lint 

10 k(.t|J [111'.''iiir- >ln ul \\ itli oiii I’l 111", til 

Koiioniu ill \(lo|)iiu 111 wliilt t lll^lll_ it lilt saiiu 
liiiu lilt -ulist inti il IK w luiidtii ol (It It tut ulutli 
In'. I 1111 iiii[U)''t(l on llu (oiiiiliv \n (titliiiiii^ 
tit'll, ol till (oiiiitis ( nmol lx liuill m llu 
1(111^, mil uillioni 1 ''Oiiiul ((oiioiiiu hist nul 
[111 1 1( ul II It I '.Inn 11 1(1 \ II It (I iiulii'-li I il 

slim liiK 

I ol ( \ t I 1 (i( 1 It It iiov\ \\( Il U( Id ( Il I mull 11 

willi llu |iiol)ltai' ol ( ( oiioiiiu (It \ t lo|mit 111 in 

f,t IK I il II IS 1 ( oiiimonjil K i (1 (l(\t lo,)m( 111 i 1 

)i 1 iiiiiiii ill II I 'iilisl mil il iiuK is( in llu lilt ol 

sa\in ind mvistnuiil is (>.stnliil foi u liu s m_ i 
(iio itssiM nil It ist III niliond mtl [hi t i|)il i 
lilt timi s Ivtii 'x loK tin tittliiilitm oi I iiit i 

till > vvt li id on mil li md llu |)ii)lili in ol lindm 

adt(|iiil( mltinil iiul i\Uiiid it st an t loi llu 
I liiiti I i\t ’It II I’l in I lit t lion 1 wliitli wt lint 

III idt Hid II IieK so is nol lo s it i ili t llu ton 

of mil d(\tl<|inunl ino^iininit Iml It lx ii llu 
addilimitl Imidiii'. td dtltiut In snfltiiii i It v\ 

11 iids|n|)s d ntt(ssii\ 

lilt int istiit (d tills iddiinmd luititn is 

siin|)l( (It ft III t t \|it ndiinri s hut to o n|> iimn 

2 ' [III (till ol llu nilionil HU milt lx loit llu 

I lilt I I lit > lo 1 |x I (till td niliond iiit oiiit 

i’l I tint lo I _it lit niliond iiit onx tins ni i\ 
nol sound loo lit iw i I isk I iil itlilut It llu 
turn III sum s o| tlx t oiinnimih whitli lit in 

lilt nil III oniliootl oi <1 lo d |x I (till of llu 

niliond iii'onit llu t I inns o| dt it m t niijilv in 
nit It is( III ( u ill in sum s lu moit than |x i 
( till III I sin It M n \o donhl tin iip^oui of 

foiti n is-,isl nit ( IS u id thlt hill it is t It u lliil 

Inti II is.,isl!init IS uailihit hu it is tltai ih il 

lilt 111 i|or (ml of iht huidtn will ttmsisi of 

diM isimi ol dtmtsiit itsoiiitiH fm deftiiu mtl 
111 IK t it has to lx lunn l)\ llu tounlix itself 

lilt fiis| i(i|uisilt ftn I fit (tup mnliilisation 
ftn dtftntt and di\elo|inunl is a [iroaiessm 
iJIIK’t 1st df,! It ultiiial and indiislnal [iitxluttion 


In th( ditadt td the Iwo I ut Viai Plan loiisi 

fit I ihlt [iio^itss Ills 111 tail httii III idt luith n 
iiidnsiiv and a^ritulluit A^^iit ultuial (irodut 
lion nuitastd hy k> jx i ttril in iht Itn vtai 
t iitlm_ |d(()()| and mdusliid t>iil|>ut ntniy 
douldid \\ t h ivt now a nut It us of llu h isi 
lilt I d nit (Il lint il (ii.iiutiin md htuy t lu nn 
(dl indusliiis 

I’tiitxlit shmla_ts id (sstiiiid miltiid' ml 
stiNuis hut (xt 111 ltd sjiit t iht lx iimnif, oi ll 
llnid I ui-^t II I’lin Iiul lli st nt i it llu Inn 
of llu i it I dill llu Itidi 111 t ( ononiy his itatlu t 
<1 st I t wlitii wli II is iti|un(tl is nol ~o unit I 
llu mill d push hut i t iithil o -niisiluni < 
piodutliM Msoiiitt.- ni llu yiiioiis '.ttlti', ol |h 
((ononu so IS It) (iisuit III oidiilv (l(Viio|iMti 
ol t nil st loi III slip with lilt olht |s 

I’owt I shoili t his ottnii (I liom limt • 
liiiit hnl it niiisi nol lx loi olltn tli il tli 
( i[> It it\ I II pt wi I t lit 1 ill n h Is nit It 1 st d nt ii 
lliitt fold III llu list 12 \( IIS md p wt I imisn 
pli I h IS m< It 1 st d t y (11 inort 

Iht hollltntik III llu fit id (I tinspniili 


Is nol is It Idt IS It w 


I \M \ 1 ns 

1 O III 

nlildi nil It 'OIII t s hut 

Im 

t II III III 

U 111 ll 

ioi lilt pio 1 nniiK d dt 

\ * 1 

! [tnit n| 1 1 

llu 1 1 

w lys 




1 lu [imnl is ill ti \M 

1 l< 

ll >w opt 1 

dm ( 1 

mm ll 1 nl ll ^t (I 11 mionm 

(. 

is( IS ( om|) n ( d 


whit wt mluiiltd ll Intit pt iidt nt t llu hi 
t onditn IW iitttssiiy loi i lutlliti nittiasi i 
piodiutioii hut Ixtn tit did nid il is to It ho| 
dill lilt It Would lx in itlut iispoiist fioni ll 
pi IV lit sttloi holh III nidiisiry and t_,iuni)ii 
low lid', iiilfilliii., lilt III (Is ol piodiJttnm win ' 
WI h u t st I foi must Ivt s 

\^hilt mi It ISI III ptodnt lion is tht I ■ 
Ini all liiluK ittmoniit pio^rtss (uiliaii tt 
snin[ilimi il pitstiil has lt> lx itsUniud o is I 
It It ist rtsouitts 1(11 pi mm d mvtsimtnl and 1 
(It It III t I lit It ( III lx no [usiifii itimi 111 d 
pit still imti^tiuy Ini ptopit lo j'liUti fii 
lilt 11 itsonitts in irusstiiiial t oiisumiilion m i 
osUntatious living: 1 \en in the ta'io of aitiili 
of (SSI nil ll tonsimiplion duttsnm of lliest li 
tun till (U ill 111 (oiisuinplion ftn iht ust td d 
dl ft in f fmtts hei tmit s luiissaiy if niltii 
[irodut I mn is nol suflu u nl lo mu I dl l 
dt nuinds 

llie task of etononne policies al ihi pi(' ' 
lunrtuii IS lo (iisui that all the lequirenitnls I 
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1 1( fence are met withoul any undue iiuiease in 
jniies oi distortion of piodiictive aitiuily In 
lusii «'(SenlidK lln piol>l(‘in is rn»t diflinnl fioin 
till om wlm li we liail bei n laiiiif^ < V( n 1« [<ii( 
tlu (IdlaiatioM of enuis*eiicv Oui endtavom all 

Ilu s( \tais lias lieeii to «\fu)ii [leople to save 
i.vnti and (oiisuiiK l( ss ind (li< lixidoii and 
dllii j j)<di<its ol (/iiv( ItiiiK III ha\< also mm d at 
l.llsin. lilt ILtpjl'.lIt MSOUMts loj till pl.Mi oi 
d(\( lo)inii III lilt ~ iiTit poll! ItIi ivi to lie 

(iiiji]o\id iiid -.Itt ii_lli( in (I to nil I I lltt t ill id 

ill It III I 

It Is ^latiiinu to iioti dial piodutlioii in 
siMi.il sttlois III lln et tiiioniv lias pit keil up 

suit t tilt iltil.uation ol Litici^iikv In liasu 
iiidiisliits likt toll st( (I and ttininl v\t li im. 
M lllltd III lll\ fljll ( IplllIV olilplil lilt pt 1 
loiiniini ol s(\(m 1 oiIii I indiis|i|is li tlso 
llllploMit I ill pi opli III lilt (OlllitiN I'Ul Itspoil- 
di d III I tiiliiinlU III till ( dl oi ilul\ i\ tin u 
iiiii'iiis (onliiliiilion In till '\iliond Diieiiit 
I iind I III i/i ol lilt tixilloit 111 idt |i\ lln 

( I nti li mil Mill (70S t I nun Ills Kis lUo I itnid 

• mill 1 Hi mi 111 nin II lln inloiiiud sm li nis 
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of ill. 


iliiiilion III wliifli w( lit pi n I d 

It It id\ to 1)1 iippii ( util il lliiil III loliii-^ lot 
a litif,ii dii'iiK iljorl III lull I utijilu ills loiul 
fill Hu iiijiiisti lilt III iiuluii i onsunipluui 

( I itiiiii liaidsliiiis oil lints III! III! I iltihli > list 

iliKiKt >j tlu Ini^n dill III I ifjoit I 111 lilt I nils 

sshnll ll IM In Ml t ikl It lllls \t 11 silk Ii dlstll- 
iinlt lln liii'din il tin st liiids 1 , 1 , >S is I ipill tills 
as |nis ililt iiinni lln ddli imiI smIioii ol lln 
( ointiiiiiiils ni lint limn al tin mn liim idi tpi it, 

iininlnts |o, nn it is, d pi,nln, lion 

It would In Intilt il not iin))il'iotn ti 

tlMiiaini iioimil in > nlis, - md ussiids m m 

inn i_(inv [ ipi ill^ il is not possdii, I, ni ini 
lull dill dll I nliii liiirlin id lln ,lt I, 11 ,, tlloil 
iiiiisi lie In,Ml, l)> tin mb In a 1001 lounliy 

win I, Itssilian ' ,), 1 ,,'ll ol lilt |i, |,u!iliin jiiss 

in, oin, lav iind whtit tin bulk id lln unit h, 1 

1 onsiiiii],llo'i itsidls fioiii iiKiiOsi II iiiioiiu n 


the pooler sei tions ol llic i ornniunity, a 

lit ani ()io(ioition ol lesouitts havt to originate 

II out lb, St (lasses 

I III htid(!,ttar\ iffoil iiuidi duriit^ iht rurnnl 
Mill IS uitini 11 dl nti d in llu Insloiy of this 
(iHinliy Iind stands out piiluip ns nn oiitstiiiidm^ 
I xninpli of till mil and di li 1 ininitlian ol a 
dl nuu mill sirii/y to stand up to tlu Insi s j at ini' 
it lilt saint 'piiit ol ill L, I mill ll ion bis tiso to 
In displa\id in tin iiiiitti ol iiiolni|sin_ loiiign 

< \, luin_, iisouiiis iln n I umiiliitt <1 iisiisis of 
Ionian I \i ll in I liist ill I inn rl i ipidls o.ii die 
i is| siv St 11 III, dim mil loi impoits is mi ti as- 

III willi till iiniias, in m, omt md with tlu 
mil, 1st m tin 1 it, oi mst-tintiit In adtiilnm 
isi Ills, ds,) to unit ioii 1 11 i\ Inn < ofib^atious 
111 M'|i, I t ol mil I, si on t Mst)n_ loans and 
iipismint oi pinnijin (in tin snli id « iininas, 
dll ii<ti|ils li mil list till ioH I n sti 111 lilts base 
n iliii Ills dll Inn d ssilli tin d,, Inn m ih, lioldmi*s 
I I SI (III III, s ilnmsi|\i, I mi' m lln iinisiltlt* 
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> il ss St II U' llnii iisi (I to b< 1 ■-lopin' — 
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tht end of ihe Second Five Yeai Plan they went 
up to n't OSS erorts in 1961 62 and are estimated 
to havi been Rs 710 crores (including about 
Rs IS ciores of cxporlb fiom Goa) in 1962 63 
But an annual late of increase of some 5 per 
cent, while welcome, is not adequate, paitnularly 
in view of the extra ff»reign e\< hangt lesouicts 
need( d Joi the defenc( effort 

Whethii It for vtcicaunp^ invt'<lmcnt for 
imiHovin^ (\port earnings oi for diveilmg 
reioutccs to difence uses the basic icquirenient 
IS to im least tin rati of sai trigs in the fconomv 
In the shint run tin intiiast in doine<'lic savings 
may not suftci to meet iht foreign »\rhangi 
pavnnnls 1 ul cvi n m the short run it helps 
'Ihr less IVf consume ol expnrtabli items, the 
moil It IS possible to iniiiasi oui exports It 
IS Irm ot lUriis like sugai oil-st eds and vegetable 
oils tea (ofln and a nunilx i of tnginieiing 
ittm*- In tht Inn^ inn it soiim s Imit to ht 
(hiotid spo ilirall) to tin prodnelton of fornmo 
ditii s ninth tan In itinlil\ ixporttif It mtans 
fer^’g '■^g a part of tin mtrtnst m i onsufiiption at 
home Ont t this huso fat lor in tin ciiirtni 
eionoinit si/iiiilion is ^laspid u uoiilif In tasni 
to niiilt rstand anil iitttpf tin iiitasiiiis adoplitl 
fn tin (nntiniinni tiin nlnn tin \ it ml to In at 
iiiriiin I 11 nil iiiiinniiial initiisis 


Khiusluhex's Ijolt 

11)( loll i\ III I diliii III II Ik It ol till 
Iiononin IfttUy ^limild tvnut kt t ii iiil(i('<l in 
tin (onitvl ol (ill It 111 Siiio‘Sox It I t li ix i is 

loiiiliin x< iis 1 () lilt I'topit ' lltpiilitit 
of ( Inn I \x is bum flu iniu i xxoikiri^ ol itu ntxv 
tilan lias bun obsiuit bill tin oiilvx iid tlhcts 
ha\( bun i xplosixi 

(liiiitsi ( ommiinisl doiiuslu jiolii x his 
osiilliltd lliioii,.boiil i|s lib iulvxuii lihi 1 -kllisni 
and moil t lulioiis p] innni^ bolb vx itluii llu 
broad I ih^oix ol “si ibnism ind bolli havinc, 
sjinil II llu s u» stdlin s polii \ ixliimis lyftxvicn 
192S and 16W) I ixi vt us rilitivi i uilion basfd 
upon a bioad loalition bronchi tin Part> lo 
powt r and istablislud ils hisl ilfoils to diveloji 
in tin iasi hxi uais ol ibi hflies by i ontrasl 
the ultra Itll knduii \ swept axvay the careful 
defiiius tmlul in tht earliii penod—^ihe con¬ 
vulsion of the Imp Foixvaid and ihi even inoii 
radical (Tttal Leap 1 orward As if to show the 
Soviet finion and its own inicilutuals how liltle 
It needed ihtir help the Chinese leadership placed 
complete tiust in mass action—structured of 

course at exerv point 1)\ the blrongh looted ruial 
cadres of the Party The efforft. economically 


dangcious, became dibastious aftei thice con 
seculivi had harvests (hums vulneialulily on 
the agiicultuial lioril was revealed- and as a 
consequence [lolicv emphasis shifted fioni tin 
classical Sovul sticss on piioiity for heavj 
iiidustiy (hvelopriunl lo developing agriculluic 
aided hx sue h industiy as would help such devclcp- 
m< lit (m/ engine Cling chemicals etc ) In addi¬ 
tion lilt weight on the ptasarili^ whose desjieratc 
stindaid ol lix in^ provided the sue plus lo dove loji 
iridustiy was relaxed a little a measuit pei- 
haps of wide spit ad luial discontent Similailv 
tht ’ legimi wooed its alienated intellectuals 
olhiul them ^icalci licetloin loi tifhrinal dis 
e ussion ind a_ieul to pav inleicst on txpio- 
pi I it' el e ipital All told (him was hneflv fitei 
thin al an> lime since the m^lonous hundied 
lloxxeis hloonied 1 ile this vcai however Pulx 
e idifs XM t( tijined h le k lo I iss s| u-,_h ’ li 
scotch llu ille <dl\ ii'-iii si_ris of houi eoi 
ele X lationism 

llu ]( idiiship vxIikIi his opcialid this 
/!„/!_ |s iilatixelx mvsic lions Olsuxcis sug^'s 
lb il llu dillciinl phiscs rcllicl llu t mpliasis ol 
(litliiciit lac lions and tlic coiiiliil be twee ei the 
biiii Hit I u IS ol St lie and I’lilv On the one 
biiul llu (f xiniiuiU Imicuuiu) led b\ ( hou 
fill is iflalixilv c aiilioii" lixoiiis pi tniiiii- 
I li till nil isuic ol Uebnu li lelviic cons.li 
<1 ilic n ind s| ibilifx on tlu ollu i llu Pulx 

c (die whose powet Is III III Is-, ic lion not 
licbiu il cvpcilist sties.- llic lucd loi a coiilmu 
c ns nilionil ciiisulc |oi i cic xc lopiru nt il bln 
In iiul lie !e <1 bx \1 lo I s( I iiri^ md his 
bell ippiunt I 111 ‘sh lo-e li I Musbdl Ptn^ 
llu loinui Dili nee Munster w is sat kid in 
foi pnidulv (lunuiitin.. llu obpclunis oi the 
fust wioup lo llu (>Ti il lei]) I oiw ltd Maishill 
I III llu euitinl Dihrui Minisli i !« said to 
buk M lo iltliou II voiin_,ii Aiinj ollirtis ini..lit 
be ibou III lo iixeini siibililv mode ijiisation 
uul ]>iofessioinlis.ition in the Ainix If tlu 
llu s|s IS (oricet Mao would seem lo have 
duel lid llu Siiu) Soviet dispute H (hou < ould 
oviieoiiu him ^.u vlei eo-ojuialion with Riissii 
nil III ht possible 

All ihis is speculation hut what is noi 
spiiulitivc IS the < ourst of the great debate 
hitwim the two ( ommuiiisl giants Khrushchev 
has pul he hind him to problems of under 
dc VI hqiment and its ideological eoinpamon 
Slahmsm lie has no use for ‘mass action’ hut 
deals with (.oveinments anti has the resouiccs 
to bribe them oi llireaten them with his mililaiv 
powt I Ciiirenlly the Soviet Union pays out 
$1 (K)0 nuliiori to non-Communist backward 
eouiilties a sum probably greater than ever 
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wtMil io China Thus. Nassei < an iin]>Lison 
Cominunists. Kdssnn oulian iheni. willioui alkfl 
iiij!, tht“H ittnipl ol Soxief ai<l Bv (onliasl ( hina 
has few ifsouncs and must r(‘ly j>i]niarilv nn liri 
"*kIpoIo{;k dl appeal I he (<is\ wmld ol 
gSov iet I nion is a> fai »c onoinu alh fiuni ( hina 
the I S js Bussia has ev(i\thin!., lo Ii>se l.\ 
eiuouidfiinp discontent ahioad and as a ictn- 
se»|uen( <*. Kussian ( oniinunism is no lonjit i a 
ie\oliltionai\ iKcd the fouian ( ommmusl 

I’dities have hec omc no iiion llian adjunds of 
Sov If t foic ifin pohe V vvhuli is ilsilf i oust i\ativi 
lltissia now offers defi <il ol < apitiilism on 1 \ 
tlitoiieli M ononiK < oni|ielituin—a c onK st ui whi« li 
t hina Ills no pail (o plav On tin conli.iiv 
( fiiiui nuist iiMiritain <i continuous iivohitioii to 
pull hiisiH upwaKU c(oiinmic-illv to ixtiacl 

■ «<^wii moll lioiii hei people — national |iaiaiioKi is 
a ne i ij'SistTTv'" wi ipon to spui he i jie opli to Lie ate i 
■^fleiil*' Foi Ixiissia all are file rids who elo ntil 
love \Xashinalon (<infl even \\ e^liiiiLtoii hi s.dt 
’*♦^*^111'; is he f omni„ a fiienel) foi (him dl are 
yj^iniC'' foi till alls* III e ol i loiei_ii llinal i' 
^yjiositivi daii-ij to Ihi st ihilitv ol In i ^Utia-s c/Ho 
Xieoieiiu^lv |ll‘-l 1^ till old 's| di|os| the oi \ of 
lapitalisi I III III It nil ht i^ m i di d '-o i*. tin tiiioi 
of Sialiii mil till lull 'f his Lodin id ne i di d 
III ( Inna In livm Io iiiiwinii 'liil i nil Khiii-'li 
i*lTr\ dipiiviil Mill 111 1 111 (I s., I , w ipon in 

( liiAa 

Io ill! naliiial li nsion Intwiin .dlied 
developed mil Innkwaid loimtin^ eeoiioime 
lelalions will addi d I In 'soviit I iiion i oinpi 111 d 
(Inna to pav virv liillv foi ,inv aid "In olle ii d 
III loiiliasi Io 'Sov II 1 aid Io non ( onmiuni'l 
eoimliiis) and evin usi el thil aid l< keep ( bin i 
in slip Most ol hei 1 mope m dins e ould he 
disiipimiel liom Mosi ow am! Ionian ( oiiiinu 
iiisi I’ailii"" VM II aUvav" too wiiik |o lesisi Russia 
^^l_osll^la • I oni iphie allv disLint and liase-d 
not on Ru""i 111 liav mil" hut populai supinnl. 
was naluiallv ,i lehel if Russia sou >hl Io e vploit 
hi I and now ( hm i smidailv dis|<ml aid lascd 
upon a puiidv domestn nvolulion hut i 

m in uipowei lhan Russia niluiallv ehiiims lioin 
IMose ow Theie w.is no powi i i apahli of inakirip 
( hina a saleliite d'nie riiina was defended bv 
the Soviet Bomb ,mcl this has peiliaps piiwenlid 
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final iij)>tuie That bie'ak cannot long be post* 
|»oniil liowevei if the (wo continue to dash so 
V loll ntlv 

tin e lie It" of till lilt so far have been 
1111111111"! Alieadv ( hitia's tiacle hd" been shifted 
aw IV fioin tin ( oirimuni "1 bloc—onlv Rumania, 
with tin ml that ( lima in eels and with grievances 
II eeiviicov’" lie III md that she ceiitad hei heavy 
mduslrv has itiuamecl in liadi teiins lo>dl to 
i’l km^ riu-"i 1 Ini" souelit to loiisoliifate her 
1 * 1111 ( 1 " hv slitii^llicluni; (OMI(o^—even MongO- 
li I III- loined tin foimelv Emo|iean liocfy. in 
.nlditnm tin Am le m I e "t Ban licaty. shrewdly 
(Vpedilid hv Ktnindv his lessened the Western 
llite.il to Russia klituslnhev leading from 
Mill" leflisin lui" hdli n mio the aims of his 
own ii_li( lo.'liilli ami inoie distantly, Tito 
il this point ( oiiiinuiusm almost melts into 
Solid Dimiiiinv md ii volution means little 
moll ill III i^ilitiin lot iiioims IVkiiiu has 
dni" I \pi lied !{u""i i lioin tin liateiri'ty of the 
pom a‘nl nmsigned hei to the cluh of tJuMM^M*** 
even tin while n("s cd tin Russian" U'comes an 
n iisatloJi 

I hi Imi up williui tin ( ommimisl woild at 
tin nnmuiil "i i ni" to favoui Russia North 
K.OII m liidomsim MiLivaii Red lla.* Huimese 
ami lapanesi t ommunisls ,e i ut to In lie i Inemds 
\iiilh \ n til mi liUi ( uha lieavilv cle pemleiil 
on l\ii""t ii ml hut tiinplid iimiiii" neutial 
I In ( oimiiimisi I'ailn-. of Aii"tialia Belgium. 

It II I’ll I/ll md Imh 1 an "plit llit more re- 

V o’uliuii IIV I le Mil III" iim„ to ( liin 1 In the 
hiliiii (hull will 'iiiiiin i pot nl lliiiil to all 
ioii"ii\ili\ ( (iiiimii'H"l II 111 I" |U't 1 " ( lim I's 
ill (i iiii I ivi till I i"l I ill opi III I imliii" looiii 
to ili"i_iii with Mil" ow loi till. 111 I (mil 

t lull 1 ciiil III hii md II mil I " I "III 11 tv oi 

I'lilt III III S| kliiiivili s I III- iiMiii" viitiiallv 
limn null 11 i" tin S( \ i, | ( ni ii mn i W i" As 

"Mill "In will pi M till III! il p<>m! 1)1 levohi- 

limuiiii m uinli i ill \I 11 |ii il I iirliii" he iriviles 

"Olid I h m I .ml uii I" tin imisiivalivi i itifi- 

I .ilimi id 'III wmlii tiilii jiii) I mhodied in 
‘pi neliil loivistiiii \\ hi M "hi fill illv dllams 

till \lmii Immh (In di iiiiiinl" of tin woild are 
liki Iv to hi fimil mil iit.div "liiltid In the interim, 
tin wmlil I m iiin'V tin in w liiidoiii mi umhenl 
upon tin ( losioii ol tin old (old \\ ai monolith'*. 
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EdiicatiUii Aiound the World 

l’iitil)lis|i( (I as 111 si-( (iiiot lal uiiilf r llu abiivi 
laptioii HI '>aliinl<i\ R( u( ii l’liih[) H < iiojiibs 
Dm I lot liislitiiu ol I dill ilioii)) i’ljiiinii^ 

I NI S{ () I* II is his llnii_s 1(1 sn wliiili should 

t \ ini« ki (II Hill i( st 

I 111 spotli^lil ol alli nlioii in soi lal ind 

II oiionui (Uvilo)mi(nl—not onlv \lii( i '\si i 
and I ilin Anniiii hut in aiUanud n itions is 
will Ills Ik III siiilliii-. I III l\ ti (dill linn 

1 I unoniisis (solid hinkits md loi d iltvilop 
UK 111 plinniis h ivi 111 oiiii inoii ii iili-l\ i\\ in 

lljp] I s(,( K , in Olds tiliiiM snsiiiiiid iiono 
mil „io(slli iiid I mid VI dill so III iiid polllli d 
inslitiihoiis li it nuisls id(i|iiilil\ mil i iil> in 
ihi di M lopnii III id ils pi opli s I ill Ills 

A luw slid iinll 111 Indi 1 loi i \ impli 
vviiiild lull'IK in I \pi iisisi uid ii-t Ii ss stilus 

s^iuhol willuuil piopli liiinid lo tun ii md lo 
usi ils |)io(liii|s I III s mil holds loi i povvi I 

dim III (■hull 111 i liitii\ 111 Ik liN 1 llu p mil 

IS ih u HIM slim III III pliNsa u < ipil il iiiusl in 

haliiiii willi iiiM-lmiiil in liii ii in ( ijnld 

Mo-l I dll iloi II IM 1 iki n lliis lot I mild 

ill don hill llu \ hiM usii lily hi ii nlmlinl 

lo sin ss iht poHil l( 1 il iiiMii ( M ?( iiiptui'-is on 
till 111 it( 1 1 dis|i( isp ( Is ( I (dill ition Oiiiti 

ii_litl\ llu \ h IV insisli d ill !l (dm iluin is not 

UK Illy III iiisli iiiiK 111 (I (oiioiiii lovsUi hul 

ill il il ilso his ( llu I md |Kihips isdi hi lu i 

amis Ni\( I llu l( "s il 1 tin lu vv m i_iiiln ii ot 
till ssfiilid linki ( lulwdii liK linn md 
t ( OIK mu HI 1 (>( 1 d d( \i lopnu nl -—Ik I\m ( n llu 

^roivth ol p(0|>l( md llu lotvih >1 i soiuly 
that IS hiin ni In h suppoil I id ly li uii non 

i du( ilois il I iiK i( IS d m\ slim III in (dm itioii 

1 Ik Wiildliink ioi ( \ inipli uni\( isilly Kspuiid 

foi ils I iisHu ss i Hmtii i" l< idm iht liii im id 

lomnumily willi il m yy polu of lu Ijim., lo 

hnari(( idmiliuid d( y (li jui ( nt llu liiki 
AtiKiKHi D(y(l pi u 111 I’liiik Hid ill I SAID 
piOvi HU ils) hiyi (iiliKil llu loins for- 
idui ilion Imsiiiiss I hi I \ Spiiiil 1 imd iimlti 

l*iiil Ih tfin HI is I Kiln I III ( pi lion of ils 
pri ins siimni liinds into i ihu ill ui (oiuimcd 

Ihil tills |s th( 1 i yy i\ llu hit divil(]i(d 

KonomK" 1 HI II 11 h llu I iki idl | ml 

Only 1 1 ( w yi iis i_o it yyould hiyi hiin 

UiilliH k il li^ l( »'!__( I lo hiuhi*- ill It ptoph m 


as ^ 00(1 in HIM slnimi as i (tildi/ir txdoiy oi 
1 111 liyy ly llu shiil ol illiludi and poliiy has 
usidlid not lioiii soll-lu i(l( (I s( iiliiiK 111 hut 
liom li lid lu idtd Hiilysisol pi u lu al ( \pniiill( 

In I host ol s|tu ilioiis ill oMi llu yyoild 
imliidm miny diyilopid (outius thi nii|oi 
hillhmik to diM lopnu nt is tiu shoiti^c not ol 
mom y full o( (dm Hid m inpoui i A m i|oi 

It is( n lot ( \ Hiiph yyliy hu i (icdits jnlid up 

lHUls( d III till flisl |y\o y( iis ol llu Alliuui foi 
Iho K yy is till hoili ( ol d(\(lop(d m lU ni 
t il( nl in I dm Aim i u i |o m ik( i ipid md i lu u lU 
us( (i llu s( lid lunds ! h m ( llu m yy ( m| i isu 
Ml (dm itioii il diyiNpimnl in llu \lli u ( 
Most Mill 111 md \si H ( umtiiis III iMii yy( (Si 
ill HI tills I pill hill llu 11 now i\ HI im i 
( m|ih IS s lo (dll ilion III llu II (It M I piiu I I oli 
til HI my ( llu I II Ion 

Il yvill i((|iiii( lu lyy iinisinunt m (dm i 

Inn HI till ( mm m (|s I hu ik ihis I m ii 

lu 111 II ( k 1 I [11 I i( s \nd yy 11 om i pt i 1 
( I llu lunds udi h lyi I i i im lioin llu sipK 
mil mil HsiuKis d llu n ilion lluinsilyis 

I y M li mil Mill n d ml h ild hi h 

Hut II uiiisi h impliisi'id lliil mom 
li III (vdl nol oK( llu piohh ill llol vviii ill 

impli ( sp insii 11 ui (dm dnnil s/utuy In 

n osl divilipm^ ounliits llu piistnl idmiliouii 
sysUm -iisii illy m ohsoli h (ot>y ol soiiu 
idyiiudi II 111 Ml s sy li 111 1 nol only loo smiH 

111 pooily id ipli d to llu l(K d m ((K uid ti 
sum 11 linn loll lusl I isk llu It loll is 1 

II isl nil iduiii I Milt nl lo 111 llu 11 spt( 1 i( 

lutd md lo iKi^l llitii (diKiliond pimissi 

I I III linn Imiilid k^oiikis Om il dit siaj<(s| 

1 lilts, It SOU), I Is (( nipt 1(1)1 niaiipi VM 1 lo 
I i liin^ vyhi il I'kkIok nujsl hi ulili/td \yill 
(I iMiiuim tlluKiuy \(ioidin^ly lluii t ntn 
hi I Ml issiv( St irh 1(11 lit vv U( hnolo^ies id 
(dm ilKMi ill it will ( n ihli l( uluis uul sliidtiil 

iIjm lo I molt |H ulm liv, 

Ml this will it(piii( IkU (1 (dm dioii il 
pi iiitin llu lilt m iliM^ 1 wishful hutksh 
ippioiih lhal Is hound lu yuld disippoinlin 

i( lilts Su( Il [)l uinm must loyti mil only lli 
inltind all Ills of tdiu ilu n hul must ( 
(dm ill Ml lo llu d( M lopnu nl iiiids ind pjoriss 
ol llu wliolt (Kilty I lu rt is no niou povvt i 
liil hint foi so 111 (Il HI i md < ( onoinu ul\ m 
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pro 



<(ntpiit tlidii a nalioii’s (-‘dtir.ilioiial ''\sl(in 
it IS a £ 100(1 one 

I his kind ol int(’.Mated < dm .itioiial |i1 uin 
.lilt IS soiiietliiii.. Ill vv lot most ol tin woild not 
^ of all (oi till I iiil< (I Stiles It (alls loi iIk 
tills and msi^’’iits not onl\ oi pi oh s-.i(tM il 

(slmatois and di\( lopim nl 11 oiiomisl'^ Inil (d 

otlllh "•eoi i.d s( 11 niisi-. and al Ic pi n litiom is 
paiti( iilaiU wIiMi It (unit'-- to lian''lalin. <i p ipi i 
plan into artion 

It (alls in slioil loi a mis huid of |ilaitiii i 
whit I’i(d(s.,ni liid llailii^i'i Ills ( dl(d 111 
■ ( dm atloiial d(\t lopim nt stiitiaisi’ wlio li m 
ill! <iImIiI\ on till oiit hind to look it in 
I dm ilional s 
liomil spiiialmt") 


(h ' 


Ml 
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IHl. MliJ) 1 Oi: Mi \L I Mi > 

Dtuii liLai(^ Laboi Alininti ol Paili 
nii/iit loi Soulli JOa 4 l<(ici-> Ena,) iiui Wiilii 
iindtJ tin- <il)o\( Ic t nd in Th«* Ntu Lead* i 
iiri dysttin \ital mh oi ih itui*\ in ll 
Noai East I Inis 

I hd\t )iist lotuinfvl tioi'i .1 loitiii^lbs 
tout ol the Middk Ea^l iluniie, v\ hu h I 
had loiiti con \('1 sations y,ilh the kadtis oi 
Et’vpt, Iraq S>iia, Joit'.in and Isi ni 
Despilt the tonfusioii shioiidiii.i some ii. i- 
Ital issues, the niaioi Inelois in the poliln i! 
situation enni^ed ckaiK enoin h 1 h> 
desire lor Atab unilx i still tiu stioin,i i 
single political toiti amon tlu /ti.ib mas 
ses in all counti los seveieK hiriitniu tin al- 
lily c)i the rulinq qioups to pursui eitht i pine 
]y nalional or class intei ests The tulli'lnu n 
of this desire would contiilnite gieath to 


tin stabililv ol the Middle East as a whole 
.IS well as to the k {>itin\ate obp etives of 
W ( 1( Ml policy in the aieX 

'1 o tak( the esampk (| most concein 
to tiMtain it n urt^inllN ncct^-ssaic to bnhg 
up to date thi nctwoik (1 pohucal and 
(iimiKicial at4ir(nien1s Ihiouah vchich 

rani 1 i at piescm* nhtauis its ml iioni the 
anhaie she'kilonM of Iht Fcisi.m Gull But 
lio\i\ii miK h Biil.un rmu wisti to elisc'n- 
a ( it I It timn it (dd in [icnai obhqatuins 
m lh( tndf it cannol lu 1 \ do so unloas 
Ihi na|ot Aiali stal*'• ai( .n>itfd on v,hat 
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the Ba’alh Socialist party had developed 
from a discusbion gioup jor middle-class 
intellectuals into a tightly organized under- 
ground movement with powcilul support 
in Iho army ^nd besides claiming the 
same general political and social objectives 
as Nasstm himself, the Ba'ath appeared di 
be the sort ol oigani/i'd movement which 
could )jrovid( the smoolhlv functioning 
transmission belt between government ancl 
masses so eleaily iccjuned in ('Ihet Aiab 
countries 

In fact, howevc'i, the new Ba’athist oi- 
gamzation and the political theoiy it fx- 
pressos have proved to be totally meompa- 
lible with Nassei’s outlook. Indeed, the 
conflict between the Ba’ath and Nasser showr. 
eveiy sign ol becoming as latelul toi the* 
Arab woild as the conflict belwc'cn Mo-icow 
and Peking foi the Communists Essenti¬ 
ally, it IS a conflict about how to oigani/c' 
/\iao uiiity and social change in general 
and not simpl\ a collision lit 1 ween lh< 
national inteiests of Eg\p1 and liacj anc* 
Syria Moreover the Ba’ath claims to have 
branches in Libya and all the Arab conn 
tries of the Middle East excejit E>»Y])t Nassei 
may wc'll leai ih it a fe^feration which allow s 


the Ba’ath influence in Egypt would be 
dangerous even to his position at home 
Thus, not only is it most unlikely th^^ 

the Apnl agreement on an Arab foderat’ mv 
will he earned out, but now the stage see’-’ 
sol lot a drawn-out struggle between thV’- 
Ba'ath and Nassei for leadership of the 
Aiab unity movement In such a stlugglc 
Nasser has great assets a charismatic per¬ 
sonality with rriass appeal throughout the 
Aiab world, and a record of real social and 
economic achievement in Egypt itself The 
Ba’ath has no comparable leaders , rt laces 
diunlmg adnunistiative problems in Iracj 
and Sviia whtie {lolitical instability ha 
bi ought c’tcniomit actiViily almos' to a 
halt ind it his vet to \vin the cordid mm 
ot the ci\il sciMCc and technical I'l'•'' ' 
Ba alhi t le luctance to hit back in finci'i''* 
tiu' hanage ol ciilicism now dirc’ctcd at 
tiorn Egypt ilso scorns to indicate th^( 
jnitv s imccitiintv about the c\tc'nl ol itV 
liopuhn suj^poit On the othei hand Et'r.C 
onuine use oi mission whicli nisjurt , 
iiucli o* jt-i jiolicy foj 4i lb unify is alli^i 
with in inscn itnitv to the views'cyol 
’laditions ol othe’s wln..b inav iiltini. b' > 
< o ' Pi ( side nl N.esc i ric ai .r 
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NOTES 


THE WORLD 


The democratic world was stunned at 
of the assa^;dination of President 
Xcf^edy of the United States by a sniper 
"'n^Fp'day the 22nd Novem,l.ier at Dallas, 
died 25 minutes after ho was shot 
''sniper. The President, concerned 
o'Lit the unpopularity that was being 
whipped up against him in the South over 
the Civil Rights Bill, had gone to Texas on 
November 21 with Mrs. Kennedy to prevent 
a split in the ranks of the Democrats. Dallas 
was a stronghold of Senator Goldwater, who 
was likely to be a challenger for the Presi¬ 
dentship on a Republican ticket, and a con¬ 
servative center. 


The police took possession of a high- 
powered .30-.30 rifle and three empty car¬ 
tridges, left in a fifth floor room of a ware¬ 
house over-looking the route of the Presi¬ 
dent’s motorcade. Later a 24-year-old youth 
named Oswald was arrested and he was still 
later charged with murder. 

At the time of writing these, it was not 
clear as to what actually were the final 
motivation links. 

John Fitzerald Kemaedy (46) was the 
35th President of the United States. He was 
the first Roman Catholic to be elected 
Pi osident. He was the youngest to be elected 
President of the U.S.A. and the youngest 
lo die. He was the fourth to be assassinated, 
the previous three beinfe Abraham Lincoln, 


Garfield and McKinley. He wms the el dest 
son of Mr. Joseph P. Kennedy, a "very 
wealthy American citizen. 

Educated in private and pjublic schools 
at home, he was sent to the London School 
of Economics where he studied under 
Professor Harold Laski. During World 
War II, he served in the U.S. Navy and was 
awarded the Navy and Marine Corps Medal 
for courage and initiative. Ho entered 
politics in 1946 when he was elected to the 
House of Representatives at the age of 
29 years, and was re-elected in 1948 and 
1950. Ho defeated Senator Cabot Lodge in 
1952 by 71,000 votes and entered the Senate. 
Ho was ro-cicctcd to the Senate in 1958 and 
in 1960 he w.'^is nominated for the presidency 
by the Democratic Party and was elected 
President on November 8. and was inaugu¬ 
rated President on January 20, 1961. In his 
shor^ career of less than three full years, he 
had gone very far towards establishing the 
picture of the U.S.A. as a Champion of the 
Four Freedoms for all nations and all 
liunianity, irrespective of colour, religion or 
economic voondiiion. In this path he v/as a 
worthy foliowex of the traditions laid down 
by Lincoln and Roosevelt. 

He had espoused the cause of the Negro 
iix the U.S.A. and despite all off-trail indi¬ 
cations and false scents, he became a victim 
of the brutal passions raised over the contro¬ 
versy by racial bigots and election propa¬ 
gandists. Malicious inuendoes decrying him 
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and denigrating jfixs policies became rife 
amongst the lai^honest partisan journals 
like the WeeklP Time. The lashed-up hatred 
has reacted iythe same way as it did in the 
case of Ab^ham Lincoln. The alleged 
assassin Leo Harvey Oswald, who was cate¬ 
gorically declared to have committed the 
murder by the Dallas police chief, was him¬ 
self shot by a Dallas night-club owner, 
named Jack Ruby or Rubinstein and died in 
hospital. The reason given by Ruby for this 
killing seemed very flimsy indeed, at the 
time of writing these. 

The stature of the man is possibly be¬ 
coming apparent to all excepting to those 
with the most crooked point of view, both in 
the martyred President's homeland and 
abroad. Every country, excepting Red China 
■‘^lETTilS satellites has paid open tributes to 
him, even Castro of Cuba has expressed his 
condemnation of the foul deed and disso¬ 
ciated Cuba from any complicity in the 
crime. The Pope told the 30,000 Romans 
assembled in St. Peter’s Square on Sunday 
that the assassination of President Kennedy 
showed “how much capacity for hate and 
evil there still is in the world and what 
menace for civil order and peace!” 

The man had very great width of vision 
and he was a sincere worker for peace in 
this world. His death is a terrible calamity 
for all humanity in the shadow of war. We 
in India found in him a true friend who had 
sympathy and understanding for all nations 
working for the uplift of their peoples. 

In India, the shock produced by the 
news of the assassination was further aggra¬ 
vated and intensified by the news of a heli¬ 
copter crash which killed five top-ranking 
officers of the Defence forces, Lt.-Goneral 
DaUlet Singh, Lt.-Gcneral Vikram Singh, 
Major-General Nanavati, Brigadier Oberoi 
and Air-Vice Marshal Pinto together with 
their pilot Fit. Lt. Sondhi. Investigations are 
proceeding regarding the crash. 

There was a minor breech in the U.S.- 
Soviet relations over the hold-up for 41 hours 
of a convoy of U.S. military forces on the 
Autobahn to Berlin at the Marienbom 
check-point. A lot of notes and protests 
followed' ending with the release of the 
convoy. The hold-up and the release were 


both unexplained. There was also a minor* 
diplomatic crisis over the arrest of an^ 
American professor who was visiting RussJ^I 
on a twenty-day permit. He was arrested/aa, 
a spy, evidently on a mistaken suspici***?* 
because he was released but expelled out"5?: i 
Russia. The expulsion was evidently a. face- 
saving gesture as no reasons were given. 

There were military take-overs in 
problem States, Iraq and South Vietnam. In 
South Vietnam it was a military coup d’etat 
led by generals and armed forces. The 
regime of the Ngo Dinh brothers, led bj 
President Ngo Dinh Diem and dominated by 
his brother Ngo Dinh Nhu was overthrow^ 
and those two brothers killed.-Tiir, 
heads of State in South Vietnam are 'f 
a lot of troubles, particularly from the 
Cong rebels who, being Communist guerif|- 
have sustained aid from the Common I 
States on the borders. In Iraq it was re'ri 
a shake-up of the political set-up. it wa., 
in reality the struggle for power within” " ' 
new Arab political body, the Ba’ath 
sance) Party which seeks to unite Syr/\ •' i/ 
Iraq and thus the entire Arab World, 
the Arabian Sea and Persian Gulf to thi 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic. TIk 
position in Iraq is still indeterminate but 
two persons who are more or less in-chargc 
namely Iraq’s President Abdul Salam Aid 
—^who IS a non-Ba’athist—and Michel Aflal, 
the Secretaiy-Genoral of the Ba’ath part.> 
and is at Baghdad seem to be able to cair.' - 
out their moves without any strong oppoti- 
tion. 

On the Himalayan borders the eneni) 
“Red China”, has continued strengthenina 
his posts and building up his forces arid 
communication lines. But he has made n) 
belligerent moves recently. The attitude 
of Pakistan has become more and mon 
bellicose. President Ayub has given a how^ 
of joy at the prospect of his dear friend 
Johnson becoming President of the U.S. 

The Jaipur Session of the A.I.C.C. 

The All India Congress Commitee held 
a two-day session at Jaipur on November 3, 
and 4. This session was remarkable because 
of the strong criticisms levelled by some 
prominent members against the leadership 





NOTES 


of the “High Command” and the general 
ncirainistration of the country by the 
Congress Government. Some of these ad- 
commfents were in strong contrast to 
||h^^ exhuberant and fulsome flattery that 
invariably offered to Mr. Nehru and 
his associates on such occasions. The custo¬ 
mary ’ approval of all the activities of the 
Cangress Government’s administration was 
absent too. 

Mr. Nehru did not escape criticism 
('ithcr, the most telling comments being 
offered in the form of urdu couplets offer¬ 
ed by Mr. Mahavir Tyagi, in which Mr. 
Nehru .was accused of making intimate 
fhose who misguided him and ol 
'j\, vwmning without reason those who 
med sincere advice; of making enemies of 
who were near and dear to him and 
■ len strangers as friends, and of having 
his real friends beheaded in order to 
Tie “Head-man.” 

* Strangely enough, Mr. Nehru did not 
reaJ all this criticism in the usual way 
defence of the administrative 
iintinXnery was weak. He joined those who 
Nutuised the Congress by saying that many 
Congressmen had come to the stage of 
(’quating progress with winning elections 
.irid he called for a change in the outlook of 
the party for if it ceased to be the torch- 
bcarer of progress, its downfall was inevi¬ 
table. 

On November 3, during the discussion 
on the Kamraj plan, some Congressmen 
accu.sed the High Command of “keeping 
factionalism alive in the party.” The criti¬ 
cism was so acutely pressed home that Mr. 
Nehru and some other senior leaders 
thought it was necessary to give detailed 
axplcinations of the steps taken by the Cen¬ 
tral leadership to combat groupism. 

Mr. Morarji Desai, while moving for the 
consideration of the Working Committee’s 
statement, denied the existence of Right 
and Left in the Congress, and further went 
to the length of saying in his usual fashion 
that those who spoke of their existence in 
the party were the party’s greatest enemies 
He was strongly challenged by Mr. Govind 
Sahay who quite cogently said differences 
in thinking gave life to’an organization. He 


said that Congress histcSiy was filled with 
instances of fights betwdsn the forces of 
status quo and progress. Mr/^ehru suppor¬ 
ted Mr. Desai to the extent »f saying that 
it was wrong to speak in tem^of Left and 
Right but he clearly hinted, hWajise, that 
different shades of opinion did exist. 

Strong criticism of the Government's 
administrative machinery came from Mr. 
Biju Palnaik, ex-Chief Minister of Orissa, 
in his speech seconding Mr. Desai’s motion. 
He wanted a “thorough overhaul of the 
machinery so as to change it from what the 
British had evolved it for—subjugation of 
the masses—to one suited to fulfil the 
country’s socialistic policies.” Mrs. Renuka 
Roy supported Mr. Palnaik and suggested 
the establishment of e Commission to 
redesign the machinery. , 

Mr. Radhanandan Jha from Bibar, 
alleged that the High Command had betray¬ 
ed a partisan attitude and had given there¬ 
by a new lease of life to factional groups in 
different Stales. It v^as evident, from the 
cheers that followed his speech that his view 
was supported by a fair number of members. 

Mr. Nchni, strangety enough, seemed 
to Tide more with the attackers than with 
the defence The question of an anti-eor- 
ruption drive also seemed to exercise his 
mind very strongly. He seemed to be 
convinced, at last—at this late hour—that 
corruption Avas rife in this country. The 
following extract, from the Statesman, gives 
a fair idea about his standpoint; 

“In the course of his speech, Mi. Nehru 
said Ihcrt* was need for setting up in the 
country an ‘anti-corruption machinery’ 
covering Ministers, public men and all 
those employed in the administration. Un¬ 
less corruption was rooted out from every 
walk of life, all talk of Socialism would b« 
meaningles.s, he said. 

Mr Nehru paid handsome tributes to 
Mr Kamaraj for coming forward with a 
plan which had given a jolt to the Congress 
os well as the administration. 

Mr. Kamaraj, he declared, was the most 
appropriate man to be the next Congress 
President. 

Referring again to the systen^ of “Om¬ 
budsman” prevailing in some Scandinavian 
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countries (he spoked about it at a public 
tneeting yesterd^ also), he said he liked it 
very much. f 

The “Ombudsman” had the right to 
summon anwhe—even a judge or the Prime 
MinisterT-i^T appear before him on receiv¬ 
ing a complaint against him from any 
Citizen. This appeared to be an effective 
way of dealing with corruption. However, 
India was a vast country and the conditions 
here were different from those in Norway 
and Sweden. Thus, there were difficulties 
in introducing this system in India. 

Mr. Nehru said the main difficulty 
with people in India was that they had not 
stepped even mentally into the new world 
created by science and technology'. 

He wondered whether all Congressmen, 
those who were members of the 
A.I C.C. fully understood the implications oi 
the changing times. 

Referring to the criticism of Mr Tyagi 
that the Parliamentary Board was not giv¬ 
ing a free hand to Chief Ministers lo select 
their Ministries, Mr. Nehru said the board 
had to intervene because it was anxious that 
no good and useful man was dropped from 
a Ministerial post on personal grounds. 

He admitted that the board had not 
succeeded in achieving this object m all the 
States. But that was the motive which 
prompted it to intervene.” 

In the last day’s debates, which ended 
with the A I,C.C. “generally approving” 
the statement put forward bv the Working 
Committee, setting the goal of providing 
the people substantially with basic needs 
by the end of the Fifth Plan, as the aim of 
Democracy and Socialism. It was made 
clear that this was not the final party reso¬ 
lution but merely a basis of discussions at 
all party levels, so that a more thorough 
resolution on the basic objectives of the Con¬ 
gress could be put before the General 
Session at Bhubaneswar in January. 

A number of members expressed dis¬ 
satisfaction because the above statement 
lacked a sense of urgency. To the surprise 
of these speakers Mb. Nehru himself sided 
with them, expressing his concurrence with 
their views and suggesting that suitable 
amendments should be made. 


1963 

The general trend of the debate was 
strongly condemnatory of the way the 
country was being run. It was clear th^ 
quite a number of members had becor^ 
impatient of the complacent laissez 
policy of the Congress, which was leading, 
the country on the downhill path with in¬ 
creasing impetus. The following extracts 
from the Statesman illustrate the course a 1 
the debate. 

“The dominant feature of “the debait 
was the sustained attack on the private sec¬ 
tor. In this respect Mr. Nehru made the most 
telling speech, pointing out that while 
capitalism in other countries now.thought 
of social justice, Indian capitalists_ -..yj, 
living in their own old world. "iMd 

The Prime Minister also distressisi^ 
admitted that monopolies had grown''*. 
India duiing the past 10 or 15 years 
that he was concerned how the prog^.^ 
could be reversed. 

ft 

Speaker after speaker spoke of ill-gottei 
wealth of sections of the business comuTunity, 
making more definite what the stallmen’ 
itself had referred to as “speculative g.um 
illegitimate incomes in many forms ami 
eva.sion of obligations under various laws ” 

Mr. Palnaik and Krishna Menon spoke 
of the vast wealth which had concentratcfl 
m the hands of the private sector to make 
a novel point that it was “running a sort o' 
parallel government.” 

Some of the details in the speeches a 
reported in the Statesman are more illumi¬ 
nating : 

“Mr. K. D Malaviya moving amend¬ 
ments to the statement said that the rate ol 
economic growth had not gone up accordin':; 
to the expectations and wealth was increas¬ 
ingly concentrated in fewer hands Consi¬ 
derable industrial capacity remained unuti¬ 
lized. Administration and control of sei- 
vices was proving ineffective, leading t'> 
rise in corruption. Agricultural production 
had become stagnant. In such a situation 
State intervention was necessary. 

Mr. Biju Patnaik said that the building, 
up of a-suitable administrative machinery 
and a change in the mental make up of the 
people were of utmost importance to give 
“flesh and blood” to'the Congress concept of 





Socialism. The paper, he said, should be 
studied and deliberated in the light of the 
existing conditions in the country. For 
^nstance, one of the problems that faced 
country was how “to bring into account 
large amount of unaccounted money” 
amounting to Rs. 3,000 crores, which “is 
almost running a parallel government.” 

asked the party not to promise the 
people more than what, they could achieve 
and also fix a time-limit for achieving the 
targets envisaged. 

Mr. Krishna Menon said that a social 
revolution must follow the political revolu¬ 
tion that had been achieved with the attain- 
of. independence. “A socialistic society 
' ,\,.N‘^‘vitable in a land like ours”. 

)/5upporting the Working Committee’s 
^’.a'rement Mr. Menon called for vigorous 
■t<»p.s to increase farm output and to abolish 
^jKipopolies and “concentration of fiscal 
in a few hands.” 

It was evident that at least a sizable sec¬ 
tion of the Committee were aware of the 
fact that the temper of the people was bc- 
coining more and more impatient of the 
empty promises and frothy statements with 
'vhieh those in power have been beguiling 
them. This was clearly indicated in the tone 
cf newspaper report.s and comments on the 
(loA/crnment’s failures in imposing real 
checks ' on blackmarketing and blatant 
l)rofiteering. It was becoming apparent 
even to Mr. Nehni that the stock of the 
Congress was no longer as high with the 
common citizen as the High Command had 
assumed it to be. The people had paid out 
enormous sums and further the nation’s 
future had been mortgaged to the utmost 
limit, without any chance of real dividends 
in the way of lowering of the stresses and 
strains of life, or in the raising of the stand¬ 
ard of living in this country. 

Those who are aware of this change in 
die political climate of the country and who 
are apprehensive of the severe storms that 
this ominous change presages, are those who 
liave tried to hoist storm signals in this 
A.I.C.C. session. It is clear likewise that 
Mr. Nehru’s -eyes have at last turned 
earthwards and that he is becoming increas¬ 
ingly aware that the people’s verdict at the 


Lok Sabha bye-election cannot be dismissed 
as being merely failures of the Party’s elech 
tion-machinery due to factionalismi. ■- 

But the strictures on the administrai* 
tion and on the Congress H.vgh-Command' 
must not be taken as being hopsful.,indica¬ 
tions for a change for the better. The Ad¬ 
ministrative set-up has become a veritable 
Augean Stable and corruption has pene¬ 
trated far into the vitals of the nation. The 
only hope for the country lies undoubtedly 
in the regeneration of the Congress, as the 
collapse of that body would bring chaos on 
a gigantic scale, sure as fate, the Opposi¬ 
tion being what it, is. 

But this regeneration or rejuvination 
would need drastic measures inclusive of 
purges. Has the Congress the determination 
and the strength to go through it^^ 
answer may be had at Bhubenesw'ar. 

Education in Schools 

There was a three-day conference of 
State Education Ministers and Vice-Chan¬ 
cellors at New Delhi on November 10, 11 
and 12 to consider the problems of school 
education at both the elementary and 
secondary stages. 

Education has been regarded so far as 
a subject of minor importance to the minis¬ 
tries both at the Centre and in the States. 
The resultant muddle and neglect has been 
disastrous. The attention and consideration 
that should have been devoted to the 
spread of education and the enhancement 
of literacy, was not given and as a result 
every section of the Five-Year Plan has 
suffered for the lack of trained and pro¬ 
perly educated men. It seems that every 
time there was any plausible excuse re¬ 
garding the shortage of funds the Depart¬ 
ment of Education was victimised. 

Mr. Nehru, in his inaugural speech, de¬ 
plored the fact that education had suffered 
in some States which had tried to save or 
divert money from that head on the plea 
of “emergency”. Mr. Nehru emphatically 
stated that education was no less important 
than any thing else, including soldiering, 
He also laid stress on the need forspending 
more on teachers’ salaries and cutting dowii 
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on the cost of school buildings. He urged 
more open-air schools like Santiniketan. 

Piofessor Humayun Kabir/ who was 
fhe Union Minister for Education and 
Scientific R^earch then, also emphasized 
the quegiim of sufficient pay for the 
school-teachers. He said that the quality of 
the teachers was the “crux of the problem” 
and that the problem of teachers “inade¬ 
quately trained and almost invariably dis¬ 
satisfied” had to be overcome. The nation 
must be prepared to pay for good educa¬ 
tion. He regretted that the State Govern¬ 
ments had not utilized fully the offer of 
Rs. 2 crores by the Centre to raise the 
teachers’ salaries and the loan of Rs. 10 
crores for improving school buildings. He 
assuxed the educationally backward States 
.i^aL-Uie .Centre’s special a.ssistance. 

In the course of the conference consi¬ 
derable difference of opinion was expressed 
by the participants on the question of the 
duration of schooling tune Professor 
Kabir’s opinion on the subject, as reported 
by the Statesman was as follows :— 

Mr. Kabir said his 18-plus proposal 
would ensure that students became mature, 
and moie disciplined cither for entering 
the universities or accepting the responsi¬ 
bilities of life It would also be in line with 
the practice in most of the countries of the 
world where secondary education was eo- 
terminus with adolescence. 

“Once we agree that 18 will be the 
terminal point for secondary education, we 
can define what standard we should have, 
and work out the syllabus and curriculum 
We can leave it to the States whether to 
have 12-year or 11-year patterns of school¬ 
ing as diversity is inevitable in a country as 
large as India. But the end of the secondary 
stage should mean roughly the same thing 
throughout the whole country”, he said. 

Ho proposed that by the end of the 
Fourth Plan, 17-plus should be the age 
for the end of secondary education and by 
the end of the Fifth or Sixth plan, 18-plus. 
But he stressed that immediately the 
States should ensure 16-plus as the school 
leaving age. 

“If we getk about 80 per cent enrolment 
of the total number of boys and girls of the 


6-11 age group by the end of Fourth Plan, 
we will have achieved one of the major 
objectives of the Constitutional directive 
even though it would not cover fujly the 
11-14 age group,” he said. ' 

To improve the quality of elementarj^, 
education, Mr. Kabir asked State Ministers 
to see that here was a uniform five-year 
elementary course throughout the coun1;yy 
before the end of the Third Plan, as some 
States were “lagging behind with the four- 
year course.” Attempts should also be made 
to introduce science at the elementary stage 
both as an intellectual discipline and as a 
measure for creating a proper scientific cli¬ 
mate in the country. ^ ' 

For the 6-14 age group, he said that the 
target in the Fourth Plan should be td, ex¬ 
pand facilities for education so that by 1976 
“we will have almost universal education 
for childien ol the 6-11 age group and cqyei 
80 per cent of the 11-14 age group.” 

The maiority ol State Education Ministers 
and Vice-Chancellors favoured a 12 year 
course for Schooling as recommended bv 
the Muddliar Commission, leaving the 
Stales to work out the pattern lliey pre- 
feired. But the UP. Education Minister 
opposed the pioposal saying that his State 
had neither the funds nor the number ol 
teachei5 for the conversion of the 11 yeai 
Higher Secondary Schools into 12 yoai 
schools 

Ultimately tne conference ended with 
a resolution suggesting a 12 year course as 
the goal for secondary education, which the 
country should work to attain. It also re¬ 
iterated its support for a three-year gradua¬ 
tion course in Arts and Sciences. On the 
question of 18-plus as the age of entry into 
universities, as propo.sed by Prof. Kabir the 
conference felt that the age should be 17- 
plu.s and, in no case, less than 16-plus. 

The question of improving the quality 
of education in the schools was stressed 
upon by a few Speakers. But we feel that 
sufficient emphasis was not laid on tha^ 
score. Adequate pay for teachers is no 
doubt essential but aid in the form of 
scholarship with assured employment at 
the end should be given to teachers while 
they are under training. 
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The Price Feud in Calcutta 

The price feud in Calcutta, which 
appears to have been euphemistically given 
the nomenclature of “organized consumer- 
resistance” by Shri P. C.Sen, Chief Minister 
of West Bengal in rather helplessly eulo¬ 
gistic terms, and which made its initial 
appearance about the middle of last month 
over the people’s inability to put up with 
the ‘unreasonably sky-rocketting price of 
nee in the State, appears to have subsided 
fof the time being. But it has already in¬ 
dexed symptoms in the social order which 
would appear, to even the least discerning, 
1o carry within itself the gravest social 
implications. 

The situation anent the price of rice as 
it developed last October, in this State and 
which just missed detciioration into down¬ 
right famine conditions, would bear a dis¬ 
passionate examination even at this rather 
last stage. It was admitted on all hands, b> 
the-Government included, that rice was in 
short supply in the State over the last two 
Lonsecutive years During the year 1962-63, 
the deficit in lice supply was officially esti¬ 
mated by the Directorate of Food and Sup¬ 
ply of the West Bengal Government at some 
1 2 million tons. Later, on account of bad 
harvests in the following year on the one 
hand and the developing demand for food 
on account of the growth in the pace of 
population increase, the cMrder of deficit 
estimated by the same official agency was 
placed at approximately 15 million tons. 
This estimate, however, differed rather 
substantially from what was given by the 
Chief Minister later to the West Bengal 
Assembly, in course of the Food Debate 
during the last Budget session, which he 
placed at approximately 2.2 million tons 
predicated on his much higher estSmate of 
demand of the State at, a gross 6.^ million 
Ions. There was reason to believe that this 


later estimate was a purposely inflated one, 
perhaps with the objective of impressing 
the Union Government with the urgency of 
the need to cover the deficits in the State’s 
foodgrains supplies by Central subventions 
and, possibly, also to confuse the opposi¬ 
tion with. 

However, the fact lemains that the 
measure of the esimaled or even the actual 
deficit in foodgrains in the Slate during the 
cuiient year (1963-64) could not have been 
veiy substantially wider than m the preced-* 
mg >ear. Nevertheless, the fall in rice 
pncea registered last-year-end with the in¬ 
flow of the new harvest was comparatively 
of a negligible order and what was even 
more significant was that this lower level 
of prices which are usually mamtained 
until the onset of the traditional lean sea¬ 
son around mid-MaichiApiil, lasted only 
about three w’ceks oi so, and prices surged 
up even befoie the new year was rung m. 
By April a steady upward spual was dis- 
tmciiy ill evidence and by August prices 
had sky-iocketted by more tliaii 54 per cent 
over the period between December and 
August. Prices remained inoie or less static 
at this level lor very nearly two months 
when a fresh rampage again started at 
about the end of September and by about 
the middle of the second week of October 
they had assumed an altitude which very 
nearly approximated to a 100 per cent rise 
over the price devel of a year ago. 

Government not meiely failed to evince 
any ability to handle thi.i ominous situation, 
which was very closely reminiscent of the 
situation which immediately preceded the 
notorious man-made famine of 1943, but 
they even further aggravated the situation 
simultaneously by suddenly teubstantially 
cutting down supplies of rice to Fair Price 
Shops and cooperatives where ration card¬ 
holders drew their limited supplied from on 
the one hand and, on the other, by the -issue 
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of a series of statements by tbe Chief Minis¬ 
ter which, in substance, not merely de¬ 
monstrated th)6 Government’s complete 
helplessness and lack of resources in the 
matter, buf- even their anxiety to find 
justifitiatied for this rather weird situation. 
It was not until the consumers organized 
themselves to resist this wholesale pro¬ 
fiteering rampage of the trade at all levels, 
that the vicious circle of price-racketing by 
the trade and the Government’s complete 
indifference to its implications could be 
broken down in some measure. All this we 
have already commented upon in these 
columns in our last month’s issue. 

But what may not have been made 
amply clear in this regard is the fact that the 
level at which the so-called “gentlemen’s 
•agreement” between the trade and the West 
Bengal Chief Minister m respect of rice prices 
was concluded still loft a very fair margin of 
additional and wholly un-earned profit in 
the hands of the trade far above the legiti¬ 
mate profit they could be normally ex¬ 
pected to earn In addition, it was also sig¬ 
nificant that this agreement covered within 
its purview only the coarser grades of rice, 
leaving the medium-fine and finer varieties 
of rice outside its scope to enable the trade 
to charge any price, at their discretion, for 
these less common varieties of rice. This is 
an aspect of the matter which we feel, 
would hear dloser exjamination which 
■should reveal in a measure tb® conspiracy 
that would seem to subsist between the 
trade and the Government of the State 
with a view to fleecing the helpless com¬ 
munity of consumers by exploiting such 
situations of shortage of supply as may, 
willy nilly, eventuate from time to time. 

It may, of course, be argued that the 
Government had already proved their bona 
tides, so far as the commiuntty is concerned 
by eventually moving in and enforcing cer¬ 
tain orders earlier promulgated under the 
emergency powers vested m them by the 
D.I.R. in respect of the profit margins 
it would be legitimate for the trade to 
appropriate at its various levels and by re¬ 
quiring all retail dealers to demonstrate 
priw lists at'their shops. It should, how- 
wWf r««dised that the order which the 


Governnlent had soUgbt, so belatedly, to 
enforce, had already been promulgatedT a 
good few weeks before, and had they only 
taken thought to enforce its requirements, 
even as they promulgated the order,' Jthe i 
situation which eventuated during Septenart 
ber-October, might never have been occa¬ 
sioned. It is also/significant that the Gov¬ 
ernment moved only after the consumers, 
on their own spontaneously organized voli¬ 
tion, had decided to act, irrespective of 
Government support or assistance in the 
matter. This undeniable fact could not, 
possibly, be explained away by the fact that 
the compulsion of the situation so obviously 
un-nerved the Chief Minister that while 
only a couple of days before he had bee'll 
quite explicit that the Government had 
absolutely no positive role to play in the 
matter of sky-rocketting rice prices, he 
swung over to the opposite extreme ahd 
extolled in very eulogistic terms this open 
war on the conscienceless profiteers by the • 
consumers on heir own unaided initiative 
and described it as welcome sign of a deve¬ 
loping consumer-resistance. The implica¬ 
tions of this indisputable fact and, especi¬ 
ally its timing, would seem to carry poten¬ 
tials of the gravest consequence and that 
is what wo shall concern ourselves with in 
the present discussion. 

The success of the consumers’ move¬ 
ment in this connection very naturally in¬ 
vested the community with a new sense of 
power and hope. It is good in so far as il 
continues to be directed to the achievemcnl 
of acceptable social ends. It was very 
fortunate that but for isolated minor instan¬ 
ces of no especial significance, the expres- 
sioln of consumer-resistance an respect of 
rice prices did not stray, by and largCi 
beyon strictly circumscribed and well- 
disciplined limits A certain measure oi 
coercive pursuasion there inevitably was, 
but considering the especial circumstancea 
of the situation, it might have been re¬ 
garded as quite legitimate: Nevertheles.s 
it is of especial significance that the initi¬ 
ative in the matter came not from the Gov¬ 
ernment, from where it is the ri^t of "the 
c omm unity to expect it to nomutUy emwaftte, 
but from the vtctioj# ot the profiteers’ 
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wholly anti-social and criminally subversive 
activities themselves. This could have only 
one inescai>able implication; either that the 
Government of the State were so bereft of 
imagination and resources that they did not 
know what to do in the matter and, simply 
to Cover their own ineptitude in the matter, 
were issuing wild and wholly untenable 
statemients to justify their helplessness in 
this regard; or that they were deliberately 
encouraging the trade in their then nefarious 
activities. It would be interesting to know 
the actual results, if researches were to be 
undertaken to evaluate the measure of ag¬ 
gregate additional profits that the trade 
may have netted during the wo weeks or so 
that this fresh price rampage had lasted. 

.We are fully conscious of the gravity of 
the suspicions about the Government’s part 
Sn the matter to which expression has been 
given in the above few lines. But subsequent 
events would seem to demonstrate the cal¬ 
lous ineptitude of the Government in hand¬ 
ling any matter of price-racketeering in 
essential consumables, especially in vital 
articles of food. The situation that later 
eventuated in respect of fish prices in the 
metropolis and the suburban markets would 
seem to be an additional instance in point. 
Calcutta has long suffered from overt pro¬ 
fiteering in the retail prices of fish. Various 
measures have been taken from time to time 
by the Government, all of which had proved 
to be completely futile in curbing the abso¬ 
lute dominion of the fish dealers of the 
city. Even as lately as earlier this year, 
more wholesome action was promised by 
the Government, but fish prices remained 
wholly impervious to any possible down¬ 
ward influences. It was, again, the resid¬ 
ents in and around Dum Dum who organis¬ 
ed themselves, just as they did earlier in th« 
matter of rice prices, to administer the 
necessary correctives and it instantly began 
to bear fruit. It was only at this stage that 
the State Government decided to move in 
and enforce measures to deal with the fish 
racket. We cannot, of course, vouch for the 
absolute accuracy of the facts, but we have 
been told that the liiinister in charge of 
fisheries, Janab Fazlur Rahman, had actu¬ 
ally been wanting to take necessarv and 
2 


effective measures in this connection for 
quite a long time before, but his colleagues 
and, especially certain very influential big 
guns of the Party would not let horn do 
anything, we are told, presumbably because 
such measures would be likely to affect the 
interests of certain favoured vested interests. 

The Minister concerned, however, has 
eventually moved in the matter with a great 
deal of apparent determination and ruth¬ 
lessness ; he has clamped down licensing of 
fish dealers at various stages, now from 
bheriwallas down to the retail stall-holders, 
and have compelled the latter to display 
price lists at their stalls, prices which have 
already been fixed by him. This has had 
some effect so far as the commoner quali¬ 
ties of the smaller varieties of fish are con¬ 
cerned. Here, again, certain varieties” df 
fish have been left outside the scope of the 
price control order which is being found to 
be exploited by the vendors to the utmost 
possible extent But the success of the Mi¬ 
nister’s move has been considerably atte¬ 
nuated by a very substantial restriction of 
supplies to the retail market, especially so 
far as carp and the larger and more popu¬ 
lar varieties of fish are concerned. Even 
then some good has undoubtedly been 
wrought. Befoie action was launched by 
Government following the organized re¬ 
sistance of consumers—and it is important 
to remember that Government action follow¬ 
ed and neither proceeded nor was simul¬ 
taneously enforced along with organised 
consumer-resistance—even the smallest 
sized shrimps of microscopic proportions 
were being offered for sale in most Cal¬ 
cutta markets at as much as Rs. 3 per Kg. 
Now with the price of this kind of fish hav¬ 
ing been reduced to very nearly a third of 
their earlier levels, the poorer sections of 
the community who could hardly afford 
fish, perhaps, for only once in every two 
months or so, are able to indulge the luxury 
a little oftener than before. For luxury it 
has become to the poorer people with all¬ 
round sky-rocketting of the prices of every 
conceivable consumable of an essential 
nature, although fish has always been regard¬ 
ed as almost a staple for the Bengalees, As 
we V'rite, the news has come througl^ that 
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the Government have already amended and 
promulgated the amended version of the 
t'ish Dealers’ Licensing Order, providing 
stringent penal measures even to the ex¬ 
tent of forfeiture of fisheries and applica¬ 
tion of the Defence of India Rules against 
any contravention of the Order. This was 
necessary because the Government was 
convinced that the deliberately engineered 
short supply of fish to the markets in Cal¬ 
cutta and the suburban areas emanated 
mostly from bheriwallas with a view to 
sabotaging Government’s measures for 
ensuring adequate supplies of fish to the 
retail markets, especially of carp, who own 
the natural fisheries around Calcutta 
covering very nearly 13,000 acres and which 
account for very nearly fifty per cent of the 
. big^car^ supplies to the Calcutta markets. 
One is naturally inclined to congratulate 
Janab Fazlur Rahman for the courage and 
determination with which he has now been 
acting in this regard and hope that the de¬ 
sired results may now eventuate, especially 
because one i.s quite convinced of the mea¬ 
sure of opposition and difficulties that he 
must have been obliged to face in the 
matter even from very influential sections 
of his own Party bosses. 

One is inevitably reminded of the 
achievements of the late Rafi Alimed 
Kidwai in this context. When the effects of 
control, procurement and rationing had, 
over the years, been developing into an 
ever-widening and India-wide racket by a 
corrupt administration which had continued 
to defy whatever corrective action that suc¬ 
cessive Food Ministers had been able to de¬ 
vise—indeed the Central Food Ministry had 
actually come to be regarded as the inevit¬ 
able grave of all reputations and even such 
outstandnig personalities as the late Dr. 
Rajcndra Prasad was unable to pull out of 
it with their reputations unscathed—the 
late Rafi Ahmed Kidwai assumed charge of 
this highly questionable responsibility. With 
a clear-sightedness which none of his pre¬ 
decessors was able to demonstrate, he came 
to the inescapable diagnosis following 
courageous and on-the-spot personal investi¬ 
gations—the labour involved must have 
been enorSnous,’almost soul-killing, it should 
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be easy to visualize—that the administra¬ 
tion had neither the competence and, what 
was far more important, nor the integrity, 
to break this terrible racket and, almost, 
against the counsels of all his colleagues 
and friends, he took the courageous step of, 
derationing and decontrolling foodgrains 
and of abolishing total Government pro¬ 
curement. Confounding the dire prognosti¬ 
cations of his colleagues and the administra¬ 
tion alike, the result was both instant and 
wholesome and for some years following 
this bold and courageous action at least, the 
people of the country were able to procure 
their requirements of foodgrains without 
trouble and at legitimate prices. With clear¬ 
sighted imagination the late Mr. Kidwai 
had realised that profit-rackets in essential 
consumables like food, which consisted 
mostly of perishable commodities, could 
only flourish to the confusion of the normal 
iclations between demand and supply when 
the profiteer and the administration, as they 
liad under rationing and controls, to act in 
collusion with each other. If this vicious 
circle could bo broken and the normal rela¬ 
tions between demand and supply were 
piovided with opportunities to come into 
play, the situation was bound to be mate¬ 
rially corrected foi, in such circumstances, 
the opportunities for creating an artificial 
restriction of supplies with a view to price- 
racketeering would be far less than under 
open-market conditions. There is no ration¬ 
ing or control as such over foodgrains now, 
but the process of modified rationing on the 
one hand, Government procurements for 
buffer stocks on the other, coupled with the 
wholly irrational and untenable system of 
so-called agricultural price supports devised 
by the Union Food Ministry from time to 
lime, had all combined to create conditions 
of acute scarcity to the benefit of the pro¬ 
fiteer. The Government in West Bengal as 
well as the Union Food & Agriculture Mi¬ 
nistry do not seem to possess either the 
imagination or the courage and the inte¬ 
grity to fearlessly face the logic of the situa¬ 
tion and act accordingly. In a previous issue 
we have already sought to make a factual 
assessment of the extent, if any of the defi¬ 
cit in our current food supplies and we have, 
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we feel, been able to demonstrate that al¬ 
though locally, so far as our rice output is 
concerned, there was a certain measure of 
•minor deficiency in supplies in West 
Barigal over the last two years, for India as 
.a whole the total available production of 
foodgrains was just sufficient to cover mini¬ 
mal basic demands. The conclusion would 
stem to be inescapable that where actually 
the default lies is in Government’s apparent 
unwillingness or inability to come to fac¬ 
tual grips with the situation as a whole and 
to devise necessary action to cope with it, 
or if it finds itself incompetent to deal with 
the situation in the only manner in which 
desirable, results may be expected to even¬ 
tuate—and we feel the question of Govern¬ 
ment’s patent incompeence in this regard 
is of crucial importance—it should entirely 
pull out of it altogether and let the natural 
forces of supply and demand find their own 
inevitable levels of mutual adjustment, And 
when we say pull out of it, we mean that 
Government should also desist from the 
mischief of so-called agricultural price-sup¬ 
ports. 

However, to revert to the matter under 
discussion, the recently developing public 
action against high prices of essentials, 
even after the action initiated against fish 
prices, there were further instances of con¬ 
sumer priccs-resistance, the latest being in 
respect of sweets and condiments, mustard 
oil and some other varieties of grocicries. In 
this last instance, the vendors sought to re¬ 
taliate by indefinitely closing down their 
diops and by demanding an assurance from 
file Government that they would be pro¬ 
tected from such overt pressures from the 
public before they would agree to reopen 
iheir shops. For virtually three or four 
lays most groceries and a large number of 
■ weet shops in Calcutta remained wholly 
"hut while parleys went on between the 
rades concerned and Government for 
'inding a common measure of agreement. 
There is not the least doubt that 
H there has been undue public pressure 
upon them, they have largely themselves 

blame for having goaded the ordi¬ 
narily docile, long-suffering community 
of our common consumers to such extreme 


measures of pursuasion,—we would not like 
to call it downright coersion. It may be re¬ 
called how the trade had been exploiting its 
customers on every conceivable occasion. It 
may be recalled that when Mr. T. T. Krish- 
namachari during his former regime as the 
Union Finance Minister clamped down an 
excise duty on mustard oil, the trade im¬ 
mediately responded by instantly pushing 
up the retail price of the commodity to 
something like approximately 500 per 
cent of the actual incidence of the duty 
imposed by the Government. What was 
even more significant is that the retail price 
of mustard oil came to be stabilized at this 
higher level for all times to come. Wo have, 
of course, heard pleas about the high price 
of mustard seed, the heavy cost of its trans¬ 
portation from Uttar I^ade.sh to West 
Bengal and other ancillary excuses in sup¬ 
port of the higher price of the commodity. 
The lenability of the excuses so preferred 
in support of the high price can only be de¬ 
termined after a careful examination of the 
factors involved. But one cannot at the same 
time get away fiom the fact that initially to 
have to paj'" something like every 50 nP. 
to the Government, the mustard oil dealer 
had been squeezing out something like 
Rs. 10 from his customers Similarly on 
every conceivable social or religious occa¬ 
sion, the sweet v'cndor would exploit the 
situation by pushing up his price levels for 
the time being. If, therefore, potential cus¬ 
tomers were now determined to prevent 
this kind of profiteering at his expense, 
especially when the constituted authority 
of the country and the State would do 
nothing to intervene in his favour, he can¬ 
not be wholly and legitimately blamed for 
his pressure tactics. 

But that there is every danger of the 
situation very easily deteriorating consi¬ 
derably and endangering the law and order 
situation in the Stale, is a fact which does 
not seem to have been visualized by either 
authority or the normally law-abiding sec¬ 
tions of the community. The first reactions 
to this newly developing symptom of spon¬ 
taneous consumer pressures for legitimate 
deals by the trade concerned have inevit¬ 
ably been very favourable, especially so in 
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the face of the Government’s practically 
self-confessed inability to deal with the 
^tuation in any way. But successive in¬ 
stances of such organized consumer-pres¬ 
sures that have been repeatedly making 
themselves apparent have been investing 
the people with such a measure newly dis¬ 
covered sense of power and confidence, that 
its effects may prove to be much too heady 
in the end to remain confined within legi¬ 
timate, bona fide and well-circumscribed 
limits. We have already underlined the fact, 
in course of this discussion, that in every 
instance so far, action by Government to 
curb profit-rackets lias followed, never pre¬ 
ceded, spout nneously generated public ac¬ 
tion in this behalf. This is bound to be cons¬ 
trued by certain sections in the commu- 
HJity, of^ whose existence one is always far 
too painfully aware, as instances of inher- 


lities of their office. A Government must 
govern, or else they must abdicate for those 
who are more competent to assume the 
responsibility. 

West Bengal Government’s Housing KacSet 

That a Government degenerating into 
a trader can become as conscienceless as 
the overt profiteer, seems to have become 
apparent in the manner in which the West 
Bengal Government appear to have been 
running their housing administration in 
some instances. The Government recently 
built a housing estate for the purpose of 
letting flats out on rent to bona fide 
“middle” and “low” income groups in the 
city in Rejgent Estates on the south 
of the city, a few furlongs further 
south of the Jadavpur University. This 
Estate, comprising 14 buildings with 


ent weaknesses in the administration which 
they may not, eventually, be too slow to 
exploit to their own illegitimate advantage 
and to the utter confusion of the primary 
and very legitimate objectives of such in¬ 
stances of consumer-pressures. On the other 
hand the temptation to excesses even on the 
part of some of those who has been espous¬ 
ing the bona fide cause of the consumer as 
against the jirotiteei, may also prove too 
strong and easily eventuate a situation of 
the utmost gravity and danger to the com¬ 
munity. The Government, if it really in¬ 
tends to govern, mu.st not, without risk to 
public order, allow the initiative to be taken 
out of their hands in the manner they have 
been doing so over the past one month or 
more. They may feel a welcome relief that 
the people, by taking the initiative in these 
matters, have lieen absolving them of the 
unpleasant responsibility of devising and 
enforcing effective action. But this sense of 
relief would, we are very much afraid, be 
bound to be i>nly ATuy short-lived when 
progressively developing as such forces are 
now found to bo doing, they may pass com¬ 
pletely out of legitimate and wholesome 
bounds as there is very real danger of their 
rioing eventually. Government’s role in the 
.vhole sorry process, we must acknowledge, 
.s an additional instance of their utter in- 
'ompetencf to carry the basic responsibi- 


eight flats each with varying accomraodar 
tions, have been let out since last Jahuary. 
Adjoining the Estate are 20 one-storeyed 
houses built by Government which have 
been sold by them on the instalment 
plan. There are thus now about 132 fami¬ 
lies living on this Estate, beside a few 
others who, having purchased plots of ad¬ 
joining lands from Government, built their 
houses there. 

On the face of it, therefore, it would 
appear to be quite a sizeable estate. Unfor- 
tunatelv, no one in authority, either in the 
Housing Directorate or Construction Board 
of the State Government, who are said to 
have been responsible for building the 
houses and providing other necessary faci¬ 
lities, and the Development Department of 
the West Bengal Government, who have 
assumed the role of the landlords in res¬ 
pect of the unfortunate tenants who have 
been assigned accommodation in this Estate, 
appc'ar to have thought it necessary to pro¬ 
vide such essentia] facilities as passable 
roadways, outfalls for storm water or even 
normal household waste water. Entering 
their tenancy at the beginning of the dry 
month of January, most tenants did not 
visualize what the condition of the place 
would be likely to prove when most of the 
flats and hou.ses have been occupied and, 
especially, when the ^monsoons set in. Real- 
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isation; however, dawned very quickly, for 
oven with the few sharp winter down-pours, 
all the drains overflowed, the pot-holes- 
studded roads became submerged and even 
tlat-entrances became water-logged. The 
tenants naturally drew the attention of the 
powers that be to the conditions of the 
Estate—^and by now they were easily able 
to. visualize how far worse it would even¬ 
tually become with the onset of the rainy sea¬ 
son—and asked for necessary measures to 
obviate them, but authority remained 
calmly impervious and wholly callous to the 
tenants’ importunities in this behalf. 
Throughout the rainy season all had to 
wade through ankle-deep water in and out 
')f the Estate to their work and back, while 
all the time paying a fairly steep rent on 
'he dot. 

This, however, was not the worst of 
heir tnbulalions Hardly four months or 
-0 had elapsed before the fust tenant had 
■ntcred his tenancy, and the soaking-pils of 
he septic tanks started oozing through their 
ralhs and making a stinking foetid mess of 
he whole neighbourhood We do not know 
vho wmre actually resiionsible for the con- 
truction of these septic tanks, but ni'.rmallv a 
oaking-pit does not need even cleaning once 
n five years or so provided, ot course, that it 
s built in the manner and with materials 
ppropriate to the purpose That most soak- 
og-pits would thus begin to first slowly 
")ze and, eventually, practically run 
'irough their walls of brick and cement, is a 
leasure of the kind of skill and hone.sty 
‘lat must have been brought to this job 
'uhorities’ attention was duly drawn to this 
'vlditional and extremel.\ dangerous mess, 
it nothing was considered to bo necessary 
' idging by their inaction, although it cons- 
jtuted an obvious public health menace to 
se community living in the neighbourhood, 
h-entually what has been done is to run 
vered drain pipes off the soaking-pits to 
h-' stagnant open drains surrounding the 
'll Hidings. In the meanwhile, although the 
I ms have been long past, mere household 
•'<.stes are now causing the stagnant drains 
spill over into the adjoining pathways, 
»id no action to make the place really 
I'lbitable for their rent-laying tenants by 


the authorities’ concerned seems to be any¬ 
where in sight. 

Affairs relating to this particular hous¬ 
ing estate of the State Government is an' 
additional instance of the utter incompe¬ 
tence, lack of integrity and callous indiffer¬ 
ence of concerned departments of the ad¬ 
ministration to their basic responsibilities. 
We often come across tall claims made by 
the Government of the Slate in favour of 
their especially favoured Development De¬ 
partment. We find that the Development 
Commissioner appears to have been keenly 
concerning himself with developing tourism 
among the people on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment of the State. But so far as his pri¬ 
mary obligations in re.spect of the respon- 
sibilitip.s and commitments assumed by his 
Dejiartmcnt are concerned, ho does not seem 
to hav(‘ either the least vestige of aware¬ 
ness or, if he is really aware of them he 
seems to bo utterly insensible to his duties. 
If the poor tenants in this Estate had to 
deal with an ordmarv private landlord he 
rnieht have looked for some kind of redress, 
but Government being the landlord, oven 
this little hope is denied to them Wluit else 
is this, if it cannot be called a go\crnment 
racket ? And such mcomjietenco and cal¬ 
lousness I We do not set why the public ex¬ 
chequer should he made to suppoit in an 
obviously comfortable sinecure such a 
palently ineom]>ctcnt and irrcsjionisible 
oflicer as the present Development Commis¬ 
sioner of the West Bengal Government ? 

We feel also that a thorough, sitting, and 
open public investigation should he imme¬ 
diately ordered by the Go\ eminent into 
what part the ofticers and men of all the de¬ 
partments of tlie Government,—the Hous¬ 
ing Directorate, the Construction Board and 
any others that mav be concerned—had 
for the detects, deficiencies, mal-eonstruc- 
tjons and other defaults involved in the 
building of the Estate-, and apprcipriate 
action shoald be taken, w'hcrcvor responsi¬ 
bility car be prov'cd to have been appor¬ 
tioned, so that it may prove to be an exam¬ 
ple to the entire augoan stable of the 
Gov'ernment of We.st Bengal. This, if the 
Government arc really mindful of their 
minimurri responsibilities, the Government 
should not hesitate to do without the least 
possible delay. 
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Corruption in High Places 

The new Union Home Minister, Shri 
Gulzaiilal Nanda, one of the few persons in the 
Union Cabinet of whose absolute integrity there 
has never been any question so far, appears 
to have been making headlines recently with his 
repealed promises that he would devise in>nie- 
diale, comprehensive and effective measures for 
rooting out corruption from the administration. 
The I’lirae Minister hinisclt, on the occasion of 
the rmmt Jaipur session of the A.I.C.C., was 
reported to have jiublic ly favoured the setting up 
of institutions like the “Ombudsman” us pre¬ 
vailing in llie Scandinavian countries although 
he was said to have been very caicful to under¬ 
line that -.lull an inslilulion if set up in India. 
Would have to be especially suited to oiu own 
• in»tiliilions and situation as conditions l»etween 
here and the Scaridinavian countiies clTf^tcd 
\eiv widely. Shii (mkardal Nanda. u rejcnt 
ptc*ss jcpoit suggested, lias liim'-elf been < o i eiii- 
platiiig something like an “OmbucUman” an 
iiistumieni in his contemplated diivc agaist 
coriuption in the administialion. The “Ombuds¬ 
man.’ for those who may not yet he fully 
familial with the meaning of the woid. is a soil 
of a one man liibunal before whom complarnts 
may be jue-cnlid b\ any one in the community 
against peisons in the highest ofl’ices. who is 
fully emjioweied to investigate such comnlaints 
and cieviso necessaiy action where such com- 
pldiiils aie piovid to have been sup])ort'd by 
farts. No aiilliorilv, however high in the Sc'and- 
iiiavian loiiiilnes, .ue said to be beyond the scope 
of the “Oiiiliudsinan’s” poweis. 

All ibis may bc' a very hopeful augery for 
the fuluie and the expectation may now itally 
lie ('iilcilairied that soinelbing “le.il” and “elfec- 
tive ’ Would now be dnne to deal with this veiy 
serious and (iiesumably cievc'loping menace ’n our 
administration and oui public life. Apart from 
proven casc-s of c oi rujition among personv in 
offices of discretion and power, political and 
administiativc", of wliich vve have had far too 
inadequ.ite a piopoition in relation to the inci¬ 
dence of conqdaiiifs. indifference to allcg^t.'ons 
of corruption and nepoti.sm among people in 
political and administiative aulhoiity has been 
creating an atmosphere of suspicion and doubt 
throughout the country which is, perhaps, > ven 
more objdctionaBlc and demoralizing. The only 
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way to dispel such doubts and suspicions where 
they have really no foundation in fact, is to 
investigate with impartial rulhlesspess and pro¬ 
bity eveiy .such allegation and mete out meritei, 
punishment wherever they have been prW/ed. 
This, presumably, is what Shri Nanda may 
.setting out to do at this belated hour and one 
would wish, in the interest of a clean public 
life and a wliolc'some administration, that he 
may have the utmost success in his new enceav- 
oui. 

I'nfmInnately, the background on whbh he 
is now contemplating to set out on this new 
adventuie, has been made all loo murky anti un- 
ceilain by what has aheatly gone before The 
Governiiienl, of which he himself js such an 
integral pail must, in the largest measure, he 
held aeeountahle for the inimical atmosphere in 
wide II he will now he compelled to functloi in 
lespc'ct of his new anll-coiiuption eainpaign. 
'I'lieic has been liuidly a session of Pailiainent 
since the Congiess was, leinslatecl into the Govern- 
1111 111 aflei the last geneial elections, when some 
soil of allegation or i omplaini involving peisons 
in ill' higliest authority, has not lieen venlilated, 
hut in tcsjietl of whiih Ginc'rnmenl’s attl'iiile 
has U'en sui h as nieiely to harden suspiiiiii uitl 
confiiin doubts vvliiih, by oidinatv human slan- 
(Lulls, n should have been the fus| coiuern ol 
the GiAeiiiment to eiiliuly dispel. Even liighesi 
peisons ill politiial or aclminisliative autheuity 
have been involved. Cabinet Ministers ol the 
I nion (»ovetimionl included. Iml Government’.'' 
attitude has consistently lieen cither to igno'c oi 
hv-jiass such allegations oi complaints with 
haiclly evei caiing to meet them calcgirically 
and definitely. And with every passing sessl m ol 
Pailiament to the next, the volume and scope of 
such allegations have continued to both snow-ball 
and widen. Theic is hardly any doubt that these 
allegations, complaints and insinuations contain 
a ceitain proportion of mateiials intended 'o bc 
used as pait of a deliberate smearing campaign 
by certain interested parlies or groups against 
ihcii chosen enemies. But it is only possible In 
sift how much of it is mere smear, and how much 
based upon actual and provable fact, only when 
each such allegation has been fully, formally and 
openly investigated and, in cases where these an 
found to be merely part of a false smear-campaign 
the accuser is frankly and publicly exposed. The 
logic of such action ’also inevitably entails the 
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obligation to take like open and public action in 
'cspect of such allegations which may have been 
j)?ovcd to be prima facie based upon substan- 
liable farts. It is possible that in ccilain cases 
such •prima jam-ie evidences may not be enough 
.nr be really sustainable in a court of law and 
under the Evidence Act, but it “ihould be a 
liealthy convention for public life and the admi- 
liatration to follow,—^a rule which is aieady in 
ogue some of the cider demociac ies—that wher¬ 
ever prima facie such allegations of eithT lor- 
TUption or nepotism may have been established, the 
• onterned poison should immediately be divested 
>f bis public authotii). 

In actual fact, however, the Government 
)f India, and one cannot shut one’s eyes to 
;h'e indisputable tact that the Prime Minister 
tcrsotially must bear the major share of 
rsponsibility in the matter, have consistent- 
iv been trying to c'vade issues whenever 
irogations have been voiced against poisons 
n authority, cither in the Government or 
■ n Ihc' administration One cannot forget the 
. aru and lelcnlless light it called lor to 
niirsuade tlie Prime Ministiu to agree to 
iny investigation of long subsisting com- 
’ laints against the lormer Union Oil and 
' ucl Minisier, K D. Malaviya and, even 
\hen he was ultiiPately obliged to concede 
i, he would not, despite the heaviest 
’ rcssuro from the Opposition, agree to any¬ 
thing more than a mere informal and wholly 
' )ntidential pioceedings, the rc'sults ot 
hich would only lie conveyed to himself 
ersonally ll is obvious that the result of 
'ns particular investigation was such, that 
' le Prime Minister, notwithstanding the 
I gh public econiiums paid by him to this 
^Minister, was only too relieved to have been 
'fered the latter’s iciignation which he 
.ppcared to accept with alacrity. 

In the matter of Sardar Pratap Smgh 
Kairon, again, the Prime Minister tried his 
i' vel best to shut out any investigation for 
uars together, oven against the recom- 
' endations of a former President of the 
'' itional Congress and when, at long last, 

was ultimately obliged to concede it, with 
< inewhat circumscribed terms of reference, 
t may be noted,—^this is to be a formal one 
adike that in the case of K. D. Malaviya— 
K sought to prejudice the inquiry by sing¬ 


ing peans of eulogy to the Punjab Chief 
Minister in the very same document in 
which he ordered this inquiry. It is fortu¬ 
nate, that Mr. Justice S. R. Das, former 
Chief Justice of India, who is to act as the 
Tribunal in this case, has already publicly 
stated that nothing that the Prime Minister 
may have said in praise of the person under 
investigation, nor what a former Congress 
President may have said m derogation to 
him, are going to be taken into the slightest 
account by himself in carrying out this 
investigation. 

The Government appear, lately, to have 
developed a new technique in respect of 
inconvenient questions from the opposition 
and the treasury benches alike i.Mi Mahavir 
lyagi has been consislenlly hanying the 
Government with questions), questioning 
the integrity of persons in the administra¬ 
tion or in the Party' hierarchy, which they 
\^ould either wholly ignore or counter with 
an answer which is no answei at all. Two 
instances should sullice as illustrations Dr. 
Ram Manohar Lohia alleged that a certain 
business firm ot Kanpur against which there 
have been consistent allegations ol various 
malpractices donated a cheque ol Rs. 50,000 
to the ruling parts and that the Prime 
Minister himself had accepted this cheque 
on behalf of the Party. A local member fiom 
Kanpur, Mr. S M Banerjee, rose to correct 
Lohia and stated that tlie amount covered by 
the cheque was not leally 50 000 but 51,000. 
Government did not deign to answer nor 
seek to explain the circumstances in which 
this cheque may have been accepted by' the 
Prime Minister. This w'ould only lie bound 
to generate the grossest suspicions against 
the integrity of even the Prime Minister and 
it was both folly and iniquity on the part of 
th'^ concerned Minister to have left this 
question unanswered Then, again, when the 
question was po.sed if Bakshi Ghulain 
Mahommed, the former Kashmir Prime 
Minister, had a substantial bank account in 
the U.K., the Minister concerned countered 
with the inane evasion that the questioner 
ssemed to know more than he did. All these 
innumerable instances of allegations of cor¬ 
ruption and nepotism have already gene¬ 
rated such a murky and unhealthy” atmos- 
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phere of doubt, suspicion, inuendoes and 
insinuations, that Shri Nanda will be hard 
put to find a healthy starting off point for 
his new anti-corruption measures. It seems 
almost inevitable that nothing short of an 
“Ombudsman” with his summary powers 
and infinite discretion could only hope to 
achieve something substantial in these \m- 
fortunnte circumstances. 

Press Council Bill: An Insult 

A major recommendation of the Press 
Commission of 1954, neither the need nor 
the desirability of a Pi’ess Council in India 
can be said to have ever been incontestably 
established. In outlining the purpose and 
functions of the proposed Council, the Press 
Commission defined its object, among 
• othei'-Sf as being mainly to build up a code of 
conduct for journalists in accordance with 
the highest 2 n’ofessional standards. There can 
be no question that Indian journalism as a 
whole has, over the last half a century and 
longer built up a reputation for both in¬ 
dependence and integrity which can un¬ 
hesitatingly be claimed to conform to the 
highest standards of the profession any¬ 
where in the civilized world. I'he need for 
a Pn'ss Council to ensure its maintenance 
has never really been clearly established. 
Judging by British experience, where the 
Press Council has just completed its first 
decade of existence, it had so little to do 
that its retiring Chairman has been re^iorted 
to have put it on record that the greatest 
achievement of the Council, so far, has been 
to survive. 

We are not, therefore, very much 
eneamoured of the Press Commission’s re¬ 
commendations for the constitution of a 
statutory Council as contemplated. Diver¬ 
gent views on this matter notwithstanding, 
it has now taken the Government of India 
very nearly ten years to decide to act upon 
this recommendation and to frame a Bill. 
According to ct'rtain schools of opinion, even 
within the ])rofe.ssion, enlightened guidance 
on ethical ami professional matters and the 
existence of a public watchdog against pos¬ 
sible journalistic excesses, which such a 
Council might be able to provide, should bo 
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both wholesome and helpful. But the shape 
in which the Bill happens to have been 
drafted, can only occasion resentment and 
the apprehension that the principal purpose 
of the intended measure is, by and large, to 
so suborn the press as to compel’ 
it to toe laid down official lines 
It is a positive insult to the profession 
that the Bill in the statement of its Objects 
and Reasons, includes this highly objection¬ 
able phrase : “in particular to prevent the 
use of any information obtained by journal¬ 
ists for purposes of blackmail.” No one can 
deny that everywhere in the world cases of 
blackmail can—and some time do—occui 
among unscrupulous operators of a- guttci 
press, but the suggestion implicit in this 
clause that they are so prevalent in thi> 
country as to merit the particular attention 
of a Press Council, could only have been 
prompted by the desire to encroach upon 
the independence of the press. | 

By and large the Pres.'^ Council Bill, in 
the shape in which it has now been' 
framed, must be regarded as both ill-con¬ 
ceived and far too wide in its scope. Tlu 
provision, for instance, to 'exempt the deci 
sions of the Council from being questioned 
in a court of law, appears to us to be a 
deliberate and overt attempt to take awa> 
the very fundamental rights and privileges oi 
the profession which no bona fide journalist 
can look upon with equanimity. If it is Tealh 
desired that a statutory Press Council should 
be a heh^ful and wholesome adjunct to tht 
profession of journalism in this country, the 
Bill would require, in our view, to be drasti 
cally reshaped and redrafted before it car 
find any very large measure of acceptance 
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RURAL RECONSTRUCTION AROUTNl) SANTINIKETAN* 

By RATILAL MEHTA 


India today ha^ bjeen striving very hard 
to develop economically, to build up a 
strong and unshakable base which would 
be able not only to sustain and protect her 
freedom, but also to advance the all-round 
well-being, material as well as spiritual, of 
all her inhabitants. 

Ideas, of socio-economic advancement 
had been reverberating in this countiy 
.since the establishment of British rule, 
light from the days of Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy, Komesh Chandra Dutta and Dadabhoy 
Naoroji w'ho, in their writin£.,s and speeches, 
thoioughly e.xposed the exploitation ol 
India wrought by that rub'. Those ideas 
wore fuither stlengthened by aident re¬ 
formers like Bankim Chandra Chalterji, 
Swami Vivi'kananda, Dayanand Saraswati, 
Agarkar, Narmad and othcr'^’ \vho not only 
expounded the ideals of social and econo¬ 
mic justice, along with those of religious 
reorientation, but al.so stio\o to give them 
some sort of oiganisatioaal shape and col¬ 
lective effort. V/inds of new ideas lilowmg 
from the Renaissance-spirited west help¬ 
ed this prQci’ss. 

But tlie real and eountiywidc system¬ 
atic pfopagatic>n of these ideas and forma¬ 
tion of organisations to put them into eflect 
can truly bo said to have commenced only 
with the entry of Gandhiji on the Indian 
jiolitical scene. Along with the Tight for 
Ueedom, Gaudhiji also took the nation 
towards the socio-economic progress of the 
people. These latter efforts, as is well- 
known, were mainly directed towards 
cradual reforms based on persuasion rather 
than creating class conflicts and the resus- 
"itation of village life through local el fort 
and cooperation. These ideals remain today 
'o inform the work of the Khadi and Village 
industries Commission and other official 
md non-official organisations working to¬ 
wards rural reconstruebion. 
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A Bold Pioneering Venture 

In between the earlier spread of ideas 
and the later organised efforts towards the 
realisation of thc'm, as shown above, 
Rabindranath Tagore’s contribution stands 
out as a bold and pioneering venture, serv¬ 
ing as a continuing and harmonious link 
belwcen the two. 

His contiibution towards new thinking 
on Nationalism and Inlemationalisi^, d<jve-, 
lopineut of a spirit of unity and cooperation 
in the country, a spirit of self-respeci and 
.si'lf-ieliance against the onslaughts of the 
Joreign rule, the judicious iiiter-mmgling of 
the old and new values and, of course, on 
art and culture is well-known. The recent 
centenary celebrations gave us an oppor¬ 
tunity to refresh our memories of these 
ideas and re-evaluate them particularly in 
thi' present context. 

His contribution to rural reconstruction 
had, howt ver, not been made so well-knovvn 
so long To all those who helped in bring¬ 
ing out the Tagore Centenary Number of 
Community under leview, our gratefulness 
is, thereiore, due in full measure for focuss¬ 
ing our attention to this aspect of tlie poet’s 
multi-faceted genius. 

Though delayed in publication, this 
■’pocial number of t^he quaiterly is a worlliy 
addition to the centenary publications. It 
josse.'ses a unique value and significance in 
.hat it limits itself to and conei'iilratcs on 
Tagore’s contiibution to iural welfare, to 
tlie ixten. possible within a small compass. 

This quarterly, which is devoted to pro- 
b'lems of rural reconstruction and commu¬ 
nity development, is of recent origin. It is 
an organ of the Social Education Organis¬ 
ers’ Training Centre which, again, is a part 
of the multifarious activities which have 
sprung up, after Independence, in and 
around Srinikotan, the original* experi- 
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mental rural-work-centre founded by 
Tagore, as an essential and integral adjunct 
to Santiniketan, his educational and cul¬ 
tural centre. These activities are now 
mostly a part of the Community Develop¬ 
ment I?rogramime of the Government fif 
India and it was certainly a happy idea to 
select this place for this programme as it 
provided a good training ground for the 
workers who could base and develop their 
work on the results of the experiments 
which had already been carried on for many 
years at this pioneering institution. 

The New Revelation 

In this special issue of Community, an 
effort has been made to collect as much 
jnaJ,erial as was possible, keeping in view 
the urgency created by the centenary 
celebrations, bearing on Tagore’s (‘ontri- 
butions to rural reconstruction and the 
evaluation and impact of this work on latter- 
day work in that direction. Although the 
collection could nut be comprehensive 
enough, the effort is most coimnendable. 
We shall be looking forward to a more 
comprehensive narration and evaluation. 

The number is divided into two parts. 
The first one contains six aitides written 
and addresses deliven'd by Tagore on differ¬ 
ent occasions on The History and Ideals of 
Sriniketan, City and Village, Cooperation, 
Social Reconstruction, Rural Reconstruction 
and Man Makes His Own Country. These 
throw a new light on the comparatively 
less-pubhcised aspects of the Poet's multi¬ 
winged genius. "I’lie second part gives the 
details of w^)rk done al and around Sri- 
nikelan and evaluation oi the results 
achieved iiy different writers who were 
closely connected with the weik. 

Santiniketan was founded by Tagore in 
1901 for the purjiose of covering now ground 
in education in the peact' and beauty of 
Nature, but his interest in rural w'ork was 
also growing side by side, specially after 
1908, when he came in closer contact with 
the villagers in and around his ancestral 
estates in and around Shelidah and Potisar 
(in East Bengal), the responsibility of 
management of‘which fell upon his should¬ 


ers during his father’s later days and thei, 
on his demise. That contact opened his eye 
to a new horizon and strengthened the new 
current of thought which was already flow* 
ing through his m,ind. How he begaii.his 
work there to organise the villagers and to 
induce them to co-operate in their collective 
uplift is a fascinating story in itself. This 
is effectively related m the first addreSs 
(1939).* The following articles and ad¬ 
dresses which give expression to the evolu¬ 
tion of his ideas and principles about rural 
reconstruction and his feelings about the 
results of his experiments in that dii’ection, 
are of immense interest and importance. 

Beginnings 

When in 1912, ihe transaction was madf' 
in a small suburb of London by the Pod 
w'llh Major Sinlia of Raipur, th<‘ brother "ol 
Lord Sinha, for purchasing the old luius’c 
and its surroundings at Sui ul, the village 
around wdijch Snniketau later grew up 
nobody elsi* could have imagined that it 
W'ould unfold itself into a great centre ol 
lural woik, To 1hc‘ Poet, h(>wc\'er, as C. F 
Andicws testifie.s, it came like a ‘flash’. “M> 
heart sank wnthin ino”, Andrews says, 

I noticed the dilapidated slate into which 
everything had lallen Indeed, the land all 
lound the great central house had gone bads 
into the jungle. It ivas clearly li deadly 
breedingplace for malarial ino.squito.” 

It was in Ihi.s house that the Poet 
launehed himself on his new advcntuie. With 
the help of a handful of lus colleagues and 
students at Santiniketan, he ch'arod up the 
suiioundings and liegaii his work in right 
earnest. Long before lie liad alieady felt 
the urge ; 

“I liear the sound of Thy feet 
Behind everybody, below everybody 
Among those who have lost everything 
WJiere live the lowliest of the low 

the poorest of the poor.” fGilanjali) 

The Poet’s Ideas On Reconstruction 

According to the Poet, “there are two 
sides to our village work. We have not onl> 
to carry on our activities, but must conti 
nue to learn all the* time. If we want to 
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serve, we must learn.” And he said on 
another occasion : “I cannot take respon¬ 
sibility for the whole of India. I wish to 
win only one or two small villages. We 
have to enter into the minds of the villag- 
yrs, to acquire strength to work in colla¬ 
boration with them. That is not easy, it is 
very difficult and will require austere self- 
discipline.” The aim must be, according to 
him, “to give these few villages complete 
freedom, education for all, the wind.s of joy 
blowing across the villages, music and 
recitations going on”. “Fulfil this idea”, 
the Poet urged his co-workers, “m a few 
villages only and I will say that these few 
villages are my India. And only if that is 
lone, will India be truly ours.” 

On another occa.sion ho clarified : “I 
im never again.st jvrogress, but when for its 
ake civilization is leady to sell its soul I 
choose to remain primitive in my material 
I'lossessions, hoping to adv ance rny civiliza- 
Uoh in the realm of the spirit . . , It 11 
'nod that nounshes, not monev ; it is full¬ 
ness of life which makes one happv, not 
hdlness of purse. MultiplMng materials 
ntensifies the inequality between those 
vho have amt those who have noi, and this 
ieals a fatal woum' to (ho social svsum 
hrough which the whoh' body is e\entually 
'led lo death”. Thecc- were strong words 
in those days when western ideas about 
uduslrialisation were flowing into the 
ountry. 

But Tagore was not against mcchanisa- 
lon. lie had .said : “In the present age oi 
icchanisation our men, cultivators as well 
artisans, must accept the machine or stop 
ack and further back until they topple into 
perilous chasm”. 

Importance of Cooperation 

But mechanisativin requires training and 
Tacity to cooperate. Tagore had .said : “He 
ho is lacking in hope must perish. What 
‘ not possible for a single man will be pos- 
ilile when fifty unite in a group”. He again 
‘ minded : “The people must cease to be 
rochial, they must feel that they are a 
rt of a world society. Secondly, in the 
'onomic sphere, their'efforts have to be 


coordinated to the efforts of men elsewhere. 
In other words, like tall trees these need 
wide spaces to spread out their roots under 
the earth and their branches in the air and 
light. Fruit-bearing will then be easy and 
profuse and no one will have any worry on 
that account”. How courageous and practi¬ 
cal words too, for those days ! And they are 
as true today as they were then. 

In a wider context Tagore propounded: 

“As in the world of nature, so in the world 

of man, complete uniformity paralyses ini- 

lialive and makes the intellect idle. But ex- 

ces.sive unevenncs.s is equally bad, since it 

greatly hindci’s the development of social 

contact among people by the creation of 

distance bctw’cen them. Evil builds its nest 

under the shadow of such barriers. If the 

Indian eeonomv is based once more on co- 

> * * 

operation the villages w'hich are the nur¬ 
series of our civilization will lx* vitalised 
and the w'hole country will gain a new life. 
Our Srmikelan repiosents that humble 
effort on our part lo mobilise the total 
.strength of our village folk for the purpose 
of community development on a co-opera- 
tne ba.sis”. 

Experimcnt& 

Thu.s it was that, imbued with these 
ideals the Loader had spread in their minds, 
his colleagues from Sanliniketan slowly 
built up the organisational base for work in 
the surrounding villages. Some faltered on 
the way hut the march went on. 

As Hiranmay Banerjce says, things 
reaUy started producing lesults in 1921, 
when an idei.hst young Englishman, Leonard 
Elmhirst, took charge of the work at the 
Poet’s special behest It was at the instance 
of Elmhirst that the pioject was named 
“tillage Reconstruction Work” for what the 
poet wanted was an integrated programme 
of organised development embracing diffe¬ 
rent aspects of village life and not some dis¬ 
connected items of work providing material 
for academic research. “The work was start¬ 
ed deliberately without any derived pro¬ 
gramme of action”, Shri Banerjee says, “for 
Tagore desired that his workers should be 
left to carry out experiments with an open 
mind.” » 
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tested during all these years and provide 
iich guiding points for the future “These 
if piopeily practised, could throw their 
cumulative clfect on the non-mateiial deve¬ 
lopment of the values ot aspirations and 
social power ot any Community” 

Basic Piiuciples Evolved 

The se pi inciples, as sumnu d up by 
Sugata Das Gupta would beat itpioduc- 
tion 

( 1 ) The onus of undcistanding (he vil¬ 
lage and its needs must devolve on 
the local people themselves, the 
exteinal experts and consultant, 
should only assist and aid 

( 2 ) Weliaie planning involves cons- 
‘ ‘tant coordination ot liuman fat tots 

and has to be effeetfd not so much 
by the technical knowledge ot tl i 
specialist exjieits Imt thfir pu- 
sonal contaels and wisdom iioin ol 
sympathy 

(3) Bovs and girl, ol a eomaiunit onu 
stimulated hv a desire to educate 
themselves and mow c n in this 
context pi IV a veiv ni<i)iii i i]( in 
dsmuch as the rndiieel c fleet ol 
their activities might cari-it rcvoln 
tionais chanms m the age-old tup¬ 
turns and attitudes o( rhtn piicnts 

( 4 ) What is most irapoitant in Ht^' 


await further study, “the lessons of success 
of this sublime human and intensely demo 
cratic movement for planned growth have 
been highly instiuetive and its failures have 
almost m equal measure led the way^foi 
evolution of certain basic approaches and , 
methods winch are bound to serve as a 
bo icon light to geiieiations ot rural social 
workers of our eountiy”, and, as he adds, 
“that Tagmc became a poet of India, and 
the man ol hi r alien al destiny may in no 
small ineasuie be due to the impact on him 
ot the villages of India and of their tune- 
hon lined civilisatiem” 

A bibliogiaph) ai range d chronologi- 
e illv by Shii Chillaranpm Das a scholai 
o'' Ribmeba Sadan at Visva Bhauti and 
autheii ot Tagoie Fnev e]o]ncdia, gives i 
' aliial le guichnee to enieinal souiees of the 
Ports vMitines and specelK^- and li'tte’s on 
luj il 11 enn'-tiiKtion It i not exhaustne" 
Imt the autb'ii pioiii'-es to cemtimie in this 
line foi vihieh the students ol soeiologv and 
field vnll eis -.hould be gi itetiil tei him 

The speenl numler has anothei attiac 
lion loo It lepiuduces pciha))‘ lot the fir'll 
lime Mime rate pliotoeiaphs showine 
la^eiic s Sittal Ke^hi (llcMdencc) the mam 
olt'ce biiiklim it Siuukftan Tagore at 
sludv in bi> loom m this Kolhi, Tagore 
nddrcssmg the villagtis and vvoikeis at Si i 
Hike tan Tapcue with Ins workers and the 
V ai loio a< liv itic s of Srmiketan 


mallei of village development i 
no^ se) much the knowledie ot ag'i- 
cuitural science oi ruial technology 
but liaimng m obse ivalion and 
mtlhocK of appioieh 
(5) The success lies in the ability of i 
woikei to inak(= a delinite ce nt let 
with a speCifit social giou]) or area 
and prove his iitihtv so that the 
lattei could win the confidence of 
the community and set its pace 

Instructive Lessons 

Although, as Shn Das Gupta, admits, a 
lore cficctive appraisal of the work should 


Going through this number therefoie 
1, mmunsely n warding, ='pe'cially for those 
like' this wilier who had the privilege ol 
liaving witnessed the Pod in person engaged 
in the lesurging activities both at Sanli 
mketan and Snniketan and telt highly cx- 
hileialcd and aiouse nostalgic memories 


(ommuiiily Veil II \o 1 : Tagom 
(ptittniiv INuoibei rdifoi Ibiioy Bhatlachaijce 
l*ul,lisl)(d thiialijda Sirtai Social leluealion 
‘Ol-niijM’is’ liainiiig (entic, Visva Bharati 
PO Sanlinikftail, Dt Birbhum, West Bengal. 
PP i 11, in let Rs 2 
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B\ PIUI I LIA ( Ml kLUH. 
iimol^yn, 1 ^ 1 , Mdvbin i^t \Ritijcil) 


! OK nioif than lui >(jis tin [ nitfii S[,it( •, ol 
Amciud ha'^ been pavsin*:!, lluoufrli a puat ciiMs 
jii il> itK«‘ u latum'' I liouf,li It _ally emaiu ipilt d 
liom ‘'Javtij one hundnd ytaii a o the ^asl 
majotilv cif the keiiut- ol Aimuta, loi piadi 
(al j uiptistli\( as toitond tla^s t ili/oii'- 
dt'pjutd 111 lilt ^tmlluiii htali'' of most ol ilia 
nahf" and piiMU<),«>s injoyod hv tin wliitt 
pVt''Oii'' Ihis latiil dis( Iininalion i*' i)\ no 
ii« a'/s a inonopoK td llu Soiilli In liit South 
•fit Nt , lot " ait dist I imui iti tl a_ain'l h\ lot, 
vthil* 111 tilt \oilh iht \ lit dont ■'O 1)\ iiiivMilltn 
liV, h\ tiatiilioii iiitl Itii itiuHiinit ita'oii'' In 

ilnio^l e\tiy In M •»! atti\rt\ tin vinti 

rnajtiiil\ liavt juit p'lti lion'- anti liniilatittii'' i>n 
'lit toloittl ininotili i Ol nnn\ \t ii-' llit Ni.iot" 
li.id if'-tntt.tl this tti''i I iiiiiii il'Mii liiit fttlin 
'itlp|i''S hit! atttjtlit! it iliiiosi a* iii'\ it ihli In 
hull i titn In lni_ "I. ui ti ' < ijuiti utuK i'tanil ihli 
III tin It lilt pt oplt ha _ont thioii„li ilnit)''t a 
iinilaj ii,( iiiiilt I I lit I n lul Miit timt t u it 
1 ht I iho \i 1 n ol \nu lit a w It no Ion ti 
1 11 Imp to at t < pi I In II t \ “tma huinii nil in > jio-.it i m 
* mlt I \ t 11 alilt I lit I tit till ill tl It nit I 'll iji I'n s 
it inaiitktl tilt II t on'litulional ai'tl lunn in i n hi 
\ ("Hal niovt lilt 111 ua' '-liiltd Hi ihini'iila lln 
I iru ii‘''1i 11 tioii' anil di-I IiiTiinalHms But it lul 

itli o|>|>osilion mil ooK fioiii lln \vhiU H'ldiiits 
‘f llif Soiitiuiii '''111 s ].iu al'o I'tim thin 

oitiiiois ami ttllit I jioliiit d Ii idtiN ihi" ojmo 

ill'll iiianiit still list II hy ^lOll‘n(t nuiithi ol 

Billiots hoiiil 111 ol t'uii Iiopits, tluiiiht md 
ttfliii!' placts lilt tuljiiits uoK si'diui ajipn- 
'indid oi piinishfti 

I ndi 1 lilt s(> t in uni-'tani Illit nio I jiisttliil 
•nil oiilti]\ ‘Maith o»i Washin;.ti)n' on \up>iisi 
• B’()3 h\ ahoiil two liuiiilii'tl ami lifl\ thousand 
i'lsojis lioin all paits ol ihr toiuiliy to dt moils 
' lit foi ij\jl lights foi all lilt [)i't)j)li' was ih 
's| sipiiificanl eyonl in Ann in an histoiv la 

toiilun Tullv two thuds ol lln total minili i 
niaifhcis worn \t*>i,n)f's 

In ortlei to appii'f iait , fully tho siomfoaiif 
' I this great Marih by’ the Negioe? end 


\iniiuans idi hy s,,lt tpften with iiitfilorked 
anils it nia\ lx will ti> t \aiiiirie the haikgrountl 
ol lilt \i Ht mil ilnlan's til \niiina and th«’jr 
Itmt stii it hi 1 h.ltti hie \s is will kniwn, 
liuntlH fls tii ihoii'mils 1,1 Nt^iois wi’t, hiought 
hi le a- sli\ts fiom Mm i, winn \iniiitd was 
a Bi ill'll ( oloii 1 h< \ wtH 'ti1tl OI I'st hanged 
loi toils m th' inaik I' a'ld wtit lit Utd aS 
t h lit'I , t ti]s and li n i pts'is'id no human 
It liis Ihu ^ltl^lltn tnlmufil Im a ong lime, 
ivtii alt 1 \niiiii 1 Won ht i milt jn iidt n»t li<sm ' 
In 1 mil (,t' 1 I Wash'll Ion Ihinii- Jeflerson 
iiitl MO I ot iht jtioinuiiil jn ople of tin ii time 
hail s]a\is lithijis <\in hfltison who was one 
of lilt iiiitsi tltimitiitn and i It ai thinking men 
of 1 [s linn w is t lilt it’y not ihmkma ol the 
sia\ wlni ht w H tt tin Dili nation ol 1 nth pen- 
tit in will'll y\a nh ]tl <1 t ii Iul\ I 17<<): 

\\< !i I'l this tiiitlis It It, s( 11 1 \ nlt'iil that all 
linn IH Ilf ilitl t tpi il th it liny .it' tinlowetl h> 
tin II ( It <il tr yillit I til'll tin lln n tlilt Bi It's that 
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(jut iilly suh|((ltd to this kind oi pimi'Jinient. A 
ptoiuoliienl lawyer iiann'd Franiis P. Blair,, who 
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was opposed to slavery, persuaded Dred Scott to 
sue his master for assault and battery in the 
Circuit Court of St. Louis. Blair and his group 
supplied the funds anti legal assistance. The 
Circuit Court held that Scott’s residence in 
Illinois and Wisconsion, where slavery was illegal 
and hence “Free .Soil” had made him free and 
there w^as no legal power to enslave him again. 
Appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of 
Missouri, which reversed the decision, saying 
that Dr. Emerson, the owner of Scott, had made 
onl) temporary change of domicile and that his 
‘Property’ was held according to the law’s of his 
permanent domicile, and that Srolt’.s slave slalu.*^. 
was merely in abeyance and fully resumed on 
his return to Missouri. In the meantime Scott 
and his family were sold to one John Standford 
of JNcw York. Standford was sued for assault 
aK<l Ijsllory in the Federal Circuit Court of 
Missoui i. Standford deided the charge, saying 
that he “gently laid hands” on liiin to coerce 
him, as was liis right toward a slave. The court 
upheld Standford’s pica. Scott’s, (uiunscl ajrpealed 
to the Supreme (’ouit of the Lniled .Stales, The 
Suprenie Court decided against Dred Scott, (ihief 
Justice Taney with the concuiicncc of six other 
judges, wrote the decision but withheld it for 
almost a year (lo56-57l on account of the 
adverse political reaction it might have in the 
North. Tim decision as finally given, was in suh- 
slain-e : (1 I African Negroes had never been re¬ 
cognized in American law' or custom as persons; 
(2) American Constitution recognized slaves a.s 
chattel properly and hence they had no riglu to 
sue. Shortly after Dred Scott and his family were 
sold to Calvin Chaffee of MassjaeJiuselts, who 
freed them in 1857. (The facts are taken from 
Encyclopedia Americana). 

Jhe abolitionist movement had already been 
.started in the North with great vigour under the 
leader,shi|» ot men like William Lloyd (iarriison 
and Frederek Douglass. Garrison, through his 
famous journal ‘Liberator,’ first published in 
1831, kept up tlie r ru.^ade for a long lime for the 
abolition of slavery. He received groat inspiration 
from Benjamin faindy the w’ell known Quaker 
abolitionist. Wendell Philips, the great orator 
from Harvard University. Theodore Parker, the 
well known Unitarian minister of Boston and 
Theodore Weld, a Christian evangelist, lent their 
voicjss jn .support of abolition. Well known inte- 
:JB«Jtufils arid reformers of New England, such 
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as Emerson, Hawthorne, Bryant, Lowell, Whittier, 
Longfelloyv, as well as Walt Wliitraan of New 
York, used their pen for the abolition of slavery. 
Finally, the publication of the novel' ‘Uncle Tonr- 
Cabin’ by Harriet Beecher Stowe and the invtsioji 
of Virginia Ivy John Brown w'ilh only a small’ 
number of folloyvers and at the risk of his life 
created a slit in the country. Many slaveownti 
in the South, in remorse freed their slaves 
among tlrem was Harriet Tubman a W'oman will. 
indtriTiilahle courage and yyho was called ‘Mooc,- 
of her ]ieoplo.’ She led some, three hundtc'd 
Negroes from the South by luvzaitlous exploit 
to freedom. Many other Negroes escaped froii. 
the South and found shelter in the North. 7’hi 
created a tlcayagc hctueeii the North and tic 
South. J’he South reseuUal North’s interfereiu. 
in its ‘riglils’ ol owning slayes. Abraham Lincoli 
from Illinois, a staunch aholilituiisl, was clcfii-! 
Pi'csid<‘iil of the L'liitcd Slat<'s in I8()0. He pleadi i 
yvilli the people that “a nation can not live a- 
half flee arid half slaye.” But the Southern Stale- 
w(te (Klamanl. In early 1801 thev called 
(•onvriilion and uuanlinously decided to seced' 
and to foini a Union of Confederate Stairs cl 
America. South Carolina. Florida. Georgia 
Alabama. Missi.ssip])]. IVyas and Louisiana joine ' 
this Gonfedcialion and they elci led JefTcisc! 
Davi.s of Missis'ij>[)! as its Piesidenl. Very soo' 
\irginia. Aikansas, rciirmssee and North Garoliii: 
also joined in: only ]))ompl arlion on the pji! 
of President Lincoln preyenicd Maryland 
Kentucky ;md Missouri from seceding. 

l,iiic(>ln yvas eld led on a platform, )tromisi)ia 
abolition id slavoiy. Nirw he had the Iremendmc 
lask of not only keeping his promise but ah' 
sayiag the country liom division. Tr» save 1^ 
Union the country yvas plunged into a frail icid.c 
(jivil VIar yvliirh lasted for four years, fron. 
.s|ning of lf!6l to spring ol 18().'). the result <•! 
yvliicb is w'ell kiiowii. ’Ihe slaves were liberate’ 
and ibe Union was sav'erl. 

Pif »r r,AMATIO.\ or EMANClPATIOri 

In January, 1. 1853, w'hen the Civil War w c 
still raging. President Lincoln issued his fanioii.- 
Proclamation of Emancipation : ‘‘I, Abrahawi 

Lincoln, Presdent of the United States of Amerii i 
l)y virtue of the power In me invested . . . d". 
on this first day of January, 1863 and in acd'i- 
datice with my purpose so to do, publicly proclain‘j 
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order and declare that all persons held as in America. His friends there raised one 
slaves within the designated States and parts of hundred and fifty pounds to free him from 
States, henceforwed shall be free; and that Fugitive Slave Law. He came hack, to America 
,the Executive Govetnin mt of the United States nnd published a journal called I rederick 
of, America, including the militaiy and naval Hougla^s’ Papers for fifteen years. After the 
authorities thereof, will recognize and maintain Pinelamation of Emancipation, he seiyed the 
the freedom of ihe said pcisons . . . (.oveuimeiil in many important and responsible 


This Pioclamation of Emancipation was 
issued by Piesident Lincoln undei his war 
powers and was not, as a matlei of iart. effedive; 
for though the Negroes became legally fice. they 
.seldom enjoyed the iiiiils of free eiti/enship. 
'Fhat is the leason of ihe present suuggle. P>ut 
the proclamation served one pn-al puiposc. It 
stirred the imagination cd all who loved liheilv, 
just as Lincoln’s famous (jcltysbur;' addic'-s on 
■November 19, UKil fitod the iuiagin.iiion of the 
])eo))les of the wuild : “Four score and seven 
vears agtr our fathers brought forth upon this 
continent a new nation, toneeived in iibeilv. 
and dedieated to the proposition that all inert are 
’t created equal . . . that the nation shall, under 
(rod, have a nr'w hiith of freedom, and that 
guv'einirient of the people, by the peripit and for 
the peojrle, shall nut perish from the earth.” 

One hundred vears have jrassed since the 
Proclamation of Eman< ipafion arid great change 
has taken place in the livee of the Negroes in 
America. Thev have proved that the so called 
superiority of the white petrple, is a myth Tlio<e 
amongst the Negroes who were fortunate enough 
to get a ehanee. have made their mark in 
American life and Ani'-rican historv in various 
spheres nf avtivities. Only a few may be 
mentioned : 

Frederick Douglass—(1817-15195). Hi« 

mother was a Negro slave. In voung age, he was 
bought and sold by several white slave owners; 
hut he managed to buy and read biroks by 
secretly blacking bools. Once he tried to I'scape 
hnt was raiight and put to jail; but finally at tire 
arre of 21, masquerading as a sailor, be escaped 
to New Aork and to f»thcr New England State®. 
Ther“ he worked with (iarrison aird other aboli¬ 
tionist I'^aders. He became a brilliant speaker 
in the cause of abolitioir of slavery, and published 
“Narrative of lire Life of Fredeiir'k Douglass, aii 
Arnerrean Slave.” His friends became afraid that 
his life was in danger aitd helprd him to go to 
I'ngland aird Irelattd, where he gave a series rrf 
lectures to enlist the sympathy of the people of 

those countries for the couse of tire abolitionists 

1 


positrons 

Hooker T Washiirglon—(1856-1915)—Born 
of Negro slaves in a irlantation in \iiginia. After 
emarir i|jalion worked in (oal nrincs. Then attended 
niehl sdiool, while woikinc irr davtirne. Then 
studied at Hampton AgricuUnra) Institute, 
working as janitor |o pav bn room and board. 
Uraduatr'd with Honors from the Hampton 
Institute in 1875 He worked lof twenty years as 
the head of the TusL^gt c Itrdnslrial Institute. 
Ihere he built foitv Inrilditigs. using tire labour 
ol sell supporting Negro students. Harvard 
Iniveiiritv and Dartmouth (.ollege g.^e him 
Honorary Doeloiate. He published several books: 
lire future of Anieiiran Negro—Ip iionr Slavery, 

( haiai ter Building. Putting the most into Life, My 
Larger Education, Life of Frederick Douglass. 
He died n 1915. 

Leorge Vl'ashington Carver—(1516'i-1948)—He 
was })oin of slave parent®, in Missouri. Rereived 

M. Sc In Chemistrv from the University of Iowa, 
and Doetorate fronr Tuskegee Iiistilrtte. He 
taught at the sanre Insiitute. He made elaborate 
research work in Chemistry and Botany. He made 
soni<- three bundled difleienl products ; His most 
important icsenreh work was orr Peanut, cheese, 
milk, coffee, flour, ink, dves, snap, insulating 
materials, sweet potato. \ineg,Tr, molasses and 
i uhher. 

William E. Du Bois 11868-1'Yr.!)—Negro 
Edufator and Author. Born irr Alassaehusetts. 
Rer'eived Doctorate fronr Fisk aird Harvard 
1 niveisities. Wa® professor of Economics and 
Historv at Atlanta t nivcisilv W a® Director of 

N. itional Assoi iatrori for ihr Advarnement of the 

(.oioted Peoples. Lrlitoi of “Crisis’’ 11^10-1932). 
Head of the Dcpailment of Soriologv, Atlanta 
I iriversiiv (1953-101-41. Author of “African 
Slave trade in U.S.A.. Philadelphia Negro, 
Black Her onstrnclion. Studies ol Negro Probleins, 
Dusk of Dawn. (olor and Democracy, World and 
Africa. it, 

Dr. Mordecai Johnson—Born of Negro 
parents. Piosidrml of Howard llniversity at 
Washington. Author of several hooks.. 
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Dr. Ralph Bunche—Deputy Secietary General 
in charge of Political matters of the United 
Nations. 

Kobeit C Wea\ei—A distinguished lawyer. 
Fedeial /Vdminisliatoi of Housing and Home 
Financing Agency. 


Langston Hughes—^Well known Poet and 
Authoi. Author of ‘Black Boy’ etc. 

James Baldwin—Noted Novelist and Autlioi, 
dynamic leader of Civil Disobedience movement^ 
Author of ‘Go Tell it on the Mountain,’ ‘Another 
(ounti),’ Nobodj knows my Name,’ ‘Fire I^cXt 
Time.’ 



A \icw ol till (i<nv<k t‘-tmiate<l to nave c\ceed( <1 2^()0()() facing the fituoln Muno- 
iial cm August 2c! nlitie the ‘'‘Mai''h On VI*asliinglon” culminated AX'ith the Washing 
ton M mu nit lit and a \iew of the VS ( apitol in l!u hackgiuund htie the \oIcc 
of Anieiua made li^ united demand heard for a iceOr.iiilioii in laet as well as m tlicoi> the 
famous declaiation tmhoelied in the testament of Auitiiean Independence that “all men 

are created equal.” 
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A Philip Randolph—^Born in Florida Son 
of a pieacher. Was arr''strd during World War 
I for opposing U S. enliy into that war. Graduated 
from City College of New York. Vire-Piesident 
of Ameritan Federation of Laliour, President of 
• Negro A merit an l-ahoiir Council Is a Shakes- 
peai'eap scholar Chaiiman of the Maiih on 
Washington mteling. 

Rev Dr Marlin Luther King—Received 
Dotloiale from Boston ( ollege in lOS"! I ounder 
and Piesidtnl of the Soiillieiii Clnistian Leader¬ 
ship Conffitnce Taught in India for some time 
I eadei of the Civil Disohtdience niovtintnt. A 
dviianiic leadei of In'! pcoph He preaches and 
piai lists iiou-Mohnce 

Million Andeison—One ol tlie crealest 
Coiitiallo sin (fi of Anuiita V^tll kno’vii 
ihroii'dioiil lilt woild Vjsiied India on a singing 
loiii A s|ai in th( MtlioptOitin Opeia of Nev' 
Yoik 

Paul Rohi on —MosI ifti I sill <1 iikI at lor 
Ills poiliav il ol MiaktsptMt’s Ollullj ind 
rinunt' O'lNt ll’s Tn])(iot lotus w is oiilslindinir 
Ills pi(siiitali ii < ' H il| id loi Anuii uis and his 
rt luh III < f ‘ t^ld ’Sr in Ki\ i ’ llidhd hundieds 
of iiidu lu t s in \int I If I ind Fuiopt int hiding 
tiu ^^ov I t T 'non 

Itoiitvnt Pint—Out of ihi lising signers 
of \ineii( 1 4Im nlv i 4>c//o Sojir mo star of the 
Miho])olilin Opcia Ihi pit scnl lUoii of Porgy 
and Btss his t iplivatid lii«( amlieiues on hoth 
sidts of the XllanlK in hiding USSR 

Sidiit > Ptiitui—A well known aetoi—He 
plavcd ouNlandm« pails m Raising in iht ^un 
and The Dt hauls 

Inotk Ptleis—\ 11 jiig atloi He plajed thi 
part of the Kin< in ‘King of the Dark Chainhn’ 
1 )V Ilaliiiidiaii.nh lagtitc, loi ci^ht inonlhs in 
\cw York Cil). 

Hany BdaloiiU—A jiopulai Folk smeei 
Mso pepulai in films 

Ihis only pnnes that if all restiictions and 
ohstiiKlions ait lifted .nd they aie given equed 
md adequate opporluiiit}, the Negroes can con- 
lubuto fully not onlj then shaie towards the 
progress of the country bi^t can actually help to 


improve the attitude and behaviour of the 
Amerieans towards the world at large This would 
lyenefit Ameiica as well as the rest of the world. 
But uiifoitunalely foi Amenta and iht world, the 
Negrois do not enjoy these rights, and tonse- 
queiitl) aie gieatlv hampered in their progicss. 
But the l<sf fane during the last two worfd wars, 
whtii the Ncgioes wf re subjected to militaiy 
(onsnij)tu)ii in the same way as the rest of the 
white populitioii of the counlrv In the military 
cstal lishmetils iht Nf^ioe, demanded and by and 
large rcicived attoiding to spenal regulations, 
equal treatment and less cIim nminalion than in 
civilian life, though th< \ vvck handu apped in 
then cligibilit\ foi piomolion on at i ount of 
lark of equal fducation Hcncc at the envl of the 
Second ^orld Wai the Nc^giots suppoiltd by the 
Iihenl and jiiogiessne tic merits m the country, 
stalled a neat movtnuiil for deseaiegalion ^in 
public schools and equal tippoilun,tv of education. 
Il soon hctanif a mass niivement ihimmhout the 
(ounjkv spfciallv in tlu South when sfgregation 
IS ii.,id not onl\ m st booh init almost m every 
walk of life But as the moveiiuj.l ‘Mil momentum, 
the ( p[iositu)n siippniifd and U d h) the (’hief 
Ixecutivt and other pohtu al leachis sueh as 
Sf 11 it Its and mciiihci- of the Hoiisf of Repre- 
sintilivts and '''lat“ \sspnihlie- in tlu Soulhtin 
‘stale- -iiw in viokiuc Inspiie if a'l attempts 
hv tlu \t lo 11 idets to keep the iiunenifiit non- 
Mokni the oiipositum often tool vi hot aftion; 

1 atin s|onn ir kill n. tlu Ni^ioes and hum- 
10 <1 homhiiij' tluii hinus mei I’lij plates and 
ihiinh - I'cfamc i ommon 

T^'\ro^s smnrMi (cukt Drfisi.>\ or 

Mv^ 10")! 

Tinalh a te-1 i i e w i- likm I • tin Suinmie 
< nuit of tlu Uritfd Stil> to find out wiiethci 
a St ite has the ri„hl to t net -i u itioii in a 
jiuMjc school Disiint.ui-li(.d liuvits of the Civd 
Lihtiliis I moil of Anitiiiin (oojuiattd with 
the lawvfi, of the National \s-ociali u foi the 
Adv.iiu < iiienl ol llie t olon d ju i p’l - ( \ \ A C P). 
The Soulhexn ‘siatts wfie npitstnlod b\ their 
Atloinev (icmerals who jikadvd loi Slates’ Rights. 
Iho Supiemt Couit b d h\ ( hit I Justife Eail 
Warten and Justuts Douglas and Black lendtrcd 
a uiniiimoiis dnision on May 18 1951 to the 
tffect (1) lliat the dot trim of 18% which 
alloyed “Scpaiatt but Equal” anangaments in 
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schooli, is not valid. (2) That segregation is in¬ 
herently unequal. (3) That racial segregation in 
public schools is unconstitutional. 

Immediately after the Supreme Court 
decision, some of the Slates took steps to dese¬ 
gregate their public schools, while ohers stub¬ 
bornly refused to compl>, taking refuge in the 
claim that they were preserving the rights of the 
States to make tiieir own laws. One flagrant case 
was that of Little Rock in Arkansas in 1950. 
Here Orval E. Faubus, the Governor of the Slate, 
took personal charge )f obstructing the Negro 
students from entering any school for the whites. 
He used the State militia for this purpose. The 
struggle lasted for a^yout three months. The 
Negro leaders again look the case to Federal 
District Court for an injunction against Governor 
Faubus. The Federal District Court ordered the 
Governor to allow the Negro students to register 
in the schools of their choice. But Governor 
Faubus still refused to honor the verdict. Finally 
President Eisenhower ordered Federal troops to 
Little Rock to enforce the decision of the Siiptrne 
Court. Under the prolerion of Federal troops the 
schools of Little Hock were desegregated. But 
even up to the juesenl time many sc hools in 
Arkansas, under some pretext or othei are not 
yet desegregated. It is evident that complete 
desegregation will not hc' accomi>]ished until 
public conscience is aioused. 

Just a few months ago, Mavor Ivan Allen of 
Atlanta, Georgia, one of the laie liberal executives 
in the South, testifying before the Senate Com¬ 
merce Committee, said, 'A hundred years ago the 
abolishment of slavery won the United States the 
acclaim of the whole woild, when it made every 
American free in theory. Now the elimination of 
segregation, which is slavery’s stepchild, is a 
challenge to all of us to make every Ameiican 
free, in fact, as well as in theory, and again estab¬ 
lish c*ur natiorr as the true champion of the free 
vyorld”. Unfortunately, this spirit is not >et wide 
spread in the nation. T() arouse the public cons- 
sclence in favour of this spirit. Rev. Dr. Martin 
Luther King the President of Southern Christian 
I.eadership Cemference, started a few years ago, 
a non-violent Civil Disobedience campaign. He 
followed very c loscdy the methods used by Mahatma 
Gandhi both in South Africa and in India, and 
he met with the same kind of callous opposition. 


He was attacked, mobbed, stoned, beaten and put 
to prison many times, but undaunted and with , 
Gaitdhi-like dedication. Dr. King continued in the 
path he had chosen. He mobilized the Negro youth 
lor passive resistance against discrimiiration . not 
only itr schools but also in hotels and restaurants, > 
theatres and other amusement places, bashing 
])larcs trains and buses and more specially in 
jobs, where they are hurt the most. In many 
jdaces the movement was supported by the white 
liberals, school and college teachers and some 
churchmen. Today Rev Dr. Martin Luther King 
is a great moral force In the country. In spite of 
.stubborn opposition and persecution, inch by inch 
he is overcoming this miasma of piejudice and 
hale 

In Di. King stalled his famous tam- 

jiaign against segregation in puhlu hnses and dis¬ 
crimination in restaurants and shops in the city 
of Montgoinoiy in Alalsiina. They l)o^coU(d the 
busc-) and jniketc'd ihe le'ldiiianls and shops. They 
were, of couise. suhjcf led lo cruel persecution 
They were stoned, iKdten. fire hosed (this type of 
toiluie was Used h> the jxilire l«> disperse the 
young peojilc, mostly Ne>Moes, with soma white 
students—on picket line, also on sit-in sliikers). In 
‘■ome insl.iiK es th<‘ Stale tio'^pc is let loose jiolite- 
dog-- whidi feiOLioii l\ attacked the defenceless 
Voulhfiil jmkiteis and sit ui stiikeis. Those who 
still persisted in holding then line, were pul lo 
students—on picket line, also on sit-in strikers!. In 
the last few years , at least fifty Negro homes, 
churches and meeting places have b(‘on burnt or 
homhod in the State of Alab’ama alone. Only on 
Sunday. Septenilxr 1.5 last a Negro Baptist Chureh 
in Biirningham, Alabama, was bombed drrririg 
Sunday School Servire. I’our young Negro girls 
wcie killed. Two other young Negro boys were 
shot lo death the same day, one, by a policeman 
who claimed that the boy bad thrown sones at a 
jia'-sing dulomobile. while the other boy was shot 
in the hack as he was tiding a bicycle. At least 
fifteen other Negroes w'ere injured, some seriously. 
Two weeks jrri'vious lo this, a bomb destroyed 
the home of a Negro businessman, named Mr. C. 
Gaslc.n, owner of u few hotels and motels. Mr. 
Gaston was- in no way connected with the Civil 
Disobedience movement. However, it was slated 
that the reason his home was bombed was that 
Dr. Marlin Luther King, the leader of the move¬ 
ment, had stayed irr oee of Mr. Gaston's motels 
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during the campaign. A week before that the 
home of Mr. Arthur D. Shores, a prominent Negro 
lawyer, was {lombed. Mrs. Shores was injured 
rfnd most of the furniture was destroyed. 

Some time before tliese tragic incidents, 
Mr.' Medgar Evers, the Field Secretary of 
the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored Peoples in the Stale of Mississippi, vnHo 
is well-known in the counliy as a most peaceful 
man of outstanding character and ability, mild 
and soft-spoken and respeclrd by Negroes and 
whites alike, went to Alabama to help Dr. King 
in negotiating a just setlement with government 
officials. He was shot to death in the slieet. There 
was widespread grief rner Mr. Ever’s death. The 
American Civil Liberties Union at its meeting of 
the Hoard of Dioitois. passed a re.olution un¬ 
animously : “‘The murder f)f Medgar Evers. Missi¬ 
ssippi Fiehl Serrelarv of NA \.C.P., U an ugly 
sfain on American demoriacr. It symbolizes in 
the starkest form, tin hale and tenor which moti¬ 
vate the racial Hgot in his vcasicfiil cdfoit to 
crhsltncl die inevilable end of racial disciirnina- 
fiorr and scengation VX’c. in the Arneiic an Civil 
Liherlies I ni.m. inspirt'd bv Mr. Evei’s brave 
evarnplc. pledge our renewed efforts |o hasten the 
day c<f ultimate vielorv.” 

])t. M.iitii. Luther King ltd a similar c'am- 
jraign aKo in Jackson, Missi.--ippi. There also he 
met the sa'iie kind of opposition and pc'rsec ulion. 
But these valiant fighlei. are still wolfing hard 
and aie determined to win. Tbesident Keimeclv 
declared that he had ordeiec' F.B.J. (Federal 
Bureau of Investigation) agents to investigate these 
crimes. These F.B.I. agents ate supposed to be the 
mcrsl effii ienl deteeliv'e officcu.s but curiously 
enough the tuiminals are still at large'. This un¬ 
willingness or iimhililv or slovvi'oss otr the part 
of die authorilies to cope with the situation, has 
disturbed many thoughtful Americans. Most of 
the prominent lu'w-papeis of the eountrv includ¬ 
ing l^dv York Timci, Veie \oTk fh'ui d Ttibune 
and A'cie York Post, strongly condemned these 
atrocities, holcling the chief c\c*cutives like Gover¬ 
nor Wallace of the Southern Stales, resironsihle 
for the positron ihc'y have' taken with regard to 
discrimination and segrc'galion. It should he men¬ 
tioned that New Yoik Times and New Yotk Posf 
Irave been conducting a systematic crusade against 
these evils. • 


Mr. James Baldwin the prominent Negro 
author, in commenting on the death of the Negro 
children in the bombed church of Birmingham^ 
said with a heavy heart : “The crimes committed 
in Birmingham last Sunday must be considered 
as one of the American answers to the ‘M^trch on 
Wa.sliington’. I empha.size the word American, 
because the atrocities were committed in an Ame¬ 
rican fit\. at the indirect but extremely vocal 
iTistigallon of .nri Amc*ricatt Governor, under the 
eyes and w'ith the eoinpiicity of American police. 
.One cannot allow iVie Biiniingliam atro¬ 
cities to he the dofiiulive Ametican answer to the 
aspirations of the Anic'rican Negro. The most re- 
aclionaiy forces in our rouritiy toclav are deter¬ 
mined to srnaslr the palienee and break the will 
of the Negro people in order to create a situation 
which will justify the us“ of rn.iilial law. It is not 
enough theiefore, to moiirtt the dead c’liilclr'Ja. 
Wit It we must do is o[>pose and iminohilize the 
])(.vver flidl ])ut them to death. If we do not do 
tins, diet) we all will vneel the' same fate as lire 
(liildren or worse. 

in spile of the urnnimotts decision of the 
Sujirtme Goinl that sc'gicaation in public s( bools 
is illegal, the oi-posilidii and stiuggle in the 
Soiithcin Stales aie still going on The first seri¬ 
ous lioiible was develojied iii llie 1 iiiversitv of 
Mi-'Is ipi)i, wlieie Janre- Meieclith a Negro stu¬ 
dent wa- lefiised admission hv order of Govi rnor 
Ros-, H Barnett, though the Fech'ial Disliicl Court 
divecled llie Univcisitv tv) admit him. Finally 
who’i the Univcisitv wa-. foiled to atlniil Mere¬ 
dith a riot biofe oiii in which two peisons were 
kille i and over ihiee hundred persons were in- 
jnel. Pie-idenl Kennedv had to de.spalch Fede- 
i.vl {l oops to lev-toie or.lei. 

The ‘slate of Alabama is perhaps the worst 
in this respc'ct. tboiigh olbc i State- like Loursirna, 
Mispi.-.s’ippi, Aikansas. even Aiiiinia liave not 
given uj) llieii opjio-ition. S,,, rialurallv the reient 
foi us of the struggle was Alahanra. specially Bir- 
iniuul.am, the scene c»f aidny hallles in the Civil 
Riglils totifliel. 'Ihere had been violence and 
death in llie cilv. Ooige (.. Wallace was elected 
Goveinor ol the Stale on liis pub-lie campaign 
promise that be would keep the schools of Ala¬ 
bama fre-e from inU-ttrativm, even if he had to stand 
at the doors of the sehools. Last June that is what 
he tried to do. The Federal • Distract Court 
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served an injunction cn the Board of Educa¬ 
tion to desist from inlsrfering in the admission 
of Negro students in the erstwhile white schools. 
President Kennedy also,' pursuant to his 
constitutional duty, rcq lested Governor Wallace 
to allow the Negro students to he admitted 
into the schools, as otherwise he would 
have to use federal troops to enforce the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
Stales and the Federal District Court of Alabama 
But Widlace defied both the request of the Presi¬ 
dent and the injunction of he Federal Distiict 
Court, claiming that he would use his constitu¬ 
tion al right as chief executive of the State to pre¬ 
vent the schools of his State fiom integration. At 
the appointed time. Go\einoi Wallace ordered 
the Stale Tioopeis to smiound the Univeisity of 
Alabama in Birmingham and picvenl two Negro 
stvdeqts from entering the Unlversil^ building to 
register, and he himself stood at the entiance 
Piesident Kennedy in the ineant’rae took imme¬ 
diate steps to federali/e the same State Tioopers 
and ordeied the conimaiiding officer to clear the 
road for the admission .if the two Negio students 
The Commanding Offuer had hardly an\ othei 
alternative hut to conqilv Disobeying the Pie i- 
dent, who is also the Cominanclei in Thief of US 
Arm>, would he high treson and would uicvilahly 
mean couit inaitial and death He vviote the 
President’s oicki on a piece of pajici and hancltd 
it to the Govcrnoi Without any woid Govcinor 
Wallace I< ft the place and the two Negro students 
WPie admitted. Pet haps, that is what Wallace 
wanted He wished to stand a-- a maityr and a 
hero before the racist South He vowed to conti¬ 
nue the battle against -chool intearalion. 

Beginning in Septcmbei of thii vear, Covci 
nor Wallace airain jiursued that elToit He deploy¬ 
ed his forces—the blue sbirted and helmeled 
armed State Troopeis—^in the four cities of Ala 
bama—Birmingham, Tu'-kegee, Mobile and Hunts¬ 
ville, in which School integration was scheduled 
to begin as the schools .spened after summer vaca¬ 
tion The tioopers threw cm dons around many 
schools, including the High Schools and oidered 
the schools closed fc’r 3 or 4 days. While some of 
the newspapeis and some prominent citirens of 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, etc,, critic ised 
Governor Wallace for his futile tactics, the majo¬ 
rity of the people, as ran be surmised, still up¬ 
held him. President Kennedy made a radio appeal 
to the people of Alabama to integrate the schools. 


He said that he would be forced to ititervaae if 
the echools aie not integrated peacefully. In the 
meantime Federal District Court denied a plea 
by a group of white people in Birmingham* 
backed by Governor Wallace, for an injunotion 
balling integration. In a separate action, Negro ’ 
leaders in the same c ity, brought suit to force the 
Governor to let the schools open. However, aftei 
two da)s Governor Wallace withdrew the Stale 
Tioojiers from the sell )ols The schools opened 
that day and weie integrated hut not until there 
weie some fights. One Negro was killed and at 
least 20 were injuied. A bomb shattered the home 
of a Neicro Civil Rights Icadei There had been 
lepoils of distuibances fiom many Southern 
States and also from other ])aits of the country, 
including even New Yoik New Jeisev and llFi 

iiois 

Among the Slates where school integration 
took place foi the fust lime this autumn are 
South Carolina, (rcor^ia Miivland. Tennessee;. 
Floiida, Texa'- and ])ai!ialh Alabama and Missi 
ssippi 

Duiing all those ‘■liiiggles it bee nine appa 
lent to man\. iiulading Piesident Kennedy, tlial 
piesent lews are not quilr aclt ijii ite to deal with 
the piolileiM'- of sc „ic " ition and di^'i iimmation 
So, I 1 -.I march Piesnhnl KcinuiL to Congress 
the '■keifton of a (nil BnJil- Bill to meet some 
of tin cliflicullu•- 'Ihe Fiesident's nie-iHage to 
Coiir'ic-s may he summarisi cl as follows; 

The basic reason fot equalitj of rights and 
ecjualitv of oppoilunity is not meiely the elimi 
nation of economic waste hut because they are 
just and moial. 

1 The Right to Vole—^Tlie right to vole in a 
fiee election is the most prei ions nghl and it must 
not he denied on the giounds of race, color It n 
a potent kc) to achieving other lights of citizen 
ship Must have standard Ic'sl®. prarliees, and 
proci dines, foi applicants seeking to registei and 
vote. 

2 Right to Education—Supreme Couit of the 
United States has already ruled that State Laws 
requiiing or permitting segregated schools violate 
the constitution That ruling was both legally and 
morally right. Full authority of the Federal 
Government should he placed behind the achieve¬ 
ment of school desegragation. The outmoded con 
cept of “separate hut equal” should he eliminated 
from statute books. 
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3, Extension and expansion of the Commission 
of Civil Rights—^'fhis Commission established by 
ihe Civil Rights Act of 1957, expires this ycai. 
This Commission should continue as a Civil 
Rights clearing house, and should investigate and 
^lecommend pioceduies lo enforce laws for voting, 
education, eiuplo)nient, housing and administia- 
lion of justice. It should also provide guidance 
and assistance in devising wforkahle programs for 
(ivil rights. 

%. Em})luymenl—^To eliminate racial discrimi¬ 
nation in equal eniployraent opportunity. Fedeial 
Government as employers must pin sue a policy of 
non-disciimination in cjnplojinenl and piomolion. 

( areer civil seivanls aie to he emploved and 
promoted on the basis of mciil and not of coloi. 
in,every agency of the Federal Covciiiinent in- 
fluding all icgional and local oflicts 
5 Public /\< I onimodcitioii—All citizens niu«l 
cl yqiial tuMlnunl in the use of public Ac < minio- 
latioiis. No pciseiv, niespccllce of race or coloi 
must be bailed fiom icstauranls hotels, llicalics, 
KCi'ational aieas and otlici public facilities 
o OtliPi uses of Fideial Funds—The FmcuIup 
•lanrh of the Ftdcral Goceinmc'Tit uill stand 
hthiiicl the principle of ecjual oppoitnnilc ivilli- 
iil scgicgalion oi disc iiinmation in the employ 
mc'nl of IVdcial funds, facilities and peisoinipl. 

rxppiicnced opirii m as oxpic’ssid in piil lie 
I css and al o h\ Ncgio and other leadeis, is that 
die sij<;o(Mioii of lilt- Pusident (lois not go lai 
< nougli and that the roantiv needs a stiongc'i 
' \il lights hill ilowceer the matter is now hehne 
die .fudiciaiy Committee of the House of Repie- 
nlaliies of which Mi Fmaniicl ( t llei of Biook- 
nn, T\.y. is the chairman. Mi Ccllci is well-knovsn 
Is a piogiessne. (It may be ic'rallcd that Air 
(. lie, gave a memorial address fiom the floor of 
llie House of Rcpic'sentatives on Rabiiichanaih 
lagore, during the pod’s centenai) yeai.) It is 
expected that undc'r his supeivision and that of 
^ naloi Huhc-it Ilumplnoy of Minnesota, we mav 
f'I an adequate' civil nahls bill. All ic|ioils indi- 
f ite that there aie enougli vote's in !>oth rouses to 
piss such a bill. But th" clangei lies in the fact 
that the Congressmen from the' Southcin Slates 
most likely would start a fdibustei vcith the intent 
'd killing the bill through obstruction, unless pub¬ 
lic sentiment could be created throughout the 
country in favour of the hill and against such a 
fiMmster. 

It was mainly for the .putpose of creating 


such a sentiment in the country that the ‘March on 
Vi'ashinglon’ on August 28 of this year was orga-i 
nizc d 'I he March was w dl-planncd ; it was order* 
ly and pcac eful. Most of the credit must go lo the 
spon*ois. ior iheii wisdom and thoughtfulness, 
ihouali many agencies cooperated with , them. 
About si\ thousand policemen supplied by the, 
city of \A’ashington, helped to keep the traffic 
moving slowly and steadily'. From earlv morning 
the aemcmslialors started to pour in the nation’s 
capita] by plane, tiain. bus, automobile and on 
foot, in a ''iiearn, «-iiiging similar songs and ex¬ 
pressing -.imilar hope*- 

As anarigccl nn tvife and I went with Rev. 
Dr Donald Ilairui;.1on, Mini*-!!! of ^ll^ York 
(oinmunilv (’hiiicli (lintaimii) and inenibeis of 
In'? c ongi* gallon in one of their chaitered buses. 
Dr John Havnes Holim's who may be reinem- 
bc'ieil in India a^ the fnend of lagore and Qjindhi 
and who had cooperated with us in our ^tiuggle 
loi iridependtnM', pcecedecl Dr Harrington as the 
Almistei of lhi«- (huich A^e met at the ('hurch 
al 4 o’clock in the moning After a ‘•liort andt 
appio])iia1( oeiMce we 1 oarded the bus and by 
5 AM wf wtte alrcadv on the highway on our 
way lo A^aGiingtoii The bus was filled to capa¬ 
city Negiots coiis|itbtecl almost half of the gioup. 
lAei>lodv wa- in cvecllint mood and sang mCf«t 
of the wav, sonjs speiiallv romposed for the 
orcasioii . 

I he man in the AX hite IIou=f' 

Has offeied a bill 

Now we want sont action 

On Cajiilol Hill 

Ave shall not 

AX e shall not be moved 

fust like a lice is planted bv the water 

AXe shall not be moved. 

We want t ml Ruhts Lcgiskuion wc want 

it light now 

Clad tidings we ill sing, it Tu'-tiee you 

wdl biing 

AXV all waul oui lup of Justice, right here 

and light now. 

Wo shall ov c'K ome, we shall overcome 

today 

Oh, deep in my heart I do believe, we shall 

oveicome* today. 




** «iks'» « 






Participants in the “Washington March” proceeding along Constitution Avenue on 
their way* from the Washington Monument to the Lincoln Memorial. 
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Thus, our bus and, at least, one thousand more 
buses,from New York City, sped through the high- 
w'ays to Washington. Men and women, young and 
pld, all sang-: 

“We shall overcome today” 

^^e reached Washington at about 10.30 a.m. 
and then left the bus to join with thousands of 
others and slowly marched while singing and 
carrying thousands of placards which said : 

We want end of bias Now 
We March for integrated Schools Now 
We demand our vole Now 

We want decent llousiiig Now 
We demand end of Police Brutality Now 
. We March for Jobs for all Now 

• When we reached the Mall, wc gathered 
around the Washington Monument first then at 
about 1. P.M. at ibe Linfoln Memorial, where the 
principal rally was to l.v held. The miinbcr of 
Marchers hy that time, according to aiuiftiince- 
inent from the platform, had swelled to about two 
hundred and fifty thou'and. Well-known singers 
were singing stirring songs ; Miss Marion Ander¬ 
son sang her beloved spiiitual : “He has got the 
whole w(»rld in His hands.” Then Mahalia Jackson 
sang one of her spirited Negro songs, which 
touched everybody. Then Miss Baez .sang “Little 
baby don't you cry, you know jour mama w'^on’t 
die. All your trouble will soon he over.” Then 
Peter, Paul and Mary the noted folk-singing trio 
.sang some of their popular and appropriate folk¬ 
songs. Bv this time the huge platform under the 
shadow ttf the majestic statue of President I.iti- 
(oln, w'as filled with the leading participants, the 
sponsors, the organizers. Mayors of many cities, 
including Mayor Robert F. Wagner of New York 
Pity, some Governors, over one hundred mom- 
hers of both Houses of Congress, among them 
Sc'nalor Javits and Congn's.smen Celler and Ryan 
of New York, and many church and labor lead- 
«‘rs. The sponsors were : 

Uov. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.—Founder and 
President of the Southern Christian Leader¬ 
ship Conference. Had been in jail at least 
twelve times. (Negro) 

A. Philip Randolph—President of Negro Ameri¬ 
can Labor Council. (Negro) 
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Jamis Farmer—'National Director of the Congress 
of Racial Equality. (Negro) 

Wallei Reuther—President of United Automobile 
Workers’ Union, yicc-President of American 
f ederation of Labor and Congress of Indus¬ 
trial Workers. (White) 

Mathew Aliraann—Executive Director of Nations’. 
Catholic ("onference for Interracial Justice. 

(White) 

Roy Wilkins—^Executive Secretary of National 
Association for the Advancement of the 
Colored Peoples. (Negro) 

Rev. Eugene Carson Blake—Vice-Chairman of 
Commission on Race Relations of the National 
Council of Churrhes (»f Christ in America. 

(Wintc) 

Rah'ii Joadiirn Prinz—Chaiiinan of the American 
Jcwidi Congress. (While) 

John Lewis—Chairman of the Student Non-vjp- 
Icnt Coordinaliiig C<*inniillre. At 25, he is the 
\ounge‘'t of the Civil Rights leaders. Graduated 
in Philosophy from Fisk University. Took 
part in Fiecdom Ride fioni Washington to 
Birmingham in 1%!. Beaton hy white mob 
in Mo!itgon\ery. Alabama. Arrested at least 
Iwenlv-four limes. (Negro) 

Wliitncv Young—Executive Director of National 
I'rhan League. (Negro) 

Mr. A. Philip Ramh Ipli presided. His speech 
was digniiied and to the point. First of all lie paid 
In'hule to Dr. William Du Bois who died that 
morning, in Ghana. Africa. He read the last de* 
parting message fioiu Dr. Du Bois ; “R is much 
more difficult in tlieory than acliiallv to say the 
last gof)dhve to otic’s lo\cd ones and friends and 
to all the familiar tiling'^ ol this life. I am going 
to lake a long, deep and endless sleep. This Is not 
a punishment but a jnitilege to which 1 have 
looked forw^ird for years. I have hned my work, 
1 ha^e loved people and my pl.iy hut always I 
bate lieen uplifted bv the thought that what 1 have 
done well w’ill live long and justify niv life, that 
which I have done ill or never finished, can now 
he handed on to others for endless day's to be 
finished, perhaps heller than I eould have done. 
And that peace will he my applause.” Mr. Ran¬ 
dolph then said : “W'e are gathered here in the 
largest demonstration in the history of this nation. 
Let the naion and the world know the meaning of 
this march. W’e are the advance guard of a mas¬ 
sive moral revolution for freedtmi. Th'h revolu* 
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tion reverberates throughout the land touching 
every city, every village where blackmen arc 
segregated, oppressed and exploited. We march to 
redress old grievances and to help resolve an 
American crisis. That crisis is born of the twin 
evils of racism and economic deprivation. They 
rob all’"people, Negio and white, of dignity, self- 
respect and freedom. They impose a special bur¬ 
den on the Negro, who is denied the right to 
vote, economically exploited, refused access to 
public accommodations, subjected to inferior edu¬ 
cation, and relegated to substandard ghetto 
bousing. Their livelihoods destroyed, the Negro 
unemployed are thrown into the streets, driven to 
despair, to halied, to ci'iiie, to violence All Ame¬ 
rica is robbed of llieir potential contiibu- 
tions.”. 

The veteian leader of the Sotiabsl Party of 
Anieiita, Noinian Thomas was one of the fore- 
mdst speakers 1 or over half a teiUiiij, hb powei- 
ful vobe has bei>n laised lime and again agairi'-t 
social, ecoiionik and political injustice and for 
the hi tterment of the lot of the downtrodden and 
foi doinestu and inleinational peate In the eaily 
nineteen twenties, in the tliiilies and the foitics 
the voke of Noinian 'lliimas togethei with those 
of Di. Holmes and Di dundeiland, was urie of the 
most poweiful in Ameiica against Hiitish impeilal- 
ism and in favour of Indian independeiue Man> 
others, among them 'he most Rev Patiirk 
O’Boyle, Archbishop of Washington, Rev. 
Blake*, Rabbi Joachim Piiiw Waller Ri-iithei 
John Lewis, Roy Wilkins, IVfis. Daisy Rates, etc., 
spok-* fioin the platform. Di. King was specially 
selected to he the last speakei. His speech touched 
evei/ one. not only the thousands who weie pie- 
sent there hut also millions lliioughout the nation, 
who listened to ladio and television, lie said in 
part • 

‘Now is the time to make real the piornises 
of demotraiy. Now is the time to rise Irom the 
dark and desolate valley of segicgation to the sun¬ 
lit path of racial justice Now is the time to lift 
our nation fiom the quicksands of racial injus¬ 
tice to the solid rock of brotherhood. Now is the 
time to make justice a reality foi all of God’s 
childieii. There will be neithoi rest nor tranquillity 
in America until the Negro is granted his citizen¬ 
ship rights. The whlrlw inds of revolt will continue 
to shake the foundations of our nation until the 
bright day of justice emerges. And that is some¬ 
thing that l^must say to my people who stand on 


the threshold which leads to the palace of justice 
In the process of gaining our rightful place wi 
must not be guilty of wrong deeds. Again and 
again, we must rise to the majestie heights oj 
meeting physical force with soul force. The mai 
velous new militancy which has engulfed the 
Negro community must not lead us to a digjrusl 
of all white people, foi many of our white 
brothers as evidenced by their presence here 
today, have i-oirie to realize that their destiny is 
tied up with our destiny. 

“1 am not unmindful that some of you have 
(ome here out of great tiials and tiibulalions. 
Some of you have come fiesli fiom narrow jail 
(clis Continue to work with the faith that honoi 
in suffering is ledemptive. Go hack to Mississippi, 
go hack to Alabama, go hark to South Carolina 
go hack to Gcoigia, Go hack to Louisiana, go 
liack to the ■-lums and ghettos of our Northern 
cities, knowing that somihow this situation uiri 
and Mill he ihanged. l.ft us not wallow in the 
valley of despan. Now. 1 say to you today, iny 
fiien<|s, so fveii though wi fa^i' llu iliffiiuitios'of 
today and loinoiiow I -.idl have a dioam deepK 
looted ill the Ammicaii ilieani that one day this 
naioti will rise u]i and hve out the tiue iiieaninc 
of its (letd • ‘Wi hold lh< sc liulhs to he self- 
evident. that all 10(11 aie »ieafed equal” 1 have a 
dieani that on the led lulls of (aoigia the sons 
of foiinei slave owiiei- and sons of formci 
slavi'b will he able to sit down loci ihci at the 
table ol hiolluihood. 

‘T have a dream that one day even the Stall 
of Mi-sissippi, a iitale sw( lleiiiig with iiijusliie 
swelti 1 ini!, with the heat oi oppression, will he 
tiansfoiiiied into an oasis of fieedoni and justice 
1 have a diiani that my foui little fhilthen will 
one diy live in a natio i wheie lliev will not lx 
judired by the lolor of '.hen skin, hut by the con¬ 
tent of theii chaiader. 

“this is oui hope. This the faith that I go 
hack to the South with—with this faith we will 
he able to hew out of the mountain of desnaii a 
<itone of hope.” 

Bay aid Rustin the indoiuilahle Negro fighter 
for justke, for equality and for Peace, a distin¬ 
guished Quakei and Executive Secretary of Wai 
Rchisleis’ League and the Director of the March 
on Washington’, then administered a pledge : 

“Standing before the Lincoln Memorial on 
the 28th of August, 1903, in the Centennial year 
of Emancipation, I afibin my complete pereonal 
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rommitment for the struggle for freedom and 
equal opportunity for jobs for all Americans. “I 
wlU pledge my^ heart and my mind and my body, 
ijnequivocally and without regard to personal 
sacrifice, to the achievement of social peace 
.through social justice. “To fulfill that commitment, 
I ple<|ge that I will not relax until victor) is won.” 

At the end of the jdedge two hundred ami 
fifty thousand voices sang : 

We shall overcome, W'e shall overcome 

today 

Oh, deep in in> heart I do believe, W\' 
shall overcome today.” 

As the meeting at the Lincoln Mi'morial eamo 
to a close at about 5.30 r.vt., the .sponsors went 
to the White House foi a conference with Pre^i 
dent Kennedy. The President as&ui’ed them of his 
-upport for an effective Civil Rights Rill. After 
the eonfeience, tire President i-^sued a publie state- 
rrient, which was I(toad(a«,t through radio and 
tdevision thiougliout the rounti\. The statement 
was paitiv as follows ; 

“We liavi witne‘'S-d today in \\ :i>-hit\gtcvn 
lens of tliorrsarids of Anviicarrs—^Irolh N'cito and 
white —exetetshig tilth light to a^•.emhll■ peace- 
ahly and direct the wicLsi jiossihle attention to a 
Teat national issue. Cflorts to scenic equal Ireat- 
riient and e<|Uvd oppcolimits for all without regard 
io lace. color, treed or nalionahly are neither 
novel nor hatd to undeistand. Wlial is different 
lodav is the intensified rtnd widespiead public 
awareness (»f the need to move forw.nd in achiev¬ 
ing these ohjeclives—oirjei lives whith are older 
lltan this nation. 

“One cannot help lyul he impiessod with the 
deep fervor and the (jaiet digitify that charac- 
ti'iise the thousands who have catheied in the 
naliorr’s rapilal fiem across the country to de¬ 
monstrate their faith and confidence in our demo- 

'lati? form of government.The leaders of 

lire organizations sponsoring the march and all 
I'ho have participated in it doseive our apjneeia- 
lion for the detailed prepaiations that made it 
1 ossible and for the orderly manner in which it 
has been conducted. 

“The executive branch of the Federal Covem- 
utenl will continue its efforts to obtain increased 
< mployment and to eliminate discrimination in 
employment practices. In addition, our efforts to 
‘•'■cure enactment of the legiiflative proposals made 


to the Congress, will be maintained, including the 

Civil Rights bill.The cause of twenty million 

Negroes has been advanced by the program con- 
dueff-d so appropriately liefore the nation’s shrine 
to the Great Emancipator, but even more signifi¬ 
cant i-. the conliibution to all mankind.” 

.lames Baldwin, the noted Nego author said ; 
“Ihe da\ is important enough in itself and what 
vve <lo Willi lliis day is even more important.” 

A'ejr 1 orf, Times in an editorial the follow'- 
ing dav. said : 

“L'ndei ihe shadow of Idncoln, two hundred 
and fifty thousand Amei leans assembled in 
W'^ashinglou veslerday The sixteenth President of 
the I’nited States and his piix lamation of free¬ 
dom "-lood as a moiiunienlal eenterpieee to this 
ereat ralhing of Negios and white®. From here 
as from no other shiine of liheitv for all in the 
Uniled States, people could look bark anj into 
the future. 

“The specific aim was to demonslralc for lights 
and for jobs and to Infliieme Congiess to pass a 
slicing Civil Rights hill. All America was the 
audience ; the Administration and Congressmen 
weie at the focal jiciint ol this personal cry for 
iedi'‘-s of giievancc'S. W'il! thev he swaved? Tlierc 
was aiuitht ‘1 Congressman who came to W'ashing- 
lon once, the Ropresenlalive Irom the Seventh 
Congressional District in lilhiois. lie made no 
great imJU•es^iun. But near the end of hi- Congres¬ 
sional lenn. Repiesetilative Lincoln proposed drat 
no person should be held in slavetv wtlhru the 
Disiiict of Columbia. W^hc'ii Ire saw that support 
for hrs plan, gave it no chance for achiption, he 
did not formally intidu.e it a- a hill. He did 
support a hill prohibiting ih- -lave trade in the 
District, but as usual >l lailtd to pa-®. Slavery 
takers different form® Trkrire the long view from 
the Idneohi Afemorial. the liill lincoln realized 
at the time he r luld not introduce sueressfully, 
is before Congress todav. It rs to abolish the 
slavery that encharrrs a man’s dignity in the 
segregalt'd slunts and -c bools and pulilie places 
of America. The chains of physical ownership 
have l/c>en hiokerr Imt not the bonds that stand in 
the wav of true freedom. That was the aim of 
this great assembly. All Americans, specially 
this Congress, must finallY act to make whole the 
dream of the Great Emancipator,” 

One Unmistakable result was the effect the 
demonstration had on the porticiparvts them- 
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selves. From the testimony of many participants, 
the effect on their minds had been excellent. 
The great throng singing in unison, the sense 
of solidarity and the appeal by the leaders, had 
given the participants a tremendous moral up¬ 
lift and a feeling of renewed faith and dedication. 

our bus sped back to New York that 


night, through the highways, the thought came 
to my mind again and again : Gandhi lives, 
Gandhi lives in the hearts of thousands of men 
and women who gathered at .the Lincoly 
Memorial and millions of others who could^ not 
go there but listened to radio and television all, 
day. 


KIJER SINGH AND EIGHTEEN-FIPTY-SEVEN 

Ry GOPAL LAL SHARMA, 

Lecturer in History, b. N. College, Patna. 


The great outbreak of 1857 is a remarkable 
episode in Indian History wliich no educated 
Indian has ever regarded without interest. Bihar 
with its glorious tradition and hoary past, could 
not remain unaffected fiom the wave of revo¬ 
lution which was sweeping over North-Western 
Provinces, Allahabad, Agra and Bengal. In fact, 
there was a strong under-eurrenl of discontent 
in Bihar against the English East India Company 
■for various reasons, even before 1857. A drreade 
earlier there was an anti-British plot (1815-46), 
the object of which was to overthrow the British 
Government. In 1857 also Bihar played a highly 
significant role in the great Indian Pevolt under 
the inspiring leadership of Babu Kucr Singh, 
tile Lion of Shahabad. 

Kuer Singh was born in 1782 at Jagdish- 
pur, a village at a distance of ten miles from 
Behia Station in the district of Shahabad. He 
was a great hunter and rider. He had had all the 
dash and daring which distinguished the war¬ 
like Rajputs. 

The true character of Kuer Singh was 
revealed in the fateful year of 1857. He was 
undoubtedly the greatest military leader that 
India produced during the outbreak of 1857-58. 
Though he had received no regular military train¬ 
ing, his campaigns against the British were marked 
by valour, courage, military skill and strategy. 
He was long past the prime of his life, yet un¬ 
wearied by the weight of advanced age and 
'tindaunted by heavy odds against him, he resisted 
the foreign aothqrity with su(|i determination 


and vigour that he commanded the healthy 
respect of his opponents. More than any other 
leader of this iiiovcmeril, Kucr .Singh also excelled 
in guerilla melhod.s of warfare by whi<-h he not 
only hafllcd but outwitted his enemy more tlian 
once. He had thoroughly grasped the utility of 
guerilla w'ar against tlic British who were better 
disciplined and armed. A horn commander is 
one who knows exactly tlu^ nature and capacities 
of his forces. Few men could have excelled him 
in this necessary quality of a Commander. He 
possessed audacity and courage and knew the 
value of lime in the military operations. With 
])oor means Kuer Singli worsted a mighty foe 
more than once in a fair battlefield. 

The English East India Company now fell 
secure and strong enough to follow the policy 
of annexation and aggrandisement. The Doctrine 
of Lapse of Lord Dalhousie had not only alie¬ 
nated many childless chieftains but made them 
hitter against the British Buie. The cultural 
invasion of India by the British was more than 
a shock for a country which was always con¬ 
scious of her ancient civilization and culture. 
Thus the seeds of disalTection and dissatisfaction 
were sprouting in the hearts of many Indians. 

The rising in Meerut on the 10th May, 1857. 
was a signal for a widespread outbreak of thi> 
revolt. The news of this rising made the 
Europeans panicky and they left their posts 
in the countryside to seek shelter at Patna. In 
Patna itself the rumour of a rising of the 
Dinapur Sepoys on the. evening of the 7th June- 
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dismayed ihe English residents. Mr. Tayler, the 
then Commissioner of Patna, held himself res¬ 
ponsible for the safety of the European popu- 
Ijition of the'Cily and converted his own residcnrc 
into, a stronghold where they were offered 
• asylum. He also took precautionary measures to 
keep-^he situation in the Province under eoutrol. 
He had devised his own plans to crush the anti- 
Brftish elements under his jurisdietion. Patna 
was seething with sedition at that lime, for Patna 
was a Wahabi Centre and every Wahabi was a 
]iotential relj<el. Ta>lci w'as appiehensive of the 
Wahabis who were sail to be engaged in a 
aenetal conspiracy against the Government. So 
on the lyih June, I"")? he united some res¬ 
pectable residents of Patna for consultation and 
arrested throe piomincnl MouKis named Md. 
llussa-in, Abinadullah and Waziul lluq by 
stratagem. 

- Ta>ler’s uiiwoilliy <onduct towards the three 
Muslim gentlemen at Patna was lepiehcrnible 
iti the extreme Hut Tavlei’s highhanded ineasun's 
t ould not euib the spii't of tlw peojde. On July 
Ji. theic was a po|)ulai outbreak at Patna with¬ 
out militai> lisiiig which may he regarded as an 
unique event in the annals of this stiuggle. 

Taylei suppressed it with a vigorous hand 
md Iw’cntv four pt'isons wcie convicted of having 
taken pait in the levolt and suminaiily haiiscd. 
Now he started a virtual rergn of terror at Patna. 
He was not a man to rest on his oars With the 
nrest of the Wahabi headers, he issued a jro- 
laniation demanding surrender c>f all arms by 
the citizens of Patna within 21 hours and for¬ 
bidding them to leave their homes after 9 o’clock 
111 the night. Probably the most harl/arous art 
was the execution of Pii Ali, a local hook-seller 
who had imbibed the ideas of freedom and 
I'ldependenre. 

When three of the Regiments at Dinapur 
’ose against the Company on tire 25tli July. 1857, 
they marched into the district of Shababad where 
there was a well organised challenge to British 
Authority under the able leadership of the brave 
hajput Chief. Krier Singh of Jagdishpiir. His 
'hivalrous exploits foim a highly exciting talc 
'J he Sepoys hurried from Jagdishpur to Arrah, 
•he chief town of Shalnhad district, and rans- 
acked the Government 'reasury and looted other 
; I'loperties. But it is significairt to note that no 
luropean was killed at Arrah by the party of 
Kuer Singh. 


In the meantime a body of European and 
Sikh soldiers nearly 500 strong sent from Dinapur 
und"t Capt. Dunbar for the relief of the heleagued 
IhigliHi ffariission, met their Vfaterloo in the 
night of 29lh July. Capt. Dunl/ar and several 
Biili>-h Officers were shot dead and thoge who 
sinvrvcd to tell their tale of disaster, retreated 
in utter c (infusion. The Rajuts of Shababad 
well out to prove th.rl Ilajput valour was not a 
linin' of the past. But for assistairte from an 
une\pt-ft(d r|iiarUr the defeat of the English 
would liave luen final Majoi \ iiicent Eyre of 
the Hejiaal \rtill(iv, who v\as on his way to 
Allahjhad, miuhed tiwncl- Aiiah Though 
giiatly oiitnunilieieel he eavc a stiff fight to the 
for((> of Majoi Fvje Now Kiiei Sinuh thought 
Jl piucicnl to willidiaw and his M'povs took up 
then po-iition at |a£>di«lipur. 

Nlijor I vie wieal* 1 venge-ance on Jwgdish- 
pui Though Taaeli'hput wa" captured and his 
stiormhole! clc'-lroye cl. Kuer Siinilr was as un- 
coiKjueiahlc alter the li.rtth' a^ Ik loie it. The old 
Lion could not he tamed. 

The revolt of the Dinapur Sepovs had 
already produced v\icier rcprric ussioih in other 
])arts of Bduri Now Kiit i Sinuh ‘-et his heart 
on the task of or2rni/in!r the forces of opposition 
in Ce'iilial India and I’ltar Piadesh alon'i with 
SOUK' othei all Jndia leadeis Ileneeforlh he 
moved loi some lime tioni ])lac e to plae e. not 
indeed as a fnaitivc hut fi”htin_ liiavclv aEainst 
the f iielish lioops to tlieii cieat cmhaiiassment. 
He visited Mit/a|)Ui, Rewali I.uckiiow and as he 
pioee'fcle'd lowaids \/ani,.aih. British (loops under 
the f ominand of fed Milnian attacke'd him on 
the 22nd Maieli. Hut ih' Hiitidi Commander was 
outmanoc'uv leel and pul to fli'hi An attempt 
was made lo ( ol Dames of flip S7th Regiment 
to disloelce Kuer Sin.lr fioin his position hut 
lie* miseiallv faded in hi- endt'avoii' ^o Azarn- 
garh leniaimd in the vilual oiciqiation of Kuer 
Singh. 

The situation in \/anrgaih was causing 
much anxiety to the English in Bihai. When 
Lu^gJid veilh a supeiior force arrived there, 
Bahu Kuer Singh who was a great strategist 
thonglit it fit to ovacurle Azaingarh. Thmeaftcr 
he proceeded to Cha/ipur with a vie'W to cross¬ 
ing the Rtver Gangef. there for leerrlering irrlo 
the jungles of Jagdishpur and renewing the 
contest. Kuer Singh with a larger body t)f sepoys 
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crossed the Ganges at Sheopur Ghat, ten miles 
below Balia in the night by bafiSing the efforts 
of Douglas and outwitting Col, Cumberledge who 
was sent to intercept him..Hall, a contemporary 
Einglish Writer, observes, “even his opponents 
speak of his masterly reheat aciosa the Ganges, 
when closely puisucd by the force under Sir E. 
Luggard, with resped.” But while crossing the 
river a stray bullet hit the right hand of Kuer 
Singh who could at once see the danger. So 
withemt any quiver he hqrped off his injured hand 
by a stroke of the swoi 1 and threw it into the 
sacred stream saying, ‘Accept thou Mother, this 
last sacrifrte of a loving son Thu-, inoiltlly 
wounded the old Lion went to his lair to die. 
Within 14 hours of his arrival at Jagdishpur, 
another English force under Le Grand reached 
Jagdishpur The old Lion was dyrng but he could 
still teach the English a les,ion. The English 
army suffered another defeat with terrible loss 
and slaughter. 

But the wound proved Jaidl and ern the 20lh 
April, Babu Kuen Smah c\pitetl, a victor at last 
in his owrr place. The English historian Holmes 
acknowledges “The old Rajjiut who had fought 
so honouiably and so Laavtly nsraiiist the Billlsh 
Power died on April 20, J{530.” 


Uie personality of Babu Kuer Singh is 
striking in more than gne respect. His personal 
integrity and high character had naturally infused 
in his army the two indispensable virtues of 
discipline and bravery. Though this outbreak of 
18,37 was marked by horrible deeds of cruelty 
on both sides, Kuer Singh did not soil his^bands 
with the blood of any noncombatant European 
or native Christian. He was as unimpeachable in 
his jiivate morals as he was unchullengahle in 
Ills public ability. This rare consistency of 
chdiacler was conspicuous in great degree in the 
life of this great Indian. 

In fact as Mr. Savaikar has pointed out, 
“Amongst all the leaders of the Bevolutionaiies 
in 1857, there was none who could surpass 
Kumar Singh in military al/ility.” Di. R. C. 
Majurndai also pays hriclsomc tiibutes to Kuer 
Singh when he oliserves “^ke cannot withhold 
our praise and admiration for the man, who, at 
the advanced age of eighty, thus deliberately 
cliose a course, the danger and arduous (haiactei 
of which nobody perhaps beltei understood 
than lie himscH Still moie ania7ing i- his dis- 
jilay of valour, (oiiiaco, mililarv skill and 
stialcgv, partre ularl) when we Kincniber that he 
had no regular militaiy trainiiig and practice’' 






















BRAHMO SAMAJ AND SWAMI VIVEKANANDA’S 
CHICAGO LE(^TURES 

By MONONIT SEN 


Admittedly, Swami Vivekananda’s lectures 
delivered at the Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago, earned for him name and fame, and 
lie became a world-figure overnight, so to 
speak. It is an open secret that Vivekananda 
during his college-days became an initialed 
and active member of the Brahmo Samaj 
md had his initial lessons in social and re¬ 
ligious matters from the leaders of the 
Samaj. It is also specifically stated on page 
^1 of. the book “Plislory Of the Ramkrishna 
\Tath And Mission", that Narendra (Viveka- 
'landa) had some love for the Brahmo Samaj 
md agreed with the Brahmos in their de¬ 
nunciation of ca.slo, polytheism, image — 
vvorship, the institution of the Guru and 
divine Incarnation, and their advocacy of 
'reedoni for women. That was an impres- 
lonable ago of Narendra, and whatever 
'ispiration he imbibed from the social and 
.(digious teachings of the leaders of the 
'trahmo Siuuaj, left an indelibie stamp on 
Ins youtliful mind and that, consciously or 
nnconseiously. ho was unable to rid him.self 
' f those early impressions even on attain- 
' lent of maturity as Swami Vivekananda, 
tillhough he had occa.sions to disclaim it 
' penly. In order to press home my v'icw- 
i oinl, I can do no better than place some of 
, the passages from Vivdkananda’s Chicago 
I'ctures as against the sayings of the 
brahma leaders and let the gentle readers 
Jorm their own judgment on perusal. 
'I here arc also many other instances, spe- 
t'ally In connexion with social reformation 
c'ld social refonners, where Swamiji re- 
ichoed the same sentiments as expressed 
I'v the Brahmo leaders long ago. Besides, a 
Cl ireful perusal of the extract from Brahma- 
tianda's lecture on ‘Faith’ reproduced below 
C('arly indicates that he imbued the idea ol 
<he motherhood of God as early as 1866, 
^’hich, incidentally, counters the ceaseless 
^'opaganda of the followers of Ramakrishna- 
^ ivekananda, that the *, concept of the 


motherhood of God first dawned on Keshub 
after his meeting with Ramakrishna in 
March, 1875, The passages in question from 
Swamiji’s Chicago lectures coupled with 
similar quotations from the Brahmo leaders 
are as follows; 

“We accept all religions as true . . . . 
Sectarianism, bigotry', and its horrible 
descendant, fanaticism, have long possessed 
this beautiful earth. They have filled the 
earth with violence, drenched it often and 
often with human blood, destroyed c'jiilisa- 
tion and sent whole nations to despair.”— 
{Swamiji's Chicago Addresses—‘“Response 
to Welcome" on 11th September, 1898). 

“I am a Hindu, I am sitting in my own 
little well and thinking that the whole 
world is my little well. The Christian sits 
in his little w'ell and thinks the whole world 
IS his well. The Mohammedan sits in his 
jittle well and thinks that is the whole 
world I have to thank you of America for 
the great attempt you are making to break 
down the barriers of this world of oui's.”— 
(Swamiji’s Chicago Addres.ses—“Why We 
Disagree’’ on 15th September, 1893). 

“Let not our homage, however, be ex¬ 
clusively confined to any one of them, and 
withheld from others We must honour all 
of them, unbiassed by local influences, 
party feeling, or sectarian bigotry. It is the 
want of this Catholic spirit, it is the evil of 
swarding exclusive honour to particular 
jirophets, that has filled the religious world 
with jealousies, haired and sanguinary 
strife, and made their followers plunge the 
dagger of brutal animosity into each other’s 
breast. In fact, it is this which has mainly 
originated sectarianism and multiplied 
hostile churches.”—(Brahmananda Keshub 
Chunder Sen’s lecture on ‘Great Men’ on 
the 28th September, 1866). 

You have to day given effect to the 
leaching of our Shastras, that’ is, “ftie true 
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religion which includes all religions.—We 
are Hindu still, and shall always be . . ■ 
‘The Hindu scriptures are not the only 
scriptures: Are there not other scriptures 
also ? . . . Our monotheism, therefore, stands 

upon all Scriptures. No, it was not 

the Christian missionary that drew our 
attention to the Bible; it was not the 
Mohammedan priests who showed us the 
excellent passages in the Koran; it was no 
Zorastrian who preached to us the greatness 
of his Zend-Avesta ; but there was in our 
hearts the God of infinite reality, the source 
of inspiration of all the books, of the Bible, 
of the Koran, of the Zend-Avesta who drew 
our attention to His excellences as revealed 
in the record of the holy experience every¬ 
where . God is infinite . All the 

scripU'res sing His glory ; all the prophets 
in the heaven declare His majesty ; all the 
martyrs have reddened the world with 
their blood in older that His Holiness might 
be known. God is the one infinite good, 

. God is the one eternal and infinite, 

the inspire!’ of all human mankind. The 
path of our progress then lay toward ally¬ 
ing ourselves, toward alfiliating ourselves, 
with the faith and righteousness and the 
wisdom of all religions and all mankind.”— 
(Speeches delivered by Protap Chunder 
Mozoomdar at the Parliament of Religions, 
Chicago, on the 11th and 13th Septeiuber, 
1893) 

The Hindu docs not want to live upon 
words and theories. If there arc existences 
beyond the ordinary sensuous existence, he 
wants to come face to face with them. If 
there is a soul in him which is not matter, 
if there is an all-merciful universal soul, he 
will go to him direct. He must sec Him, 
and that alone can destroy all doubts. So 
the best proof a Hindu sage gives about the 
soul, about God, is—T have seen the soul, 
I have seen God’.”—(Swamiji’s paper on 
‘Hinduism’ read at the Parliament of Reli¬ 
gions at Chicago, on the 19th September, 
1893). 

“He is within us, and He is ever near to 
us. Then, let me feel it. Asks the student— 
asks the scholai®—asks the man versed in all 
the theology Qf the world,—is his intellect 
enough to lead him to God ? No, all his 
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Shaster, all his academic divinity will fail. 
these cannot make him realise his God. His 
God is no God to him,—^his eyes'see him 
not. He closes his eyes and tyiCs to realise 
his God within him,—it is as dark wythin 
as without! Man’s knowledge is nothing,—. 
the mere knowledge of God is nothipg, il 
I cannot feel Him within the inmost re. 
cesses of my heart, as a father, as a mother, 
as a friend,—my guide, my companion,— 
one in whom I live, and therefore, one 
whom I must love. Such a God is the true 
God, and yet knowledge cannot make man 
draw near to that God. I have recourse to 
my books. I go to my teachers and m% 
ministers. I enter into temples, or churches, 
or cathedrals, or masjeeds,—but I see nb‘ 
my God, I feel not my God,—^my heart i*- 
vacant,—outside and inside, it is all empti¬ 
ness, all shadow, all blank,—there is' no 
living God ! I see my brethren around m,e. 
1 see all the fowls of the air and the boasts 
of the wilderness, they live, it is true. J 
see all material objects : they arc real to 
me. But what is it which, in spite of all nn 
knowledge, prevents me from realising np 
God in the same way ■ as I realise tlo 
material objects—the living beings—of this 
world ? The heart says, there is no faith 

. You may offer up your prayers da^ 

after day, week after week, month after 
month, year after year, but without tha* 
faith it is all loss of words, waste oi 
strength, waste of energy, waste of intelh- 
gence. Where do your prayers go to ? Froi'^ 
an empty heart the words emanate,— into 
empty space these words vanish. But i* 
you have the real God before you, just a 
the idolater has a real idol before him, oik 
word is enough—one simple or rude word 
though it be. Unlettered, ignorant you maN 
be, but one little word, one rude word 
coming from the heart and addressed to tlic 
living God, revolutionises the whole life- 
converts the whole soul—makes man 
divine ! This is the sort of faith we mus! 
have in the living God.” 

(Brahmananda Keshub Chander Sen 
lecture on ‘Faith’ on the 22nd March, 1868' 
“The essential characteristics of ancient 
faith may be reduced to two simple truths - 
seeing God and hearing his word . 
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The ancient Rishis, we are told, held direct 
communion witfi’sGod, and saw His glorious 
face. No expression is more frequently 
Aised in the Upanishads than the ‘percep¬ 
tion' of God (darshan). It is said that ‘the 
wise fully see God,’ that He “manifests 
himself to His worshippers, and that He is 
grasped by the soul as a fmit is laid hold 
of by the hand.” It appears that Hindu 
sages, not content with intellectual concep¬ 
tions of the Almighty or abstract contem¬ 
plation of certain Divine attributes, sought 
aamestly, and indeed successfully, to be¬ 
hold the Supreme Spirit directly and to 
apprehend Him as distinct and vi\nd 
Reality in their inner consciousnesls. Thie 
truly devout sat under the shade of their 
favourite ti’ce on some high peak of the 
Himalayas, and saw the Lord above, around 
clear was the perception that they rejoiced 
and below as a ‘burning fire’. Nay, so 

greatly in the presence of their God, . 

We see men inspired by the direct influence 
of God. The Holy spirit of God, descended 
upon men’s hearts, revolutionised their 
whole being, put in new^ thoughts, new ideas, 
exalted conceptions and renovated energies, 
and in short transformed the whole life of 
those who received such inspiration in the 
most mysterious manner. There is no deep 
philosophy in the process ; every thing, if 
we read the records, seems so simple and 
natural. Man sees his maker and discouises 
with Him. The Father silS by the side of 
His child and the child sees Him, and 
rejoices. Just as we see matter without any 
effort of reasoning, so the ancient projihets 
saw their God, and communed with Him 
face to face. The whole process is described 
as a matter of marv-ellous simplicity and 
sweetness which touches the inmost hearts. 
But the question is—is there any truth in 
all this ? Did the Rishis and prophets really 
see God ? Is jt possible for man to see God 
as I see the magnificient pillars and the 
beautiful lights before me ? Is it possible 
to hear His voice as I hear external sounds ? 
Surely it is possible spiritually, but im¬ 
possible physically, . When therefore 

we are told that in ancient times men saw 
God, we are to understand that they per¬ 


ceived a fire or a light or a human figure 
not with their outward eye or their ima-: 
gination, but that they felt the nearness of 
the Holy Spirit a»d vividly realised his 
solemn presence. This, I believe, is the 
whole secret of perception of God. ,In this 
sense He is seen to-day, and can be seen 
more or less by every living man. The 
process is miraculous and mysterious, yet 
natural and simple. Every child of God has 
direct access to Him and may see Him with 
his own eyes. Nay, it is possible for the 
greatest sinner, if he is penitent and has 
faith, to feel the nearness of God in this 
manner. I say this is quite possible even 
in this age of material civilization and be¬ 
setting rationalism. What was pos- 

.sible before is possible today. Time cannot 
work a change in the nature of Hiiu who 
changeth not though centuries roll away, 
nor in His dealings wiUi mankind. He is 
what He was. If He revealed Himself to 
our forefathers. He will not. He cannot 
hide Himself today from our vision. To 
think othemise argues absence of faith in 
the fixedness of the Divine economy.”— 
(Brahmananda Keshub Chunder Sen’s 
lecture on “Primitive Faith and Modern 
Speculations,” on the 23rd January, 1872). 

“Ye venerable Rishi and Devotees of 
ancient India ! at your holy feet, modem 
India lays her humble tiilmte of gratitude 
for this priceless legacy ! Gentlemen, was 
the God of our forefathers a mere meta¬ 
physical abstradion, a prolongation, as it 
were into the outward universe of mens 
intellectual consciousness ? Was their Deity 
nothing but a thin aii or a lomantic fancy ? 
I emphatically say. no. It was the reality 
of God-head that our ancestors sought and 

worshipped.They never recognised 

an unreal diviniiy. They did not 

dream, but they saw. They imagined not, 
but they handled the Great Spirit. To them 
God was as ‘‘a fruit held in the clutches of 
the hand,”—“Karatala nyasta amalakavat.” 

.Not only did they see Him with the 

eves of faith, but they also held him ir 
their hearts. In the Rig Veda, the Lord ii 
spoken of as a friend, a father and the mos 
fatherly of fathers,”—“Sakha, |>ita pitri 
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tama pltrinam," Nay, their conrep- 

linnjg rpse hi^ier still and even recognised 
the motherhood of God. The Deity is 
represented both as father' snd mother of 
mankind.” Let none then say that the an¬ 
cient Hindus worshipped an abstract Deity.” 
(Brahniananda Keshub Chunder Sen’s lec¬ 
ture on “Our Faith and Experience” in 
January, 1876). 

“Much has been said of the common 
ground of religious unity. I am not going 
just now to venture my own theory. But if 
any one here hopes that this unity will 
come by the triumph of any one of the re¬ 
ligions and the destruction of the others to 
him I say : “Brother, yours is an impossible 
hope. Do I wish tha the Cthristian would 
become Hindu ? God forbid. Do I wish 
th^t the Hindu or Buddhist would become 

Christian? God forbid.The Christian 

is not to become a Hindu or a Buddhist, nor 
a Hindu or a Buddhist to become a Chri.stian 
But each must assimilate the spirit of the 
others and yet pressorve his individuality 
and grow according to his own law of 
growth.”— (Swamiji’s Chicago Addresses,— 
“Adxiress at the Final Session” on the 27th 
September, 1893). 

“But the future Church of India must be 
thoroughly national; it must be an essenti¬ 
ally Indian Church The future religion of 
the world I have descnl>ed will be the com¬ 
mon religion of all nations, but in each 
nation it will have an indigenous growth, 
and assume a distinctive and peculiar 
character. All mankind will unite in a uni¬ 
versal Church ; at the same time, it will be 
adapted to the peculiar circumstances of 
each nation, and assume a national form 
No country will borrow or mechanically uni- 
tate the religion of another country, but 
from the depths of the life of each nation its 
future Church will naturally grow up ”— 
(Brahmananda Keshub Chunder Sen’s 
lecture on “The Future Church” on the 23rd 
January, 1869). 

“I am not indulging in abstractions, but I 
speak because I feel strongly on the subject. 
I would beseech you humbly to cast away at 
once and for ever the spirit of sectarianism 
I^et ministers of tiie various sects exchange 


their pulpits with each other. Let the 
brothers and sisters of one Church now ana 
then go into another Church, and shake 
hands with the utmost wormth and tender-., 
ness of heart with their brothers and sisters 

in that Church; then we shall find. 

one grand universal Cathedral, where ten 
thousand voices of ten thousand nations 
shall commingle in one sweet and swelling 
chorus and proclaim the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man.” (Brahma¬ 
nanda Keshab Chunder Sen’s lecture on 
“Christ and Christanity”, on May, 28, 1870). 

“We do not ask that the Christians 
should cease to call themselves Christians 
Let the Christians remain Christians, the 
Mohammerans remain Mohammedan, the 
Hindus remain Hindus. But let each ol 
them worship in his heart so purely, so 
.spiritually, and m such a spiiit of lo\e that 
all men may be brethren and in spite ol alt 
deferences of nationality and climate, they 
may recognise each otiior as membeis ot 
that kingdom which then God will some 
day establish.”'—(Protap Chunder Mo/oom- 
dai’s “Lowell lectures” delivered at Ba.ston) 

“If the Parliament of Riligions has 
shown anything to the world iL is Ibis. It 
has proved to llie wot Id that holiness 
purity and chauly aie not the exclusive 
pos.sessions of any chinch in the world, and 
that ('very system has ptoducod men and 
women of the most exalted character In 
the face of this evidence, if any dreams of 
the exclusive survival of his own religion 
and the destraction of otheis, I pity him 
fiom the bottom of my heart, and point ou^ 
to him that upon the banner of every reli¬ 
gion will .soon be written, in spite of resist¬ 
ance ; “Help and not Fight,” “Assimilation 
and not Destruction”, “Harmony and Peaci' 
and not Dissension.”—(Swamiji’s Chicago 
Addresses,—“Address at the final ses.siDn” 
on the 27th September, 1893). 

“When all nations and countries will 
thus absorb each other’s goodness and 
purity, then shall the inward kingdom 
of heaven be realised on earth, of which an¬ 
cient prophets, sang and predicted. All 
truth .shall then he harmonised and reduced 
to a beasutiful subjcietive synthesis In the 
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life of hunaanity. No longer do you see 
jealousies and enmities dividing the world. 
The battle-cry is hushed and the sword of 
i,ectarian Kate has found rest in the sheath. 
No, longer do we see scriptures arrayea 
- against scriptures, churches against churches, 
sects against sectors—endless groups of 
fighting zealots. It is one undivided spint- 
wbrld, in which there is neither caste nor 
sect nor nationality. This is heaven indeed.’’ 
(Brahmananda Keshub Chunder Sen's lec¬ 
ture on “We Apostles of the New Di.spcn- 
■^ation”.) 

“Is it not, then our duty, I ask, and shall 
we not esteem it a privilege, to render unto 
prophets and great men the humble tribute 
of our gratitude and esteem ? Tlie immense 
ervice they render to mankind, and the 
noble characteristics which distinguish them 
-their deep wisdom and invincible power, 
tlioir rigid self-denial and fervent devotion, 
I’liallenge the spontaneous gratitude and 
'‘Steem of all men To honour them is no 
meanness, no s\cophancy , no sordid “Bos- 
wellism”, no idolatrous “hero-worship”, as 
omo foolishlv imagine To honour them is 
»o honour our benefectors, and let glorify 
'he greatness of himian nature, we canont, 
wo dare not, .slight them They are of 
tiniversal interest and importance Their 
'ives desen-e our careful study • their great¬ 
ness should excite our earnest aspiration. 
They ore designed by Providence for our 
dudy and imitation “Lives of great men 
ill remind us, we can make our lives sub- 
hmenay, they stir up our best energies to 
attain that sublimity of which they afford 
hving examples In precepts and doctrines 
'here is indeed much to enlighten the mind; 
liut what can more effectively quicken it 
ihan examples ? Life alone can give life, 
■nd, above all, the life of heaven—appointed 
prophets. It is what they have actually 
(-lone that makes us understand the loftiness 
and sublimity which humanity is capable of, 

■ nd impels us forcibly to attain that lofti¬ 
ness and sublimity. The world is vastly 
indebted to them ; they are the glory, the 
I'l'ide of mankind; we bc.ast of them, wo 
naturally feel grateful to them. ’We thank 
Him, who sends them for our benefit, and 
"ivhom, as His servants and messengers, 
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they in some measure reveal.’*^—{Brahma¬ 
nanda Keshub Ghunder Sen’s lecture on 
“Great Men” on the 28th September; 1866). 

Incidentally, I^feel tempted to quote* 
below certain passages having some bearing 
on the subject, from the speeches and writ¬ 
ings of a few prominent men of Bengal. 
“And it was Keshub Chunder Son who first 
taught us to revere the good and pious men 
ol all ages and all countries.”—(Lahore 
Address, No\ember, 1897,-by Dr. V. Roy of 
the Sadliaraa Brahmo Samaj). 

“No man has ever surpa.ssed Keshub 
Chunder Son in reverence for the great 
Masters He literally bowed himself down 
to tlie very dust, as it were, before them. 
This reverence was the fountain in him of 
spiritual impulse and inspiration.”—(“History 
of the Biahmo Samaj” by Pandit ShiyanaJth 
Shastri). 

“In the New Hinduism of Keshub Chun- 
di'r Son you will find all the great religions 
of the world and all the small religions also 
brought together and harmonised. Keshub 
Chunder Sen has not destroyed, but only 
compleied the old religion of our people. 
Keshub Chunder Sen will come nut victo¬ 
rious from ever!,’ test and you cannot, in any 
wav, escane the conclusion that he was the 
greatest Hindu reformer of vour age ”— 
(“Keshub Memorial” Address of 1893,—by 
Bepin Chandra Pal) 

In conclusion, I am constrained to 
obser\’’e whether it is not a travesty of truth 
to proclaim to the public at large, that 
Keshub was possessed of one mark of great¬ 
ness, whereas Narcn had eijd^teen such 
marks, as appearing on page 24 of “History 
of The Ramknshna Math and Mission. This 
is an oft-repeated saving put into the mouth 
of Bhaeavan Ramknshna, just to allay sus¬ 
picion and distrust and stifle comment and 
criticism Every one versed in Ramkrislma- 
Vivekananda literature is well aware that 
R.amknshna held Keshub in very high 
esteem, and if anybody had the cheek to 
speak ill of Keshub in his presence, he was 
sure to get a stern rebuff from him. Ram- 
krishna is also said to have once expressed 
his desire to pass his remaining days in the 
sanctuary at the “Lily Cottage”, the abode 
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of Keshub, which clearly indicates ho\v his love and attachment for Keshub. It is, 
noiarvellously sweet was his relationship with therefore, quite unthinkable tha%a pious and 
Keshub. Besides, it is admitted by Swami virtuous man like Ramkrishna rauld ever 
Saradananda, author of the “Leelaprasanga”, condescend to speak of his dear beloveil 
as well as others of the Mission, that on re- Keshub in a language designed to lower him 
ceipt of the sad news of the demise of in public .estimation for the sake of Naren, „ 
Keshub, Ramkrishna was literally struclc which, incidentally, does not befit the great- . 
dumb and remained half-paralyzed in bed ness and magnanimity, the holy name, 
for three consentive days,—so prfound was Bhagavan Ramkrishna connotes and denotes. 


THE STORY OF THE GAZETTEERS 

Ry P. C. ROY CHOHDTIURY 


A$ earl^ as thf 9lli May, 1797, the ITon’hle Court 
of Directors adflrcssed a letter which was cir¬ 
culated to the District Magistrates with the 
directive as follows : 

‘Tn order to enable the Company’s Historio¬ 
grapher to eomplete a general history of the 
Brhish affaiis in the East Indies and as wc mean 
that the jdan of sucli a work 5ln)uhl comprehend 
the history of India as is eoiinected willi our 
trade, and also t]>e progress of our trade in 
general, we direct that such of t»ur servants as 
may be in situation to (tromote this ])uhlic work, 
be instructed It) tiansoiit to you for the purpose 
of being forw'arded to us, such iuformalions on 
th" Chronoh'gv, Ceog'aphv. Government, laws, 
politic'iil resolutions, the progressive stages of 
the useful arts, nmnufaelurcs and .sciences and 
of the fine arts and particularly on the former 
and present state of internal and Foreign trade 
ns they may h'e in stations to afford or may from 
lime to lime he able to collect.” 

This instruction of the Court of Directors 
Was iinincdi.iLclv folh)wed up and in 1801 we 
find a letter from tlie Commissioners asking 
Magistrates forty w’ell thought out questions re¬ 
garding various aspects of the tract under their 
jurisdiction. Queries were made about the in¬ 
cidence (if crime, reasons for increase or decrease, 
if private rights and property were well secured 
against infringement by the Executive Officers or 
others, exports and imports, the condition of the 
roads, ghats, passes, incidence of literacy etc. 
A definite^ question was also formulated as to 


whether the ])coj)le were satisfied w'ith the eons- 
litulion (the word is actually used). 

A letter dated the 8lh May, 1800, from Fori 
William to the Magistrates mentioned “the Right 
llon’hlc the Covciiior Gcrerai in Couimil heing 
exlremelv desirous that every practicable means 
sliould he adopted for extending the agriculture 
and commerce of the eounlry, as well as for the 
impiovenieut of Police by facilitating the eoininu- 
iiicalion between the principal cities and towns 
throughout the different disliicts, and by such 
other measures as may he calculated to promote 
lhe.se olrjecls, 1 am diiccted liy His Lordship to 
call your attention to the subject and to desire 
you will submit to me the fullest information in 
your power on the following points , . . The 
points covered roads, bridges, ferries, tanks, 
supply of water to the towns, canals, jungles, 
lolls, etc. 

Buehanaii Hamilton, a doctor in the employ¬ 
ment of the East India Company, was deputed in 
the first decade of the 19lh century to exten¬ 
sively lour in the couulry and to give a report. 
An extract from Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s instru- 
elions dated 11th September, 1807, ran as follows: 

“Your inquiries should he particularly 
directed to the following subjects, which you are 
to examine with as much accuracy as loal cir- 
rumstanres will admit : 

Topographical account of each district in¬ 
cluding the extent, soil, plains, mountains, rivers, 
harbours, towns and subdivisions; together with 
an account of the air jind weather and whatever 
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\ou may discover worthy of remaik loiwcining 
the history ai:^ antiquities of the countiy ” 

’ Buchanto*travelled far and wide and his 
Itjft us memd^ of quite a laigo niimln i of dis 
incts^ in Bihar, Ifltai Pradesh and othii ains 
.With all the hazaids of the journc) of that peiiotl, 
lie was able to do the nionunicnlal ta'-k in an 
ixtremely satisfadoiy mantici It is liue that 
many of his desciiplions arc b ised on heaisiy 
and he also appears to have been nnshd pailialU 
due to this ztal and uiiosity foi deliiK The 
magnitude of the task he did would bi appie 
dated liy a casual nfinnic to Ins leport on 
Puinea disliut Hi dis(us~ed iht lopogi iphy and 
intiquilics the people, iiiduding tin laiisis wbiih 
opCiate on the intleast and diminution of jiojm 
1 ihou, soual 1 ustoins iiliaioii'- ind stds iti 
lie vvent into details i< ^aidinu the wild animals, 
lords, reptiles, fish and inscits The floia and 
minerals clid not stiape Ins allt nlioii He deioled 
hundreds of piais on muiulluii the land svstcni 
Ills, niaiiufai tuie ml toiiimirct Buihiniii 

JIitnilton (ould will lx dtsinlud as the fitlui 
(f the Distill t (ja/ittciis 

Jhe admnnsli itnt autlioiitu« however 

juirsued the subjtet of getting moic and inoie 
iiforiiiation r(-,aiding >hc diffdtnl aieas It is 
rtfieshing to find that is eailv is ihi 2^111 Apiil, 
I ’37 Offuds wfie ltd! (d with th« diitus if 
illti ting statist us On this (t t" ihi Secretary to 
the Goveinnidil id Ben al addit ssed a htlii to 
till Coimnissioiitts of lowd Piovinres on the 
ubpit one paiagiaph ot whuh runs as follows- 

“Although, on tilt pitstnl nnjieifeil stall- of 
itistual knowltdge in this counliv the fust steps 
< I advance must netc'ssanly be shoii and diffiult, 
His lordslnp is well nulincd to believe that a 
hill and patunl evaminition of the Government 
ritoids ami a itfeiciid to invididual txpeiidice 
lo village accounts, lo the Rigi-ki of Bazar iate« 
fliowkidaici assessmint ctr will affoid sui li 
I rieral heads of infoimation as niav lead to the 
fi iming of sonic com lusions on the points noted in 
tlx margin : (1) Census of pojmlalion, 12) Cause 
> 1 x 1 effect of plenty and scaiiilv M) condition 
of the poor, their subsistence eli ; (1) Wages of 
1 ibour, (5) Physical causes of enme (fi) Ratio 
of mortality; in addition to moie obvious an 1 
♦ isily attainable information as to the area of 
<1 struts, comparative produetiveress of lands and 
liabits of people,” 

A mass of materials had l«cn collected in 


the An hives of the Governnunt by the middle 
of the Nineteenth Century It was fell neccsbiry 
that flieie should be a compiltaion based on these 
information Edward ^Ihornton was fmployed 
and his Tdrittc-cr of Tciiilorits under the 
Govdrinxiil of the East India Company ind of 
till Nxtivf “states on the eonlnunt of Inlia 
cimiltilid iiv the aulhoi.ly of the Hon’blt fouil 
( I Dll (t U' iml thiifly iioin Doiuintnts m their 
p issi‘siou w i- jmbhshid in in'll Ihisf volumes 

IVI T \M\ I 111 df s(iij)tioii ol some of the 

Pio\iiiit<- m Noitluiii India Ihoitori hid 
iiftriiil I) ox (I his pii dt 11 ssoi s liffcntLilir 
I ifh nihi I n w is i (,(imdii im^s.oii iiv-gititri ipltr 
mil 1 id fvliiu-ivilv t< nit 1 llitoii'houl Bih u He 
was piiliimliit iiiliu-'Iid in t ii iiij, tin ciui^e 
ol ihf iiviis and hiiiiiii_ i ut tht • \art positn n 
of ihi l< Ills and vi'luis Ills mniioirs aie in 
(fi rm in 

• % 

Ihioiit n’s (»i/(tttii wi mill of i dt s( np- 

tivi nituii and does not co n lo tin ditiib He 

“sipov Mutmv oi lt.37 biou lit hom» thi n'lt'^sity 
of 1 hindv 11 fill III I li )ok fill t1iL l)i tint 
tHlui.s \ii itlx i tiilii d t rlitn II of Ihointoii’s 
book ill 1 ft vv voliimts w IS pubhsbtd in 188fi 
But 111 hit ibsl th( Goviinnunt bad takt n up 
till ipitsiion >f (onipdatum >f tin tiivtllieis 
troin a difltuiil lit I d'-o “sir Wilt mi Htinlti 
w Is tnpiivtd foi Hii'- ]mip is( ''i William 
Huiitf 1 I’-pliiiid 111 1(71 ‘ mv twii fniinption 
of till w< ik I tl It HI It lum I 1 a I oil) t of div’s 
It idiii* till a ft Ilf 'll nld ,-ivi i luw Cnlhi liu 
i (tnipiibii IVe 11(1 U ll' sni limi distinct 
nil 1 of tin dislrut 111 ll id Ixin 'int t • adminib- 
Iti Mill ll nliii in 11 vti snpei-fdt p-ntnal 
evptii 'ice in tin di in > almfuisliiti o Rut a 
suicir I 111 ’ will ( 1 i\t i disfint iccoant is 
ranabi of aiilidilii' tin i jiiiMlion of such 
lit rsoiial I ^piinii I\ n in\ n iiilli' and of 
'ud'l Im , 11(1 >( 11 I II V ( ill (to! , pci- 

"OM 1 ? t inpiii t ' ” 

flimliis (ti/(11(|s lit *1 t nnimmnnt of 
s liol ll liip 1 d 1 >hi mill of iiif iniiation Tiieie 
vvtit llirt (Ills—h? I th IiiipeiKil tmztlttci in 
will ll ih( It v'lie foil! (-tparale volumts dealing 
willi iniiltis n! iliim ti India a' a vvholt and 
tlu II 21 voIiiiMcs gun a a biitf ai count of 
imjioilml jdiets Tin ne'l sems vvis that of 
Piovininl Ga^ttteers fonlaining one oi two 
volumes for the tliffeieiit piovinces Hunlei died 
while engaged on tins woik Tlie great work that 
was started by Hunter had to be ipushedv through. 
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The third series was of District Gasetteers 
which »were taken up by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. * 

The third series of the District Gazetteers 
were compiled much later in some of the Pro¬ 
vinces when the revisionil work of Hunter’s books 
was taken up between 1901 and 1910 because 
of the initiative of Lord Ciirzon. Lord Curzon 
mentioned in one of his minutes that althouf-h 
some of the Gazetteers were wild, nevertheless, 
they were extremely important documents and 
should be revised. At aiulher place he mentioned, 
“In Raiyatwari Provinces it is of the first impor¬ 
tance that the District oflieers should have a 
thorough knowledge of the revenue history of 
their charges. Much of the information is given 
elsewhere but it is scattered through many 
reports and letters and Government orders and 
f§w tajee the trouble lo refer to these original 
references nor they have time lo do so now a 
days. During my recent tour I have ov^r and 
over again in reply to an enquiry had the dis¬ 
trict volumes thrust into my hand, and found 
all that I wanted to know excellently told. Ihe 
volume accompanies the district officer in camp 
or lies on his office table and its condition shows 
that how constantly it is referred lo. It would 
be difficult to praise loo highly some of these 
productions. Many of them are full of infor¬ 
mation regarding t e customs and peculiarities 
of the people of the district, its history, its tenures 
and so forth, a knowledge of which is simply 
invaluable to the District Officer, and especially 
to a new comer.” 

Tlie District Gazetteers in the different 
Provinces whether compiled in tlie fourth quarter 
of the Nineleenlfi Century or in the first few 
years of the Twentieth Century followed more 
or less a common pattern. The District Gazetteers 
were naturally linked up with the Census Opera¬ 
tions and the Survey Settlement Reports. Stnne 
of the administrative officers like Risley, Gait, 
O'Malley. Tanner, etc., who were associated with 
the Census Operations in the different decades 
or the Survey and Settlement Proceedings in the 
different Provinces had much to do with the 
compilation of the District Gazetteers. The Census 
Commissioner for India used to set the pattern 
through personal consultations and issue Gazetteers 
Circular to the different Provinces. 

These GaaetteeiB had a particular purpose 
and iha* purpose was mainly administrative. The 


structure was correctly drawn for the purpose in 
view. The District Gazetteers or the Provincial 
Gazetteers were not meant for the passffiji 
traveller, the industrialist or the sficial worke;f. 
Certain aspects of the people and particijlarly 
those that refer to the iector of culture and art. 
were naturally not high-lighted. The Gazetteerr- 
were not written with an idea that they could 1 h 
fitted in the set up of a Welfare State. They were 
not meant lo stimulate interest in a scholar li- 
pursue advance studies on items suggested. The 
Gazetteers were written from a particular angl- 
of vision and although excellent for certain 
purposes have to be revised or re-written. As a 
matter of fact, these Gazetteers being written 
about 40 to 50 years back have now become 
scarce. Phenomenal changes in every aspect of 
life have taken place in all the districts in thesi 
50 years. 

The argument that the various Blue Books. 
Annual Reports and Publicity Literature publisher! 
on the authority <*f the Government should maki 
the District Gazetteers unnecessary or an expjmsivr 
project canot hold ground. As a matter of f;i't 
the very mass of Government piildications and 
the Publicity Literature hy every Slate Govern¬ 
ment make out the necessity of re-writing the 
District Gazetteers all the more insistent. Lord 
Cuizon’s observation ; that bnv have time t(t 
refer lo these original references, have a hundred 
fold more significance now. 

In the task of the rc-writing of the District 
Gazetteers, the valuable data in the shape of 
memoirs written hy adminlstratralors, travellers, 
missionaries etc., will form valuable source 
materials. Many of these books written in the 
course of the last one century have already be¬ 
come cxtremly scarce. Another valuable sour* 
will be Uie old English Correspondence Volume- 
ke])t in the District Arohieves and the various 
Consultations and Discassions, original letter'' 
and documents maintaied in the the National I 
Archives at New Delhi, etc. There are also vain- i 
able data scattered in many periodicals and re¬ 
views both in English an 1 in the vernaculars. All i 
such materials should be fully utilised after a pro 
per appraisal and the District Gazetteers should ] 
be so written that they should not be merely an 
adminisrator’s guide book. The should be mucii 
more than that and give all that is worth knowiTig 
regarding the distript and to form an autho- 
ritative reference book* for the administrator, ffie 
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ttaveller who has more than a fleeting interest 
111 the country he sees, the social workei, the 
])ubhc man and the student who wonts to go in 
1 y further rtseaidi A new alignment of the 
(ollecjfive facts will be necessary to suit the rc 
inurements of the Welfare Slate It has to be 


remembered that these books wdl remain 
authoritative for at least the next d or 4 decades. 
Attention should not be concentrated only m the 
Ai( hives or Libraries j^mt mve&tmgations at the 
tounlrvbide have also to he simultaneously 
iail ltd out 


THE PLAN MUDDLE 

kAUl N\ K NAMH 


'• ulus and Respori'iihili'x s of the Planning 
( mmi'tHon 

• Muddled thinking and i quail) confu'ied 
I tformanci in iiupltin iitation, as seems to be 
Iv now bfine lull\ rcili-'ul, apjuars to ha\e 
] 111 all alun^ iliuactci sm,, our iffoil'- ai dc\c 
I MMunl plannini, J lu position of the Planning 
( )in’ui'‘sion m tlu patl mi of Goieinmint w>ould 
im to 1 m thaiactiiisli' of the lonfu'-ion that 
irii to bt olilauiiij„ in this itcaid The tom 

I ission IS rt nonslatulojv bodv witliout an) 
\i il)lc unci ttruble constitutional status or 
uthont) , It IS not a, clcparlment of the Govern 

II lit, altboueh it has been nixoked into exi-'lento 

1 1 rt solution of the t.oMrnment of Indn 

i \< vcilheltss It In'- come to be regarded in 
1 pular pstiination as alnic>-.t a w/p'r Cabinet of the 
( \nimi<iit of India, mhpendent ot and wholly 
\ ihout an) rf^iousibdity to Parliament ^ It 

1 really and. at best, onl) acUisory bod) 
Imged with the nspoosihilitv of foimulatu g 

III overall brus of dtv lopnuiil that the process 
I iilannint, is iiiUiidcd to jmisue fiMug prio 

lit! s, dclciinm nt!: taucts and objectives and, 
p umabh, cooidinatng the man’) diffeienl 
fiil-> and aspects of de ilopmcnt to enalile an 
iilv balancf*d progrf>-.s to be achieved The 
nu'ntatioii of the progiammes of devilop 
III lit formulated liy the Planning Commission 
“'\'vci, is inainl) the u"ponSibilit> of the con 
"iiiid Ministiies of the Union Coveinnienl, over 
'll llie Planning Commission as such, has 
"'It'llr any conliol nor, undeistandally enough 
'll 11 -.pcct of which it is not expected to bear any 
' ponsibihtv . Again, so far as such piogranirats 
^'i| h are integrated into the Plan but which fall 
111 the sperial sphere of the Stales’ icspon- 
■'’I dies and prerogatiieg a.'je corceined, their 


execution and imiilcmenLiti^n have to remain the 
jiiint pal rc sporsihihty (he Governnunts of 
tlu Nalts crincctncd and ivtt winch again, the 
I niun (jo\i iiiiiu ill s (C)iilrol i mcessvniv ror- 
tcspondin.,lv cueumseiibed 

S/er/»< and Ki sjyomibtlitn \ of tin Planning 
( oniinissinn 

Jlu rilihons betwefii the I iiioii Goveii- 
mc nt and the Planning ^ c nimission is aU ) some 
tiling which would aj p jr to he s<ime’vhal loose 
jointed file Comnussioi is has aluadv been 
obscived has bun cicaud bv i risolulion cd the 
Goveinmenl of India ani pnsuniablv ih refore, 
It exuts at the litlei’s fli uic \iul v<( the 
onlv loimal link hetw ri tlie Ccveinnenl nid 
the Planning Coinnus«i m would ippc ii to be 
the Planning Mini'^tti who jni suinih'v is t\ 
ju'eleel to fune tion as i /// u as will is a eo 
oidniating fteloi tttveen the tw » especially 
between the CoiTimi«itu n d Paiiiiinmt on the 
one hand and bcfwMii il uid iht luinv ccnctiued 
Mnnstnes i spoiisdtlc In llu mijilc nn nl iti n and 
fxeeulion of the [iiilujUr jito ti units if the 
Plan faltiiu williiti tlu ir iisputivi pii is he tions 
1 he siuiissful lull In 11 I il tin Miri'liv of 
Planning in this u'p ci would cim to le 
ohviouslv d pindtnl up n tin hisi.. of siipposedU 
joint ( ibiiitt lisp nsjhiUiv )1 the Goveinmenl as 
1 whole n lilt Iiowiv i whidi notoiiou Iv has 
hicii ])Tt o iniiinntlv m defiull foi nnnv vtais 
low fhi rccnit down i idm_ of the Ministiv ot 
Planum., fiom its foimn Cabiiit laiik tiid its 
viituul retlii tion to the ‘tatus of a meic depait- 
nient of the Mmisfiy of 1 'nanee and Defence and 
L< one mic Co cnclination would seem to be diffi¬ 
cult to uiideistand in this context. Was it iniended 
to reduce the erstwhile status and aulliSrity of 
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the Planning Commission ?—a presumption which 
it would he difficult to reconcile with the obviously 
vital role that the Commission is still ex[)ected 
to continue to assume i* the economic recons¬ 
truction and regeneration of the countiy. Other 
wise, it would seem to he intended to make the 
Commission even moie iiiesponsilile to and inde¬ 
pendent of Pailiaminl than it has been? Taken 
as a whole, in all the aspects of its powers and 
lesponsihililies, it woull not ho reasonable to 
conclude that the Plannmg Commission has been 
piogiesbivclj allowed to degcneialc into a rather 
flahln and loose-joinled machine whiih can no 
longei he expected to «onllnue to function in 
firmly mtegiated cohesion. 

IT«.?(/»/ amf F\pcn'<ne 

In the prodss the mine business of develop 
ment plamiini* appears itituasingl> to have been 
dev^lopinc: into a runiouslj expen ive and utterly 
wasteful cxpernncnialion yi ildinp cogmt points 
to th( usual delraelois of Planning in iheii effort 
to hinig the whole nu him ly into pul lie dis- 
lepulc and jilead ihe ni uf iiisistuitly foi a fiesh 
reviisal to the tiadifioiril jialUin of a so i illed 
free economy rhiugs, ,\>lliout doubt would seem 
to he orainoUs enouGli is ihry an Hit Si < ond 
PL i achieveiiK nts aie .Ireuh acknowlidgcd to 
hav " fallen dul>s!an|iall\ shoii of jne delein im <1 
targets, especially so m the agncultinal seitoi, 
ns well as in such vital economic basts as powei, 
tianspoitalion, eoal le-tc The pciformance in 
rcsjieel of the inqilcm ntation of Thud Plan 
progiamnus as evicitn cd duiing tin fust two 
■\eais simi its inani'ui Uion that have already 


elafised, would seem to have an even more disniul 
showing in most scctois of the economy. In iht 
result, the giowth lale of the ecoijomy as ’nde’xi 1 
by the rise in the national income has been l»s 
than a thud of the avnage annual rate ,envi 
aged in the Plan and actually falling shoit of the 
pace of the population growth in the ccnintn 
during this penod as it is now acknowledge ti 
be, the index of per capita income, which stool 
at a little over 127 at the end of the SecoiH 
Plan, appears now to have fallen below th 
1900-01 maik to something like just above 121 
at constant pi ices. 

uhuTul Ptrformanre 

Pcifoiinarice in the agricultuial sector is rfe iv 
aidmitted to have been cspc'ciallv reliogiessivi 
in terms of the pate of population growth an 1 
is atlualh held to he ie‘pciTisihlc, in piincip.il 
mtasiiif for the pic sent stagnant slate of tin 
national economy It is significant that dunn 
the fust diiade of planii ng progress in agricu' 
luial piodiKlion in iesp,‘(l of both food gram 
and otlici loituncitial ciops (except for Jult 
vlitie Jl was sill stanlially less) was both rapid 
and substantial Aaritultuf.il piocluclitm as i 
wholi ie,,ist(ud a 7(> ’.ci cent rise during th 
df t ulc while foml grni is piudiitlion registeittl 
in in< lease of as iniuh .is 46 pci tent But evt i 
St), the pace of piogiess as evident cd dur'ng tin 
Si cond Plan peiiod appears to have ronsiderahli 
dll delated and slowed clown rompoued to whit 
il was ])rt)vcd to l»c during the five years of tin 
Piisl Plan jKiiotl The following figures will 
dmionstiatc the latc of its pace - 
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It was generally adnjitted by the concerned 
Ministries of the Unio.i Government that agri¬ 
cultural production as a whole has been more or 
less stagnant' over th(e first two years of the 
current Plan and has been especially unencou- 
raging in the food grains Sector. In fact, oven as 
early as about the middle of last year (only a 
few weeks before the emergecy occasioned b) 
the massive invasion of our northern frontiers 
by the Chinese in October last year), the then 
Planning Minister, Shri Gulzarilal Nanda, 
publicly expressed his apprehension that what 
with stagnant agriruUural output and rising 
prices, the achievements of the Third Plan would 
be likely to I/e substantially jeopardized evf'i' as 
the Second Plan were m some measure. This 
did not seem to find tny responsive echo in 
other concerned Ministri’s as would be normally 
anticipated and while the Finance Ministei re¬ 
mained indifferently silent and wholly ignoud 
what Shri Nanda had lO say on the subject, the 
Food and Agriculture Minislei, Shri S K. Paid, 
evdn sought to justifv i-isjng agriculluial prices 
on the specious plea tint it was some cMclcmte 
of a welcome shift in economic iniliatne from 
the miorostopieallv sin ill hut donunanl uiban 
and industnaal sector to the o\eiwhelmingl\ 
larger ruial and agricultural sector. Tin*, he 
elairaed, was an iiieiitablo lesult of the ovei- 
all economic upsuiae flow ion fiom successful 
development planning. Later, during the Budget 
session of Parliament this Shri Nanda again 
brought the mattei up for the consideration of 
the Pailiamentarv evecutne of the T-casuiy 
party when it appears to have ‘lowly 

1/egun to dawn upon the poweis that 

be and, especially, upon the Pimio Minister 
that heie was a question too \ital to he either 
Ignored or cavalierly ly-passed with s few 
platitudinous shibboleths E\on then, it may he 
recalled, Messrs Morarji Desai, .S K. Paid and 
otheis of their way of thinking, continued to 
ignore the implications of the situation ana Shn 
Patil even went so far as to confiim that agri¬ 
cultural self-sufiGciency, c\en in the matter of 
food grains, as earlier envisaged, would Ire 
wholly impossible to attain within the Thiid PIm 
period; may be, he was reported to have added it 
might be possible to do so within the follow'iig 
decade or so. He, as Union Food Minister, had 
therefore arranged to do the next best thing dial 
18 for ample in^orts of •, wheat and some lice 


from the U.S.A. under PL 4fi0 to enable a 
sufficiently large Central Iniflei stock to be built 
up to tide over periods of lean supply This was 
necessary, he said, because agncultuie, m India, 
by and large, was still very materially dependent 
upon tin* mercy of the seasons. 

Freii, then, it is significant, that no‘factual 
assessment of the situatijn was available. It was 
not until aflci llie deln le ovei food prices in 
West Bi lual that supercened last October, that 
ollu idl dlUnlion v\ouM seem to have been 
seiiously focLis'.cd on this very vital neeih 
Po^Mbh tin (oiKtin that the new Union Finance 
Miinslci had biguii to (“vince mci the poor 
giowlli Idle of the ciouoinv ma\ hare been an 
additional iacloi Howcmi it is only now that 
infoimalion has been iH* a'< d that the total pro- 
dui tion of food kiimIs n the country duiing the 
\tai ]%1 (i2, the fust yiai ol the I bird Plan, 
had bc'cn ol the comp oalicelv modest o*ider of 
79 7 millions Ions—\vhuh was less than five pei 
lent highfi lliaii that of the piececling \ear—and 
it'll hack, cluiitig the following yen (l%2-63) 
to 77') nnllioji tons, whnh was less than 2 per 
cent liigliei than that i f the last yeai ol the 
httond Plan and was a tually \uy nearly 3 per 
cent hs& than that of the preceding ytai's output, 
hirm estiin.ilc' do not yet seem to he acailable, 
hut it IS piocnostn aled that ciop piosjiti ts for 
the (uiient yeai (J96i-0l) aie sen much hiighter 
and what ma\ he «ousulered In hi a liumjiei 
yiehl may riov\ he looked foiwai 1 1) duiing 
this the llnitl ycai of tin funinl Plan peiiod. 
It would not Seem IneitMi llnl tin* iveiage 
late of ini lease* m jood ..laiiN piudutlion o\er 
the whole ol the liisi { v as (d (1. Plan would 
lx*, in any case iikth to lu* aiu where 
ahoct ’ Jill eonl pii anmi'n and vioutd be 

hound to 111 fai lx low llu i\naf.e (> 1 jiei rent 
jjti animm iat» i 12 j 11 u nt mti tin whoh Ptan 
penod) assumed m (lu Plan 1 his u should be 
lealisid. will just abut <o\(i ilie jiate ol 
annual pojuililion l>i<> vth o\ti llie toiiespond- 
ing jHiiod wimh lias l)t<ri assessed to he of the 
latlie’- aliimm_ oidci d some 2 1 j'oi cent per 
annul i 

Pltvj Reappraisal 

All this now seem to have pursuaded 
(,o\eimnenl to undeitake a mid-leim reappraisal 
of Tliiid Plan peifoimanees upto date, with a 
riew to assess, in realistic ter pis, it8» shortfall* 
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to date and to diagnose the causes of the malaise 
and devise effective remedial meassures. This, 
the National Development Council has already 
done at a two-day session in New Delhi recently 
which, significantly, was immediately preceded 
by a conference of State Finance Ministers 
convened by the Union Finance Minister. 'Fhe 
N.D.C., like tlie Planning Commission, it may 
be important to remember in this context, is 
equally a mere advisory body and has no 
statutory status, but since it includes Chief 
Ministers and representatives of all the consti¬ 
tuent States of the Union within its personnel, 
it is bound to wield a considerable measure of 
influence and authority. Both the Finance Minis- 
ters-in-conclave as well as the NDC accepted the 
assessment that for the acknowledged inadcuuacy 
of the growth rate in the economy during the 
eurrent Plan, the .stagnation in agricultural per¬ 
formance must be held to be primarily respon¬ 
sible. Nothing very much more has been known 
to have . eventuated in this process of plan 
reappraisal and the Iwo-day session of the NDC 
concluded with a rather vague and indefinite 
official statement and the announcement by 
Government of the appt)intment of an “Agricul¬ 
tural Production Board’’ under the chairmanship 
of the Union Food and Agriculture Minister and 
with several concerned Central Mini.sters and the 
Member in charge of Agriculture of the Plann¬ 
ing Commission as members. Obviously, this is 
intended to be a Central authority without, in its 
present composition, any representation of the 
States on Us personnel. Tl does not seem to be 
clear what the actual functions of lliis new Board 
are intended to be and what its contributions to 
agricultural progress are expected to be in con¬ 
crete terms. Agricultiue. primarily, is the res¬ 
ponsibility of the States and any attempt to fiml 
solutions of its prol)lems while ignoring the 
States which would have to deal with them to 
obtain results, wrvuld be likely to be a futile 
exercise. 

Third Plan Objectives 

A reiteration of the Third Plan objective in 
terms of the progress in tlie national income at 
factor cost .should be helpful in assessing the 
situation in realistic terms at this stage. The 
^cond Plan lyat stated to have raised the level 
of natioQitl iqcoiiN froni Rs. 10,080 crores at tlie 
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end of the First Plan period to Rs. 14,500 crores 
per annum at the end of the Second Plan. Ijater* 
evaluation of Second Plan achievements, hew- 
ever, revealed that the actual level of the natioiT.il 
income as in 1960-61 was really Rs. 14,150 Crore-, 
and not Rs. 14,500 crorcs as originally estiinated. 
The Third Plan was expected to take the lev>.l 
of the annual national income at tire end of. the, 
Plan period on to Rs. 19,000 crores at 1960-61 
prices, that is, in terms of die earlier estimates of 
the Second Plan achievements in this behalf, the 
national income was assumed to rise by a little 
over 31 per cent over the entire Third Plan period 
or at the average annual rate of just over 6 per 
cent at 1960-61 constant prices. But if ibe 
proiccled rise to the rale of Rs. 19,000 crores p*! 
year has to be achieved in terras of the aclUiil 
level of the national income as more accurattd-v 
assessed later, the gro.ss rise in the nalioii'd io- 
come over the Plan period will have to be of th - 
order of .31-.3 per crml or at the average annur-i 
rate of just al.i)Ut 6.86 jar cent. Appraisal of the 
current Plan’s growth rate as now assessed, it 
appears dial the actual rise of the income rale 
durin.g the first two years of the Plan has been 
of the ord»‘i ol 2 per cent during the first of tbesc 
years and just under 2.5 \>er cent dining llii- 
follow'Uig year at constant jirices. So ^ar a- 
indications are aiailable to date, it is not liken 
that the economy may have been evincing a highc 
giowtli rale during the current year and murii 
of the ri'sidual grow'th during the current year, 
such as it may prove to be eventually, will har<' 
been very siilwtantiallv w'iped out by the stei ji 
rise in the piiee level that has been eviiiced. 
especially in the food and other essential con- 
sumbles’ sector during the last 12 months aiii 
niore since March 1962. 

It w'ould seem to be hardly likely now di.it 
the iargots of the eunenl Plan would be reached 
in this regard. Inspite of the present rather helati'«l 
awakening and concern over this matter and tl e 
Prime Minister’s rather forceful exhortations that 
immediate and effective implementation of the 
agricultural and other Plan programmes mu-t 
be sufiBciently speeded up in order that the over¬ 
all Plan achievements over the five-year peril d 
may reach the initially targetled levels, it is very 
doubtful if that would at all be physically 
possible. Some eminent economists have already 
given expression to their apprehension that what¬ 
ever may be done to inject additional eHort in 
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this direction, the growth rate of the economy 
as a whole canot be realistically expected to rise 
I 'yond an average rate of between 3 .5 and 4 pei 
tent per annuni dul-ing the remaining period of 
liic current Plan. 

Planking Commission's Evaluation 

The reappraisal in concrete terms ol Plan 
jiiogrcss just released by the Planning Curnuiis- 
sion would seem to bear out su( h an app'^chen- 
Mon. They have now assessed the rise ..x the 
national income during the first t\vo years of 
lire current Plan at an d\ctage 2.5 per cent per 
,Ilium over the base adrieved in 1%0-01. It would 
em, therefore, that of the 31 pet cent rise in 
the national income o\er the Itiiid Plan period 
initially assessed, only 5 ]>er cent ha\e so far has 
I.een dctualU achie\cd, Icaring a further 29 per 
lint or so to ho (otered within the following 3 
^c<rts. This would mean, to (luihle the initially 
liumulated ohjcdiccs to he reached, tha^ an 
.iveiage 9.6 pit tint annual fioMlh late ‘ir the 
national iiitonie will ha\e to he adilcced dining 
llie rtinaining 3 veais whuh on the \(r\ fai e of 
<1 would he a pliysnal nniiossibilifA Ihe Plann¬ 
ing Commission, in .course ol this leappiaisal. 

< onfess that although the national eflort din ing 
llie fust two ycais o) Itu (uiienl Plan has been 
‘more hioad Irased than Idoie” ami that the 
idvanees “in stciial ha'ic hiaiuhcs of industry, 
(oal, powei and tianspoit, ha\e ■'tiengthencd the 
uonomy,” there has been “this hea\\ shortfall 
Ml the aggiegate national ]nodu(l desjnlc the 
1 1 ( t that ap.gtcyi'c inusHiiunt has iturenscd 
ignipcantly (emphasis mine).” Pctni in Indus- 
(ly, therefore, the Planning Commission 1 ° row 
drligcd to \isualize, “theie will he dioitfilL in 
icrtain crucial sectois and. hecaii-'C of this, the 
1 ourth Plan will star* at a lower base (emphasis 
nine, again) than originally c ontemjrlalcd.’* It 
■s also very significanl that in this leaopiaisal 
tlie Commission tgke serious note of the price 
iluation. It may he recalled that all ine assuinp- 
lions and prognostications oi the Thiid Plan, as 
"ell as the projections into the Fouith and Fifth 
Plans included in this Plan document, vtio 
I dedicated on the base of 1960-61 constant pricts. 

* he Planning Commission now find that “sii ce 
^pril last, when the third year of the 'uiieut 
Plan began, the increase in Iho general price 
ndex exceeded 8 per cent* after having declined 


by 3.6 per cent during the first year of the P’au 
and increased by 3 per cent during the second.*^ 
Piiics, there is ample evidence to confirm, are 
still on the rampage, although the Commission 
claims tliat the various measures to “regulate 
jirires and disti ihution of commodities” already 
taken lunc' had “some effect.” But chey are 
ol)\i(»usl\ seized of both the inadequacy as well 
as tlie lomjiaralive ineffectiveness of such 
measuics when ihey emphasize that “the position 
is such lhat fuither action may become necessary 
to arrebt this fiend” 

Esiiman s of Outlay 

Fsfiniatcs of oullay duiing the Third Plan 
now included in the (’ommissionV reappraisal 
disc lo'C, that Plan oullay in the public sector 
‘‘during the fii^'t ihice yeais will be Rs. 4,199 
Cl OIOS and o\ct the entiie fi\e year period Rs. 
8 000 rroifs” If may he iccalled that the original 
eetimaU* of lh(‘ Plan en^isaged a gioss puHic 
sectoi oullay of R^. 8 300 (lores hut actual 
pioM'-ion of lesxtuuos coceicd only Rs 7,50(V 
rroiis out of this, leaying an mibiidged gap of 
some Rs 800 fioie^ to he filled in from till tlen 
unsperified sonic is ^iiur then sonic additional 
piociamines ha\o also been included in the Plan. 

It would si’ein. iheiefoic, that actual Plan 
oullay w ill. ac c circling to tlic' results of the 
fiiireni lejppiaisal by the Plamilng Conimisbion, 
fovPi \<ry maily 9? 1 pci cent of original 
( limalc’s. occi the entile Thiid Plan peiiod The 
Commission howievei, fiankly admit lhat possible 
uUunate achieycnitIlls of the Plan is not likely 
to appio\imnle li any whe le near such a pro- 
poilion ol the ongiiial assumptions. Even if 
It wiic lo he assumed that during the last three 
veils of ihe Plan the lise in the national income 
could he as liigh as .in atimnl 5 per cent—which, 
ll should he \ciy explicitly staled would, on 
piesenl show ini’s, he i gioss over-estimate—the 
ac hiev emenis of the Tim cl Plan as a whole would 
not hi likely lo exceed, in tcims of the rise in 
the mlional income, an annual level of Rs, 16,980 
erons It would, on the face of it, he difficult 
to achieve even a 4''? annual rise in the rrational 
income duiing the last three yaers of the Plan, 
hut assuming' prospects at this lower leycl, the 
national income would not be likely to rise to 
a level of any more than Rs. 16,555 orores at 
the end of the Third Plan period. TJre rising 
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price factor which, over the last two and a half 
years has been of the very alarming order of 
over 8 per cent, is bound, furlhei, to vitiate the 
assumption and achievements of the Plan. After 
necessary adjustments for the higher price levels 
—and , inspite of the Planning Commisbion’s 
obseivations that fuither measures muat be 
devised to arrest the ticnd theie is every like¬ 
lihood of the price level rising substantially 
higher during the remaining period of the Plan 
—have been made in the estimation o^ the 
national income, the level attained in this im'half 
at the Third Plan end would be likely to be 
torrtspondirglv attenuated and fall still tower 
than assitmed above. It would seem rnevitabe, 
therefore, that the Fourth Plan, as already 
apprehended by the I’lanning Commission, would 
have to start on a far lower base than orip,maIly 
visualiz^ed in the (uirent Plan. 

Fourth and Fifth Plan Pioj^tions 

Projections into the Fourth and Fifth Plan 
estimates and objectives included in the Tliiid 
Plan document visualize a growth of the nrtional 
income to the level of Rs. 25,000 crorcs at the 
end of tire Fourth Plan and to Rs. 1,000 note-i 
at the end of the Frflh, all at constant 1%0()1 
prices Assuming the level of the natronal income 
at 19C0-01 piiies at Rs. 19,000 crotes as orig¬ 
inally en\isagc‘d in the Third Plan, the I ouilh 
Plan would, therefore, ajipeac to have visaalized 
an annual rise of approximalely C.25 per cml in 
the national tncome or an aggregate rise of 
3L.5 per cent over the Plan period Assuming, 
therefore, lhal the actual level ol the 

national income, as now aiiprchencled, would 

not be likely to rise beyond Rs. i6,555 

crores at the end of the current Plan, 

a .31..5 per cent gross rise over the entire Fourth 
Plan period—^whieh, again, would be a patently 
gross over-estimation in view of the fact that 
the Plan would have to start at a far lowei base 
than originally envisaged—^would take the level 
of the national income at the end of the Fourth 
Plan period to no more than Rs. 22,540 crores. 
Again, the original projections as regard® the 
fifth J*lan, whiih estimated that the national 
iiieorae level at the end of this Plan would be of 
the order of Rs. 31,000 crores per annum start¬ 
ing on athfise ®f Rs. 25,000 crores, a 36 per 


oent aggregate iilcrease or an average annual 
rate of some 7.2 per cent would seem o have • 
been assumed. Even granting that this late of 
growth will be maintained, the national ^omv. 
level at the end of the Fifth Plan period would 
not on the now estimated lower base go beyond ' 
some Rs. 30,640 crores per annum. 


Inveblinent and dchinv&nenl 

It has already been seen that the Planning 
Commission now admit that aggregate Plan out¬ 
lay over the whole of the current Plan would 
be of the order of Rs. 8,000 crores or, roughly, 
about 93.4 pei cent of what was originaly 
assumed. Rut on piesent showing and considei 
iiig the < onsensus of independent and expert 
opinion, it does not seem likely that actual 
achi<*venicntb of the Plan, as indi'xed by the rise 
in the national income, would be likely to covfer 
any more than just about 60 per cent of origipal 
estimates The Planning Commission, of course 
do not giic any definite piognoslieationb of 
what the actual incidence of the shortfalls in this 
behalf aie likely to be, but lhal it would be quite 
substantial in any case has wot l«en sought to 
be played down. 

This, now piovcnly inescapable lag between 
the si/e of the inveslnienls and the equally in¬ 
evitable and very substantial shortfall in the 
yitld fiom theii jiolenlials, is an index of ihi 
huge natioiidl waste that the muddled thinking 
and confused implementation of Plan objectives 
have been burdening the country with. An 
additional index of the muddle in this beha’l 
would be c*videiit fiom the fact that whil *, on 
the one hand, the Government and the „ounlr\ 
weu' already seiiously exercised over the failures 
and bhoilfdlls of ihe cuirent Plan and their veiy 
grave implications to tlie national economy, ar 
eminent and senior Member of the Planning 
Commission in a refcent public address made tht 
boastful assertion that the Planning Ccmaraiasioi 
would integrate into the Fourh Plan programme 
for ensuring a minimum target of family income^ 
He w'as reported to have said that it would b< 
definitely ensured that by the end of thi Fift*! 
Plan period, that is by 1975-76, even the poorest 
family in the country must have an assured 
family income (fo^ a family of 5) of Rs. 109 
per mensem. Even if Plan fulfilment fully appr< 
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ximated to die assumptions on which they were 
.hdsed, and were to be wholly achieved and it was 
pouihle to takg th^ level of the national ‘ncome 
t» Ri. 84^000 crores per annum by 1975-76, this 
would, on the basis of the present pattern of 
‘income distribution (and for a basic modification 
)f which there has never yet been any practicable 
approach integrated into the Plans), be i mani¬ 
festly impossible task. Present shortfalls jeopar¬ 
dising future Plan estimates ns they are bound 
to do in a more or lesser degree, such an asser¬ 
tion would seem to be all the more hypocritical 
and hyperbolic in actual effect. 

Industries 

The Planning Commission, in (ouree of their 
appraisal, deplore that the rate of progress in 
industry has also been far less than anticipated, 
dhe index of industiial production demonstrates 
a rise by only about 6.5 per cent during the first 
\ear of the Third Plan and 8 per cent In th • fol¬ 
lowing year. It was antiripaled that the average 
annual rale of increase in this behalf should not 
lie less than 11 per cent. While some industries 
have etinced very toramendable progress, some 
of the kev industries espetlalU alloy, steel etc. 
have not been pulling ih'dr weight in the process. 

Of espetial signifiranoc in this conneclion 
IS the steel indusliy whith has to piovidj the 
essential base not meicly foi industiial advance 
hut on which also must materially depend the 
[iropects of agricailtural progiess It is nee^ssarv, 
therefore, to deal with this particular industiv 
m the present context in somewhat groatei details 
to enable a proper factual evaluation ot the 
"itualion to be arrived at in this behalf. 

Pourth Plan Projections on Steel 

Steel is one of the very few items in t’le key 
industries sector on which some work lias already 
been initiated in respect of the Fourth Plan 
programmes. A national Plan is already reported 
to have been formulated which calls for the pro- 
luction of 18 million tons of mild steel, 1 million 
tons of alloy steel and a further 3.5 to 4 million 
ons of pig iron by the end of the Fourth Plan 
period. These targets are said ta have been predi- 
''ated on the estimates of demand ariived t by 
'adous agencies. This is ^ what the actual esti¬ 


mate of demand that would eventuate during the 
period concerned is said to be. It seems to have 
been finally decided to pitch the steel capacity 
by a higher margin o| some 17 to 20 per cent 
to enable this measure of actual production to 
he achieved. The steel Plan as now formulated 
by the Steel Steering Group, therefore, calls for 
setting uj) two further new plants in addition to 
Bokaro and it is understood that the siting of 
these plants may he derided to be, one in Goa, 
and the olliei at Vishakhapattanam, ea<h wHh a 
1.5 million ion rapacity. It is imderstood that 
Messrs M N. Da'^tur & Co. who have already 
been made responsible for the design and pro¬ 
jections of the Bokaio jilant, have undertaken 
preliniinary tedmical studies ou Goa, while the 
Hindusihan Steel’s Central Design Bureau have 
been made respoii-ible foi the Vishakhapattanam 
jirojei 1. Pr’-iiinalih, these piojioscd two new plants 
with a gloss 3 million ton rapacitv have been 
jiiedirated upon the idea that earh Plan should 
leave behind “a legacy of eonstiuclum m pro¬ 
giess” for the following Plan peiiod This an the 
face of it would not appear to be the same diing 
as suggested by the Steel Slceiing Group shich 
seeks to present this as a rapatilv target as dis¬ 
tinct from produition targets which would seem 
to have the obvious impluation that verv nearly 
a sevcrih of the (ountrv’'- gross stei I capacity' 
would be l(“ft idle, possdilv as some so’t of an 
in«uiaiiee ag.iinsi futuic shoitfalls They could 
not be said to be veiy fai wroni! in tlie’r esti¬ 
mations in this behalf for. so lai. a like pro¬ 
portion of the overall laid down steel capacity 
has been found to be actuallv inopeiative so far 
as produr tion Vi« Id-, an eoiKeined. \t the same 
time, however, such a view of the matter would 
seem to ill acrord with the Steel Minister’s insis¬ 
tence on a 100 pel cent production norm, against 
the considered recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission that a 90 per cent norm should be 
adopted as both feasible and fail, in assessing 
the retention pi ice payable to the steel pro- 
duceis last year. 

It is not quite clear if the Steering Group 
realiv intended that the proposed two new 
plants, possibly in Goa and at Vishakhapattanam, 
would he completed and 'go into production 
within the Fourth Plan period or would be left 
as “constructions in progress” to spill over intc 
the next Plan. Leaving aside these two proposed 
new 1.5 million ton plants, the Plin so fai 
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ftjnaidstoi^ liy tke BteeHog Gtauj[) ap|ieara to be 
as follot^a : \ 


Units 

Capacity in 

(Rapacity in 

Estimated 


1965-66 

1970-71 

Cost 


(million 

(million 

(Rb. 

4 

tons) 

tons) 

Crores) 

Tisco 

2.00 

3.00 

120 

Indian Iron 

1.00 

1.90 

50 

Bhillai 

2.50 

3.25 

75 

Rourkella 

1.80 

2.50 

70 

Durgapur 

1.60 

3.00 

140 

Bokaro 

.... 

4.00 

600 

Total 

; 9.90 

17.65 

1,055 


It would srem ibat, on the veiy face of it, there 
are various inaccuracies in the above projections. 
It is alpiost certain, for instance, that the steel 
capacity assumed to already exist hy 1965-66 at 
Durgapur an<l Rourkclla, would only he completed 
well into the Fouith Plan period before which 
they could not be commissioned into production 
operation. It is just possible that the capacity 
now under expansion at Bhillai would ju.rt be 
completed and be ready for production op ration 
at the end of 1%5 66. but for the rest, it will be 
quite sometime later into the Fourth Plan that 
they may be ready to yield production The 
actual laid down capacity that would be Hkely 
to be available for production at the end of the 
current Plan, therefore, would l»e something 
like as under, assuming, however, that the 
expansion of the Billai plant to the 2.5 million 
ton level woud have been actually completed 
within this period : 


Unit 

Capacity 
(million tons) 

Tisco 

2.0 

lisco 

1.0 

Bhillai 

2.5 

Rourkella 

1.0 

Durgapur 

1,0 

Total : 

7.5 


,It would seem, therefore, that the very bases 
upon which the Fourth Plan Stfsel projections 
appear to be estimated are, in themselves far too 
optimistic and unrealistic. Secondly, it is very 
doobtfoi wCth aH*the new construction activities 


related to die expaniion programmes of the 
already eiiiatiag attd operating steel plants, 
whtlier ptodfactiott would approximate, within the 
Third Plan period, to tlie level ol already laid^ 
down and operating capacity. According to a dress 
report early last month, the Steel Mihister wa*s 
said to have estimated actual production rate at 
something like 5.8 million tons by 1965-66 which 
is roughly 22.6 per cent less than the estimated 
capacity. It would seem, therefore, that until 
production actually materialises to capacity level 
from the investments already made in this behalf, 
the resulting shortage can only be met by deficit¬ 
covering imports of a correspondingly large 
measure. The strain that this would be bound to 
involve upon the balanee of payments position 
would he bound to make it correspo.idinglj 
difficult to raise the additional reseurces -that 
would be necessary for further expansions of 
steel capacity. It may be peitinent to jceall in 
this context that apait fiom the estimates of the 
Steel Minister as regards the likely level of pio- 
duction as in 1965-66, there has also been an 
official warning issued hy llie Planning Commis¬ 
sion that the 1%5-6C production taigcts are not 
likely to be actually realised until 19()8-09, the 
third year of the Fouilh PlanM 

hnpoit Contend of Steel Development 

A factual undei standing of the cost of 
development of steel as programmed foi m the 
Plans in realistic terms would call foi an assess¬ 
ment of the import contents that would be re¬ 
quired for the piocess. The Steel Ministry h ts, no 
doubt, been making breezy asseitioiis that nfiassive 
efforts and crash piugramiues would lye under¬ 
taken to reduce the impoil contents steel 
development. It is doubtful, howevei, if any 
sizeable cuts in this behalf would he poss'b’e in 
the present eircumstances of industrial develop¬ 
ment as a whole as well as of the steel industry 
ill particular. It should not, of course, he 
impossible to reduce the cost of imported technical 
personnel both for construction and initial 
operation of steel plants hy a sizeable measure, 
which incidentally account for quite a sub¬ 
stantial proportion of the foreign exchange costs 
involved, if sufficient forethought and p'3-pro- 
granuning for the purpose were brought to hear 
upon the matter. With 5 major steel plants 
operating in the countty, two of which, in the 
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private sector, have Been very long in this cular project it may be possible to substantially 
l/uainess to have already acquired a sufficient reduce the import contents of this one puint, it 

‘stature and .maturity, and 3 already operating in may be possible to do so wholesale for the '‘ntixe 

(lie public sectoi, it should not be difficult to 6>teel development programme without vitally 

jilar; and initiate programmes for personnel- cutting down the requirements of competing 

development to cover, in very subs'..ntial demands for scarce materials, scriices and 


measure, the requirements of future develop¬ 
ment in this behalf. All of these already operal- 
ing plants in both the private and the public 
sectors aie under programmes of further expan¬ 
sion in current and the Fouith Plan period*. In 
should not be impossible, given a well thought 
out plan and programme, to train adequate per¬ 
sonnel in I)olh constiuction and operation 
techniques, if inimjediately initiated, to largely 
tover the requiietneiUs of futuie development 
and to conespondingly eliminate p.esent 
dependence upon fotcign technical assistance. 
Hut this seems to be a matter upon which, so 
far, theie does not seem to have been much 
forethought expended. Even the suggestions of 
as expel ieriml a leader of this industry as Sir 
Ihien Mookeijec who. in course of this annual 
addiess to the sh.ueholders of the IISCO last 
vear emphaticallv suggested that the present 
practice ol sending out laige numbers of callow, 
iintiaincd vouiig ntfen ahioad for training in 
ibis behalf was Ijolli unnecessary and wisteful. 
Ihe> should hi ac tlimafized, he said, to the 
Ic'chniqu.s imohed in botJi ereclioa and 
operation fiom the vciv construction stages on 
plants under election oi expansion, so that they 
may acquire the neccssarv measure of knowledge 
and expeiience of the industry at its var’ous 
stages and with Indian materials and personnel 
.IS aiso in the paiticular conditions in which 
they would be required to ojieiate. This was, 
obviously, \eiv wholesome and a very timely 
advice by one who can be depended upon to have 
spoken with unquestionable authority. Unforlu- 
'mtolv however, scant notice so far appears to 

rave been taken of such valuable suggeitions 
as these. 

Published details about the Bokaro plant 
chsclose tliat by current Indian estimation the 
foreign exchange contents of the Plant shall be 
something like 41 per cent of the total outlay on 
•t. The U.S. estimates put this down at some 
<^>0 per cent. Going b> our own figures that we 
must do, the question would, nevertheless, be 
hound to arise as to vvhether, although by 
maximizing the indigenous contents of one parti- 


personncl. 

Apart from all other considerations, ths full 
mobilization of existing and potential capacity 
in the countr) for harnessing them to the steel 
development programme would call for some¬ 
thing like a fully coordinated battle plan worked 
out in great details to enable wholesome and 
desired results to he obtained. Equipment manu- 
facluie in the moie developed countries from 
wheie we aic now obliged to obtain them for 
oui steel plants, is essentially a fiagmented 
operation. The plant for Bhillai, it may be wdl 
to remember in this context, came fitim 400 
different sources in the Soviet Union. Such a 
battle plan simpi) dots not seem to exist in the 
counti) to-dav. What we have are a multi- 
plicilv of committees composed of more 
Ol less the same set of men named, simultane¬ 
ously on a dozen or so other panels, working 
gioups, task forces, teams and what not. They 
cannot produce such a plan, not meiely because 
it would call foi infinite patience, I’ompelcnce 
and innumerable days of hard, singlcminded 
and unremitting labour, 'fbat in most cases these 
men jiossess hardly any of these essential capa¬ 
bilities. then appointments having been .iiostly 
guided by pblitital considerations rather than 
otherwise, llieie can he no question about. 
Individual iiianufactureis have, of course, been 
jmsliing their lenpetlive ideas of how each can 
I oiili ihute to the process, some of w'hicli may 
lie \pi\ useful in themselves, but in the absence 
ol a fully CO ordinated master-plan—of the 
existence of w hit h there does ntit seem, so far, 
to he anv visible sign—much of it would be 
bound to pjovc both wasteful and futile. It z^ould 
seem inevitabe, therefore, that there would be 
baldly likely to he any sizeable reduction in the 
jnesent level of the impoit content of the fourth 
T’lan steel development programmes, 

J he (onclusion wottld seem to he inescapsible, 
therefore, that inspite of the pious prognostica¬ 
tions of our Government leaders to the contrary, 
we shall have to remain as helplessly, dependent 
upon foreign credits foi the implementation of the 
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Fourth Plan steel targets as we have been in the 
Third, Experience has proved that credits will 
arrive' only when the aid-givers choose to grant 
them and not when we think we should hav^ them 
to neatly dovetail into ‘ our targets and lime- 
schedules. One can haidly blame the aiding 
counliies if they choose to drag their feet until 
they are satisfied with the results that may 
already have been flowing from the credits they 
had made available in the past. It is already con¬ 
firmed by the Planning Commission that results 
will be late in eventuating and the question as 
to whether we would, once again, be compelled 
to lag a long way behind the targets set for the 
Fourth Plan and the results that may actually 
eventuate by the end of that period, would be a 
serious one to ponder our. 

Cost of Steel Development 

4 

According to the figures of capital cost for 
steel development in the Fourth Plan, it would 
seem that in order to be able to lay down an 
additional steel capacity of 8.75 million Ions 
during this Plan, the capital cost involved would 
aggregate Rs. 1,055 crores. This, of course covers 
only the cost of plant, equipments and cons¬ 
truction and does take into account the many 
ancillory outlays in services and materials 
development, like power transport, water, etc., 
the size of which would also be bound to be 
additionally very substantial indeed, and would 
correspondingly enlarge the requisite capital base 
for steel development of the ordei envisaged. 
Apait from the question as to whether resources 
available would be sufficient to covei our re¬ 
quirements in this behalf, the cost of per ton 
capacity would also seem to work out at a very 
high figure. The economic justification for suth 
high level of capital outlay for steel develop¬ 
ment is a matter which needs to be woikcd out 
in great details and towards which there does 
not seem to have been any visible endea/ ur so 
far. Less than twelve years ago, India was the 
cheapest steel producing country in the world. 
Much of it was, no doul<t, due to any absence 
of steel development over many decades ond, in 
some part, to the low labour and materials costs 
in this country. The cost of steel development 
and, correspondingly, the cost of production of 
steel, has been progressively mounting upwards 
over thdk last decade of Planning and dyvdop- 
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ment, the present level of which now very neai’y 
approximates to the existing world levels. It i, 
a matter of the gravest concern as to how modi 
higher it may be economically jukifiable to 
the per ton cost of steel development as well w 
the cost of actual production of steel. With aa 
average 17 to 20 per cent idle capacity, as w now 
intended to be provided, there would be a 
corresponding load on working and production 
costs. In addition, the mounting costs of plant, 
equipments, servicing and other facilities, appear 
to have been carrying the cost of steel praduction 
steadily upwards to a level which, at this rale, 
may very soon outpace the level of world co‘ts 
in this behalf. It has to be "Seriously considered 
as to whether the country can at all afford sudi 
a situation. 

Pattern of Development 

The pattern of development of the econoiiy 
as a whole as projected in the Plans, apart from 
considei dtions of targets and achievements of 
individual targets, whether they be in the '■gritiil 
tural or the industrial sectors, would also seim 
to demonstrate of measure of uncertainly and 
confusion. In the agiictllural sectors, the 
emphasis, visibly has been very appropriately tn 
flood conlio. iingalion and fertilizers develop¬ 
ment measures. But so far there does no» eeiin 
to have been anv very sizeable effort conten 
plated in the development of mechanized fami- 
ing with a view to accelerating both the pace and 
the 'olume of agricultural yields. There an a 
variety of reasons why this could not be done, 
not the least of which are the absence of a 
lationalibed and uniform land tenure system, but 
the question of employment has also been j 1 1 \ 
ing an important part in this lack. India’s liar 
been tranditionall> a predominantly agricultmal 
economy and even now some 70 to 75 per cent uf 
the population are agriculture-based. Any v rV 
sizeable effort in mechanization of agr’cull ire 
would be hound to correspondingly dislocate the 
proportion and the problem of underemph^^ 
which is already immensely widespread and 
chronic in this field, would be bound to assume 
correspondingly alarming proportions. In tl'« 
programmes of industrial development, 
priority has, so far been accorded to such j'W' 
ducer bases as steel, coal, power, transjiorti 
machine-building, sshall-tools and other 
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liMoUSiy for two piincipal reasons First and 
, hnauHc they provide the base for 

luthci indusiiial ^ clcvelopmeni towaids what 
dcscril)cs as the lake-olf sla^e n an 
onyuty )n<l 'iicidcntally, also li(‘<au>5C these 
• ii<Iu‘>trtes hav( /j;i«al judenliids foi stm ulntnipr 
i\inp'» and * oi it'poiulina af < eh lalion in ‘■pon 
neous (apjlal ioiination 

The proldeu) of both complete unemploynx nt as 
\ 11 as partial uiideieniplojmrnt has been if ■^uih 
tienitndo’ish iisine; nuuleme ronespoiiainf,^ 
ith fbe lapid j^ioAclh of lh( pojiulatio that 
Kessaiilv (apilal niUnsi\i as most of these new 
l.‘M< piodmn iiidiisiiK s in oni devi lopment 
I ‘vainnifs Invi beta in most < !■>( s then 
|Kialiona 1 and maiirtenam c* or',nniralions have 
McJi I the foinpulsion of thi iluation lain 
\(tivptd don< piim<iiiiv laboui inimsiM 'm, ^ 

I lie irnpait on th< [nr unit cost i^f jirocturli in has 
(l‘•salll^ lx < n <oii< pon(liii_l\ hi iv\ I'luh 
liiiri lias imvilalilv lx < n h iMn_ llie most im 
ihh\ imp lit upon du ^iiieia! [inn ‘•Iricture 
the Miuntiy 

ll i« unde 1st ml dill ih it si an < U'OiMis 
\t had to he iimisu ilh < orucnii il< d up i la\- 
down I nil d iiiclusliid I'lnts In i tiiic 
u opinint with ihi ir in(\'lai»l\ iovcti tn|lo> 
iilioiitdil fiul iiiild‘ ^ii(h iituits ui 1 't hid 
oiiit ima-'Uii with i ll •it-' it diielopiaint >f 
"1 utial I on u 111 I indusiiK' ''llitionii pits 
would bi liouml i** lh< \ h IM htt'i piocini' 
Midi to pioM III HUM ipalil> ulauim-, lactoi 
ill M lopiTHiital t lloil^ Jhcu Is of >ui»e a 
1 ool ot opinion wliiih lonsidtts that a ceitoiti 
iMiu f inllalionait piissui hi lp"> ti stirriiiule 
Lou>ani\ of >h m lopnu ntal piu-K''^' Prof 
lit, Ih-oii of (ambiidfi, ulm mii-'l til lx 
ijdtd a" om ol the foiiniort thmlvd' in tbe 
line ul moiietaic ttihnupies ‘its tin nmit of 
hdplul lontiiiv of mflaliona*\ jui ui s at 
’iio.e thin I ]x I (‘111 when ihi pne it popu 
' Ol "louth IS wilhm till 2 pir cent jx i mnuin 
Ilk and will! siciiis to con^idei i nnditu 
iiiHalion wlmh pioteids at i /natir pui i thin 
. growth of the ])opulation is >.imph niiniu 
d dfstru<tuo of all di velopmeiital |KiI nine 
ort supply of (onsurnables and heavs Tmisiuis 
new investiTients with the c oirespundi-i*’ in 
toe in the supply of money in the maikil han 
n sloadily contiihuting to ‘iKh a nx i um of 
lliliimary pressine on the tn neral an 1 t'-iie- 
•db on essential eonsunjici price indiecs hat 


111 ibis the thud )ear of oui third quinqufetmisl 
’*Im ibi usumjition" upon which its progirmnifift 

b 'll t) isi d ail Will now (hiiatcnis!' with 
iiipti M di«.jor itioii 

111 I I I ib pill I ss of planin^ in tins ountry 
u II t Mill to liiM belli ronslitulionally ddfec- 
to ‘i It llii MIS lx _ijinii)2 whin leaarcf is had 
to ibi IIII ill it I lib list Yiai Plan has beett 

imm oiifi mid md uloptrd foi iniple^KbtS* 
tion |iii mi i) Ills atti 1 we haie been wtl* into 
tlx ll p (m| I’lin , I 11 id 111 libs mit!the 
It! It I (111 'siioiid IMan iniluchd aru aifequ&te 
tul' I pi I n 1 tlx lirif-^ and miasures along 
"bill Is ■pi'im' will b iM to eMiiltially follow 
itli I ll iiiiiiii'bil i'l III jiiiioil has bi en o\er. 

It 1' iib 1 I ill IS ttx Ibnil Plan wlii'n some 
Mil I w Ti niiiiitikio mto the hdlcwing 
1*1 II jiiiioiis ll till mil if vshirh it was expected* 
I’l til ( ll I I I 1(1 t)( , K hi ll Hut theae 

It tt t 1 piMiii lie ihi ohpcliMt Wihich, 

n ' t' 1 ll 1 'I/I- <1 til Hill mil jtx ome at 
I' • ' II 'I ll ll iUOOni prices would be 
I bi \ (I ll ‘ill mil 1)1 t.nh of thcoc respectiw 

t Mill iOlb 

In iip'itiiil p< ml l I n kIii in this ^espe^ 
'tlx 11 xlii I'll ll piiiiiii I di'tiii (itioii of tbe net 

I > ill ll hold |ii /III I a* iittween Hitt 

dl 111! til I ll I popid ’um winch, it was 

11 I I I 1 iitiiin w (lid tii(t to en-ure a 
H I iM 11 x! 1 ml d li'iniilxs in income 
ml M Hill I idoi lux ill 1 ill tin alisiiup of any 

II ill In llni ' 111 f dx SI I idiil ii<hite<ts of 

1 I 1 u ill 11 I linuiv in thi" behalf and of 

i\ ip, oil 11 itix ( HU I ioi dll‘w.tional 

b 1 I i! I H'lii I ii I (iriit dl'tiilution, 
ll I I ml ipt " o tu to have been 
In 1 \ ll 11 I in lx ]ila< ed upon 

!i i I II I Ml \ ill mil T I onie Disiiuiution 

M •' In I ' ' I dll 1* his been over 

b I 'in ' I (' >11 n ltd I om^'nliation of 

I 'll Ul I dl H 1 ’ 111 witliiii (iiL-iin liadition* 

I' ( IHI d ii<i' d ill ]x>pulation than 

Ix u ll ill! liulon of the country. This, in 

II , ' h nil '» I on ntt led the ^.rcstest mdict' 

iHi ’ l ll H ll t md ilx muddh-h aded and 

11 I I Ml inaniK I of it-, jiiosuessive imulemenn 

( I n i\> lit lust (hiadc of planned .levelop- 

HiiM i' dm hiM Iiem so fu atlempted in this 
I im 


1 Poh'h \ Ivd 'society In Indm Today, p 46» 

2 hoiLouh A !ye}f Reliant Economy, p. 172. 



U.S. SCHOOLS TLSl ‘DO-n-l OURSELF TEACHING TECHNIOUE FOR , 

BASIC PHYSICS 


Ifiptt n nin on M)da straws in the 

Woodrow Wilson Tli^h Sr hool rafottna hcrr 
rerenlli But nrrt 1«( lust flir students were extra 
thiislY 

Phr \ had just It iinerl how to make a set 
of scales sensitive <*nough to weiaih the winp of 
a fl> usjni? onlv two s tda straws a needle, a 
hrass stiew and a rnatrhhook eenei 

Ihis ‘ elei it-vouiself ’ phvsies appaiatus was 
explained to tlitm h\ Illicit 1* lattlt executive 
direr loi of the Phvsit d '^t it net Stud\ f ommittee 
whieli is triiltitrl it M issai husi Its Inslilule o*^ 
Tprhtiolo_v nt ii Boston 

1 itlli’s r oniinilUt his eltvtlojierl a new 
phvsies toiiise now htiu" teslr d in i leht high 
srhoois Ml tin I iiiltrl si iii s Out of tht window 
aif tilt lilt Kill piohltiris of Itveis anti pullevs 
'lh( sitidtnl sumps ii_lit into the fundamental 


aita of wavt throij whieh involves the cruciil 
(jiitsiioiis of iriotltin ph\sics 

B\ 1 %() lattlt eslmiatts moie tlun 

10 ( 10 (M> I S lii,.li sehool students will he expo&trl 
It) till iitw I OIK t Jits of physKs But juelging froi 
tin It utioii of Wtiodrow Wilson students, 1960 
is Hist loo Itiiip to wait * 

In Washiiiglon to attend an MIT regiott,! 
eoiiltrtutt I illlt totfd a 60 poud wooden cas 
( out iiriiii^ tilt stienre a|)j)ariliis dev t loped ii 
loiijunrlion with tin jiUvsks tutiieulum ti 

Wtioliow Wilson loi 111 'iitpioniptii dcinonstratioi 
\liiiosi all tin triiiipnicnt tan he built ny tl 
sluihnl in his t»wn histnunl it a tost of a ftv 
jiinnns oi i few dofliis 

f (oiilti in iki tliost s( lit s III 10 minutes 
saitl John flaillti |i ‘I think I’ll ^e I a eoiipli t 
stiiW' liom the i tit It in ii >w 



Statu tlttliinlv whith is produced by a iiieiving belt lubhing against an obstacle inside a 
glolif |umi)s into till hands of a student at ihr Woodrow Wilson High School 
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VS. SCHOOLS TEST DO-nvYOURSELFJ TEACHING 


“I oflPn sfrounejc things thaJ way.” said 
1 itllc, who with (IrapeiY rings, taki pins, snap 
Ik.mK, mirrors, «lolhos juris and otange juice 
t oiilainers Vi/a^'aHe' to opi n uj) a new world of 
(Hiue fur the sludiuil'' 

' J*h“ eijuijtnienl imet jifiliniiit 1) tlu roui'^i 
a njiple tank uhnh juojeits w ivt motions 
iilo the (eilinir With ihi-. tank, if is possible 
I I . measuii* wd\<' lengths and fii quint us. to 
(.(Ill oust tale relliition i'fiai tion and inleiieicnee 
pilterns to e\|ilaiii the jiriiKiples of linsts uhs 
ijies and sjiti fiosi oj>es 

Usually sill h tanks ait piu<d at fllOO or 
iV'iP Ihit Littli’s inodt I costs 1.(> oi '^7 Ilie tank 
made ol an oitlinaiv window (time into whith 
ju'ie of window glass is soi On the lloor under 
tii wintlovv pane a TOO watt li„ln biilb is jilatcd 
t IV'Mg Hit (Inni'-iiis. let niakt tilh^'i jilaiie or 
pin ital waves, ue ni i It of wood t’othes jiins 
md lx ads jmwcitd b\ si\ volt motors fiom tovs 
lint tan b bon hi foi >1 oi Ii ss 


Similarlv, students examined a high-voltage 
L( nerator, made out of a rake pan. orange juice 
Mi-\t r and world globe, which is lapable of 
|»iotlii(ing 30000 volt spiiks and looked through 
ttit' opts made of lintll inn and buses positioned 
I V w oodt n I intaiii i mgs 

ll s ami/mg what a little imaginatuni will 
do’ s.iti Hill Ml ell a Woodrow WiKon s« nior. 

lii'-li Ilf lion in usin' the new equipment and 
I 'll'o.ls will lx .^iven to 230 leathers at ins* 
litiil ' till III mill i !>\ the following summer 
ill'V an txjxcl'd to ivt insliui lion to 2500 
I'bliliini! It 1 lit I" ll that wav the course can 
lit mlioilii'i i I I’v iilo lilt publn schools, 
Imliil It |M II I III tl I fi lit jiilol schools is 

t Mil '1^1 I'llt 

Iilllt’s toinmiltic s(jp|),,ii, d b^ s,"! qQ,3,000 
'll lomi'l 'ion luiitl' i!'' is dtvilojiin.. 60 first- 
lilt iiliiis foi (lassioiiii I't I lonstnlions and a 
till of pijtul k books on sjifcial tstience 
'iil'jtits lb III pti V ' 1. im in IJiti by 



A range-fmdei home-made at the Woodiow 
am tltc inotltl ot a taneias laiiaefoulei 

lioni Iwti 


Wils <n High 'stbixd, WasJim^tvin 
enatibfc it to bung logetlur images 
built in miiioi, 


and built 
11 fleried 
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Jerrold R.‘ Zacharias, MIT physics professor and 
chairman' of the Physical Science Study Committee. 

Light Waves—Woodrow Wilson High School 
students in Washington, D.C., study physics on the 
ceiling of a classroom. With them is Elbert P. 
Litll'5 t>f the Pljysical Science Study (Committee 
at Massacliii.'-etts Institute of Technology, who 
creates ripples of light—or simulated wave 
lengths—on the ceiling by placing a lightbulb 
beneath a sliallow pool ol water. The tank for 
the walei is an ordinary window frame. Little’s 
committee jdaiis widespread use of this low-cost 
physics apparatus. 

Home-Made Slrohoscojic—Alice Sokolov, a 
slurlerit al Wttodrow Wilson High School in 
Wa.shjngloii, !).(>.. holds a home-made strobos¬ 
cope with whicli she can “stop” light ripples on 
lire ceiling. I'lie device she uses consists of the 
box, inside of whirfi is circular cardboard with 
a niinate slit in it. H\ sighting on the ripples as 
the cardboard turns. Alice gets only a momen- 
taiv riew of them through the liny slit and the 
rijrplcs seem to have stopped moving. 

Soda Straw Scale—Elbert P. Little of the 
Physical Science Study Committee at Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology explains the 
mechanics of ‘'huild-it-yourself” scales to Sandra 
lioorslcin. a student at Woodrow Wilson High 
School in VX asliinirton. J).(^ Made of two soda 


straws, a needle, bras^ screw and inatc!bbf>()k 
cover, the instrument is so sensitive it can weigl;|_ 
the wing of a 11 y. Little believes 100,000 shtdenis 
in liie United States will soon Ire' making 'apd 
ii-xing these devices. ^ 

Diapery lling Sp(;ctr<)scope—^That’s a spec, 
ti<isco})c made fioni an ordinary drapery-ring 
that Bill Steele, a student at Woodrow Wilst>n 
High School in Wa.shington, D.C., is holding. 
Cut into the strip of dHtk-coloured plastic in tlw- 
center of the wheel are tiny slits. When Bill 
looks through the slits, they break up the liplil 
into the colors of the spectrum. 

.Static Electricity—Static electricity jump', 
from a gl(»he to the hand of a student at Wot"i 
low Wilson High Srho.il in Washington, B.tl. 
The eleetiicity. is produced Iry a moving Is ii 
rulihing against an obstacle inside the globe. Tl< 
materials used in this s. ienlifir device : a globe 
juice can. cake jian and coat-hanger win 
luingc-Firidcr—Kll)»ert J'. Little of tl>. 
Plnsica! .Science Study t.ommitlee at Massaclii! 
.'•ells Institute of Techno,<,gy hohls up a horuc 
made range-tiirdcr for students at Woodrov. Wils 'i 
High School in Washington. U.C., to examine 
Built on the principle of a camcra’.s range-findei 
the de\icc enahle.s its user to bring together tin 
image's rclleeled fiom iwo mirrors. The appai i- 
tu" is used in the study of optical scieni: 







P(^PULATlO^ OF OUFi:(’E \li;OI I 1200 BX. 


Pa J/ilIMJPA 

Sonietune nM> wo csLiiiiitod tin popi 
jci.tion ot Indict at the time oi ihc* (iuat "Vt ai 
of Kurukshetia to have been 60 to 70 iniilion 
rhe‘ traditional date of the wai is 1102 BC 
but a majority ol scbolais think it to ha\ e 
I alien place al>out 1450 B C Some ha\f 
doubted the coiiectness ot oui estimate , bui 
’hev have neit pointed the-' errors in oui 
lUfthod ol estimation 

. The population ot Grt“ce about 1200 
B C, wc estimate to ha\t been 11 lakhs 
How we have estimate'd it is £>iven bedov The 
[Ktpul Uion of India ot old le, ‘India i.( 
‘lhaiat plus Pakistan is 4!k{ million in 1951 
ind that of Gieete 7 6 luilliem The ratio 
s‘57 1 nou Tinea l^hous ind fi\e himelicd 
cai>.a^o it V a sonn '()-()4 1 'the mean 
I ani< IS about 56 I 

lla'iiif teaaid to (iistance in tinu 
It natLiie ol ilata, anel laetois ot hntoiv 
sp('eiali\ as to iminiyiation <iud emn>iati(Ui 
H itiid pe slue net and the pos,ible diifei- 
(o-, in ate i ■'hi ae,rei mi nt is sutlicientlv 
lose il wi assuim that ihe* eio'wth ol 
( pulatioTi in these two ditleient countiu*^ 
Hitn lej^ions ha\e bex n at the . inie laie 
itou'liout till thltt^-(I^t centuries 

In lt>tU) Beloeli < stinn ted the jiopul i- 
’fin ot Gioecc at the death ot Augustus, 14 
I"* to hot lieen dl I d h' Beloch’s 

u et was ‘■'ualloi than the pie'se'ni Gieece 
Ufing 1200 >>ears the population incte'asod 
t; tinie.-> The population ol India at the 
me of Chandiagupta Maurva (120 B C ) 
In been estimated to ha\e been 186 rmllion 
(>e'o MAN in India, Oct 1962) In India thi 
I opulation ha‘ imiease'd dining 1150 veai 
'Die 2 9 times Hole again ttie aiieimeo^ 

' t lo^e 

.fust as we depended foi otn dat.i upon 
Il Mahdbhaiata in the case oi India \\< 
'pend entirely upon Hemti tor Giee (> 
he traditional date of the tall ol Tu)\ 'i-' 
i84 B.C, the Greek expeditiem to T o\ 
*nted ten years earlier m 1194 BC 


MOll \N DATTa 

nil i cin e \})loi atioiis hci\e .shown thftt’ 
'1 1 oit keiuel ol t) uth in Homer. 

< ’ ) fl( iiiei I ‘U net dh taken to be 

•"If 1 i' lenni le s( in lies ha\e pushed 
u I ui 1() lotlj enituis B C We haie used 
L’lcii ^ 11 111 1 ition of the Ilnd .inel Rouse’s 
fi nisi ition (t ihf Od' •^e■' and out lele- 
! me 1 IK In 1 h(Mi p i( I 

llii (s dull s ((,' 1 )'( 4 Ui is C) in hlS 
Idsliti ni She P(jn| > iiu-.'an W n (E L.S 
t’l t\vJi \ ) s e ^ 

H( ( Hi n ( I > fi I ])ie imed it (the 
Ut ck f \peditainai join to lio\)'as con¬ 
sisting Ol 1 d)(t \ St Is Hit Boetian comple- 
m nt nl t icli shpi hm ]2i' >^i<ii tliat of 
Ht Inp ol Pliil le ti te■' 2' 1-5' H 1 con- 

M ( he mi ant u»con\e\ uie ma\ mum and 
Hit miniiiuiiu lomplimenl at ui late he 
iioes >iol sp((ii\ Hie ameium 1 othtminhis 
ealaii,.ue <' hijis d ii r Hu weu' all 
KU I is \ ( 11 1 U 11 (US s\( sti tinm his 
(C LitU ol the shpis nl Philoetet' lu which 
all the men it oai < i< ' i me i 'Si w it is 

.Mpi likibie tlia* II 'A sii, I nu uiniies 

nil I it \> excep lu i iid high 

(Hue* e s Hti. 11' ' u n lU ‘o ei oss the 

niH M s with n a 111 n tii in ships, 

I nl ei \ < 1 tf I t I HI* wore 

ipd td 111 ( 1 I 11 nji. i' la .hiun 

S tin i' t I I tt I I I he largest 
UI d n III hij 111 1 I 1 nl lliosp who 

d 111] I i')h il pt senl- 

n 1st i I I )K e I I Hellas 

(( H I \ 1 1 1 h H* eaicity 

I I It 

I \dulls Hu Gii'ek 

II u) 

lull I 1 JOi 1 (' ’ 000 men 

2 

1 .u flu bn\i tieuie lecjunos several 
ml II ei'iieetions The total of ships is not 
]_0() 1 ) 1 " 1201) (Iluid pp 5.1-59) Now lor the 
upiiiiunulains kings in wai-lcHwlers men- 
lioniel h\ n.mip numbei 43 If for each king 
thuio IS 1 high ofticei and 1 esquire, the 
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total would be 129. The helmsmen did not 
vfight ; they were left behind to t^ke care of 
the ships, to serve as stewards and deal out 
•provisions (Iliad, p. 355) ^ They were usually 
two (of Odyssey, p. 83 ; 99-100; p. 39). 

After adding these, the total is 2541 and 
the grand total is 1,02,510+2,541—1,05,051. 

The validity of Thucydides’ argument 
depends upon the number of big and small 
ships being equal. There are three direct 
statements as to the number of big and small 
ships. (Iliad, pp. 53, 58, 296). The strength 
of other fleets may be inferred : (from Iliad, 
pp. 55, 57 ; Odyssey, p. 31). 


Tabulating them, 

we get 

Big .ships 

Small ships 

Boctians 50 

.... i Direct 

Philoctete.s 

7 C mention 

AchilletJ "... 

50 ) 

Agamemnon 120 

.... i 

Nireus 

3 I- Inferenc 

Nestor 

90 ’ 

iaO 

150 


In a sample of 300 ships out of 1206, the 
numbers of big and small ships are equal. 
So Thucydides is right in his argument. 

That the Greek army numbered 1,05.000 
is supported by internal evidences from 
Homer. The Trojans made an all-out attempt 
to drive away the Greek invaders and 
invading fleoL ; they camped in the open 
after reaching the wall built to protect the 
plain before Troy for the night and lit 
camp-fires. Homer says : 

“Such and so many wore the Trojans’ 
fires, 1 winkling in front of Ilium midway 
between the ships and the streams of 
Xanthus There wore a thousand fires burn¬ 
ing on the plain ; and round each one sat 
fifty men in the light of its blaze.” (Iliad, 
BK. Vril, p. 159). 

The number of Trojans is 50X'1000 
=;50,0Q0. Next day when the Trojans were 
attacking the Greek camp, and trying to 
burn the ships, Homer says : 

“And now like reapers who start from 
opposite sides of a rich man’s field and 
bring the wheat or barley tumbling down in 
armftds tiJl their swathes unite, the Trojans 


and Achacanas (i.e., Greeks) fell upon each 
other to destroy. Their numbers were equal, 
and panic was unthinkable to either side.” 
(Iliad, Bk. XI, pp. 198-199)*. ‘ ' 

So the Greeks on that day numbered 
50,000. - * ^ 

While the Trojans were encamping, in 
the open, Agamem'mon, the Greek Comnrian- 
dcr-in-Chief, was telling his audience * “of 
captains and counsellors of the Greeks ; 

“Now to my bitter disappointment 
(Zeus) bids me retreat to Argos in disgrace, 
with half my army lost.” (Iliad, Bk. IX, 
11 . 101 ). ' . 

Agamemnon proposed to “retreat to 
Argos in disgrace, with half my army lost 
. . . JMine fateful years have passed. Tb<' 
timbers of our ships have rotted and Ahen 
rigging perished.” (Iliad, Bk. II, p. 43). 

So the initial strength of the Greek 
army was 2X50.000-.-l ,00,000 men. 

This was without including AchilleV. 
and his contingent of 50x50.--2,500 meu 
Becau.se, he having quarrelled •with 
Agamemnon over the captive girl Brisci,s, 
was not taking any part in the war. 

This brings the total 1,02.500 with >u’ 
the .supernumeraries and helmsmen. Haa 
Achilles’ contingent been under Agamci- 
non at the lime of the Trojan attack on th ■ 
Greek camp, they would have outnumhcrc i 
the Trojans. 

The Greek army consisted of both coa- 
scripts and volunteers. Thucydides .says ; 

“When Eurystheiies did not ret uni. 
Atreus ascended the throne with the goriH- 
will of the Mycenaeans, who were afraid of 
the Heracliolae. Thus the Pclopidae surpass¬ 
ed the Perseidae, and 1 imagine that it w ■ ■ 
this heritage, combined with naval pn 
dominance, that enabled Agamemnon c 
inomilise his forces, “who were conscrira' 
rather than volunteers.” 

On the other hand, Ne.stor says a- 
Patroclus : 

“My friend, do you remember wh ii 
your father Menoetius told you, that day Ir 
sent you from Phthia to join Agamemncm 
I and King Odyesseus were in the hous’ 
and heard it all. We were on a recruiting' 
tour through the fertile land Achaea, wh-n 
we came to Peleus'isplendid house, whest^ 
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we found the Lord Menoetius and yourself, 
ajad' Achilles with you ’ (Iliad, Bk XT, 
p 217) . . 

• When we reinenibci Ibal jt t«tOK Ai,a 
rtiemnon two years to collect th( txpcdi- 

* lionary force, there cannot bo an> doubt 
that it consisted largely oi volunUcis 

Agamemnon and his brotlui Mcnclaus 
both sons of Atrous, were ‘the two comman¬ 
ders’ of the Greek aimy Ne-itoi speaks of 
Agamemnon as the better man sinct he 
LiU-S more people’ and as Sceptrred king 
11c furnished the largest numbei of shi])s— 
U)0 besides the 60 he ga\c to the Aicadians 
Ills following wa, h\ fai the finest and 
Miost numerous’ (Iliad Bk II p i5) 

Meiielaus fuinishcd 00 slaps Jt was to 
i\enge his wiong that the Gietks o'^sernbl- 
id the aimN Th(> lurnishc'd 220 ships on' 
(f 1206 Thew are likeh to have consefnjite d 
Llieir subjects 

• The othei kiiig> and uai k ide i had 

of Jho Seme nioliM uoi weie the\ so 
(weerful Th( itciuit to the ii contingents 
(It \cn hk(l\ to fi i\ e hi t n xoluntcei 
I oiu'h some of then jiiiimdii't iollowcr 
a\ iiavf been’ ( o i-., t ipti d ind n i i\ 
int \ if li 111 ul o 'Ungt n s 

The piipoifioi of V. iiisc ipts to o\hai 
(IS in du virtth. expediti t tone o 1 o 
assi3, at 1 5 

Ate jviioel 20 i inn I'ls legnded 
tlif mini ,\ a e 0 It d oldc nt i u 
n(i 1 lot nil il V ^(tvUe bi Ik (I'tfK 

1 IV ()n\ ns V( mil niiK > Me lit 1 ms 

hdlt lie oi It I nun Xctoi i a vcj 

i\ ole niin A-, tin e was some toiseiiji 
1 with 1 I, u \ to I i' K ts 1 I e fo t( 
possihJt w Mniik 111! ( i( armv n 
^(nteci nit inoie ■‘hati i nt ( en'h oi t) ( 
if iiopiil idon \ d look l\t h) 1 
( iis to leeruit voluiihei the n \ te i 

iirilv ie[iieseni(d ft tlnn o e- eve till fi 
■. lather neait'i to tne-ei^h'fi 

• We hi\t tslun dd the p o. oi < i i 
nscnpls to vtilunleets in the am ti In 

<fn 1 5 In those te^gjon'- when eon ci i 
1 prevailed the eonsoiipts iipiesniAd 
K-sevemth of the jxipulaiion md ii i ii 
Gitne the volunteers came oiu-eTdith of 
' peipulation may h ive tone as volimtecTs 


Just as some men of military age may have 
utidined from joining the army, others of 
ovei-dge may have \olunteered 

Consci jpts re prese nled one-seventh of the 
jiopui ition oi region A, where there was 
comenptjon , volunteers lepiesentgd one 
ei liOi ot population ot the lemaming 
i« on B 

A.n 1 tn con^LTipts jilus 5 6 th volun- 

I < 1 

f* 1 !( u aiiiiv lepieitnled of /i of 
popLil iti in in eon enpt nea plus ^ of 
ih 1 II pul Ul in of voliinteei area 
4? 

( 1 ’ (j ]i 1 c it of eiitue area 

,t ih 

! his I Mk u[)p 1 liti j ol tnose who 
jimed lh( aitnv 

() ditnnl then i uu h (hawee of a 

iiiai’ ( I niilit (1 ^ I iiiri hi umv as 

lot I t 1 till old (.itei wi-u tvtremely 
waMikc Soil w 1 pu I ml ii i was not 
|i(itiui I itlu 1 tair 111 iLv a ds liom 
1 mil 1 Militaiv e'ludilmn wiu gicatci 
m«i i ^e turn cm \ dion o iiot iieulture 
i i(v V 1 i! n hi I I III It li 1 lif v\ held 
(IK It am V 1 1 I UK ! i v ltd , ni 

I 1 II < m 1 \ t il n I hi Li 

'1 m 1 11 I' I e t )i ti I'u ainiA 
di t ' 1 n ' e J Ml 1 1 ( [)OT tion 

t ’ I u 'h 1 V upic 

I 

' I 

n ^ no) Ii! Minn 

111 

J 1 < Iiuomcs 

I ( 1 i i (oun- 

' (Ml mrahe r of 

1 n X md 

Il \ I I 11 c N and 

I V ll )( o' C IS 

'' ) n i 1 ( fiu ti'iicul- 
m i. t Ml f J [Iv v\ hi n the 
) fit in till lu len' woi Id 
I \ 1 1 ‘K ruome ot (hose 

I --I 1 111 in ihemstKes and their 
111 I II I tikn V 100 1(11 all such 
peiMiu (t I 1101 ma] eominunitv not m gup 
(t 1 mine we cm hnd the piopoition of 
those who hive twice that income i e, an 

M 7 



income, at which persons ihsly some 

coraforjs and primitive luxuries^ 

The proportion is some 33.4 per cent 

Two-thirds, or 66 <.6 per cent of the 
population had an income between 1 and 2 
They were the poorer people, whose condi¬ 
tion of life was more or less hard Fertility 
IS generally higher among poorer people , 
and pressuie of population was greatei 
iUnongst them in sialic economics War 
offered them opportunities Jor acquiring 
wealth, it is very likely they would volun- 
teci for active scivice 

So, we take two-thuds ot the people 
of militai V age, i e , one-eighth oi the popu¬ 
lation, volunteeied to go to 'Froy This 
would woik out to 

of ' ot ' ol 

r7 

— Ol 8 33 pti cent ot the total 
84 

population 

Population in ancient times increased 
very slowly The people of the Indus civil¬ 
isation incuased b> 4-6 pel cent pel cen¬ 
tury Theie no reason to think that the 
aiicieni Gi t ek-. incicasc‘d tasU i The a\ciage* 
life of the Cheeks in the ath centuiy BC is 
30 yeais W(' take the Homciic Greeks to 
have been of Sundbarg’s stationaiy tvpe, 
le, their age- d'stnbution was 

0 15 15 50 50 '& oxer 

330 500 170 

Sundbaig has shown that persons be¬ 
tween lh(' ages ot 15—50 aie always half 1ht 
total population in all eountnes and m all 
ages 

Though not as unrveisall', tiuc as the 
above ma]oi age-disliibuticui, the sub¬ 
divisions oi age-group 15—aO aie <»1 the 
following pattein in .stationary ty^ies 

1)- 20 20-35 35 50 | 15—50 | 50 & over 
*90 245 145 I 500 ) 170 


Age 20—25 is the military age. 
oxer 20 begin to think of their fujpie 
Then lathers are mostly of .ages andovei 
When the fatheis die patrimony is divided 
unong his descendants To live as comfor^ 
ably as then lathers did is the objective oi 
many This the ancient Greeks could only d( 
bv bunging virgin lands under cultivatioi 
bv cutting down trees, uprooting trunks and 
louts, and ploughijjg painfully with wooden 
lues—as vet ii|;as rare, and arrangin 
lor inigation It was not an easty task^ n 
llie lully and untertile Greece, where th. 
uxors ire non-perenmal streams Trade an?’ 
uts wfie as xet undeveloped 

Oi the 4i0 (245 165) persons in iHi 
1 gioup 20-50, 170 would expect to hi 
jirovided on the death ol their fatheis, tin 
Kiiiaining 240 xvould have to ‘fiqd fresli 
lu IcG and pa<^tures new Dividing these 24*’ 
ii (he piopbtlion ot 16.5 245, the number ( 
Those in the age-gioup 20-35 would be 162 
'ibese uo mod likely to volunteer for an 
nm\ CtUieer Foi the males and females ii 
t eonoinunity aie more or less equal, th 
]uoiK>ith)n ol uch males is 16 2^2 — 8 ’ 
111 (int ot The total popuiation 
'i hr Gioek army to Tiov 

G 1 
1 

ol ^ oi Ol 9 1 per emt 

100 

Th»' Totil population 

fTiijiii eqCtal wuehi to ill these esi 
HI PC. wi „ct (12 8 , 8 33 -b 8.33 ^ 9 1) ' 

0 d 4 pel cent ol the total population t i 
(iHrce Ol titllas to have been in the Grcci 
< .ptiliLjonai-y imee to rio> And the tota 
iipulation lias TOO 9 64 10 37 tunes 
,0 > 000 10 88,850 or 11 lakhs m round nun 
f (js TJio population may have been a litb 
lt« citri , but we think we aie not in error 
nioie than 10 per cent 
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Mr. LJ.^Yor) George truly desf'.ribod the Indian 
Civil Servire a.s the ;’.teel{v#jQ}& of the British 
f'olitica] structure in India in his famous speech 
i?i iK?* House of Commoits in 1922. Bui with llic 
.t|J)»roachinfr end of British rule the l.C.S. was 
wound up arid in October 194fj. the Premiers’ 
( orffefenee which met at New Delhi under the 
rffairrnanship of Sardar Ballahh Bhai Patel 
ilf-eided to replace that service hv the All Indian 
Ndministrative Service (later renamed as the 
Indian Administrative Service) the recruitment 
!oi which hef!;an in 19t7. 

■ ,As the new 5ei\ice has to work in a totally 
ilifferonl environment m which the sovereignty 
.1 the people of India has rejilaced the extra- 
lirritofial sovcrigntv ol the Biilish Parliament, 
i! would, be both inlere«tinp: and instructive t<i 
analyse its role in the new political set up in the 
I ountry. The service like other ('.ivil Services in 
liie world has to act as lh(“ iii’^trunjenl f)f executive 
l»oliries. It cannot itself forinulate those policies 
as that is the work of responsible ministers in 
'lie Parbaroerrtarv system of (iovernment. It has. 
ilierefore. to work within a limited sphere, i.c.. 
lie fiaine-w'ork of policies and jw^ranimes laid 
iown by Ministers responsible to the lefiislature. 
Ihit while the policies of particular Ministers and 
ahincts are subject to modification from time 
c time b(*<‘ause the Ministers ate birds of passasie. 
Ilf Indian Administraiivc Service has to niain- 
-lin continuity of administrative policy without 
'Inch the. work of Goverriinciif cannot he cariied 
"I Mttreover. although chaiijies in Ministry are 
ikoly to disturb the even tenor of Governmental 
ciiicies, the Constitution of India has liad down 
mne Directive Prirjciphts of State polit v which 
iiV the fuiidinp prinr,i])le« of the Indian politv 
md are morally binding on Minislets and 
ahlnelfe. Article 3B of the Constitution provides 
hat the Slate .shall try to establish “a social orcK'r 
wjjich justice, social, economic ami political" 
hall prevail. Above all, the Indian National 
ongreae, which is running the administration of 
9 


the (ounlrv has as its aim the eslahlishment of 
a soc ialist jiatleiii of •-ouety. 

These aic noble ideals for implementation 
hv any Go\einint-nl. But the politiinl leaders are 
by llicmscKfs imaital.’le of implementing them 
like llic mam win! piomiscs iluit they make to the 
elecioiate at tile time i.l qi-ncial elc'clioiis. They 
are. ihciefoic, in ;iieal dilticniix yvlnm they are 
pul in jiosilioiis ot powo wIumi- iticy have an 
opportunity ol cxci utin;.' lltcii policii-s and pro¬ 
grammes. At that lime the Ilivil Service comes 
to their rescue. It is. lh>-i«‘|ojc. i leai ih.it the 
dream of the neyv poli'ic.il. in nmimii am! social 
democracy (arniot l.-e realised wilhoiil tlic ]u-ip and 
co-opcralion of the |)remier sriyii c of the i ountry. 

But the Indian Adminisli.itiw S'lyice can, 
only woik as tlie sleclfrainc of the m w edifice 
if it is organised on pro|)er lines, ll is. therefore, 
iieces.sarv to inquire into the delects (o the organ- 
i.sation of the Service and to suggest the methods 
of impioying its coiiipo-ition and working. 

11 must, lioyscyei, he -talcd at the outset 
that tl’.c inoltlem of rcoi ganisalioii ol tlic public 
sciiiics ha- been lone, oyerdiic m tliis eountry. 
Tlie ineM'iil wiitei concimled his paper on the 
“I'uluiv of the lndi.m v.i\i) Seniie" lead at the 
Seventh Session of llu* liiili.iii I ohti<‘al Seience 
Confereme IvM at .l.ilpni in December 1944 
with this remaik ; ■ Theve is no doubt about the 
t.icl tliat the t.iyii .Sen ii e would be ladieally re¬ 
ft rmei I in tile Inline < oiislitulion of India. ^ 
I’nl no step h,|s tel been laken in that diieelion 
V/hieli dill's not mean dial there is no need for 
Ieore.inisalion of tin pnldii -eriiees. In fact, 
(lie White I’.tjiet )iii!ilis|ied in Pk'l.'f suggested 
that an impiiiv slmuld be held in 1942. The Joint 
Parlidincnlaii Committee also suggested an 
iin]i.‘ii\ In .1 I oimnittee of experts. Moreover, it 
was lepoileil in Mav l')4 4- that the Goyerument 
h.ul appointed Mr. Bowland. a relired l.C.S. 
Oflicer as Special olhcer on duty in the Home 
Department of (he Government of India to collect 
data and prepare a scheme for the reorganisation 
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oi the Civil Service after the war. But after the 
cessation of hostilities the Britisl^ Government 
decided to abdicate power and, hence, it could not 
accomplish that task. Moreover, when the 
Premier®’ Conference met at New Delhi in 1946 
it was faced with the ^ immediate task of filling 
the void (lealed hy the stoppage of recruitment 
to the Indian Civil Service. Therefore, at that 
time the work of undertaking a thorough inquiry 
j,int<i the working of the public serviees could not 
be taken up. But the need for such an inquiry 
should not be underrated as the onl> Commission 
which went into the details of the various 
questions relating to the public services was the 
Islington Commission which was appointed in 
1912 and whose lejroit although it was read> in 
lOl.®), could not he published hcfoie 1017 when it 
became out of dale No doubt, the Lee Commission 
of 1923 did inquire into the various Civil Service* 
questions hut it did not do so with any thorough¬ 
ness. After independen'’e the Planning Commis¬ 
sion requested Shri A D. Gorwala to submit a 
report on Public Administration in India which 
he did in 1931 The Government of India also 
utilised the expert services of Dean Paul Appleb\ 
who submitted two reports to the Government 
of India But the sc rc'porl® had a limited obteclive 
in view and were more of the nature of snapshots 
of the Indian administrative wing rather than 
comprehensive reports on the organisation ard 
working of the admrnis'iative machine. Conse- 
quentlv. a full-scale inquirv into the strucluic 
and working of the Civil Services in India is 
long overdue 

But the uew Service has been chrislcned a® 
the Indian Administrative Serviee which term 
gives a better idea of the nature of its work than 
the* term Indian Civil Service which seemed to 
imply the whole airnv of public servants in India, 
although it arlualh rneaut onlv the higher Civil 
Servants belonging to a few executive departments 

The importance of the problem of recruit¬ 
ment and c onti ol of the Serv ice cannot be ov<‘r- 
emphasbed because if the original selection is 
carelesslv made, no amount of in-service train¬ 
ing can rectify the initial mistake. But the mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service occupied an 
anomalous position, as they were recruited and 
controlled hv the Secretary of State for India, 
although thev were borne on the cadre of the 
provincial Govemraenls and a majority of them 
also worked under those Governments. The 


Governments under whom they worked had onlv 
minor disciplinary power over them. With tire 
appearance of the Sec retary of State m * 
ulttmale head of the Indian adminikration ail«i 
the transfer of power, the functions of that, high 
dignatory have devolved on the Government of 
Iriclra. Consequently, the Government of India 
recruits the personnel of the Indian Administia 
live Service, although its members are home' on 
the Stale cadre and work under the various'' 
Slate Governments. This provides for the indireu 
adniinislrativc control of the Union Government 
over the Slate Governments through a control 
of their Civil Service personnel. This fact aho 
leacb to administrative uniformity and is a 
safeguard against fissiparuus teudeiicies, although 
it is iiidefeusible on the basis of the principlrw 
of jruhlic administration. It also offends against 
tire federal nature of our Constitution But, in 
fact, in the present err umstanees of India w< 
ic^quin* more such seivires. Hence the pioposel 
of the (fovermiieiit to c'slahlish three iiioie VII 
luilia Services re. Medical, Forestry and Engineer 
ing has been haib'd on ill hands s 

The reciuihiienl i> the Indian Adniiriis 
ti.ilivc Service is made on the result ol competi 
live < xauiinatiou held in October every vear. Tin 
cxanmiatioii is held at various important Icmiis 
of the countiv It is open to all Arts, Sc'ienci 
Couinierce, Agricullurc t.iadiiates and Engineer 
ing arid Law (riaduates of some Universities 
who an* bc*tween the ages of 21-21. The uppe i 
ag« limit ]s however relaxahle in favour of 
scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, bona fide di- 
plated [H*i&ons from Pakislari residents of tin 
foirnc^r French Settleuieiits, candidates fioii 
Arulaman anti Nicobar Islands and certain cate 
gone-, of Government servants. 

In puisiianre of the recommendations ol 
the Public Services (Qualifications for Recruit 
rnent) Committee, the Government of India decici 
ed that with effect from August 1960 a candidate 
appearing at an open coinpelrtive examination 
will have only two chrnces with the excpjrtion 
of sfhf'duled castes, scheduled tribes, displaced 
persons and departmental candidates for certahi 
services The Committee thought that “The 
mental qualities as also the personality can best 
bf tested in one or at the most two examinations ’ 
There is, no doubt, some substance in this 
argument as a eandidale who fails twice hut 
corals out successful in the third attempt is 
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j-enerafly one who has mastered the technique three subjects carrying 200 marks each have to 
.and attained success on the basis of his offered. In Part three two subjects carrying 200 

SxfxJrience rather ^an brilliance. But from the inaik^ eacli have to be aeletted out ot a list of 15 

landidatcs’ side it may be argued that the first subjeil". The last pait coiusists of a personality, 
ilttempt is to make them familiar with the system test cart)mg a maximum of 400 marks. Thus the 
•of examination. The second is a real attempt, total number of marks including those fixed fo** 
But* if a candidate fails in it he should be given tin jn I'^onalily le-^l is IBiO. Only those candidates 
mother opportunity. This is a plea for reverting who leadi a qualifying standard in the written 
U)‘the old practire of allowing ihiee thatues to (vaimnaiion aie called for the oiai examination, 
(veiv candidate. i ill lO'iO the (andulales had to secure qualify- 

But before we discuss the problem of recruit- ms> m.uk-. m the latlei examination in order to 
inent it has to be pointed out that the caiibrc of be diailde loi appomlinenl but now the marlbs 
(^in^idates who are selected for the Indian Aclmi- obtamnl m tin oral rest are added to those 

nisfiative Service is not as high as tliat of entrants oIliini<! m iIk wntten i xaiiunlaion. 

lo the Indian Civil Service. 1’he most important J lu advisability of puniding for a maximum 

1148011 foi this is that after the transfer of power of 4(){) marks for the personality test >8 not 
■’nd simultaneous partition, tlie British members abovt (ontioveisy birausi the reliability oi 
id the Service retired and the Mu-jlim tivil thi- t( lui- not been i-tablisbcd so far. It was 
•^eivants opted for the new dominion of Pakistan k-. injiisilde loi pulling down many a biilliant 
with the lesull that the cadre of the Indian Civil landidale on the li-.! oj '-iuu‘">ful landidates fot 
heiviee be<am^ depleted. Therefore, a laige innnl'er Uie Indian (ivil '^eivice whin the maximum 
of.vencancies bad to be filled during the post- mait'- foi tin same weu oiilv 200 But when the 
paitition period. Before this, not more than half niaxiinum maiks have been doubled in the Indian 
r do/en appointments used to be made annually Admmistialni Service the problem should be 
fiom the same lei iintmenl area hut wlicn a large iiaudlcd very caiefullv In this i onneclion it will 
munliei of i andidates had to be selected fiom Ite useful to exanmie the results of anyone year, 
this field Uie siatnUtd wms bound to go down sa\ 1047 In that vear the candidates who 
is even those* caiididalos who obtained a very stood thud, loiuth ind fifth in the written 
low position and wlio would have been injected exaiiimatioa obtained the seventh, eighth and 
Icefoie, were also selected foi appointment. Even twchrii position- m th< list of successful can¬ 
al piesent there is a 'hoitagc of peisonnel in didPcs Ivcau-e ihi \ scolded less than 200 marks 
t< tins of llip aulhoiiscd strength of the 1.4.8 ni iIh viva vocc examination while the can- 
which was 2117 on 1st jamiai) 1962.® but the didalcs wJij obtained the tlnid fourth, fifth and 

titnnlier of olliccis m jrosilion was ruluallv sixth po-itions ni the li-l ol succissful randidates 

IJITO. The average mnual n-ciuitmcnt lo the obtained ies<. niaiks m Mie wiillon examination 
Seivice during 1956 to 1959 was 65. \nd on than tiu above mention'd (andiclates hut they 

2Bth May, 1962. the Horae Ministei di-closed in mie puli d up m the list du< to a high score in 

the l,ok Sahha that llic Gov eminent proposi’d lo the oial ex.iminatron Another instance of die 
leiiuit aliXiul 90 candidate's a vear to the" Indian difotive natuie ot th< viva voee examination 
Adininistialive Service durimr the next ‘ew ui the tail that the cmdidale who obtained the 
years.'' This fact has affeele'd the I'Hieiemy of the llnilutli position m 'he wntten exmiination 


public seivice in yet anolhei way One lo the obtained the fouile't ipli persitinn in the lis. of 
retiieinent of a large miinhei of seniois ihc* fiebl smees-iid andidales as he scored the highest 
was left open for the juniois. son i <tf wh m inimb( i ol marks in the viva voce test, 
were appointed to manv biglilv lesponsible \»(OMlin<: to llie llnion Public Servii^ 

’posts. ( ommi-sieur the inteivicw Icht aims at “an assess- 


The syllabus consists of thiec parts The menf of the mental calibre of the candidate 


first part consists of lompulsory papers cariying when that leim is under-.tood to include not only 
a total of 450 marks. This group consists of tluce iiUellei liial qualities but aho social and moral 


papers, vij., English Essay, Geneial Engli-h and tiaps of pcisoualitv Some of the qualities to 
General Knowledge, each, carrying a maximum of he judged are mental alertness, critical powecfi 
150 marks. In part two coiisistiug of 23 subjects of assimilation, e'lear ind logical exposition. 
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. balatiiue of judgment, variety and depth of inter¬ 
ests, ability for social cohesion and leadeiship. 
inteliecfual and itiorai integnt).” But it i'* not 
clear how within the diojl s))acp of about a 
quartet of an h«)UT the ’‘Board of Competent and 
unbiassed ol)sei\eis” are able to judsje these 
diverse* qualities of tandidates 

II would, howevei. be wtona to juesume 
that the majority of I.A.S. officers consist of 
those who liavc been •.elected thiougb a compe. 
tilive examination In ^ut out of 1830 oflitcis 
in position at the en I of l%fl. 216 were 
members of the I( S . 01 “Wat SerAue” oHifcis, 
198 reiruited on the basis of two special te- 
eruitments tn 1049-31 and 1936-37. 398 vlirectU 
reeiuited on the* basis c>f open rotnpelilion and 
727 piornoted lioin Stale Seixices Thus the 
nurnbei of I A.'*' ofhcec. leetuited on the ba-.is 
of open (onipelilive examinations less than 
33 pet Aerit of the lolal niiniber of offieets in 
service ** It ma^ also he pointed out that the 
promotion of a laice ounthei oi PCS olfieeis 
to the Set vice is bound to tell on its effic lenc \ 
and all India outlook The selection foi the 
State Executive Sc-ivice is n,>i so siifl ns that loi 
the highest seivice which is ic'ciuited fiom 
among the hesi gtachiales throughout the (ounti\. 

• Moieovcn, the oftiec'is of the Stale Seivice ccuie 
rallv suffc'i lioni ,1 pio.mcial bias || vmiuIcI ibiis 
be desiiable lo lediice llie pen eiitam of pio 
motions fiom the Stale Seivice and fill sucli 
vacancies on tbe iiasis ol direct ri'eniilnient 

Till ic'centlv the* piobatiotian tiainiri" was 
impaited at tbe Irichan Achtiinistialive Seivic* 
Trait'ing Seliool al !V.-w Delhi Rut on 1st 
September, 1930. the I.A.S Tiainimi School al 
Delhi and the I A.S. SlalT College. Simla wen 
merged into the National Acaclemv of Aclmini-tra- 
tion at Musfeoutie During the poiiod of tiainiii" 
the probationers jiie tauaht Indian Ciiininal law 
and PrcKcduie, Ceneial and clisliict Adminis¬ 
tration. the Administrative Histoiv ol India 
General Principles of Fcoiioinics and ihe five veai 
plans, ic'siional lansiiages and Hindi, auto 
mechanirs and hoise-riding. 

But die real tiainiug, however, hc'gins with 
the assumption of dutii-s In the new entiants to 
the Service aflei then liave suct'essfullv under¬ 
gone the pTohationai \ liaining They are posted 
to work undei a senioi collector in a district 
where' they learn by doing. It is this ]),ait of theii 
training which is most important and most 



neglected al present. One reaspn for this is lim 
very few senior and experienced coHeclors h,i\.. 
bet*n left in the districts. Moifovef. the Colleelnt 
has so many calls on his time due to the dem* 
cralij nature of the Government and his. ui 
creased responsibilities in the field of plannin, * 
that Ire has hardly time to pay attention to <ii 
training of the young recruits. A. D. Gorwal c 
categoric ally states : ‘in the I.A.S. there is un 
doubtedJy good material. If in the years to conn 
It so hapjiens that it does not lieai eomparisoi 
with the best men of the past, one reason will b 
lailure in training.”' 

In U.P iheie is iii-seiviee tiaiiiing also ,tl 
an offic ei \ Training Sc 'lool at Allahabad. But 
heie it must be stated without eciuivocation llt.i! 
tlic- pciiod of piobdtion is not utilised foi kc*ef 
mg the new eritiaiil iiiidcu ibe (on<-tant ribsc i 
vation of his -upeiiois so that !»• niav b 
rejec led il fund unsuitalile foi sc'rvice and '*\ei\ 
body who is apiiointeil on probation is almo*-! 
always absoibed iii the peirnaneiit cache* of ,tb' 
Service In this vvav a v<'iv good oppoilunitv 1 
wc'ed out unsuitable cancliclates is lost due* I 
c aieli'ssness. 

Ill I9(il tin (.oveinmeiit ol India decide i 
to im lease* the iieriod oi «inol.'alion foi lu v 
(iiliaiils to the Seivice* fiom one to twc< \eai 
Eailui lilt (|uesfion of the ii c oiihimalion w.i 
dccicltil on flic basis of then woik cluriiig ibi 
pi'iiorl ol piobalionan liainirii: but bciieefoilli 
tlic'it vvoik III the field foi OIK* vc'ai aDo wouli' 
be* lake'll into e oiisieleialioii before tbev ai 
eonfiiim-d But, liowevei foi ibctsj. , aiicliekiti 
who have bc'cn jiromoled fiom Stale* S<>i\iee lb 
peiiod of ])robation would temam one year on! 

Ill u*!*aii1 to work ihc* new Seivice has ben 
assigi eel a lai infe'iioi lole to its predeces■^e i 
This is natuial when In lia has atlainecl fie*odoi 
ftoin loii'ign rule The poweis of the Civii 
set vIII* vve*ip bound to shiink undei a lull 
fledgc'd parliameiitaiy system of (.oveinmeu 
wbieh has he<*n established in India by oii' 
Coiislituliein. But although the Civil Sei-vanl’ 
political duties have come to an end his adnn 
riisliative imporlanee has inorc*asecl due to tb 
inipae t of platyninu. Thus in addition to In 
rioimal duties the Collector has to act as tb 
district development officer and in this eapacit 
has to co-ordinate the /arious schemes of sori ' 
and economic development sponsored by ibi 
Central and Sfate Gove^rmnents in his district 




Th<* meirabeTs of ^he Indian Cm! Servuc 
«iino>e<l gcnoroub (<m(lilionH of clui 

'rnainly to tlje . fowsign composjlion of iN pt i 
vdnnel. Thrv Mieio entitled to long peiiodM of 
l*tiv©»and received'lai^,f salatieb But with tin 
‘(li'^aupearam ( of tlu foicign thimnl th<tM 

(ondilions do not oj/tain in out hi^hebl scivki 
I he members of tlie Indian Adminisliatnr 
''(rvicc aie entitled to the sarm amount ol ha\« 

IS ifs admi'»sihle to ilass 1 oiTuiis of the fcntial 
( overnjneni in teini'i of the Hevisid la-avi 

llti^p of lOli In this niatUr theiifou thi \ 

I ^ not gum an> pt feimlial litalmmi om i 

.Thei Union t ml Snvints 

fheir salary si alts ha\f also been mast and 
H mint inodtst in (om|)ai isio \ with tin salan 
(‘altfi in th( Indian ( ml Sniiit in which a luw 
ntiaiit meued a h is' '•Ititin^ sjliit of Bs 

liO and leached the maviimiin of the liin“ stale 
( Rs 2 2'‘»0 in 25 \eais In Madias Pitsidt m \ 
lowciei, the iriaximniu ,iad< in the limt sc ih 
« IS Rs 2 5(10- htcaiisi llnu an no c otn iiission 
MS 111 that State But in du Indian \(lmiiU'ti ituc 
'■(icl’cc tlu basil sfaitm salin till ^Ki Vlmli 
l<)6() was Rs ISO and f'lc miMiTiiiin i 1 tin jiinii r 
lie to wlinh i mw ciiliaiit is p isod in loiniii 
s iMic was Rs 950»- iltTin d'lc dtc i i shmm ol 
l'>\tars IliMc wa also i sirnoi si ale wilh salii\ 
iiiipis of Rs an! Rs ] f’OO ill in liilt 

dti I 2' veils’ sMMic to whii h e incmbcr ot tin 
's'lMie of OM 1 si\ Ml s stainling Wtis ili d It 
t I ippointnicnt \lori„ with ihosi ainlis di i 
itss allowanii ms dso nliinssihli But *^1 in ls| 
\piil PH'O’' tin pinioi I ill laiiKs a sdii\ >i 
Is 100- to Rs 1 (XK) and the stmoi s( jP hi- 
I m clnidid into linn '' ate iRs OtKt- IfOOi nnl 
ilccticm (fiadt I Rs 1 BOO Rs 2 IKMl) Tin spin 
f the tmu stale has beta iiduiid fiom 25 to 22 
iis to bung It on par with (mtiil Siimms 
A Mr\ SCI ions thaigc against thi Indnii ( ml 
s ivice was that it was huieauiiatu in natnu N 
• t nhl biiiciuciatu ttmlcncus aie piiserit in tin 
< i\i! Senile ol all niodiin stales which I le t is 
due to the intreasingl, nuineioiis and eoniplts 
Moblems of pitsmtelaA (.oxeiinnuits and th 
Ink o) lime and eapacils on the pail of tin le i 
i iliiiee. to deal with them dm to which the latte i 
' ue mule and moie mifters foi the ( ml "i' 
lee which has to beai full Te'sponsihilil\ foi its 
Hlions and, theiefore, priK.eods with eaution and 
‘iieumappction But the mam reasons for the eii 
Inal attitude of Indian l<*a<\eip liwaids the Indian 
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(ml SfiMci wen its foiei^n eoinposition and tlie 
o\( iwln itnm^ nature ol Us poweis Mo sphere of 
(»o\e inini nl— txieulivt Icgislatue or judicial— 
w u out 1 le flu seope ol its functions and pow«rs 
Old I elMiniMiii! iMi dl the thieve branches of 
(him Milt lit \s lilt It gislatuies in India werfe 
non \(1M M I (lilts lilt lull Stniec ran the 
will I h w )l (,o\ttiun lit foi a veil long time. 

R w I till ill 1 ih( pi s] t ol ilu Rclornis of 

ill I till l( isliUiKs wilt _,i\en some powers 
anil siiK, till, ii), split!* ol woik of the 

Iniliiii ( ui! 's i\i( 111 r -111 to 111 turtaileel But the 
nt w htiM I hi siutiil i|s ]d( m an entirely 
thin il iimos||i(i( { otis( (pit iit!\ its functions 
aie loiiljiKil 1 , till 1 III nisii lint In lei only But 

III spii( ,j Mil iis iilhitiKt on iht (roverri' 

lilt III 1-. I iimtl I h I It hit iiise willioiif its eX- 

pe iI nlvnt tile I’11ii imi iil ii\ 's\stfiu ol Govern* 
me III whiih [Hits Hi iiiiiiMii at tin head of a 
(•'Ctiiimtii (|( p iiioMit 1 11 not siitteid tint this 
nt t i! I I ( 11 |..( HU Mil ss II \ ll 11 Ill 

\ ( 1 ! V is 1 p 1 H ll tint We tannotsay 

lint ll III- I'uilt iq 111 ' ithlion woilh the iiame.’*^ 

But liiilitniis ii( 11 1 ndi III i (In Moieovfer, 

iht inthaii \ I no iilut '"'*i\i(i has inheiited 
iht It itli'ioiis 1 I pit I (ss ,1 lilt Indian Civil 
W(i\i(( [ll ill ( T I III M ^nowiss apltv 
|)(>nil (till 1 III tpi I 11 is II I whelhei the 

i \ '- h (s I ll I hli n 111 ilht 1 whetliei the 

ll itiiiioi 0 hi- is ippiopiiiit loi toiiteniporary 
Inili ill In' III ( 1 ll 'sticiti developed the 
Ir (hli ns f imivmiU mull hl\ lovah\ and 
mil I l\ I! Ill )l me i ii I id i\ m wlw'lhti the 

in Iw I lit ni\ I ' les> ti v m |||( eiieuins- 

I in It w Hill till wimh is e mharkiii<; on 

1 1 Ik s( Ik m | si jt hi<| teononiit re- 

1 oiis| mil 1 wi'h I \ nw I i nsiii_ tin si mdard of 

lum < I ill p I I \ h nt leejntl in jioverty 

ml eiisiiv III ihi- Ml M It Is piiliiieul 'o ask 
wilt iht I iht ( i\ I '"'iM ' s hoiiltl not be infected 

with tin (Ills 1(1(1 /( ll III I (lot iiiiii^ the sue lal 

ami t mum it up in In sp'itlnel inaniui ])us~ 
sihll 

11 ns list! 1 Hs( - HI'the I piohleni W hethei; 
lilt I ll s i\ Hits shouh! loritinut It be lecruited 

Ol lilt I 1-1 ll I „( tu I it Ill'll ll t (lilt atioii Ol the^ 

slniij'ti III iMiunttl I" pt'ssts.. i knowU'dgt of the 
solid stient'cs pailieulaih Itonomns Some 
I'toplt hue tiuesliointl toe iitlliU id tin jencialist 
idiniiiisliafoi III lilt tetiiionin stale of toda> It 
has (\en lieim sugusied that an Feonomu Seivice 
should he s(*l up to look aflei the e‘ion«mir artili- 
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ties of rise state. But knowledge of Econoraicss does 
not necessarily carry with it executive and 
managerial ability whi'th are of greater cpnse- 
^ence. In the opinion of A. D. Gorwala also 
“There would seen to be no case for a special Eco¬ 
nomic .Civil Service.’”^ Actually, however, for 
manning the senior managerial posts in the public 
enterprises the Government of India decided in 
1957 to set up an “Industrial Management Po(d” 
organised in seven grades. But the idea of an Eco¬ 
nomic Service as such has not found favour with 
the Government. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed <»ut that the 
organisation and role of the I.A.S. in administra¬ 
tion are the same as those of its predecessor. But 
due to the federal natuic of our polity and the 
erosion of national feeling and its supersession by 
regional sentiments, the role of the I.A.S. as a 
stabilising and unifying force has liecoro“ even 
more important than that of the I.G.S. This is not 
an easy task as duo to its heterogeneous character, 
the I.A.S., itself has not been able to develop that 
esprit dc corps which was a characteristic of the 
old service. But as in vie v of the falling standards 
of University education it would be unwise to re¬ 
cruit all the Civil servants—a large number of 
whom would be needed to make planning a suc¬ 
cess—on the basis of a written competition and 
some candidates from h’gher age groups would 
have to he recruited, special efforts would havtr 
to' he made to develop such a spirit. It inay .also 
be confessed here that although sonic defects of 


’ the old Civil Service have ^en remoted in the 
new service, many still persist exccqpt where tl^py 
have automatically disappeared due to changes ii/ 
the political set up. These defects would , continue 
to exist and detract from the efficiency of tin: 
Indian Administrative Service to act as the instfu-* 
ment of the new social, economic and political' 
forces so long as the Service is not reorganised 
on a scientific basis. 
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THE RT. HON’BLE V. S. SRINIVASA 
=^ASTRI : A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY . By P. 
kodanda Rao. Asia Publishing House, Ballard 
Kslatc. Bombay, D/Demy 8vo. Pp. 476. Price ; 

iU 28. 

I’ruly as Chakravarti C. Rajagopalachari says 
ill course of his short but pithy foreward to this 
\cry fascinating volume, this, the first coinprc- 
licnsivc biography \)f the late V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastii by one who has been his Persona! Secre¬ 
tary for more than a decad*-. has been “a great 

''crvicc.by giving us all an authoritative 

)iolitical biography” of one who has been 'one 
i>f the most brilliant antong those who, in the first 
• Iccade of this century, dedicated themselves 
entirely to the cause of freedom.” 

Born in a very orthodox Brahmin family in 
1869—^Iiis father was a professional priest and a 
iTeal Sanskrit scholar—^V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, 
after he had passed through a brilliant educa- 
lional career in School and College, took to the 
leaching profession soon after his graduailon in 
1888. Even as a teacher he began to evince keen 
inlerest in the burning social questions of tV»c 
day like marriage reform, educational progress 
etc. It was with the turn of the century shat 
C'opai Krishna Gokhale, an adrent liberal it* bis 
political views and deriving his inspiration mainly 
from the late Mahadev Govinda Ranade, an 
eminent scholar, social reformer and a Judge of 
die 3ond)ay High Court, whom he acknowledged 
as* his Guru, felt the need for creating an orgar.i- 
5'ation of dedicated workers for fostering the 
spirit of liberalism and constitutionalism with a 


view to rescuing the mind of the patriotic .dements^ 
in the country from the increasing grip of the 
nationalists under the leadership of Bal Gangadhar 
'filak with their philosophy of extremism. It was 
with this end in view that Gokhale established 
tlie Ser\ants of India Society in Poona in 1905 
as a sort secular missionery organization and a 
training ground for a band of devoted workers 
flcdicated to the service of the country -and her 
jicfiplc. The philosophy of the Servants of India 
Society ileeply moved Sastri and he immd'ately 
decided that this was somelhng for which he had 
always been seeking to leacli out in his own inner 
mind. It was tin- '.ame veai that Gokhale was 
seliediiled to pn'side over the Benares session of 
the Indian National Congress at the comparatively 
young age of oniy ,Sy and Sastri attended the 
Congress as a delegate, primarily to meet Gokhale 
and e<tnfirm the (leei.sion wliieh he had already 
leritalivel) taken to join tlie Society as one o' its 
wotkers. 'J'lie meeting only hardened this earlier, 
decision and he duly applied for admittance into 
tfie ranks of the chosen. 'This led to a second 
meeting in Poona during the following Easter 
and it was during the following year that be 
finally resigned his job in the High School where., 
lie was working as Head Master and joined the 
Society He remained an ardent worker and even- 
luallv' became the leader of the Society on 
(iokhalc’s demise a position which he retained 
to the end of his very full and fairly long life. , 
Kodanda Rao’s is an authentic record of 
Sastri’s entire political life and of his em'nent 
contributions to contemporary ^politic.il thinking 



patb fsQM those vijio came to aastime the active 
feademhip of the ittation, notably from that of 
Qan^hi end his followe^rje Poiitical differences 
JtOtVtfithstaiiding, however, he had such cathoheUy 
^ of views and a natural reverence for the other 
maitSii bona fide points of view, that these differ- 
"eiaiies have always been tempered, throtigbout his 

with a measuie of sweet reasonableness and 
hooomodalion that deep and abiding personal 
friendships grew thiough these apparent diffei- 
eitees to last to the end oi his mortal clny-. The 
/present leviewer, who had the very great ptivi- 
lege of working in close assoeiatiun ivilh this 
^^eat man for a very slioit while, itmeinheis one 
ocoasion when, on account of the differences 
between the iValiorial Lihnal Fedeiati<,n and 
Mahatma Gandhi and his siimul in iheir res. 
peetive attitudes to the Gcneuimenl ol India \ct. 
1035, tfie late Sii C Y Chiritamoni. Ed'tc i of 
the “Leadei” and then President of the Federa¬ 
tion, was almost neai-ahusive of (Jandhi in one 
of his ediloitals Sastri immediatel) reacted with 
vitriolic sajcasm and asked Chinlamoni if he 
thought that lie only had a monopoly of patrio¬ 
tism ?—honafide dilfeiemeh in points of view 
notwithstanding, he did not se what right Chinta- 
motti had to doubt the quality Gamlhrs love of 
eountry. 

Sastri had represented the nation on a 
variety of international fomius on a variety 
of assignments and everywhere he both 
raised the stature and enhanced ffie pre- 


#10^ of his om|w% and hef Iwm or., 

eouH truly say that He epitdthis^ iir hi» pertoi 
all that India could desire , to Jbe, but, unfla 
tunately. was not. , 

KARUt»lA. K, NasO)!* 

THE COLLECTED WORKS 11 
MAHATMA GADHJ : Voiiniie» Eigtit (19C2 
and Nfi^e (1963). JPp. xidif + 60t and xxi 
f- 668 respectively. Publicution# Division 
Govcmmmt of India. Rs. 9 each 

The period covered by the volur.*', 
under review are from January to Augii^ 
] 908 and September, 1908 to Novembe r 
1909, respectively This coincides rough!' 
With the ascending curve of the struggle n 
South Africa in which Gandhiji led IM 
Indian community in peaceful rebellin 
against racial discnmination and human n 
dignity The Editor correctly draws at ten 
lion in his introductions to some of th< 
salient features ot satyagraha as it graciu 
ally evolved during its formative peiied 
how untiring negotiation and an effort i 
educate both the contending parties pold 
cally as well as morally, anci a transparc i 
concern for Truth with the determine tn t 
to be always in the right, form two of it 
most outstanding characteristics 

The Publications Division deserve co 
gialulation lor the excellent work they a 
doing for rendeiing all of Gandhip’s writ 
mgs available at a very reasonable price 

Nirmal Kumai Bos( 
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Indian Periodicals 


Village Plans 

Tarlok Singh, writing in the Yojana has 
bomethmg ni immense topical interest to bn) * 

A village plan ha>' to piovidc for (aj things 
whiih the people of the village laii and should 
do ihenibelves and (1>) the bcivices and othei 
assistance whuh should he made available to 
them. 

til age Agiicultnral Plan: The main le- 
sources ol the village aie land and lahoji. Ihi 
core of the viUar,e plan has to lie acrirultme 
Tot agiKultme cultivators ref]uire eeitam tcih- 
nical guidance and assmiance 'lechniial adviie 
IS iieAlc d. for uistatii e. in the liellei use of vvalei 
improved sec’ds, feitilisei and manuring piaitues, 
plant protes lion cti Assistance is iisjuiifcl for 
laising the pioductivilv of land lliiough soil 
conseivalion iiiigation. supply ol foitilisei, «l< 

1^01 advice and assistance lo he effective a 
nundiei of conditions have to lie lulfillcd Ihe 
CAlenston machinei^. including block, kvoi e\ 
tension ofliteib and village level woikcr®, must be 
adc'qualc to the I ask entrusted to them In jnac- 
licc\ thcii qualitv vanes a gieal deal and often 
tliey do not give the intensive attention ncrdeci 
fill auuculluie 'secondiv, the total rosonic es 
available lo the block may not he sufliciint loi 
irite.isivc vvoik in all llit villages It is then foie, 
necc'^saiy to make a selection of village’s in which 
(onceiitraled weak will he done. At the saint 
tinu*. cffoils sliould bt made to obtain laigci re- 
souiees foi the block. Tliirdh, it is diffiiull lo 
cairv adviie and assistance to every fainiei in- 
diviciiialiv (ultivalois in each village have, 
iheiefore. lo le organised to function as a a,rou]), 
liolh for doing things and foi leceivina assislaiice 
and aclvice. 

The two essential organisations are the 
V'^illage Paiuhayat and the Co-operative. There 
mav he dilTirnlties in making these organisations 
w 01 k c’flic lenliy. oi in getting all the cuM ;alors 
emoiled as members of the cooperative But. 
under out conditions, organisation through the 
village Paiuhayal and the co-operative is ab¬ 
solutely iiidis])fnsdb]e for village planning. 

An agrii’iiUiiial plan for a village should 
]>rovide for two groups of measures. Firstly, 
those things which the people themselves ran do 


have to be organised and facilitated. These w* 
include minoc irrigation, including biiiUnf^' < I 
wells and local irrigation schemes, boi> conn 
vulion and tontuui bunding, digging of ii 1.1 
channels loi utilising iirigation from the lai j 
schemes, digging and mainlcannce of vill ( 
tanks, village fuel plantations, schemes loi' \ i 
sation of local manuiia] icsouiccs, etc. t 

are works which ic’cjmie labour on the pait 1 
the jicople, usUdllv functioning in gioup , ic 1) 
some technical and linancial assiMianie I'm >■< 
woik', specially iiiigation fiom the laigci |* 
jects, lespoftsibilily lies with the benefa'cinn 
If they fail the village Panchaval must bavi 
woik cairiecl out ihe cc>st being charged to i 
lieneficiaiics 

The second group of scheme’s an th' 
vvhicti involve assisianci to nicUvidual full' 
tors Of these, ihi most impoitaiil is ciidil, b ' 
slioil and meclium-leim, eg, for fc-itilisi 
sc’edb, wells, 1 tc Jilt setond impoitint aspect 
making supphe-s avaibibh nolahlv fcitili'C 
impioved src’cls. inscdiculis eli Foi ctcdil a 
sii])i)lies, it is nccc'ssaiy to asieiluin in clela I 1 
uipiuc'inents of nuhvidua) lullivatois and 
meet these to the giealcsl evteiit possihh 1' 
does not lecjuiie ]m)diulion plans for indi’uh 1 
laimeis in ihe sense of living laigets of piodi 
Imn But it dots tt*cfuiic that .in atlcmiit will ' 
matle to asceitam the handicaps Irom whnh ei 
cullivatoi suffeis and to piovule asaiiisi these 
far as possible Thc're aie sonie handicaps sn i 
as small uneconomic holdings such as high ren 
Ol insecurit) of tenure which can lie (>v“Mon 
piovidecl the existing legislation toticeinlng' lai I 
ipfoims is imjilc'menled vigorousb m coopc 
lion with tile village (onimiinily and collusn 
and false c*rliies aie not jierniilled. While 
agricultural plan for a village would not oti 
iiarilv bpccify targets of production, it should 1 
based on a hioad crop plan. Indicating’ w'hi 
lands and lo what extent would go under differc ' 
crops. It should also spi'cify the vmrks to 1 
earned out on a group hasib and those woi!' 
which individual cultivators have agreed 
carry out with necessary help from the Cover 
ment and other agencies. 

Amenities : Next to agriculture the ni<> 
important task in the village plan is lo ensiu 
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^vpply of drinking water and to provide for 
<itlain mtninuim amenities. The latter must in- 
Mt tide a village ^school, where boys and giils can 
i^eive primary cducatitm, and an approadi load 
I liking the village to the marest toad or rulhend 
to the nearest market. 

Employment 

Ihe question of employment at the \tlla2i 
i\el is also evtiemely important, spetjally in 
I lose areas wheie theie i-, heavv piessiit of 
I opulalion Devtlopmenl of luial induMrits i'- a 
I jU-ti 1 m proerainrne Meann hde, wht revei 

IS toiisidel aide manpown, there nTj,l lx 
iiiial woiks pioprainme whiili operates at the 
1 i(k and iillspe levels. witJi nitiahit both for 
I’x nio(k Pamh.wat Samiti and the \illage 
'.iiuhu'vat 

IJiidei ihi'- procrarntiie dfpending upon the 
luitihscd manpowir fnailablo additional noiks 
hould be taken up and wage rales p.;,,l anord 
)/ to the seison These Moikc aie not in ended 
j, take* iahoui awa\ fioni normal agtu ullnial 
pdt iilolls lull to suppleimnt f Msting finploy- 
III oppoiluiiilK s "VI inks Ixaiing on ai'iltul- 
mi'n, ])iodii(lion Iomiminieations as vtll a^- 
11111 Hilie, 1 mild 1 h I d en up Init it would o'' an 
ilv 'nl i"i I i\e the fii't ))ttl(Mtfe to produi 
i\( adnitiis ami »lo t onininon ations is thesi 
.oiiid slnn"theii the loral eoonomv 


from within the area itself and to undertake those 
aelivilies in patluutai which will attiait local 
manpower and make lot the bettei utilisation of 
local lesouices. 

Otittr Conditions 

InPnsive \i 1 Iace planning, both foi agricub 
lure and !oi imuiities, calls for iiuuh laiger 
rcsoHiit' tlian aie available at piesent under the 
1 i\c \iar Plan- llienfoie il is iiie\itable that 
ihi 1C diould Ik a rnt isme of corneutratnn in 
some III is iiul s|x(nll\ m those ireas which 
hue 1 111 < awCii iilloiai poti iitia) 

r n.i'li m 1 'igc and ai< ,i pi in'- rannol be 
uiiibilalcn linin'b ibi oiln i d ma'hmciy 
alone K jic it il* n i i li i n 'lailri hip and 
initiatni au i.i'icd lit l!iiiif)ic, non oOKial 
leaders and msiiin'ii lu thioii li win h the 

people c in bunt oi' hni i 'oii of i ntii d iin 

jxiitaiue r.\en l^iixhivii Tl i , istiiuii )i s by 

(hcrnsihis ait m t cr n 'i 1 < ui iiiciitahlv 

till! haie the 11 iumi piolili'ii' ind i*ntiHts 
Coojitiatue insiitntioi' iilimluv ImiliC' and 
other 11 piescntalm oi’iiusilimis ii >t to he 
diawii fiillt into tlx effo' f ptf]iitoi' ar *1 
implementing iillic’e )>!ans boih m tlxni cKcs 
and ,is put if bloi k 'nd ilisimt 1 1 nis 

Tn all foi ul plaiuitiit the rn i]oi cm I 1^1.. 
mus| li on risoiuic di\rlopeu nt mi di clop 
nicnt of skills and on nnjinntnu'its m in! oo’o » 

7 he eomluned efii I of tin si is t,, tbe 


\fU V PlANs Altr rssFNTTM 

One of the main h ssims Icaint me' smeial 
.eiis IS that while iheie has to he an appro xh 
cwirv Milage tins must he pail ot a wider 
Ilf 1 ipproaih faken in isolation it is iliHirult 
) make a success of \illagi plans Pm ilu- thi 
I dsmis aie oIimous V piincipal limiting factor 
III derelopmenl is the resources, both tinainial 
md nialtiia! which can be made available Irom 
utsule 7 'hese lesoiines have to la* allocated at 
die Stale level for disliicts, at the distiui level 
lor liloi ks ind nl llic' bloi k level for villa'^es. TIm 
nailable resources are never siiflx lenl for the 
1 irious) needs to he met, and cdainis from diflc- 
lent areas have to be dealt with on some' an cut 
ible criteria. Secondly, the needs asiertained nt 
jlie village level have to be brought toaethec into 
demands for hbicks and chstiicts hefoie lhc"i 
be piocessed at the Slate level Thus, for die 
ucressful implementation of village plans 'heie 
must also he block plans and distiut plans 

From this il cloes not follow that all the 
resources for disliict, block and village plans 
have to come from outside. In fact, the aim must 
b« to generate the maximum resources possible 


'’'ejx |1 levil cif pinilix t'Mlv \ 1 nil- pj m. of 
devt liipnieiil aie i lo 1 iiilii 1 oniii hi) \i if 
tlxp' iiijuiie ditidid Ill'll i\i H 1 01 1 iiiim 

alt nlmn J 3 ilfei nt ntnilxs si mi! i 1 u iided 

fi siqiplemi 111 111 u u liiei frcciii nllv pio- 

Ciess III line dii'ilnn ib pi • tl mi i qtial |>r< _res<i! 
lit III’ III nil in h 

While till! hit In I I ithinjil o\ii m nu 
\ear- lo wi rk cif in i Mj nx il c ill 1 < ) * ms, 
mam ot tlx m 'im I n n nnplitt an I the 

MX unii of ’•111 11 ^ il 1 \ 11 1 I I ' I il k il 11 ns 

is paitU iii-i ni'i i'n li'M u' dilii nil m them 

siUcs aid evliii imp I'OTiitl inn kxk both in 
c vpi ix IX t ux! 11 'I mil' VI'u iiTilts., the 
pcopli III tlx dll I m 1)1 mist il (o coopeialc 
with oix anotliM m \ ii ixis specifii t isks and to 
ic'tue and utilise the assistaixe tint itnv be 

ai 'll ib*e 'iiiri\ possible' oppoilunitie, for ex. 
poidiii^ piixluction arul tmplormuit and inereas- 
m 'cix'id welfaie aie not avaikd of The 

bemhls aip. llicrofoie not well spread and are 
often lonfiiicd onU to a small propoitioii of tlx 
population In each area prci isi expeuen e and 
methods must he developed in some villaees and 
these should scive as the base for more rapid 
expansion. 
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Swamii Vivekananda as an Advaitist 

Principal Amiya Kumar MazAxmdar, 
writing in the Presidency College Magazine, 
evaluates Vivekananda's Advaitism thus : 

VivekanandaV conceplion of God in some 
detail., Vivekananda’s ronceplion of God is basi¬ 
cally llip Vcdantic conception of Cod—every¬ 
thing is divine. ‘All this is indeed Braliman ’ But 
while in Sankara’s view there is a di.stinction 
hetxvecn G<id and the. Absolute, in Vivpkananda’s 
view the distinction is not absolute. God is the 
Absolute endowed with Maya, savs Sankara, and 
since the world is eternally negated in Brahman, 
God as creator of the world is not nllimalcly 
real. Hence, from the orthodox point of view. 
Brahman (Ahsolule) alone is real, God {i'A'ura 
—r|uali6cd or determinate Brahman) is ulti- 
nuittdy unre.il. Personal God or Isvara is a living 
and dynamic, reality acc<)rding to Vixckanaida. 

The diff cfence between personal and im- 
peisonal is this, that the personal is only a 
man. and the impersonal idea is that He is the 
angel, the man. the anim,d, and yet sornethnig 
more which rve rannol see. because iin]»cisonal- 
itv includes all personalities, is the Mirn total 
of everything in the* universe, ami infintely 
more besides. As the one fire roniing into the 
vroi'ld is manifesting itself in so many forms, 
and X el is infinilelv more besides, so is the 
Impersonal. 

Althougli the idea of Impersonal God is the 
highest aceoiding to the Swami, yet it is true that 
the foneept of IVrsonal Gful stands on a better 
liase when sirenglhoned l’,y the concept of Imper¬ 
sonal God. A gencialisation ending in the coneeiit 
of jicrsoiial God can m'ver he universallv aieepl- 
ahle. For, Personal God must neees«avilv have 
allrIhuU’s. He is all-inen iful. He is all-good. Our 
exjiei ieiiee. hovvevei. shows that this world is a 
mixture of good and evil. Therefore, the aecept- 
anee of Personal Ciod as the ultimate realty en¬ 
tails evehision of e\il and suffering from the do¬ 
main of the Persona) Qod, 1'his means eventually 
af;ce])tan(;e of two realities—Personal God and 
Personal Devil, the former being the source of 
cvt'iv tiling that is pood ; the* latter, the source of 
every thing that is evil. This metaphysical dualism 
is iKii however tenalde. for it goes ^against the 
leaching of the Vpanishads. Tl follows, therefore, 
that the idea of Personal God is not a true gene¬ 
ralisation. AVe hav'e to go beyond, to the Imper¬ 
sonal. The Impersonal Cod is not a relative God. 
It is the Absiihile. Tl would he wrong to say that 
it is either good or had. In fact, it is heyond good 
and evil. 

The Pnpersopal God is unaffected by the 


proldem of evil, which is a standing difficulty i,. 
a theistic conception of God. According to ,11-,. 
Vpanishads, good and evil are aspects of tlie sauThi 
reality ; death and immortality are tw'o .sides, 
the same God. Good and evil belong to the^rei;,- 
tive world, they are phenomenal. What is good ii.'. 
one may-he bad for another. 'J'hc Swami gavdi'i 
example to prove his point. The storm that 
iny friend, I call evil, hut that may have saved’’.^i 
lives of hundreds of thousands of people by ,kii- 
ing the bacilli in the air. They call it good, bvil 1 
call it evil. 

The Swami puts the question : What ir*^ 
effect of acce])ling siuli an Impersonal Being 
uliimate ? What shall we gain by such a ronct i' 
tion ? He replies : “Tlic Personal God will -it 
main hut on a belter basis. He has been strength 
ened by the Impersonal God. We have seen ih.’ 
without the Impersonal the piwsonal eantioi n 
main. If you mean to say there is a Bi'ing entire! 
separate from lliis universe, uho lia« created tin 
universe just by His will out of nothing, that can 
not be proved. Such a slate of thing* e.\ny*i 
he. 'riiis tmiveise in its vaiioiis forms bi.' 
tbe various readings of ibe same ImpeV'-onah vn’o 
the Personal God is the higliesl reeling llri" can 
be allaiiK'd to of that Jmjrersonal bv' the Imman 
intellect”. 

A ivekanarida did not allow the teachings of 
the Ailvaita to remain hi<hlen in the ‘•erijilure- 
and the monasteries. Me urged ; “'Ihe abstract 
Advaita must become living, poetic, in evervday 
life’’. The sense of unity in iliversitv is not a 
iheoietieal dogma nor a logical com lu.sion reache<‘. 
liiroiigh a ebain of reasoning. Tlii.s mu>-l Iraiis, 
form airy life in a manner suilalrle for tbe re.'di- 
salion of niv identity with Biidiman on die one 
hand and inv lellow-beings on the other, llie vvoi- 
shi|» of suffering hurnanilv a* ernbodinunl of 
God is in itself a programme of spiritrral prav’tree 
which, if observed witli selfless devotion and love, 
can lead one to the goal of self-realisation which 
is the same as Coil realisation. Vivekananda’s 
outlook in this respect was far more radical than 
the Buddhistic or the Christian outlook. Since 
Buddhism does irot believe in worshipping God in 
any definite form, love of nrarr amounts to a merr' 
code of right conduct, while the Chrisliarr maxim 
‘Love thy neighbour as thyself’ does not mean 
more than what it literally convoys. In the atti¬ 
tude of Vivekananda ‘Self and ‘God’ are syrony- 
mous expressions. The Advaita Sadhana pres¬ 
cribes that one should realise one’s own self in 
others, and it is the surest way of removing 
hatred between man and man and suffusing the 
entire creation with love. Vivekananda was always 
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fieri iu reminding his audience of the «fpiritual 
lir/ilage of Mian, He said : 

^ When the life blood Im strong and puie no 
disease germ can live in that bod^ Oiu lile- 
lilood is spiiTtuality. It it flows tlea:, i it 
(lows strong and puie and Mgoiou^ t\e,)thing 

1 [>it right; political, social, any olhei imtorial 
^defects, even the poveilv of the land vvi'! all he 
►ciiied if that blood is pure Foi, if the di«taM* 
^gcrni lie tin own out. nolbinc will be able to 
■; tiU r into the blood. 

’^Again, said the Swanii : 

i jVI) idea is fiist of all to biing out the germs 
p of spiiiliialitv that aie sloied up ni our eooVs 
^ and in the possession of a lew onl\, bidden, as 
It wtie n inonaslei u s and in lorests — to biing 
them out . I want to h'lng out llie^e ideas 
uiid let them he the ( onunon piopeity ol a'l 
ol i\et\ man in India 
Ihe aue old misundeisiandimi ih it the 
tihaila does not jiroi ide toorn foi moial endeav- 
.111 has been iulhless]\ r nlic is( d by Xivikaiund.t 
• yd tlie Svami • 

•i Oiii boys blitluls talk now a d.i^s tbal 

\dvaila makes jiiojile inunoial, beiaU' i! we 
'‘Vic ‘iH moralitv 

yvill iheie He al all''' In the hist iikue that is 
till' ai!-iimenl ol ibe biiile who tan oui< be 
kiTil down b\ ibe wbiji In tlii’ second obce. 
Adiaiti and Acliaita alone esplains morality 
. . , . yihal it tie reason tbal 1 sluniid be 


moral ? You cannot explain it e^scept when 
you come to know the truth as giyen in the 
(rita. *‘IIe who sees eieiyoiie in himself, and 
himself in eieryone. thus seeing the same God 
li\iti>> in all. he. the sage, no nioie kills the 
-tlf 1 ' the self.’’ Know through Advaitt that 
whomsoeMr \ou hurt, \ou huil your si if they 
aie all you Whether you kn.iw it oi not, 
llnough ail hands you woik. thioujdi all feet 
you mole you are the kiru'' enjoying in the 
palat ( y'te are lie higaii leadin" that 

niisti.ibli exislfpif ni iht -tical, you are iu 
the i£.iioiant as wdl a- in the learned you 
are in ibi man who is wtak and \ou ,ire in 
thi siioiic. kii w jliis and In \ mpalbelii'’. 
\ii 1 lhat It wb\ wt’ imi'l w t iiuil oil*eis That 
Is yvliv I do no! t\tii < >1 will lilt r I line to 

slar\<‘ I e< ,111 t fiin wii In inillu t = of 

mouths 1 alin al lln s^ nn In it ,nd th' > lie 

dl niiiv' 

OiH sjnkim ft i!m cl ih. iil t is 

\ ei y often s(],.s«td It, \i\tkn nidi is m;. 
shakalile opfiinisni Jht \d\iiiti dien tan make 
111,11) sjionv and sj l(-ji li nil noi, |t i''iii t rdm, 
shade. woishij)lul pup did m ,bl t i Py 
uimng th.it eitiy man is jiohnlii’lx ibi lui . the 
Att\aila iiii's liojie of iiinnilt jiio.iess |(> citiy 
man Iiowimi diyiaded aid low Is he iiiis li" \s 
a tint \d\aitist \iiekanaridi nstmetl tlu lost 
s|)inl of min and tlieiehs mad« him t oust lout 
ol hi heiiti’t- di/tiit\ .tiid u sj)oiisdiilit\ 
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Prometheus Bound 

Karl E. of the Editorial Board of the 

Wttifunuton Poit offers these inleiesting eommentb 
throus;h the !\ew lA'ailcr, on the incUicct lole of 
the I .S.A. in llie Viet Main «leba<le : 

The eiisis in South Vietnam is a c onsi|(ieuouh 
example ol the (‘hhini* inflnente of the Imiled 
Slates in eouatiies wheie dollais aie supposed to 
puichase poner. 1 oi a deiadc. thi t.omniunists 
have sfornliill) demied PieMdont Diem and hiu 
famil) as Ameiiian puppets dancin}* lo the Wall 
Street tune Tlie luhnc (liipie is conservative 
Catlioln and didatoiial—the au helvjie of the 
kind of lejiine the Lf.h. has tended to support 
uneiTtieallv. But Diem seems f*iandly ohhvinus to 
the laves <if i-conomic deteiminism, and he has 
8ue(ee«led in mukiiifr Washinj’lon look lidjruhms 
whde he sonliniu's to lereive his daily letiinei 
of inoie than .SI million in Yankee aid 

As of this wiitin", Ameiuan polity is a 
masi of rontrnilietions President Kennedv iniM- 
Iv chided the Diem refiime lasi veeek loi its 
lepiession of Biiddhi->ts and stiessed that the 
perwculion jeopardirt'd the war apainsi the Viel 
Conjt jpieirdlas. In jnivale, U. S. oflit ials speak 
with hittei hluntness. Thev see no hope of win¬ 
ning the naj so long as Diem clings lo ihe 
IMIius—and ihey see small hope that the President 
will pui'^e his Inolhei and sistet in-law t Ra«pnlin 
and the Dtagon Eadv. as they aie called here). 
Thus piesenl pedky is to whistle in the daik and 
hope that sonu*thnip will come along. Theie is 
little disposition ns vet lo heed llie Prenrh siig- 
ge-lion to withdraw 11 S. forceps and Bottle for a 
unified, neutrali/ed Vietnam on the model of 
Laos. But eontinuina disintegration might alter 
this mood as it did two vears ago in Laos. 

Dismav. hafilement and anger—these arc the 
emotions that Administration officials convey. 
But the sense of fiustration is not eon fin'* i to 
Vietnam Two yeais ago the President told a 
visiloi that his most ehastening disrovery as 
chief executive was the unexpected feebleness of 
American Influence cm the domestic affans of 
other count ries Even wheie in the world, in 
vaiving nieasuie, the US. copes with similar 
problems. 

In its own hemispberc, the TTniled States 
was iinahl^ earlier this year to unseat President 
Duvalier. iinsavoi*y dictator of the poorest and 


worst-governed Latin American country. Ab ^ 
Vietnam, emhanassment was compounded wh% 
the White House hinted that something dram,^)’ 1 
was about to happen in Haiti. But after Washir’ 
Ion huffed and puffed, Dr. Duvalier was still' i 
his palace. * , 

Last year, when a militaiy coup occurred i 
Peru, President Kennedy took the unpiecedenc?; 
htep of issuing a strong disappioving slalemenw 
Ecoiioniic- aid to Peru was raomentaiily halted 
hut the junta sunived and finally yielded pow< 
only when it was certain that an armv-appro\c« 
candidate won the presidential c‘lc*ction In Bia/i 
President Ooulart was pcusimally instiucled < 
the evds of inflation l.y Attorney Gecieial BoIkci 
Kennedy. ]\onetheless, Goulail has defaulted o 
his pledges to slow down inflation and the I '■ 
is cuireiillv debating whellier lo sus[)f‘ncl aid .s 
iheiehy lisk losiiu' fiiencls and inflm m c 
Brazil. 

In the Middle East, the I is in the pn 
clovical po‘-ilion of supplying economic oi mil 
taiy aid lo all sides—\iah kkigs. Aiab uvoli 
lionaries and Isiael—while its influence olti 
seems inaiginal. Not long ago, Slate Depac'nu 
officials assured re])cutejs that Piesidc-nt Na^si 
was hcu'difig Vmeric an advice lo cone enliale -i 
intcunal affairs instead of foieign adventui< 
Then came Yemen. ♦ 

On the suh( ontinenl. Washington h?' bee 
aiming both India and Pakistan and is invoKi 
now in the mililarv metaphysics of cleildin 
which aiiciafl ran be sent lo Nebru wilbou* on' 
laging Ay lib Khan. Mottovei, Pakistan, on 
the peeiless ally, lias confounded the Admin 
lialJon by flirting leasingly witli Red {'hina 1 
Asia, beside® Vietnam, ibeie is South Kon 
another country heavily dependent on Amciic i 
help. There, Geneial Paik has increasingly cim 
to resemble Diem in his altitude lowaids W.n' 
inglon and his contempt for freedom. Last wed 
the Korean dictator jailed his most prondru 
rrilir and shrugged off the scolding serni me * . 
that issued from the State Department. 

Tlie tour d'horizon could be extended ' 
Europe, but the pujpose is simply tn set Soiii 
Vietnam in a general context. Plainly, sp^’c iT 
loral blunders ccmlributed to the debacle. Fi > 
the Putset, Amciican policymakers have snl i 
dinated political considerations to what h.^' 
been r^^arded as mililary realities ; only a b' 
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. inonths ago, criticism of Diem was brushei aside 
Avith the impatient aigument that the war was 
, well and that besides there was no alUM- 
to the • exfeling regime—a fecU-fulfillirig 

j^pliecy that has come true with a vcngeauce. 

t ^t is also widely fell hcic lhal lankuig 
rican diplomat in Saigon have done a beltc'j 
of representing Dicni in ^ aHliinf;lon llian 
versa. Former Ainbassadoi INolling, who 
bet'n succeeded by Henty Cabot lodge 
lally became an honoiaiy imml)ci ol tin 
n clan and leferied to ‘'tliN Huthllusl th iu>” 
the inattei could be waved awav lisc an 
lying gnat. 

Yet beyond the paitkulai ciituui^tances 
*Iliere js the pievaihng win<l of change in ida 
(ions between the suptipowds and ci^lwhdi 
Jniii slates. I he time is goin it keenh hit 
nhen a Secielan Dulles could oidn the cn to 
c/ua*h a Leftist legma in t-»ual<mala lh< 
linliiK of tile Cuban uiv.tsloi' coi.fuiiicc. tbe 
iitoial of Sue^—lhal the .,unl«(at .ind iii. suck 
liavc ceased to be ancjtlabk nscibocis id ji* I'-ua- 
s*4n and that even il tin ic. niilbods wc ci t < epl- 
(ble llic* in< uinjcelenc c cd inlt Uigc uc c a^c n< n 
ul^es ceilain success dc.ubtlul 

^bruallci counlnes have Icaiind lo u-o tbe 
I mkd ISatioiK and Ic. pla\ cdl fbc big jiovceis— 
I pctiallv suite' \asser tml showed lint jI wa-' 
possd.le to gc-t guris iicMii Uiis»ia and still ll.iow 
local ( cimniunisis t,jhincl bais iSaUons j^t.lting 
iioin Anuiea have becoirie adioit at a'tting 
me aun ol tin- I .S biircMuc'.u' against anofbt i 
_l’iisident Du'in onte oideusl an \mciudn 

t \niba'Stidoi lioin his office when the diplomat 
■lioiigly uiged that the Abus be still out ot 
Milnain Diem's conic nipt itflected hi- kii'cw 
beige that llie \mc'ricari- who c'oiinlcd hi 'si.gon 
uiie in the mililarv mission and the cl\, not 
1.11 the btatc Department. 

Iheie aic no glib answ'eis m asUington 
lo the dilemmas of the new power rcdationship 
!l is noted lhal Kiiiushchev is encounteiing siimlai 
tiains in Cuba, wheie fidol (asiiu lefusts Ic 
-ign the limited lest ban treaty and ignoies 
Jtussian ectinomie adviic'—ewen though the' 
‘soviet rnion is pouiing in an estinirtleil “sl 
million a day in aid to Havana. 

Both shies die living m the twilight of ini- 
pow'oi. The iiony is that kemiedy can 
I Dice Khrusliehev to take* missiles out oi Cuba 
m a ccmfiontdlion that imperils the woil but 
die Piesident cannot get Diem out of S, igcii 
ihough every bullet in the Vielnaintsc ainn is 
made in America. 


The De-Begionaiization of a Problem 

« 

Tiling editoiially undei the above eaplion, 
The Satuiday f&uew olftis a flesh view on the 
pioblcnis of race : 

Ihc jnoblcm (d late m tbe I'nitid Stales 
loclav IS clillc'iiiil in at least two inajcu iVsjieets 
lioni V li it j| was onl\ a lew ytais ago. I iisl, Uie 
stiUf-cIi <f tin \mt-n(ari ^L•.Io foi iijuaiily is 
no Imi^i I liinu fou'slil ])rjuiuiL on ihc' battle¬ 
field c>l (i\d lilieitii - Hit niim 111 Id of 'ornbat 
toda, IS di 1 (oiioinic cun.i foj |oJ s 

Stioiid ibi jeo^iajibi al i enlc i ol llie lace 
piobbin I I c-' -bdfii lioni 'conlb lo North. 

I 111 liadilional <-\iiibol'< i- la- —and tin lesult 
aiil 1)1 adluic s —iii.n • i iitinu lo oiii.initi n the 
Soudi but lilt 'I'ovt I iv\ii b Ml and th ‘ om- 
Im-iiblts aic I'-t '-itlemi., in d' Niilb 

\ slioiii. lull 1 111 ill n bi(i 1 lutwtcn 
ill! 'I nia|oi dr \ t 'puii I t 

L tild \ j\ iittnliv til t V t-t aU bin'JiT issue s 
1 (Mill idid with tbi iintial u i I lit liabt lc» ad 
nut .in Vullu'rii I ui \ oi a I imi - Witdlh lo 
a ‘Ilk uiii\fi‘~il' in lilt ’^oiilli n i ! ic Ni 'to 
il.iUien t) i imiilii silimi m ilu dilk ullies 

atli'idiii^ di-c_ialioii ol luisc n ii tiiiiu- ni i,ui- 

load ‘-lalioti'- ol the -it down -tiiki- lu t -taii- 

lanls -tin-e iicw^inakmj cvcnl- wmv U the 
Ill all ( 1 'll I III ib'ttn u' \m( n i t"s£n 
iboii b the m.iui -)i till 111 111 IV -lill i'l I’li licd 
on lli-t iiid '111 il 11 1- ii - toll 111 p I I- Id 
Ibiniiii bam tin ii \« 1 >| iiu Ml- lli *t bi c tin 
dt c pc I I >ii_ t uii -uriifi iiM 1 ail i in i ii u» 
Witboiil (I'M "fi lull' V’ i! ililv III ad I 11 111 
I be-" dc 11 11 piiu i.f- o 111 V iikI 'lit !*i'i ol 'vij-lltd 
in that du » . m ' m iiiud i t ja-' ivi'h bow a 
man Iim- 'ul wi b 1 i - ' n i Ixin.. lo be 

suu tin i-pii' (bi ill pi lui 111 111- dwilv- 

btdj 1 vild I lit luii il 'I III t ! Ill it IM lop 

ol tbi ijindi iM the I I 1! n t iii-' |iii icvv. 

^(l till- liow Ml )- Il w (' ui_in I tu w and 

nil II (ompi c )ihi-' ol dll -liu„ b i ow ijieris 
I be ni'p'ilinl la id 1 bilVMin poi lu il nul 
tioncnmi tipiililv i- i pi-ciitid al Ica-t liuiie- 
tii dl\ b I III! uioii tiood (tib Ticjuiic -[)(1 la! 
fi iiiiiii_ liimid and educated \c„ioe- u now 
enli mi.- lb vHonomit anna in -ub-lar tial iiuiTi- 
bii- \- (diiialional opjiortumlii' lie cs)«iulecl, 
the- muni M- wil* lu nudlipbed [!ul Xiiuiican 
NeMiu- liiclilv liained oi ollieiwc-c as ] iseph 
Lvloid point- out in thi- wc'ck’- S/i ate not 

finding jol)- picijioi tioiiate to llieii nmnl'ei oi 
c'qual to then compeU'iue With le-pcut to bo’h 
-killed and unskilled rtuntmwc'i tin u foit*. a pro¬ 
blem of titanic dimem-ions is fast coming Ic a 
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head. And the' Niirth will be ev«i more of a t^t« 
ing ground than the Sooth. 

One reason for this, of course, is th( re¬ 
distribution of the Negro population. The 
greatest density now exists in Northern eities 
like New Yorl^ Chicago, and Detroit. And it is 
here that the war for jobs will produce its most 
explosive battles. Explosive, because the North 
has done so little thinkriig about the problem and 
is unprepared to deal wrth it on a showdown 
level, and because this js where tire Negro will 
}>e able to make his .stand with maximum effect. 
Whether or not the Negro is entitled to expect 
moio in and of the North is not parUculaily 
relevant What is relevant is that all lire baLkcd- 
np pressure from the social, political, and 
regional .struggles wdl seek a suk-ianlial oulht 
in tile North, much of it on the economie levrl. 

As ibiH happen^, the tola! situation of the 
Negio 111 the Noilh vull lie u[) lot national 
snutinv It will no longei be possible lor Noilli 
eiiieis- 111 llitit high-faie (oimnuler liains to ride 
lliiough Hailem vvillioul seeing it because then 
heads are biiiied in newspapeis that tell of out 
rages in the South The lait of massive sijualor. 
such as the Harlem ghetto, will no longtr be a 
soeondaiv mallei to Noilheiinrs who eiiergetit- 
ally dejiloi" Soritbeni lacc riots the 


helplessness of the Northern Negro in coping. 
wiA a whole host of predators—in housing, 
employnicirt, and commercial dealings—^will -nu^ 
longer be a submerged issue for those Nohhe«« 
ers who use a regional filter for their 
nation. *, > 

The problem of the Negro has alway, 
a national problem. But the focus and IrA^ 
have been rn the South. Now there is no 
an) natural division between the.ca|pp» of ci#ms 
and the centres of concern. Tire nativfiii>r<* 

hori/ontally, vertically, diagonally—is now^i 
V (lived. No longei need any individual / 
oppressed by disconnexion or distance fiom*^ 
piohlcni. It lives where he lives. li he has hiS^ 
iic'ss dealings, he is able to ascertain whetlu'r the* 
firm has a polii) against hiiing Negroes. He N 
able to determine whether Negroes m his city oi 
vi)lag(' have decent living (on<lilions and whellu i 
their iint is witliin icMsonable limits He can 
look into hospital iaiililies available to llu 
Negto. He can find out something about the piai 
lit li .iib-miif'Ti \dio deal willi ihdii. (on 


stiPiiie need iu> longei opeiati at a distance}-' 
Tli(' do legionali/ation ol the pioblem d'<- 
nioie than oiler ]>oleiilial relief for the fiuslta’-'oTT 
of (omeined individuals, ll diprivos the CiitiK 
nation of luilhei excuses loi further dday 
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